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m  THE  BIBLE  AND  IN  THE  ANCIENT  EELIGIONS  AND  PHILOSOPHIES. 

Bt  Rby.  J.  F.  Gabbison,  M.D. ' 


The  recuTieBce  of  certain  numbers  in  a  kind 
of  sacred  connection  with  various  religious 
ideas,  or  associated  with  certain  actions  or 
events  as  a  sort  of  symbol,  is  a  notable  fact 
in  almost  all  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
world. 

A  comparison  of  these  different  systems 
also  shows,  that  the  connection  of  the  several 
numbers  with  their  respective  style  of  thing, 
or  thought,  was  not  a  mere  incidental  collo- 
cation, so  that  the  various  numbers  were 
found  associated  indiscriminately  with  dif- 
ferent events,  or  ideas ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  through  all  these  diverse  systems, 
"  a  remarkable  agreement  both  in  the  num- 
bers used,  and  in  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  employed."  The  same  numerals 
are  found  almost  invariably  in  connection 
with  the  same  classes  of  things,  or  the  same 
general  thoughts ;  and  so  many  of  the  num- 
bers are  thus  associated  with  a  special  set  of 
actions,  or  ideas,  that  they  must  be  regarded 
as  in  some  way,  and  for  some  reason,  expres- 
sive of  the  thought  with  which  they  are  so 
universally  conjoined.  We  thus  find  every 
part  of  this  vast  field  so  related  to  all  the 
others  that  a  knowledge  of  each  portion  adds 
something  to  the  understanding  of  every 
other.  No  one  section  can  be  adequately 
comprehended  apart  from  its  connections 
with  the  whole.  And  our  endeavour  in  this 
paper  will  be  to  consider,  with  as  much  ful- 
ness as  our  space  allows,  the  sacred  numbers 
of  the  Bible  in  their  historical  relations,  and 
as  a  part  of  this  wide  and  deeply  rooted 
system. 

"We  hope  from  this  inquiry  to  fix  with 
some  precision  the  conditions  under  which 


the  more  important  numbers  are  employed 
in  most  of  the  religions  of  antiquity,  both  of 
Jew  and  Gentile.  And  to  establish,  on  reason- 
able grounds,  the  principle  according  to  which 
the  meanings  of  the  several  numerals  have 
been  assigned,  and  by  which,  consequently, 
their  import  and  significance  must  be  inter- 
preted.    In  this  inquiry  we  will  consider : 

I.  The  relations  of  the  leading  numbers  as 
they  actually  occur  in  the  more  important 
religions,  and  philosophies  of  antiquity. 

II.  The  principle  on  which  the  Numerical 
Symbolism  of  the  ancient  world  was  based, 

.so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  facts 
before  us. 

III.  Some  of  the  applications  of  Symbolical 
Numbers,  as  shown  by  the  history  of  Biblical 
Theology,  and  Interpretation. 

L 

I.  The  relations  of  the  several  numbers  to 
their  meanings  will  be  most  readily  perceived 
by  taking  the  numerals  of  the  Decade,  with 
the  associations  which  they  each  have  in  the 
different  systems ;  and  then  considering  any 
others  we  may  wish  to  notice  after  these. 

The  numbers  one  and  two  have  a  position 
among  the  numerals  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
for  they  are  regarded  both  as  ordinary  num- 
bers, and  also  as  expressive  of  certain  meta- 
physical conceptions  of  the  abstract  character 
of  number ;  and  this  gives  each  of  them  a 
double  import.  First,  that  which  belongs  to 
them  in  their  place,  and  significance  as  simple 
numerals ;  and  second,  that  by  which  they 
are  significant  of  the  mathematical  relations 
of  abstract  number.  Hence  one  is  used  both 
to  designate  a  single  thing  or  individual,  and 
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also  as  the  sign  of  unity,  the  origin  and  con- 
tinent of  all  number ;  so  likewise  two  is  the 
expression  of  duality,  or  a  divLBion  in  the 
unity,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  one  to  one, 
hy  which  it  represents  two  individuals  or 
things. 

This  rehition  of  these  numbers  to  the 
abstract  conceptions  of  Unity  and  Duality, 
makes  them  very  important  elements  in 
several  of  the  ancient  systems  of  metaphysics 
and  theology.  But  they  are,  also  met  with 
very  frequently  as  simple  numerals,  and  we 
will  here  present  some  illustrations  of  their 
use  when  they  so  occur. 

The  Pythagoreans  said,^  "  Unity  is  the 
first  principle  of  aU  things."  "The  sole 
principle  of  all  things  is  a  monady  or  one  ; " 
"the  Deity  is  a  7)ionad"  The  Eleatics 
affirmed,^  "  all  that  exists  is  only  different 
parts  and  names  of  the  One"  The  Hindus 
make  Brahma  say,'  "  Without  a  second,  Chief 
Supreme  am  I;"  and  one  of  their  sacred 
songs  addresses  Him  as  "  Thee  the  Ancient 
One."  The  source  of  all  the  universe  is  called 
by  the  Chinese,  "  the  way,"  or  "  Tao;"  and  the 
chief  books  of  the  Taoiat  school  describe  *  it 
thus :  '*  Unity  is  the  Tao  (the  way)."  "  The 
Tao  is  an  undiscriminated  One  which  existed 
before  heaven  and  earth,"  and  Gladisch* 
analyzes  their  word  for  heaven,  "Theen," 
which  is  one  of  their  expressions  for  the 
primal  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  universe 
into  two  characters,  one  meaning  "great," 
the  other  signifying  "the  first,"  the  whole 
word  thus  implying  "  the  original  oneness." 
While  in  a  like  idea  the  Confucian  school 
teaches^  that  "  all  things  seem,  as  to  their 
primary  tendencies  to  issue  from  the  one." 

Hippolytus  asserts^  "that  the  Egyptians 
call  the  Deity  an  invisible  monad"  And 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  sublime  "  Shema, 
hear  ye,"  which  every  Israelite  wore  in  his 
phylactery,  "  Hear,  0  Israel :  The  Lord  our 
God  is  One  Lord ; "  ®  and  recall  with  it  the 

1  Cudworth,  IL  78.    Hippolytus,  1.  31. 

'  Uberwej,  History  of  Philosophy,  154. 

'  Monier  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom,  122, 148. 

*  Stanislas  Julien*s  Tao  Te  King,  c.  39. 

"  Gladisch  "  die  alten  Schinesen  und  die  Pytha- 
goreer." 

'  Hardwicke,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  12  mo., 
ed.  301. 

'  Hippolytus,  1.  110.  When  references  are  made 
simply  to  volume  and  page  of  the  Fathers,  they  are 
to  the  translations  in  the  Ante  Nic.  Lib. 

'  Deut  vi.  4 ;  literally  "  Jehovah,  our  God, 
Jehovah  One." 


prophecy  in  Zechariah  xiy.  .9  :  ''  In  that  day 
shall  there  be  One  Lord,  and  His  name  One.*' 

Passing  by  for  the  present  the  metaphysical 
conception  of  Duality  involved  in  the  number 
TWO,  we  will  note  only  the  associations  be- 
longing to  it  as  a  simple  numeral.  There  is 
the  universal  discrimination  of  the  two  sexes. 
The  two-fold  distinction  into  mind  and  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  very  wide  employment  of  such 
double  expressions  as  "heaven  and  earth/' 
''seen  and  unseen,"  as  synonyms  for  the 
entire  universe.  .  The  Chinese  habitually  re- 
gard the  universe  in  this  two-fold  relation, 
and  use  like  duplex  terms  to  express  the 
thought.  From  whatever  point  of  view  it  is 
regarded,  it  has  to  them  a  double  aspect. 
It  is  not  only  ''heaven  and  earth,"  but 
"yang  (male)  and  yn  (female),"  "light  and 
darkness,"  "odd  and  even."  And  one  or 
other  of  these  forms,  especially  "  heaven  and 
earth,"  or  "yang  and  yn,"  is  by  far  the  most 
common  of  their  forms  for  expressing  the 
sum  total  of  the  existing  universe. 

The  whole  theology  of  the  Avesta-Zend 
rests  on  the  antagonism  of  two  spirits,  who 
divide  the  universe  between  them,  Ahura- 
Mazda,  the  Lord  of  light  and  truth,  and 
Aura-Mainyur,  the  Prince  of  darkness  and 
evil.  In  more  than  one  of  the  Gathas*  they 
are  called  "the  Twins  which  were  in  the 
beginning."  Among  the  Brahmins  all  exist- 
ence falls  under  the  two-fold  conception  of 
Brahma  and  Maya,  or  Being  and  Appear- 
ance, Reality  and  Illusion;  or  somewhat 
differently  presented  in  the  Sankhya  philo- 
sophy, as  Prakritti,  Activity,  and  Mula- 
Prakritti,  the  Root  of  Activity. 

The  Buddhist  recognizes  a  similar  universal 
Duality;  but  places  it  rather  in  an  ethical, 
than  a  metaphysical  distinction;  and  he 
speaks  ''of  all  things  as  either  'Nirwana,' 
an  absence  of  all  conscious  being,  or  XJpadana, 
desire,  the  possession  of  any  kind  of  desire 
or  activity."  ^^ 

But  beside  these  duplicate  relations  in  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  many  systems,  the 
number  two  is  found  more  definitely  ex- 
pressed by  the  frequent  mention  of  two 
columns  as  essential  features  of  certain 
ancient  legends,  and  their  occurrence  as  dis- 
tinguished parts  of  several  important  sacred 
buildings. 

'  Spiegel's  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  iL  85, 
106. 
^^  Bunsen,  God  in  History,  Hindu  Religions. 
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Josephtis  preserves*  an  old  tradition,^  that 
the  family  of  Seth  erected  two  columns  heiore 
the  Deluge,  on  which  they  inscribed  all  the 
knowledge  they  possessed,  especially  their 
discoveries  in  astronomy.  Every  one  knows 
of  the  tieo  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which 
stood  before  the  temple  of  Solomon.  The 
tuK)  columns  at  the  temple  of  the  Tyrian 
Heretiles  at  Gades  are  of  world-wide  repute. 
Etinemoser  states^  that  tl^re  were  two  in 
front  of  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  and  two  obe- 
lisks flanked  the  approach  to  the  entrance  to 
almost  every  temple  in  Egypt,  while  *'two 
altars,  fixed  in  the  ground  like  columns,"  *  are 
inscribed  as  a  distinctive  feature  on  a  very 
large  class  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
manuscripts. 

Ko  satisfactory  interpretation  has  yet  been 
given  of  ihe  import  of  these  associated  pillars. 
Ennemoser  says  that  those  at  Dodona  bore 
symbolic  figures :  the  one  a  brazen  bowl  or 
hemisphere,  the  other  the  image  of  a  boy. 
An  old  Masonic  legend  (among  which  are 
preserved  some  of  the  most  curious  traditions 
of  the  past)  asserts  of  Jachin  and  Boaz,  that 
on  them  **  was  inscribed  the  symbols  of  all 
things  celestial  and  terrestrial."  Neither  of 
these  give  any  more  than  vague  thoujjh  not 
improbable  suggestions  as  to  their  significance, 
but  combining  the  hint»  they  afford  with  the 
almost  universal  tendency  to  ^press  the  uni- 
verse by  some  two-fold  form,  such  as  "  heaven 
and  earth,"  or  *•*  things  seen  and  unseen,"  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  those  who  reared 
them  meant,  under  a  corresponding  double 
image,  to  give  a  like  symbolical  representatiou 
of  the  created  universe.  And  thus  as  one 
expresses  the  essential  Deity,  or  the  unity  of 
the  primal  cause  of  all  existence,  two  would 
represent,  under  a  duplex  image,  the  totality 
of  the  existant  and  resulting  world  of 
things. 

The  number  three  enters  so  universally 
and  fundamentally  into  the  ancient  religions 
and  philosophies,  that  a  bare  enumeration 
of  its  uses  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our 
article.  Hence  we  shall  select  only  a  few 
illustrations,  and  these  such  as  will  convey 

^  Josephus,  B.  I.  c.  2,  6  3.  Prof.  Piazzi  Smythe, 
in  "  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid  "  thinks 
the  mathematical  knowledge  in  the  great  Pyramid 
so  remarkable  that  it  must  have  been  of  Divine 
Revelation,  and /places  its  date  several  centuries 
before  Moses. 

'  Ennemoser's  Magic,  1.  380. 

»  R.  8.  Poole  in  Ency.  Brit,  voL  xi.  396. 


the  widest  knowledge  of  its  diversified  appli- 
cations and  conditions. 

The  Pantheons  of  nearly  all  nations  were 
presided  over  by  three  superior  gods;  or  were 
grouped  in  triadfi  of  related  deities.  The 
Greeks  and  Bomans  had  three  gods  who  were 
supremte  above  all  the>  others.  The  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  acknowledged^  Ashur  as 
their  ehief  divinity,  and  after  him  a  series  of 
inferior  deities  arranged  in  triads.  One  of 
their  favourite  emblems  of  Deity  was  a  triple 
figure  issuing  from  a  circle.  The  gods  of 
Egypt  appear  continually  in  groups  of  three,^ 
*^  and'  judging  from  the  monuments.  Triad 
worship  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion."' The  most  sacred  hymn  of  the  Persian, 
the  magical  Honover,  is-  composed  of  three 
ttnws  seven  holy  words,  being  three  lines  of 
equal  length,  with  seven  sacred  words  in 
each;*  and  the  duration  of  the  world  accord- 
ing to  the  Magians  was  to  continue  through 
thtve  periods,  of  3000  years  in  each ;  at  the 
end  of  this  period  a  great  deliverer,  Sosiosh,^ 
''will  bring  the  dead  to  life;"  ''and  after 
this  there  will  be  neither  night,  nor  cold,  nor 
decay,  nor  fear  of  death,  nor  evil  from  the 
Devs."  "  Three  was  regarded  by  the  Norse- . 
men  as  peculiarly  sacred  and  dear  to  the 
gods."  ®  Their  tree  of  life,  the  Ygdrasil,  grew 
from  tkf'ee  roots,  the  sources  of  all  existence ; 
and  it  was  nourished  by  the  three  Nomas 
with  living  watep  from  the  fountain  of  wis- 
dom, Mimir's  welL  The  Druid  theology  of 
the  Britons  regarded  everything  in  nature  in 
a  three-fold  relation,  and  embodied  all  their 
teachings  in  various  collections  of  Triadic 
verses.  *  The  Creator  in  the  beginning  uttered 
three  successive  sounds,  these  were  the  first 
three  letters  of  the  Bardic  alphabet,  and  pro- 
nounced together  are  the  true  name  of  Gk)d  ; 
and.when  God  Himself  spake  it  out  He  made 
the  worlds  by  it.  The  letters  themselves 
signify  the  knowledge,  truth,  and  love  of  God. 

Tho-Brahmin unfolds  the  infinite  Brahman^^ 
into  the  thi-ee  activities,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Sheva.     The   Nirwana  or  Ifirvritti  of  the 

*  Bawlinson,  Herodotus,  1,  208,  479,  495. 

»  R.  8.  Poole  in  Ency.  Brit  viu.  436. 

"  Ilaug,  Essays  on  the  Zend  language,  etc. 

'  Hengstenberg,  Christology,  iv.  278. 

8  Mallet,  Northern  Antimiities,  96, 112,  413. 

'  Barddas,  vol  i  Davis,  Mythology  of  the  Druids. 

>o  Indian  Wisdom,  by  Monier  Williams,  p.  12, 
"  Brahman  in  the  neuter  being  simple  infinite  being, 
which  when  it  passes  into  actual  manifested  exist- 
ence is  called  Brahma/'  etc. 
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Buddhisii  passes  into  the  world  of  existence 
through  the  triple  mode  of  being,  Buddlia, 
Dharma,  and  Sangha.  And  there  is  with 
both  Brahman  and  Buddhist  a  mystic  word, 
whose  mere  utterance  is  tiie  expression  of 
all  the  Divine  perfection ;  this  is  the  three- 
lettered  Aum  (called  ain  in  common  pronun- 
ciation), which  they  regard  as  in  some  way  a 
kind  of  spoken  embodiment  of  the  infinite 
Deity,  and  which  is  probably*  "  significant  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  developing  Himself  in 
a  triad  of  gods." 

Among  the  Chinese  the  three  great  powers, 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man,  are  the  active  ele- 
ments in  the  production  of  all  existing 
things ;  but  these  have  also  their  cause  in  a 
more  transcendental  Tri-unity,^  The  original 
Tao  or  Way  was  regarded,  as  we  have  seen, 
as  in  its  essence  "  an  undiscnminated  unity  ;  " 
but  in  passing  into  activity  it  necessarily 
becomes  three.  "The  Tao  produced  One, 
One  produced  Two,  Two  produced  Three, 
and  Three  produced  all  things."  The  image 
of  the  chief  god  of  the  people  of  Yucatan  has 
a  mitre  upon  the  head  bound  with  a  cord, 
and  "  a  triple  locket  or  tassel  in  front.*  Like 
triple  emblems  are  found  on  sundry  objects 
of  royal  adornment  among  the  remains  of 
these  people ;  and  also  in  Guatemala,  Chiapas, 
and  Mexico,  whenever  the  article  has  a  refer- 
ence to  Divine  supremacy."  There  seems  to 
be  a  similar  connection  of  ideas  in  the  Brah- 
min custom  of  investing  their  young  men, 
when  they  arrive  at  the  age  to  enter  into  the 
full  privileges  of  the  order,  with  a  sacred 
cord  made  of  three  strands,  which  is  called 
the  "  sacrificial  thread."  This  is  worn  over 
the  shoulder,^  and  the  wearing  of  it  is  the 
mark  that  they  have  attained  their  second 
birth,  that  is,  their  birth  to  the  divine 
supremacy  of  their  order.  A  ^/iree-twined, 
three-colovLVod  cord  was  also  bound  around  the 
victim  in  certain  of  the  classical  sacrifices, 
and  the  victim  was  led  three  times  around 
the  altar  before  it  was  slain.^  Also  the 
great  sacrificial  festival  of  the  sun  among  the 
Peruvians  was  preceded  by  the  solemn  pre- 
paration of  a  three  days'  rigid  fast.® 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  do  not  make  so 

/  Monier  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom,  103.   Hard- 
wicke,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  315. 
^  Stanislas  Juliens'  Tao-Te  King. 
'  Smithsonian  Report,  1869,  391. 
«  Indian  Wisdom,  247,  201. 
*  Virgil,  Edog.,  vii.  73,  76. 
'  Presootf  s  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  107. 


emphatic  mention  of  the  number  Hiree  as  do 
many  of  the  authorities  we  have  above  cited  ; 
but  persons  and  events  are  so  frequently 
associated  with  thi'ee  by  their  numbers  or 
duration  of  time  and  formuke,  especially 
those  having  reference  to  the  Divine  are  so 
often  embodied  in  a  three-fold  expression/ 
as  to  indicate  that  it  had  a  marked  place 
among  their  significant  numbers.  And  in 
the  later  Jewish  philosophy,  as  found  in  the 
schools  of  the  Cabala,  tJiree  is  related  as  a 
fundamental  number,  with  their  conception 
of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  manifestation  as 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  ;  and  enters  very 
largely  into  all  their  speculations  on  the 
relations  of  the  Deity  to  the  creation.  lu 
the  Kew  Testament  this  number  appears  iu 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  direct  and  associated 
with  doxologies,  ascriptions,  and  definite 
expressions,  which  constrain  the  belief  that 
it  reveals  a  triplicity  as  well  as  an  unity  in 
its  representation  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
existence. 

These  illustrations  of  the  number  three 
might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  but 
they  would  all  point  in  essentially  the  same 
direction.  And  we  think  those  given  will 
establish  as  a  fair  induction,  that  this  number 
was  related,  well  nigh  universally,  to  the 
mode  of  being  of  the  Deity,  or  primal  cause  ; 
or  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine,  or 
Causal  in  its  first  and  highest  forms ;  and 
also  to  the  modes  in  which  this  highest  ex- 
istence is  worshipped,  or  by  which  its  being 
is  acknowledged  and  expressed. 

So  that  we  may  regard  three  as  the  number 
of  the  actually  existing  God,  and  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  primal  cause  is  self- 
manifested.  Hence  it  is  used  wherever  the 
Divine  or  things  concerning  God  are  specially 
referred  to. 

This  universality  of  the  connection  between 
the  number  three  and  the  idea  of  the  Original 
of  all  existence  seems  further  to  imply,  that 
there  is  some  essential  and  fundamental 
relation  between  the  two  ;  that  there  is  either 
something  iu  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  or  some  revelation  or  tradition,  or 
some  necessity  in  the  conception  of  the 
Divine  existence,  which  is  represented  by 
this  number,  and  embodied  in  it. 

The  modes  in  which  the  various  religions 
of  antiquity  presented  their  idea  of  the 
Original,  or  efficient  source  of  the  creation, 

"*  e.  g.  Deut  vi  4.    Isaiah  vi.  3. 
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and  its  connection  with  the  nDiverse  are 
widely  difTerent  The  Jew  had  his  supreme 
Jehovah,  Who  was  at  the  same  time  maker, 
canse,  and  governor  of  all  things.  The 
Parsee  saw  the  conflict  of  two  hostile  spirits 
mingling  their  good  and  evil  in  the  work, 
and  on  the  very  matter  of  creation,  or,  ])erhap8, 
regarded  them  as  hoth  suhordinate  to  the 
eternal  Zeruane-Akerene,  from  whom  they, 
alike  with  the  original  material  of  the  uni- 
verse, had  all  proceeded.  The  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Greeks,  Bomane,  Norse,  Britons, 
and  general  mass  of  heathendom  had  numer- 
CDS  and  personal  deities ;  hut  mostly  with 
three  who  were  supreme  in  place  and  power, 
and  who  received  the  largest  share  of  honour 
and  devotion.  The  practical  worship  of  the 
Brahmin  is  addressed,  not  to  the  infinite 
and  impersonal  Brahman,  who  is  the  source 
and  suhstance  of  existence,  hut  to  the  three- 
fold personality  through  whom  alone  it  comes 
into  relation  to  the  world  and  man,  viz.: 
Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Sustainer, 
and  Sheva  the  Destroyer,  or  in  another  and 
profound  aspect,  the  Eestorer  of  all  things 
to  the  infinite  reality  and  heing  from  which 
they  had  come  forth.  Nirwana,  extinction, 
is  only  a  bare  possibility  or  potentiality  in 
itself ;  but  the  Buddhist  conceives  an  activity 
proceeding  from  it,  through  the  triple  powers 
of  Buddha,  Intelligence ;  Dharma,  the  Law 
(or  the  word  of  Buddha)  ;  and  Sangha^  the 
Congiegation  of  the  faithful,  or  the  union  of 
the  two  in  a  conscious  community.^ 

I^either  the  Taoists  nor  Conf  ucianists  have 
any  belief  of  a  personality  in  either  the  Tao- 
Way,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  existence,  or 
in  the  primary  evolutions  through  which  this 
goes  out  for  actual  creation.  Yet  both  these 
schools'  consider  the  essential  form  of  this 
creative  power  to  be  a  Triad,  The  Confucian 
calls  the  three  elements.  Heaven,  Earth,  and 
Man  (more  properly  humanity,  or  human 
nature).  And  the  Taoist  makes  the  Triad  to 
be  a  self-evolved  Three-in-one  of  impersonal 
potentialities.  And  these  Tao-Tsze  desig- 
nates in  a  most  curious  coincidence,^  by  the 

1  Max  Mtiller  calls  these  ''  Buddha,  the  Law, 
and  the  Church,''  aud  adds  in  a  note,  "  Buddha, 
Dharma,  and  8angha  are  called  the  Tri-Sarana." 
Dhammapada,  p.  247. 

'  Remusat  tninks  these  are  a  direct  importation 
of  the  Hebrew  consoDants  J.  H.  Y.  of  the  Name 
Jehovah.  Stanislas  Julien  finds  meanings  for  them 
in  the  Chinese  :  I.  meaning  invisible  ;  Hi,  inaudible ; 
and  Wei,  impalpaole,  and  contends  that  the  coinci- 


same  letters  as  those  of  the  mysterious 
Hebrew  name  Jehovah.*  "  These  three  are 
the  three  expressions,  I,  Hi,  Wei"  (J.  H. 
V.)  *  *  "  These  constitute  an  existence 
which  in  its  condition  of  indistinction  or 
indivision  we  call  Unitj'.  This  unity  is  not 
unity  by  itself;  it  is  through  the  Triail  tliat 
it  is  unity ;  so  also  the  Triad  is  not  by  itself 
a  Triad ;  it  is  by  the  unity  that  it  is  a  Triad. 
The  Triad  is  thus  an  Unity-Trine  (runite- 
trine).  It  is  by  the  Triad  that  the  unity 
exists,  and  thus  the  unity  is  a  Triad-Unity 
(ou  la  Trinity-Unit^)."  And  this  Trine-Unity 
is  the  evolving  power  of  the  universe;  for 
another  writer  says:  "The  Unity  is  the 
principle  of  direction  (force,  government) ; 
the  Duality  is  the  divisible;  the  Triad  is 
that  which  effects  changes;  the  Unity  of 
direction  is  the  root,  the  base ;  the  Duality 
is  the  trunk,  the  body  ;  the  principle  which 
works  the  changes  is  the  Divine  Spirit  (Fes- 
prit  divin.  CHIN).  Hence  it  is  sajd  all 
things  proceed  from  the  Unity,  subsist  in 
the  Duality,  and  are  complete  in  the  Triad." 
ifow  the  one  element  tckich  is  common  to 
the  greatest  number  of  these  widely  varied 
systems  is  the  direct  connection  of  their  idea 
of  the  Divine  with  the  number  three.  The 
two  factors  are  indeed  associated  in  them, 
although  in  the  Persian  the  number  three  is 
apparent  only  in  the  forms  of  devotion. 
And  it  is  implied,  rather  than  definitely  ex* 
pressed,  in  the  Hebrew  Canonical  Scriptures. 
But  the  ivritings  of  the  Cabalists  show  that 
the  Jewish  Theology  was  only  a  seeming 
exception  to  the  general  usage ;  and  that  it 
actually  did  recognize  the  same  fundamental 
relation  of  the  number  to  the  Divine,  as 
found  a  place  in  so  many  other  of  the  reli- 
gions and  philosophies  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  Cabalistic  books  express  and  illustrate 
their  conception  of  the  tHplicity  in  the  Di- 
vine existence  in  a  variety  of  ways  :  *  some 
thought  that  each  of  the  three  letters  J.  H. 
V.  of  the  sacred  name  was  meant  to  represent 
a  different  relation  of  His  being  or  manifest- 
ation.    The  pious  Israelite  always  had  the 

dence  is  merely  incidental  There  is  no  contradiction ' 
between  the  facts  stated  by  Julien  and  the  opinion 
of  Hemusat,  and  the  extensive  association  of  these 
consonants  with  the  name  of  Qod  in  ancient  times, 
seems  to  confirm  the  idea  that  this  had  in  some  way 
a  common  original  in  them  all.  Hardwicke,  p.  315, 
agrees  with  Julien  against  Remusat. 

5  Fauthier,  "  Chine  Moderne,"  p.  353. 

*  Maurice,  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  iv.  203. 
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letter  j^  inscribed  on  his  phylacteiy ;  and  the 
Book  Zohar  says :  •"  This  is  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine ;  and  the  three  branches  arising  out 
af  the  one  root  are  «&  emblem  of  the  Heavenly 
Father^  named  in  the  text,  Deut.  yL  4,  and 
who  are  called  Jehovah,  Our  God,  Jehovah." 
While  their  celebrated  work  Jetzovah*^  re- 
presents the  nature  of  God  and  His  rektaon 
to  the  uiHverse  in  a  figu<re  strangely  analogous 
to  that  we  have  just  quoted  from  the  Taoist 
Philosophers* 

*^  A  tree  has  roots ;  from  the  root  arises  the 
stem  or  trunk;  and  from  the  stem  proceed 
the  branches;  and  the  whole  is  one  ixee. 
There  is  only  this  diiO^renee  among  them: 
somewhat  is  hidden,  somewhat  manifest ; 
beoause  the  root  is  hidden  its  influence  is 
manifested  in  the  stem ;  and  the  stem  mani- 
fests its  influence  in  the  branches :  so  that 
and  for  this  reason  the  tree  is  called  one. 
The  Crown  (the  essential  Deity)  is  the  hidden 
root ;  the  three  higher  intellectualities  (mentes) 
are  the  stem  ^that  in  which  God  is  manifested 
as  to  His  nature);  and  there  are  seven  others, 
which  are  the  branches  uniting  themselves 
to  the  stem.  The  seven  kst  are  called 
Middath  (measures),  and  are  the  attributes 
of  God  visible  in  His  works ;  but  the  three 
primary  intellectualities  (mentes)  are  not 
called  Middath.'' 

W-e  may  thus  say  that  the  number  three 
is  so  related  to  the  idea  of  the  Divine  or  its 
manifestation,  in  so  many  of  the  religions 
of  the  world,  that  some  such  reference  may 
very  generally  be  concluded  wherever  the 
number  comes  into  prominence;  and  con- 
versely, where  such  a  connection  is  intended, 
there,  in  most  of  these  various  systems,  this 
number  is  expressed  in  words,  or  embodied 
in  the  performance  of  the  act.  We  do  not 
find  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  such  as  Chris- 
tian Theology  maintains  it,  in  any  one  of 
them ;  but  the  association  of  Triplicity  with 
whatever  form  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
or  Causal  source  of  the  universe  has  assumed 
among  them  does  seem  to  show,  that  the  idea 
of  Three-oneness  hdoiigs  ftrndamentaily  to  the 
notion  of  the  highest  mode  of  being,  or  primed 
origin  of  the  universe,  as  this  hxis  always  been 
most  widely  accepted  among  men, 

^  Patrick,  in  loco,  says  these  were  called  The 
Wonderful  Intellkence,  The  Iliumiiutting  Intelli- 
gence, The  Sanctified  Intelligence. 

'  Maurice,  iv.  18.  SmiSi's  Bib.  Diet,  Art, 
"  Frontlets." 


Pour  occurs  very  frequently  and  in  many 
religions,  though  not  so  often  as  the  number 
three;  but  its  associations,  when  it  does 
occur,  are  almost  as  uniformly  with  this 
material  present  world  or  its  conditions  as 
those  of  three  iire  with  the  Divine  and 
Creative  Power. 

Expressions  such  as  the  four  winds,  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth,  are  current  among 
many  peoples  as  synonyms  for  the  whole 
world.  The  number  itself,  or  collocations  of 
four  connected  words,  like  the  often-repeated 
phrase  in  Eevelation,  **  all  peoples,  kindreds^ 
tongues,  and  nations,"  is  a  common  mode  in 
the  Bible  of  conveying  the  thought  of  a 
world-wide  influence  or  event.  So  are  the 
four  armies  of  Joel,  the  four  chariots  of 
Zechariah,  the  four  parts  of  the  image  seen 
by  Nebuchadnezflar,  and  the  four  heists  of 
Daniel's  vision ;  thus,  too,  the  four  Chembim 
represent  the  totality  of  the  Creation  as  the 
work  of  God>  and  the  four  Gospels  the  cor^ 
responding  universal  relations  of  the  life  of 
Christ 

When  the  three  Norse  gods  had  formed 
the  earth  out  of  the  body  of  Ymir,  they  set 
four  dwarfs,  called  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
the  world.^  From  the  body  of  Brahma  pro* 
ceeded  the  four  classes  of  men  which  form 
the  four  castes  into  which  they  divide  man- 
kind. The  Peruvians  had  no  other  name  by 
which  to  designate  the  nations  subject  to  the 
Incas  ^  than  "  the  fotur  quarters  of  tiie  world.'* 
Their  Empire  was  divided  into  four  provinces  / 
the  Capital  inU)  four  sections,  and/ot/r  great 
roads  led  from  these  to  the  corresponding 
provinces  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Quech^  of  Guatemala,^ 
the  boundaries  of  the  Heaven  were  fixed 
towards  the  four  chief  winds^  And  after 
some  inefiectual  efforts  of  the  gods  to  form 
a  satisfactory  kind  of  man,  they  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  four  perfect  men ;  then 
these  four  men  slept,  and  four  women  were 
made  for  them  ;  and  from  these  all  the  people 
of  the  eaiih  have  come.  In  Yucatan^  the 
Creator  was  imagined  to  have  produced  four 
spirits  who  supported  the  four  corners  of 
the  firmament.    And  the  cross  which  the 

s  Mallet,  Northern  Ant,  404 
^  Prescott,  Conquest  of  JPenL  L  44. 
'  Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
m.  46. 
'  Bancroft,  ibid.,  iii.  67,  281. 
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Spaniards  fonnd  as  a  very  common  symbol 
among  these  nations,  had  probably  with  its 
Jour  arms  a  connection  with  these  myths. 
This  relation  of  four  to  the  world  is  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  Hermas!  Shepherd.  He 
sees  in  his  vision  a  woman,  the  Church,  seated 
on  a/our-footed  chair,  which  means,  as  he  is 
told,  *'  That  her  position  is  one  of  strength, 
as  the  world  is  kept  together  by  means  of  the 
Jour  elements." 

In  the  system  of  Pythagoras  the  numeral 
four  belongs  to  what  he  calls  the  feminine, 
or  earthly  numbers;  hence  relates  properly 
only  to  the  world;  but  it  has  other  and 
peculiar  characters,  beside  this  with  him.  He 
associates  it  with  a  mysterious  /our-lettered 
word  which  he  calls  the  Tetractys,  or 
Quartemion,  and  to  which  he  attaches  a 
high  and  sacred  importance.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  Jewish  Divine  name  J.  H.  V.  H. 
He  also  unites  this  number  with  the  three 
preceding  numbers,  one,  two,  and  three ;  and 
by  adding  it  to  them  (1  +2+3+4)  produces 
ten,  which  is  the  consummation  of  the 
Decade  and  the  number  of  completeness. 
Still  further,  he  resolves  all  numerical  re- 
lations into  four.  Number,  Monad,  Cube, 
and  Square,  and  thus  the  number /(9t^r  stands 
as  the  signature  for  all  mathematical  com- 
binations. In  consequence  of  these  added 
and  peculiar  attributes ^  four  has  with  him  a 
special  value  beside  its  ordinary  meaning  in 
bis  system,  and  sometimes  is  used  in  one 
and  sometimes  in  the  other  of  its  double 
significations. 

The  Chinese  have  the  same  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  first  four  numbers  to  the 
Decada  One  of  their  writers  says,^  "The 
numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  added  together  make  the 
Decade  or  entire  universe.  This  doctrine  had 
not  escaped  our  ancients,  who  made  it  the 
object  of  their  most  profound  studies  and 
meditations.''  One  of  the  modes  in  which 
they  expressed  this  doctrine  was  by  a  military 
evolution.  These  consist  very  largely,  in  the 
Chinese  tactics,  in  the  performance  of  various 
symbolic  actions  and  arlangements.  In  the 
present  case  the  soldiers  form  themselves  by 
groups  of  ten  into  a  figure  so  peculiar,  that  I 
transcribe  the  account  from  Gladische  as 
given  in  his  notes.  The  soldiers  are  arranged 
by  tens : 

Ldsquels  montes  sur  le  bouclier  Tun  de 

I  Gladische  **  die  alten  Schinesen  und  die  Pytha- 
goreer." 


Tautre  forment  «  nne  figure  telle 

qu'on  la  voit;         «    •  on  appele    l«s 

soldats  ainsi  «  «  «  ranges  le  face 
des  dix,  repre-  •  •  •  ♦  sentes  par  les 
boucliers  qui  les  cachent  (des  Gestalt  des 
Zehn  oder  Zehnheit  dargestellt  durch  die 
verbergenden  Schilde). 

But  this  higher  meaning  of  the  four  is 
dependent  with  the  Chinese,  as  with  Pytha- 
goras, on  its  relations  to  the  Decade  by  the 
addition  of  the  previous  numerals,  and  they 
also  call  it  simply  as  a  number,  an  earthly 
number.^ 

Hence  four  must  be  regarded  as  generally 
significant  of  something  belonging  to  tlie 
existing  world;  and  it  may  rightly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  number  of  the  world. 

Five  appears  very  prominently  in  many 
nations,  in  connection  with  things  relating  to 
law,  order,  fixed  institutions,  and  propriety, 
whether  in  their  Divine  source,  or  in  their 
earthly  forme.  The  Bible  furnishes  a  great 
variety  of  illustrations :  the  twice  five  Com- 
mandments, the  Levitical  ordinances  nearly 
all  arranged  in  groups  of  five,  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Tabernacle  and  temple  wherever 
possible  in  multiples  of  five,  and  the  Law 
itself  contained  in  a  five-fold  book,  with 
numerous  other  instances  of  like  associations. 
The  Buddhist  devotee  must  obey  the  ten 
precepts  of  a  perfect  life,  and  when  the 
Divine  Deva  announces  the  coming  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  He  must  also  declare 
that  there  may  be  salvation  for  him  who 
avoids  the  five  sins  and  observes  the  five 
obligations,^  The  Chinese  is  pre-eminently 
the  nation  of  order,  and  they  employ  the 
number  five  in  a  great  variety  of  conditions. 
They  have  five  virtues,  five  elements,  five 
points  of  the  compass,  ^t;e  kinds  of  action, 
and  five  essential  relations  of  life,^  with  many 
more. 

The  Zend-Avesta  prays,^  "  Tell  me  theright, 
0  Ahura,  thy  five-fold  precept,  O  Mazda." 
And  when  Zarathustra  asks,  '*  What  are  the 

•  Pauthier,  ibid., "  la  terrapar  le  nombre  quatre." 

>  Hardwicke,  ibid.,  225. 

^  These  five  are,  however,  Gladische  says,  reduced 
in  their  philosophical  conceptions  to  three,  and  these 
are  singularlv  suggestive  of  the  Divine  relations  as 
unfold^  in  ine  Gospel. 

1.  Sovereign  ana  subject  —  Creator  and  the 
Universe. 

2.  Father  and  Son— Father  of  Mankind. 

3.  Husband  and  wife— Christ  and  the  Church. 
»  Spiegel's  Translation,  2, 104 ;  1,  21 ;  1,  25. 
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most  acceptable  things  to  the  earth  1 "  he  is 
told,  "  Five  acts  are  well  pleasing  to  Mazda, 
five  displeasing,  and  five  which  give  most 
contentment."  Plato  limits  the  guests^  at  a 
marriage-feast  in  his  model  State  to  five,  and 
Browne^  says,  "The  ancient  conceit  of  five 
sumamed  it  the  number  of  Justice."  The 
appearance  of  ^ve  as  the  fundamental  number 
in  so  many  of  the  ancient  codes  of  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  its  recurrence  so  frequently 
in  the  nations  which  were  pre-eminent  for 
their  observance  of  law  and  method,  fixes 
the  significance  of  this  numeral ;  and  justifies 
the  opinion  of  St  Augustine,^  ^^that  the 
number  five  pertains  to  the  Lawr  In  the 
systems  of  both  Pythagoras  and  the  Chinese 
it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  heavenly 
numbers ;  but  does  not  this  accord  with  the 
conviction  so  universal  in  antiquity,  and  true 
for  all  ages,  that "  the  seat  of  Law  is  the  bosom 
of  God,''  ^  and  that  all  human  law  should  bo 
the  issue  and  reflex  from  a  Divine  original  ? 

The  number  six  is  that  of  the  "days  in 
which  thou  shalt  labour^  and  do  all  that  thou 
hast  to  do."  It  is  found  most  prominently 
in  nations  "  which  have  distinct  ideas  of  the 
creation  as  the  work  of  a  maker,  or  in  which 
the  Creator  is  actively  working  in  the  existing 
universe." 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  teach  that  in  »ix 
days  God  made  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth, 
in  six  days  work  may  be  done,^  six  years  was 
the  term  of  enforced  labour  in  the  Mosaic 
code ;  in  the  seventh  year  the  slave  must  go 
out  free.  The  Persian  religion  teaches® 
"  that  God  made  the  world  in  a  year,  in  six 

»  Plato,  Laws,  Bk.  6,  C.  18.     «  Garden  of  Cyrus. 

'  On  St.  John,  Tractate,  xxv. 

*  Hooker,  Book  1,  xvi.  8.  *  Ex.  xxxi.  15. 


creative  acts;  hence  they  have  six  yearly 
festivals  commemorative  of  these  successive 
stages."  With  them,  too,  man  was  created 
on  the  sixth  day.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says,  "In  the  Barbarian  Philosophy^  the 
world  of  sense  is  assigned  to  the  number 
six  ;  and  six  is,  among  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
Genital  number."  The  division  of  the  history 
of  the  world  into  six  ages,  after  which  is  to 
come  its  destruction  and  renovation  to  a 
higher  state,  has  always  been  a  favourite 
theory  in  the  Christian  Church;  and  is 
found  also  among  certain  of 'the  Hindoo 
sects.®  The  number  of  the  wings  of  the 
Cherubim,  emblems  of  God's  creative  and 
sustaining  work  in  nature,  is  also  six. 

The  distinctive  idea  in  most  of  the  re- 
lations of  this  numeral  is  that  of  work,  effort, 
active  emrgy,  whether  Divine  or  human,  good 
or  bad.  Hermas'  Shepherd^  implies  this 
when  he  sees  in  vision  six  young  men  build- 
ing a  great  tower,  and  is  told,  "  These  are  the 
holy  angels  who  were  first  created,  and  to 
whom  the  Lord  handed  over  His  whole 
creation,  that  they  might  increase,  and  build 
up,  and  rule  over  (i.  e,  do  God's  work  in) 
it."  *  It  has  been  called  by  many  the  number 
of  completeness ;  but  none  of  its  connections 
necessarily  involve  this.  The  obvious  re- 
ference of  well  nigh  all  its  associations  is  to 
work :  this  may  in  some  cases  be  a  completed 
or  perfect  work ;  but  in  others  it  points  quite 
as  significantly  to  "Life's  endless  toil  and 
endeavour."  In  either  case  its  own  especial 
symbolism  is  to  the  act,  or  efibrt,  or  results 
of  work. 

•  Bleek's  Notes  to  Spiegel,  2,  7. 

'  Stromata,  Book  v.  14. 

6  Indian  Wisdom,  p.  129.  >  Hennas,  335. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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Units  0n  l^e  gospel 


Bt  Joel  Jokes,  LL.D.^ 


Matthew  i.  1.     "  The  book  of  the  generation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son 

1  These  Notes  are,  in  effect,  an  exposition  of  the 
gospel  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  this  diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures  understood 
it.   They  are  l^otes  upon  those  portions  of  the  Four 


of  Abraham,"  which  may  be  paraphrased 
thus :  The  table  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus, 

Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Ajpostles  embracing, 
rather  incidentally,  parallel  and  illustrative  passages 
from  all  the  other  mspired  books,  which  aopearad 
to  him  to  contain  and  to  develop  the  gospel  aoctrine 
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who  is  the  Christ,  the  great  King  in  whom 
the  coTcnants  God  made  with . Ahraham  and 
David  met  and  were  fulfilled.  This  title  is 
not  confined  to  the  first  seventeen  versesi 
It  extends  to  the  whole  chapter. 

The  design  of  the  Evangelists  in  composing 
the  gospels  was  to  prove  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whom  the  Jews  had  just  before 
rejected  and  put  to  death  (Acts  ii.  36),  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  i  4).  The 
Evangelist  John  expressly  declares  this  as 
his  motive  (xx.  31) ;  and  Matthew  virtually 
does  so  in  this  verse.  Had  it  been  his  object 
merely  to  deduce  the  pedigree  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  he  would  not  have  connected  His  name 
immediately  with  the  names  of  David  and 
Abraham,  nor  would  he  have  given  Him,  in 
this  place,  the  title  of  Christ,  or  King.  It 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  say  :  The  book 
of  the  generation  of  Jesus — Abraham  begat 
Isaac,  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob,  &c. 

To  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  it  was 
necessary  to  show  His  descent  from  David 
(Matt  xxii.  42).  Had  He  descended  from 
Levi,  He  might  have  been  a  priest,  but  not 
the  Christ  (Heb.  vii.  14).  Hence  the  words, 
"  son  of  David,"  denote  the  first  proof,  or 
order  of  proof,  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
and  were  added  for  that  reason.  But  why 
add  also,  **  the  son  of  Abraham  1  '*  This  was 
implied  in  His  being  the  son  of  David,  for 
David  descended  from  Abraham.  And  why 
did  the  Evangelist  not  add,   "the  son  of 

concerning  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  some  re- 
spects they  are  critical— in  Bome  respects  they  are 
historical ;  but  it  is  thdr  expository  character 
which  chiefly  distinguishes  them  —  expository  in 
the  sense  of  being  carefully  and  continually  di- 
rected towards  the  precise  understanding  of  the 
entire  meaning  of  the  particular  inspired  statements 
as  contained  m  themselves^  and  as  illustrated,  en- 
forced, or  limited  by  other  inspired  statements,  and 
by  the  great  ideas,  and  aim,  and  end  of  all  inspired 
Scripture.  The  aspect  of  the  work  is  not  devotional, 
nor  is  it  controversial ;  nor  is  it,  properly  speaking, 
dogmatical ;  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial 
analysis,  and  determination  of  the  true  meaning  of 
a  record,  the  particular  portions  of  which  that  bear 
specially  upon  certain  vast  topics  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  most  rigorous  scrutiny.  And  the  candid 
reader  will  observe,  everywhere,  the  studious  dili- 
'  genoe  with  which  every  conclusion  is  made  to  rest  on 
special  Scriptures,  which  are  constantly  cited  ;  the 
judicial  fairness  with  which  conclusions  differing 
from  the  author's  are  stated ;  the  modesty  with 
which  new  interpretations  and  peculiar  opinions 
are  axmounced ;  and  the  blended  calmness  and 
directness  with  which  his  own  interpretations  and 
judgments  are  given.  « 


Shem,"  or  some  other  earlier  ancestor  of 
David  1  See  Luke  iii.  34 — 38.  The  answer 
to  both  these  questions  is :  The  former  were 
necessary  to  state  fully  the  Evangelist's 
design  in  composing  the  gospel,  the  latter 
would  have  been  superfluous. 

This  will  appear,  if  we  reflect  that  the 
Christ  was  the  seed  especially  promised  to 
Abraham  (Rom.  ix.  •?;  Gal.  iii.  16,  19),  al- 
though afterwards  promised  to  David  under 
new  relations.  In  other  words,  the  two  great 
covenants,  viz.  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic 
or  royal  covenant,  both  met  and  were  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Hence,  we  infer  that 
the  Evangelist's  design  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  gospel  was  to  propound,  for  the  consider^ 
ation  of  his  readers,  Jesus  as  the  seed  of 
these  two  great  national  covenants.  The 
eflect  of  these  additions  to  the  proper  personal 
name  of  our  Lord,  then,  is  to  circumscribe  and 
define  the  subject  he  proposed  to  treaty  as  if 
the  Evangelist  had  said,  *'  I  propose  to  write 
the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  the 
seed  first  covenanted  to  Abraham,  and  after- 
wards to  David,  and.  therefore  the  Messiah, 
or  Christ." 

The  table  "of  pedigree  is  then  immedi- 
ately added  as  the  first  proof  of  this  propo- 
sition. This  was  a  necessary,  but  not  of 
itself  a  complete  proof.  Joseph,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  was  a  descendant  of  both  David  and 
Abraham  (Matt.  i.  20),  yet  not  the  Christ. 
To  complete  the  proof,  therefore,  the  Evan- 
gelist, as  he  proceeds,  introduces,  in  logical 
order,  other  facts,  which  serve  not  only  to 
discriminate  Jesus  from  every  other  descend- 
ant of  David,  but  to  evince  the  truth  of  his 
proposition  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  In 
general   terms  they    may  be  stated  thus : 

1.  The  human  genealogy  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

2.  His  Divine  generation  (i.  19).  3.  Extra- 
ordinary public  events  which  occurred  about 
the  time  of  His  birth,  and  the  eflect  they  had 
upon  the  mind  of  the  king  of  Judsea  (chap.  iL 
1,  2,  3—9,  16).  4.  The  ministry  and  testi- 
mony of  John  the  Baptist  (chap.  iii.).  5.  The 
miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  many  of  which 
are  recorded  to  show  that  they  were  just  such 
works  as  the  prophets  foretold  MessiiJi  should 
perform  (iv.  23,  25).  6.  The  Divine  elevation 
and  purity  of  His  doctrine  (chap.  v. — vii.). 

7.  The  manner  of  His  death  (xxvii.  50,  54). 

8.  His  resurrection  (chap,  xxviii.). 

Some  authors,  as  Whiston,  suppose  that 
the  first  portion  of  this  Gk)spel,  as  far  as  chap. 
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xiv,  1 2,  has  been  greatly  disarranged  Others 
even  call  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
first  two  chapters.  See  Bowyer'a  Conjectures 
on  Matt.  ilL 

The  foregoing  observations  furnish  suffi* 
cient  grounds  of  dissent  from  all  such  sur- 
mises. The  matters  contained  in  the  Gospel 
are  logically  arranged  with  a  view  to  prove 
the  proposition  contained  in  the  first  verse, 
which,  as  before  explained,  was  not  only  the 
most  important,  but,  in  view  of  the  sin  and 
folly  of  rejecting  Him,  appalling  to  the  nation. 
Had  Pilate  written  over  the  cross,  "  This  is 
Jesus,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham, 
the  king  of  the  Jews,"  it  would  have  been 
much  more  offensive  to  the  priests  than  the 
one  he  actually  wrote ;  for  it  would  have 
charged  them  with  rejecting  and  putting  to 
death  that  great  Deliverer  and  King,  sent  to 
them  in  fulfilment  of  those  Divine  promises) 
which  were  the  most  precious  inheritance  of 
the  nation. 

We  regard  this  Gospel  as  intended  specially 
for  Jews.  It  begins  abruptly.  It  takes  for 
granted  that  the  readers  are  well  acquainted 
with  Jewish  history.  It  was  probably 
written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  by  the  Evan- 
gelist himselfi  See  a  Tract  by  Dr.  Tregelles 
on  this  question.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
many  authentic  gospels  were  composed  for 
the  use  of  that  people  by  inspired  men, 
which  may  have  been,  and  probably  were, 
written  in  the  Hebrew,  or  the  vemaoular 
dialect  of  the  country,  and  that  to  such 
the  Evangelist  Luke  refers  in  the  first  verse 
of  his  Gospel  (Luke  i.  1).  If  so,  it  was 
a  gracious  provision  for  that  people,  suited 
to  the  exigency  of  their  times  and  condition 
as  a  nation,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
reason  of  the  injunction  our  Lord  gave  to 
His  apostles  (Luke  xxiv.  47),  "  beginning  at 
Jerusalem.''  See  notes  on  Acts  iiL  19 — 21. 
Their  time  was  short.  The  gospel  must  be 
made  known  to  them  by  writings  and  by 
preaching  soon,  or  it  would  be  too  late. 
Other  nations  could  wait,  as  their  times  were 
to  be  prolonged.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the 
gospels  referred  to  by  Luke  were  like  this 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  or  both,  we  can  account  for  their 
loss  by  supposing  they  had  served  their 
special  purpose  when  the  nation  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  people  dispersed.  This  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  however,  was  preserved  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Gentile  Church.     See 


Whitby  and  Doddridge  on  Luke  i.  1.     Also 
Clark  fimd  Town9end,  at  the  same  place. 

Matt.  i.  2.  "  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and 
Isaac  begat  Jacob,  and  Jacob  begat  Judas, 
and  his  brethren." 

We  observe  that  neither  Ishmael  nor  Esau 
is  included  in  the  enumeration.  It  is  true 
they  were  not  ancestors  of  Jesus,  nor  were 
the  brethren  of  Judas.  This  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  their  names  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  a  table  of  pedigree  as  such.  Yet, 
as  the  Evangelist  has  respect  to  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  it  was  important  to  refer 
generally  to  all  the  sons  of  Jacob,  because 
they  were  embraced  by  it,  and  he  does  so. 
For  the  same  reason  Zara  is  mentioned, 
ver.  3.  But  'no  allusion  is  made  to  the  . 
other  sons  of  Abraham  or  Isaac,  because  they 
were  to  be  numbered  among  the  Gentiles 
(Eom.  ix.  7 ;  GaL  iv.  22). 

Matt.  i.  6.  ''  And  Jesse  begat  David  tJie 
king,  and  David  the  king  begat  Solomon  " — 
not  Solomon  the  king. 

Both  the  addition  and  the  omission  are 
significant.     It  was  not  to  give  greater  honour 
to  David  than  to  Solomon  that  this  distinc- 
tion  was  made :  Solomon  was  as  truly  a  king  . 
as  David,   and   his  reign  was  even  more . 
glorious.     See   Matt.  vi.  29.     There   is  an 
allusion  here  to  the  royal  covenant,  or  the . 
covenant  of  the  kingdom,  which  God  made 
with  David,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 
2  Sam.  viL  12,  18—29;  1  Chron.  xvii.  17. 
To  the  same  covenant,   the  angel   Gabriel 
refers  in  his  address  to  Mary  (Luke  L  32,  33). 

There  is,  perhaps,  also  an  allusion  to  the 
typical  relation  of  David  to  the  Messiah. 
The  mercies  of  David  were  made  sure  by 
covenant  (Isaiah  iv.  3  ;  Acta  viii.  34).  They 
were  not  like  Adam's  (Gen.  ii.  17),  and  Saul's, 
liable  to  forfeiture  by  disobedience  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  13,  14;  xvL  1;  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  15). 
No  other  king  of  Israel  was  ever  the  object 
of  so  great  condescension  and  grace  as  David. 
He  was  not  only  king  by  Divine  right — a 
type  of  the  second  Adam,  but  an  everlasting 
kingdom  is  made  sure  to  him  and  his  seed, 
that  is  Christ  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14),  who  is  the 
second  Adam.     See  notes  on  Matt.  ix.  6. 

The  meaning  of  the  Evangelist,  then,  may    * 
be  thus  paraphrased :    *'  And  Jesse    begat 
David,  that  king  to  whom  and  to  whose  seed 
the  kingdom  was  made  sure  and  perpetual  by 
the  covenant  of  God  with  him." 

Matt.    i.    12,     "And  after  they   were 
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brought  to  Babylon,  Jecbonias^"  &c.>  and 
ver.  17,  last  clause. 

The  Evangelist  mentions  the  carrying  away 
of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  to 
Babylon,  but  says  nothing  of  their  return 
from  this  captivity.  The  reason  is,  neither 
these  nor  the  ten  tribes  which  had  previously 
been  carried  into  captivity  had  been  restored 
in  the  sense  of  the  covenant.  God  had 
promised  Abraham  to  make  him  the  father 
of  an  innumerable  posterity^  the  father  of 
nations,  the  father  of  kis^.  He  had 
promised  to  give  him  a  country  for  his 
posterity  to  dwell  in,  even  the  land  of 
Canaan.  He  had  also  promised  him  his 
blessing  and  protection  against  enemies,  and 
great  renown  ;  also  to  me^e  him  the  means 
of  blessing  the  whole  world.  And  all  these 
promises  God  had  made  sure  to  him  and  his 
seed  for  ever  by  an  oath.  See  Gen.  xii.  1, 
3  ;  xiiL  14-^17 ;  rv.  5  ;  xviL  3 — S  ;  xviil 
18;  xxii.  17,  18;  Rom.  iv.  13.  These 
promises  wece  afterwards  renewed  and  con- 
firmed to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi  1 — 5  ;  xxviii  4, 
29)  and  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xzviiL  13, 15 ;  xxxv. 
11,  12;  xlvi.  3). 

The  iewSf  for  whom  this  Evangelist 
especially  wrote,  were  sensible  that  these 
great  and  glorious  promises  had  never  been 
fulfilled.  The  ten  tribes  were  carried  into 
captivity,  B.C.  72 1>  and  had  never  retursed. 
The  two  other  tribes  were  carried  into 
captivity,  B.O.  606,  and  very  few  of  them 
comparatively  afterwards  returned.  The 
Samaritans,  a  mongrel  race,  possessed  the 
central  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  returned  Jews  were  subject 
to  the  Romans,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
arbitrary  decrees  of  that  heathen  power. 
They  had  not,  in  fact,  been  an  independent 
people  at  any  time,  after  their  captivity,  b.o. 
606,  except  about  forty  years,  and  during 
that  time  they  were  under  princes  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  but  of  LevL 

The  nation's  hope  even  at  that  time  was 
centred  in  the  expected  Messiah  or  Christ. 
None  expected  deliverance  till  He  should 
come ;  but  with  His  coming  the  nation  ex- 
pected the  realiiation  of  God's  covenants  with 
Abraham  and  David  (Luke  i.  71 ;  iL  26,  30, 
33 ;  Acta  i  6). 

What  particulars  were  included  in  the 
nation's  hope  may  be  learned  from  2  Sam. 
vil  and  1  Chron.  xviL  The  whole  of  these 
chapters   should    be    carefully   considered. 


We  select  only  a  few  verses :  "  Moreover  I 
will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people  Israel, 
and  will  plant  them^  that  they  may  dwell  in 
a  place  cf  tlieir  own,  and  move  no  more, 
neither  akaU  the  children  of  wickedness  afflict 
them  any  more  as.beforetime  ;  also  the  Lord 
telleth  thee,  that  He  will  make  thee  a  house, 
and  when  thy  days  be  f  uliilled,  &c.  I  will 
set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  &c.,  and  I  will 
establish  his  kingdom,  &c. ...  I  will  establish 
the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever,  and  thine 
house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established 
/(>r erer before  thee"  (2  Sam.  viL  10,  11, 16; 
1  Chron.  xvii.  9,  11,  12,  14).  How,  then, 
could  the  Evangelist  speak  of  a  return  from 
Babylon)  To  have  done  so  would  have 
done  violence  to  the  nation's  hopes  as  well 
as  to  the  terms  of  these  covenants. 

Some  authors,  however,  maintain  that 
portions  of  all  the  tribes  did  return  from 
their  captivity,  and  that  therefore  the  pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  restoration  of  Israel 
may  be  considered  as  fulfilled.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  at.  this  time  to  consider  these  pro- 
phecies. The  subject  comes  up  in  connection 
with  God's  covenants,  with  which  no  doubt 
the  prophecies  correspond.  It  is  undeniable, 
however,  that  the  Evangelist  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  restoration,  although  he  might 
easily  have  done  so,  if  such  were  the  fact,  in 
the  12th  verse — "  And  (after  the  return  from 
Babylon)  2orobabel  begat,"  &c.,  or  ''Abiud 
begat,"  &c.,  as  the  fact  might  be.  Josephus 
the  historian  (Antiq.  book  ii.  chap.  5,  §  2) 
evidently  supposed  that  the  ten  tribes  re- 
mained in  captivity  when  be  wrote ;  and  the 
same  appears  to  have  been  the  belief  of  his 
countrymen  (John  vii.  35  ;  James  i.  1  ;  Acts 
xxvi.  7).  Had  there  been  a  restoration  in  the 
sense  of  the  covenants,  and  consequently  of 
the  propheoies  also,  it  is  probable  the  Evan- 
gelist would  have  noted  it  as  he  did  the 
captivity,  or  he  would  have  omitted  both, 
especially  as  the  fact  of  a  captivity  had  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  pedigree  of 
our  Lotd,  but  only  with  the  covenants  which 
were  to  be  fulfilled  by  Him.  K  we  had  no 
means  of  information  but  this  chapter,  we 
might  infer  that  not  only  Salathiel,  but  all 
those  whose  names  follow  his,  were  begotten 
in  captivity  at  Babylon. 

Matt.  i.  16 "of  whom  was  bom 

Jesus  " — c£  17c  iy^yyffiii  Iritfovc. 

The  marginal  translation  of  y^yvriOty  in  v. 
20  is  begotten,  which  is  preferable  to  bom* 
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In  the  same  sense  should  the  word  ytvywfteyoy 
in  Luke  L  35  and  the  word  iyewriOfi  in  this 
place  be  rendered.  In  the  previous  parts  of 
this  chapter  the  word  iycvFijerc  is  used  in  the 

causative  or  Hiphil  sense  (T^  :^).  Here 
the  word,  without  change  of  tense,  is  con- 
verted into  the  passive  fonn,  without  any 
intimation  in  the  context  of  any  other  change 
of  the  sense.  It  is  simply  a  change  of  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  the  Divine  gener- 
ation of  Jesus,  which  the  Evangelist  proceeds 
immediately  to  explain. 

Had  not  our  Lord  been  Divine  as  well  as 
human,  no  change  of  phraseology  would  have 
been  necessary.  The  Evangelist  would  have 
continued,  luKrriip  ^e  lyivvtiat  tov  ^Iriaovy  roy 
XeyofAtvoy  Xpivrov^  and  this  would  have  been 
in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  notion  of  the 
promised  Messiah,  and  with  the  heresy  of 
Cerinthus.  The  nation  believed  that  the 
promised  Christ  would  be  a  mere  man,  who, 
by  God*s  favour  and  blessing,  would  accom- 
plish their  deliverance.  The  Evangelist  here 
corrects  that  mistake.  Yet  it  was  necessary 
that  Jesus  should  be  the  son  of  Joseph  as 
well  as  the  Son  of  God  (Mark  i.  1),  in  the 
proper  and  strict  sense  of  the  word.  If  not, 
the  table  of  pedigree  was  superfluous — in 
fact,  would  prove  nothing,  by  reason  of  its 
failure  to  connect  Jesus  with  the  ancestry  of 
Joseph.  He  was,  therefore,  not  merely  bom 
of  Mary,  but  begotten  of  her  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  yet  made  really  and  truly  the  son  of 
Joseph  by  Divine  covenant,  for  the  transac- 
tion recorded  in  vers.  20  and  21  amounts 
to  a  covenant  between  God  and  Joseph.  As 
the  creator  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  of  David 
and  Abraham,  it  was  not  possible  that  He 
should  filiate  Himself  to  either  in  any  other 
way.  He  took  to  Himself  the  body  which 
was  bom  of  Mary,^  that  is.  His  Divine 
power  was  active  in  the  generation  or  forma- 

1  "Quaeritur  num  massa,  ex  qua  Christus  pro- 
genitus  est,  in  utero  Maiiae  k  peccato  f uerit  prseser- 
vata  an  purificata,  aut  noviter  creata,"  &c.  (WaJcIiii 
Mis.  Sac).  We  regard  all  such  inquiries  as  irreverent. 
We  can  know  notning  more  about  Qod's  mysterious 
ways  and  workings  than  the  Scriptures  teach  us. 
The  incarnation  was  an  act  of  creative  power ;  above 
the  order  of  nature,  and  out  of  the  sphere  of  natural 
causes.  Who  can  explain  to  us  now  the  human 
soul  and  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord  became 
incarnate  a  second  time  in  the  dead  body  of  Jesus 
in  the  tomb  of  Joseph !  Such  acts  of  Divine  pow^ 
are  too  wonderful  for  us  to  explain.  We  siiould 
receive  them  as  facts,  as  we  do  the  fact  of  creation 
(Hebrews  xi.  3). 


tion  of  that  body,  which,  in  the  execution  of 
the  covenant.  He  committed  for  a  time  to 
their  joint  care  and  cnstody ;  each  perform- 
ing in  the  order  of  nature  their  appropriate 
offices.  Said  the  angel  to  Mary  (Luke  L  35), 
The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow 
thee,  and  therefore  shall  that  Holy  (being) 
which  shall  be  (yeyyiafityoy)  begotten  of  thee^ 
be  called  the  Son  of  God — ihaXt  is.  He  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God,  not  because  He  was 
born  of  Mary,  but  because  He  was  begotten 
by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,     See  Mark  i.  1, 

According  to  this  view,  the  word  ytyvtimc 
in  ver.  18,  or  rather  yertaiq,  which  is  the 
true  reading,  should  be  rendered  generation. 
This  sense  accords  with  the  following  verses, 
20 — 23.  The  Evangelist  is  not  speaking  in 
this  place  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Indeed, 
he  nowhere  records  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  His  birth,  as  Luke  does,  but  merely 
adverts  to  the  fact  and  place  of  His  birth,  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  which 
(as  we  may  infer  from  chapter  i.  25)  did  not 
occur  till  some  time  after  the  events  recorded 
in  verses  18 — 21. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Beza  translates  this 
word  in  Matt  L  16,  20,  and  in  John  iii.  3^ 
6,  7,  by  gigjio,  not  ncucor.  See  also  Sebast. 
Schmidt's  translation. 

Matt.  i.  23.  "  And  they  shaU  call  His 
name  Emmanuel,"  &c. 

The  framework  of  this  chapter  restsy  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  names  Jesus  (Saviour,  ver. 
22),  Ihmanubl  (God  with  us),  and  the  appel- 
lative descriptions,  t?ie  son  of  David  (the 
heir  or  seed  of  the  covenant  of  the  kingdom, 
Luke  i  31 — 32),  the  son  of  Abrdlia:in  (the 
heir  of  the  world,  Komans  iv.  13,  or  the 
seed  in  whom  all  nations  should  be  blessed, 
Galatians  iiL  8).  The  chief  object  of  the 
Evangelist  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel,  to  propound  or  set  forth  Jesus,  the 
great  subject  of  the  gospel,  in  these  four 
relations.  The  whole  Bible  is  little,  if  any- 
thing, more  than  an  expansion  ol  the  things 
involved  in  these  relations. 

The  word  Immanuel  occurs  in  the  IS'ew 
Testament  only  in  this  place.  We  infer, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Evangelist 
employs  the  word,  and  the  event  with  which 

•  These  words,  "of  thee,*'  are  supplied  by  the 
translators,  tliough  they  do  not  appear  to  be  an 
addition  to  the  text,  even  in  the  earliest  edition. 
(161L) 
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he  connects  it,  tliat  it  is  a  name  assumed  to 
denote  the  incarnate  relation  of  Jehovah  to 
His  people.  Before  the  incarnation,  Jehovah 
Tras  Eloah,  or  Elohim,  to  the  seed  of  Israel 
(see  1  Kings  xviiL  21,  39,  Hebrew  text),  a 
distinction,  however,  which  Elias  Hutter,  in 
his  Hebrew  version  of  the  ^ew  Testament, 
and  his  revisers,  have  not  observed,  as  per- 
haps thej  ought  to  have  done,  in  rendering 
Hebrews  zL  16.  By  incarnation,  Jehovah 
assumed  a  new  relation  to  the  fallen  race  of 
man,  viz.  that  contemplated  in  the  covenant 
of  redemption.  In  this  new  relation  He 
became  the  seed  of  David,  the  Heir  of  the 
throne  of  David  (Acts  iL  31) ;  the  Heir  of 
the  world  (Dan.  vii.  14).  As  Jehovah  and 
Creator,  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  universe ;  as 
Son  of  man  (Ben  Adam,  Ps.  viii.)  He  is  the 
liord  of  the  world  (Deut.  x.  14 ;  Psalm  xxiv. 
1 ;  1  Cor.  X.  26,  28) ;  as  Immanuel,  He  has 
a  land  ^  especially  His  own  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  16 
— 21) ;  having  a  defined  length  and  breadth. 
It  is  the  land  which  Isaiah  prophesied  would 
be  overrxm  by  the  king  of  Assyria  (Isa.  viii.  8). 
He  has  a  people  also  as  well  as  a  kingdom  of 
defined  limits  (John  i.  11).    Etc  to  i^m  7i\d€ 

Kai  01  "i^ioi  avTOV  ov  "rrapikafiov.  This  laud  is 
the  land  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  by 
covenant  (Genesis  xiii.  14, 15 ;  xii.  7).  Of  this 
covenant  the  Evangelist  iiad  already  reminded 
his  readers,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Gospel, 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  suggest  to  an 
intelligent  Jew  of  his  own  day  how  great 
•were  the  sin  and  folly  of  their  rulers  in 
rejecting  Jesus,  in  whom  alone  any  of  the 
blessings  of  this  covenant  could  be  fulfilled. 

We  sometimes  hear  devout  persons  invoke 
God's  blessing  on  their  country,  in  terms 
expressive  of  the  relation  which  the  Lord 
(Jehovah)  assumed  by  His  incarnation  to 
the  elect  Israel  and  the  land  especially  in- 
cluded in  the  Abrahamic  covenant — "  Make 
this  land"  (meaning  their  own  country) 
'•Immanuel'fl  land,"  or  similar  expressions. 
We  doubt  not  that  such  petitions,  devoutly 
uttered,  may  be  answered,  but  not  according 
to  the  letter  (Isaiah  viii.  8). 

The  Evangelist  quotes  in  this  place  Isaiah 
viL  14,  where  the  name  first  occurs  in  the 

^  It  18  to  be  observed  that  the  property  in  the 
soil  of  Canaan  God  expressly  reserved  to  Himself. 
*'  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever :  for  the  land 
%g  Mine:  Te  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me  ^ 
(Leviticus  xxv.  23).  That  is,  the  Israelites  were  to 
be  mere  occupants,  not  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
Comp.  John  i.  11.    Original  Greek. 


Old  Testament.  It  occnrs  also  in  Isaiah  viii. 
8,  10.  The  LXX.  translate  it  in  both  these 
places  ntff  ifitjv  6  Oeoc*  So  does  John  David 
Michaelis.  The  Vulgate,  Sebast.  Schmidt, 
Castalio,  Diodati,  and  the  authorized  English 
Version,  transfer  the  word  in  viii.  8,  as  a 
proper  name,  and  translate  it  in  the  tenth 
verse.  Luther,  Stier,  and  Theile  translate 
the  tenth  verse,  denn  hier  ist  Immanuel, 
"  because  Immanuel  is  here."  Eegarded  as  a 
proper  name,  and  we  may  so  regard  it  in  all 
these  places,  the  last  clause  of  the  tenth 
verse  may  be  shortly  expressed,  "  because  of 
Immanuel/'  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
verse  would  be,  The  counsel  of  the  confeder- 
ated enemies  of  ImmanueFs  land,  the  land 
of  the  covenant,  should  come  to  naught,  and 
their  word  should  not  stand  because  of  Im- 
manuel. It  is  His  land.  See  Glassius  Phil. 
Sac.,  p.  1066, 7,  and  David  Martin's  (French 
version)  Comm.  on  Isaiah  viii.  8.  But  the 
full  explanation  of  this  name  is  given  by  the 
Evangelist,  John  i.  1 — 14. 

Matt.  i.  24.  "  Then  Joseph  being  raised 
from  sleep  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had 
bidden  him,"  &c. 

If  we  were  to  inquire,  "  How  could  Christ, 
being  the  Son  of  God,  become  manV  it 
might  be  answered:  By  His  creating  for 
Himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul, 
as  He  did  for  Adam,  our  first  parent,  and  by 
then  uniting  to  it  His  Divine  nature,  so  as  to 
form  one  person.  But  had  He  adopted  this 
method,  He  would  not  have  been  of  our  race, 
nor  could  He  have  been  the  promised  seed 
of  the  woman,  whose  office  it  would  be  to 
crush  the  serpent's  head.  If  we  inquire 
again,  "  How  did  Christ,  being  the  Son  of 
God,  become  man]"  it  might  be  answered: 
By  His  taking  to  Himself  a  true  body  and 
a  reavsonable  soul,  in  the  race  of  man,  and 
entering  into  the  family  of  man  according 
to  the  order  of  nature*  which  He  Himself 
had  established.  In  this  way  He  did  be- 
come a  member  of  the  human  family,  and 
the  promised  seed  of  the  woman.  But  if 
we  inquire  again,  "  How  could  Christ,  being 
the  Son  of  God,  become  the  son  of  Joseph  1" 
it  may  be  answered  :  In  the  same  way  that 
He  could  become  the  son  of  David,  or  the 
son  of  Abraham  (Matt.  L  1).  The  difficulty 
in  either  case  is  precisely  that  with  which 
our  Lord  pressed  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xxiL 
42,  45)  when  He  inquired  of  them,  "  What 
think  ye  of  Christ  1   Whose  son  is  he  1 "    In 
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Eev.  xxii.  16  He  says  of  Himself,  ''I  am 
the  root  of  David,"  that  is,  David  as  truly 
sprung  from  Me  as  the  tree  grows  up  from  its 
root  He  adds,  "  I  am  the  offspring  of  David," 
that  is,  I  sprung  from  David  as  truly  as  the 
branch  shoots  off  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
But  how  can  this  be  f  He  was  David's  Lord, 
because  He  created  him.  He  was  David's 
son,  because  He  graciously  covenanted  with 
David  that  He  would  take  to  Himself  the 
human  nature  in  his  race.  He  was  Joseph's 
son,  because  He  selected  the  family  of  Joseph 
as  that  in  which  He  would  fulfil  His  cove- 
nant with  David  and  Abraham.  He  was  as 
truly,  and  in  the  same  sense,  the  son  of 
Joseph  as  He  was  of  David  or  Abraham. 
The  cause  or  reason  of  His  being  the  son  of 
either  was  His  sovereign  purpose  and  promise 
to  put  Himself  in  that  relation.  It  may  be 
objected  that  by  son  (Matt.  I  1)  we  must 
understand  descendant,  and  thus  understood, 
we  may  with  strict  accuracy  say,  He  descended 
from  Abraham  and  David  through  Mary,  not 
through  Joseph.  But  the  word  descemiant 
creates  the  same  difficulties  as  the  word  son^ 
understood  in  the  sense  of  an  immediate 
descendant.  For  how,  we  may  inquire  as 
before,  could  Christ,  being  the  Son  of  God, 
become  a  descendant  of  David,  or  of  Abra- 
ham, or  of  Adam,  or  of  Eve,  or  of  Mary? 
The  answer  must  be  the  same  as  that  already 
given.  It  may  be  objected  again,  that  we 
iind  express  covenants  with  Abraham  and 
David  to  this  intent,  but  none  of  like  nature 
or  import  with  Joseph.  To  this  objection 
we  reply.  The  transaction  with  Joseph  re- 
corded in  vers.  20,  21,  and  24,  amounts  to 
a  covenant  "  Joseph  did  as  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  bidden  him."  See  chap.  ii.  13,  14, 
19,  20—23. 

Matt.  i.  18 — 25.  From  what  has  been 
said  it  sufficiently  appears  that  these  verses 
really  form  a  part  •f  the  table  of  pedigree. 
The  Evangelist  had  shown  the  descent  from 
Abraham  to  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary ; 
naming  the  father  who  begat  and  the  son 
begotten.  In  the  16  th  verse  he  changes 
the  phraseology.  He  says  not  that  Joseph 
begat  Jesus,  but  simply  that  Joseph  was  the 
husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  Jesus  was  be- 
gotten. Here,  then,  is  an  omission  which 
must  be  supplied.  Had  the  table  stopped 
here,  the  reader  might  have  inquired.  Who 


begat  Jesus  %  Anticipating  this  inquiry,  tbe 
Evangelist  answers,  ''The  Holy  Ghost" 
Again  it  might  be  inquired.  How  could  that 
be  known)  This  question,  also,  is  antici- 
pated, and  the  answer  given,  *'  By  Divine 
revelation."  The  Evangelist  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  such  a  revelation  was  made  to 
Joseph ;  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made ; 
and  the  occasion  which  led  to  it.  He  states 
the  facts  circumstantially  as  they  occurred, 
doubtless  by  inspiration,  and  not  upon  in- 
formation received  either  directly  or  at  second 
hand  from  Joseph.  By  this  method,  we  are 
taught  incidentdly  several  particulars  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  which  would  have 
been  excluded  by  a  concise  statement  of  the 
simple  fact  of  the  generation  of  the  human 
person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
— >irK€u/ia  ?£  ayiov  iytvviiat  rov  'lri<rovv. 

Thus  we  learn,  for  example,  that  His  pei^ 
sonal  name  (Jesus)  was  Divinely  appointed, 
and  that  Joseph  was  commanded  to  call  Him 
by  that  name  (Matt  i.  21),  as  Mary  previously 
had  been  (Luke  i.  31).  The  obedience  of 
Joseph  to  this,  as  to  other  commands,  gave  to 
the  proceeding,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
form  of  a  synallagmatic  transaction,  and  thj» 
effect  of  a  covenant.  In  this  way,  too,  the 
Evangelist  shows  how  Isa.  viL  14,  which  pre- 
dicts the  incarnation,  was  fulfilled — a  pro- 
phecy quite  indefinite  in  its  terms,  but  made 
precise  by  the  revelation  of  the  angel  to 
Joseph.  The  prophet  says,  "  Behold,  a  virgin 
shall  conceive,**  &c. ;  but  by  what  power  he 
does  not  say ;  and  his  words  might  naturally 
suggest  the  inquiry  of  Mary,  Luke  i.  34,  35. 

The  Vulgate  translates  ver.  18,  Christ i 
autem  generoHo  sic  erat  Erasmus  preferred 
this  reading,  and  Mill  inclined  to  it;  but 
Whitby  contended  for  the  texius  receptus. 
As  the  object  of  the  Evangelist  was  to  trace 
the  descent  of  the  royal  office  to  Jesus,  and 
show  His  right  to  it  o^  the  CPirist  or  Messiah, 
we  see  a  reason  why  he  should  use  that  desig- 
nation. But  as  that  was  His  title,  not  His 
personal  name,  it  was  proper,  in  this  verse, 
to  designate  Him  by  His  personal  name 
rather  than  by  His  title ;  yet  not  improper 
to  add  the  title,  especially  as  He  had  already 
done  so  in  the  16th  verse  after  a  6  Xcyo/icvoc. 
The  last  word  in  the  25th  verse  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  resuming  of  the  narrative  at 
ver.  16. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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AN   EXPOSITION  OF  2  COEINTHIANS  v.  1. 
Bt  Bey.  Jaxeb  B.  Miles,  D.D. 


A  MODERN  writer  has  said,  "  The  doctrine  of 
Protestant  sects  in  relation  to  this  point — of 
those  I  mea^  which  hold  the  resurrection  of 
the  hody,  and  do  not  admit  the  intermediate 
world — is  painfully  confused  and  wavering." 
And  he  adds,  "  This  diversity  and  confusion 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  due  in  p$irt 
to  the  conflict  of  the  views  represented  in 

ttie  New  Testament  itself. It  is  im- 

possihle,  I  believe,  to  deduce  from  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  a  doctrine  of  the 
life  to  come,  which  shall  fit  all  the  texts  and 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  subject,  which 
shall  harmonize  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the 
*new  earth'  and  the  New  Jerusalem  upon 
it,  with  Paul's  conception  of  being  raised 
from  the  dead  and  caught  up  into  the  clouds 
to  dwell  with  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  which 
shall  harmonize  any  doctrine  of  final  resur- 
rection with  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  thief 
on  the  cross  :  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  paradise.' "  ^ 

Now,  that  the  doctrine  of  Protestant 
Churches  in  relation  to  the  resurrection  is  pain- 
fully confused  and  wavering,  we  are  obliged  to 
admit.  We  must  also  acknowledge  an  unrea- 
sonable prejudice  against  endeavours  to  gain 
definite  and  consistent  views  on  this  subject 
to  some  extent  prevails.  There  is,  however, 
no  doctrine  of  our  faith  in  respect  to  which 
con  fusion  is  more  fruitful  of  evil  consequences, 
and  in  relation  to  which  clear  and  consistent 
views  would  not  exert  a  more  salutary  in- 
fluence. But  that  the  diversity  and  con- 
fusion in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  are  due 
at  all  to  the  conflict  of  views  represented  in 
the  New  Testament  itself  we  deny.  We 
maintain  that  it  is  possible  to  deduce  from 
the  Scriptures  a  doctrine  of  the  life  to  come 
which  shall  fit  all  the  texts  and  satisfy  all 
the  demands  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  true 
that  no  Protestant  sect  holds  a  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  that  meets  what  are  now 

'  Reason  in  Beligion,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  ppr 
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thought  to  be  all  the  demands  of  the  subject. 
But  are  we  sure  that  even  in  this  day  of 
advanced  Biblical  and  scientific  learning,  all. 
thie  demands  of  the  subject  are  fully  known  I 
Indeed  are  we  sure  any  sect  has  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures  all  the  knowledge  they  contain 
on  this  point  ?  When  the  New  Testament 
is  charged  with  presenting  conflicting  views 
on  this  subject,  we  can  but  ask,  Is  it  not 
possible  that  more  light  in  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  to  be  derived 
both  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the  book 
of  nature  than  has  yet  been  gained  by 
any  religious  sect  or  school  of  philosophers  1 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  views  presented 
seem  to  some  persons  to  be  conflicting, 
simply  because  they  do  not  employ  a  sound- 
ing line  long  enough  to  reach  down  to  the 
depths  of  meaning  contained  in  the  inspired 
statements  1  The  well  is  deep.  Our  present 
design  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
great  theme  of  the  resurrection.  We  propose 
to  present  the  sense  of  one  specific  passage  of 
Scripture  bearing  upon  this  theme.  In*  the 
prosecution  of  this  design  we  shall  necessarily 
refer  to  several  of  the  texts  relating  to  this 
subject,  inasmuch  as  Scripture  is  the  only 
safe  expounder  of  Scripture. 

How  much  now  does  the  passage  under 
consideration  authorize  us  to  affirm  respecting 
the  resurrection ) 

That  the  phrases  ^  iiriynoc  fifiuv  otKla  rov 
(TKrivovgf  and  oiKtav  d\eipoTroiriToyy  aiutvioy, 
refer  respectively  to  the  earthly,  perishable 
body,  and  the  new  glorified  body,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  proof.  A  single  remark 
of  Olshausen  explains  these  phrases :  "  There 
hovered  before  the  Apostle's  mind  a  parallel 
between  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  the 
earthly,  movable  sanctuary,  made  by  man, 
and  the  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  by 
human  hands,  i.  e.  the  spiritual  building  of 
the  New  Testament.  To  the  former  cor- 
responds the  earthly,  perishable  body ;  to  the 
latter  the  new,  glorified  body." 
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It  will  be  observed  the  passage  expresses 
not  merely  a  presumption,  a  conjecture,  a 
supposition.  The  first  and  irresistible  im- 
pression the  reading  of  it  makes  upon  the 
mind  is,  that  it  is  a  real  and  decided  affirma- 
tioiL  Oi^afitv  yap,  for  we  know,  says  Paul. 
His  words  denote  belief  in  the  highest  degree, 
even  perfect  assurance.  The  Apostle  virtually 
says,  (1)  The  subject-matter  of  what  follows 
is  the  truth;  (2)  I  have  conclusive  proofs  of 
its  truthfulness ;  (3)  I  confidently  believe 
that  truth.  His  state  of  mind  is  very  far 
from  being  painfully  confused  and  wavering. 
He  expresses  a  confidence  perfect  and  sublime, 
disturbed  by  no  doubt,  fixed  and  tranquil, 
like  the  repose  of  the  Divine  mind  itself. 
Our  whole  endeavour,  then,  must  be  to 
ascertain  what  he  affirms. 

(1)  One  thing  of  which  Paul  declares  him- 
self to  be  perfectly  sure  is,  that  he  himself, 
and  the  Christians  whom  he  addresses,  are  to 
exist  after  death  for  ever  as  embodied  beings : 
"  Though  our  earthly  house  of  this  tent  be 
dissolved,  we  have  from  God  a  building." 
Notice,  here  is  an  admission  in  regard  to  the 
resolution  of  the  earthly  body  to  its  con- 
stituent elements,  which  extends  even  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  all  that  science  has  claimed, 
indeed,  of  all  that  science  ever  can  claim  on 
this  point.  Does  modern  chemistry  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  poet's  words  : 

'*  Nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  waA  laid  with  many  tears, 
Not  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 
Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  CTowth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
And  lost  each  human  trace  ;  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  snare  ana  treads  upon  ; 
The  oak  shall  send  his  roots  abroad  and  pierce  thy 
mould." 

Has  philosophy  demonstrated  that  the  human 
body  is  in  a  state  of  constant  flux ;  that  as 
often  as  once  every  seven  years  eveiy  particle 
of  matter  composing  it  is  changed ;  that 
soon  after  death  it  is  resolved  into  clay,  lime- 
stone, carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  imponderable  gases;  that 
the  dust  to  wliich  it  returns  springs  up  in 
the  varied  forms  of  vegetable  life;  so  that 
the  beasts  of  the  field  crop  the  grasses  and 
the  herbs  which  derive  their  succulence  from 
the  constituent  material  of  the  bodies  of 


buried  men ;  that  the  particles  which  now 
compose  one  body  have  previously  belonged 
to  ten  thousand  other  bodies  ?  Paul  concedes 
all  this  by  the  use  of  the  word  KaraXvd^f 
dissolved,  diaunitedy  loosened  doio%  or  apart. 
Indeed,  could  chemistry  achieve  what  cliem- 
istry  can  never  achieve,  take  cognizance  of 
each  infinitesimal  atom  of  the  material  body, 
and  prove  that  each  one  of  these  is  at  death 
for  ever  severed  from  its  connection  with  the 
spirit,  still  the  teaching  of  chemistry  would 
not  come  into  conflict  with  this  statement  of 
the  Apostle.  There  is  no  possibility  that 
science,  whatever  rnay  be  the  degree  of  its 
advancement,  will  find  that  the  earthly  body 
after  death  undergoes  a  change  more  complete 
and  radical  than  is  expressed  by  the  word 
KaroKvQ^,  And  yet  Paul  affirms  that  the 
departed  exist  with  bodies.  His  language 
necessarily  implies  more  than  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Says  Olshausen  :  "  The  Apostle 
in  no  respect  recognizes  the  idea  of  a  pure 
spiritual  extension  of  life  into  etei-nity  \  with- 
out corporeality  there  can  be  no  everlasting 
happiness  or  eternity  for  the  creature." 
"  We  have  from  God  a  building,  i.  c.  an 
organized  body.  There  were  some  among 
those  to  whom  Paul  wrote  who  admitted  the 
future  existence  of  the  soul,  but  who  did 
not  believe  the  soul  was  united  to  a  body  in 
the  future  state.  Paul  explicitly  teaches  that 
the  future  existence  of  the  spirit  shall  not 
be  that  of  a  mere  formless  and  bodiless  spirit. 
The  saints  shall  possess  forms,  bodies." 
"  We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  [this  earthly 
body]  do  groan,  being  burdened;  not  for 
that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed 
upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up 
of  life."  Though  this  earthly  body  fall  otf 
and  return  to  its  ultimate  elements,  yet  we 
are  not  to  be  houseless  and  unclothed.  We 
are  not  to  be  left  shelterless,  homeless  spirits. 
We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
Our  instinctive  cravings  for  a  body  are  not  to 
be  mocked  and  denied.  We  are  to  be  clothed 
upon.  We  are  to  be  furnished  with  a  build- 
ing from  God.  In  connection  with  this 
passage  notice  some  of  the  Apostle's  expres- 
sions in  his  matchless  argument  in  proof  of 
the  resurrection  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  :  **  God 
giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him. 
There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body."  How  could  Paul  more  unequivocally 
than  he  does  by  these  words  declare  that  the 
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product  of  the  resurrection  will  be  a  real  and 
proper  body.  According  to  the  best  au- 
thorities the  word  aw/ia,  here  translated  body, 
denotes  invariably,  both  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment and  in  classical  Greek,  only  an  organic, 
living  body.  It  necessarily  implies  a  material, 
Hving  organization  or  structure.  Qualified 
by  the  word  irvevfiaTiKov,  it  denotes,  indeed, 
a  body  of  a  peculiar  kind,  a  spiritual  body,  a 
body  wonderfully  refined  and  etherealized,  so 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  spirit 
in  its  exalted  future  state.  But  after  all  it  is 
to  be  a  material  structure  or  organization. 
The  words  "spiritual  body"  admit  of  no 
other  interpretation.  To  assert  that  irvevfia- 
TiKov  a&fia,  spiritual  body,  means  pure  spirit, 
is  to  make  Paul  contradict  himself.  Besides, 
if  the  soul  is  not  to  be  clothed  with  a  body 
in  the  future  state,  this  entire  alignment  of 
the  Apostle  falls  to  the  ground.  All  his 
reasoning  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
expressed  in  the  dediuration :  '^  God  giveth 
it  a  body."  !Not  less  explicit  are  his  words 
to  the  Philippiahs :  "  Who  shall  change  our 
vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
His  [Christ's]  glorious  body."  What  possible 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  this  language 
except  that  in  the  future  state  the  saints  are 
to  possess  spiritual,  glorified  bodies, — ^bodies 
that  will  perfectly  subserve  the  wants  of  the 
spirit  1  Even  as  the  earthly  body  is  adapted 
to  our  life  on  the  earth,  so  the  spiritual  body 
wil>  be  fitted  to  the  economy  of  heaven. 

(2)  Again,  from  this  passage  we  learn 
something  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of 
the  future  body.  We  are  taught  not  merely 
that  the  saints  are  to  receive  from  God  a 
buildiDg.  Paul  intimates  what  kind  of  a 
structure  it  is  to  be.  It  is  to  be  oUiav, 
dxetpairoiriToy,  alifvioy,  iv  rote  ovpayocc,a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  ever  enduring,  and  of 
a  heavenly  nature.  Thus  he  describes  the 
resurrection  body  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
present  body.  The  present  body  is  tent-like, 
only  a  temporary  structure.  The  future  body 
is  to  endure  for  ever.  The  present  body  is 
earthly  in  its  nature.  The  future  body  is  to 
be  heavenly.  In  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  presents  this  contrast  in 
singularly  striking  terms.  Over  against  the 
corruption,  the  dishonour,  the  weakness  of  the 
natural  body  he  places  the  incormption,  the 
glory,  and  the  power  of  the  spiritual  body. 
While  he  maintains  that  the  product  of  the 
lesurrection  will  be  a  real  body,  yet  he 
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illustrates  the  amaring  contrast  between  that 
body  and  the  earthly  body  by  calling  our 
attention  to  the  essential  differences  between 
earthly  bodies.  He  specifies  the  bodies  of 
men,  of  beasts,  of  fishes,  and  of  birds.  Be- 
hold, he  says,  how  varied  their  composition, 
structure,  and  powers.  But  even  more 
striking  than  these  contrasts  are  those  be- 
tween terrestrial  and  celestial  bodies.  The 
glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of 
the  terrestrial  is  another. 

Precisely  here  arises  the  nice  question :  Is 
the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
future  body  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  the  twol  Does  the  Apostle's  language, 
fairly  interpreted,  forbid  us  to  believe  Uie 
resurrection  body  will  be  in  any  sense  iden- 
tical with  the  body  we  possess  here  1  We 
may  not  delay  to  detennine  the  difficult 
philosophical  point, — exactly  what  is  essen- 
tial to  constitute  identity.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible to  specify  some  things  which  are  not 
essential  for  preserving  the  identity  of  the 
present  with  the  future  body.  Obviously  it 
is  not  essential  for  this,  as  some  of  the  most 
popular  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  imply,  that  the  same  particles  of 
matter  that  are  deposited  in  the  ground,  or 
compose  the  body  at  death,  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  resurrection  body.  We 
think  and  speak  of  our  present  bodies  as 
the  same  bodies  we  possessed  five,  ten, 
twenty,  sixty  years  ago,  while  there  is  not 
in  them,  not  even  in  their  bones,  one  particle 
of  the  same  matter  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed a  few  years  since.  How  different  in 
mind  and  body,  in  form  and  size,  in.  all 
things,  the  infant  and  the  man ;  and  yet  the 
person,  through  all  its  changes,  has  preserved 
its  identity.  That  lordly  old  elm,  you  say, 
is  the  identical  tree  that  half  a  century  ago 
defied  the  blasts  of  winter,  and  among  whose 
leaf-clad  branches%>in  summer  the  feathered 
songsters  sweetly  warbled  their  notes.  But 
there  may  not  be  a  particle  of  the  matter 
which  composed  that  goodly  tree  fifty  years 
ago  in  it  to-day.  The  traveller  of  to-day  stands 
on  the  banks,  or  glides  over  the  green  waters, 
of  the  river  Nile.  This  is  the  same  old  river,  . 
he  says  to  himself,  that,  ages  since,  bore  upon 
its  ^'  heaving  bosom  anon  the  cradle  of  Moses, 
the  gay  vessels  of  the  undulation  festivals,  the 
stately  processions  of  the  mystic  priesthood, 
the  gorgeous  barge  of  Cleopatra,  the  glitter- 
ing, changing,  flashing  tumult  of  thousands 
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of  years  of  life."  But  yet  tliat  river  is  not 
composed  of  the  same  globules  of  water 
that  thiee  thousand  years  ago  **  waded  tedi- 
ously through  the  !E^yptian  plains,  and  so 
rolled  down  to  the  sea  ";  not  even  the  same 
particles  of  matter  compose  its  banks  and 
channel,  and  the  herbage  that  fringes  its 
banks.  The  identity  of  the  insect  is  pre- 
served through  all  the  transformations  by 
which  it  passes  from  the  chrysalis  to  the 
butterfly.  These  illustrations  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  raised  body  may  be  properly 
said  to  be  the  same  with  the  one  we  now 
possess,  even  if  it  can  be  proved  that  not  one 
particle  of  the  matter  composing  the  earthly 
body  will  enter  into  the  heavenly  body. 

Suppose  the  historical  connection  between 
the  future  and  the  present  body  shall 'remain 
unbroken,  and  they  shall  be  united  by  the 
power  of  a  continuous  life,  just  as  the  his- 
torical connection  and  the  life  are  continued 
in  the  body  of  the  same  person  from  infancy 
to  old  age;  suppose,  also,  the  future  body 
shall  express  the  conceptions  and  emanations 
of  the  soul  and  obey  the  will,  even  as  does 
the  present  body ;  why  may  not  then 
the  identity  of  the  present  and  the  raised 
body  be  preserved  ]  The  two  bodies  may  be 
spoken  of  as  one  body,  as  'Hhe  same,  and 
yet  never  the  same."  Does,  now,  the  language 
of  Paul  represent  the  differences  between  the 
two  bodies  to  be  so  great  and  radical  as  not 
to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  identity  in  the 
sense  explained  )  He  teaches  us  the  present 
body  is  earthly,  and  that  it  is  to  be  dissolved. 
The  future  body  is  heavenly  and  undecaying. 
More  clearly  to  unfold  his  meaning  he  em- 
ploys the  illustration  t)f  the  seed  sown. 
"  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened 
except  it  die.  Tiiou  sowest  not  that  body 
that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance 
of  wheat  or  of  some  other  grain ;  but  God 
giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,  and 
to  every  seed  his  own  body."  Our  Saviour 
employs  the  same  analogy  in  illustration  of 
this  point.  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except 
a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  remaineth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit."  What,  then,  does  the 
process  of  germination  in  the  plant  teach  us) 
The  seed  dies  and  is  decomposed.  How 
amazingly  different  in  size,  in  form,  in  pro- 
perties, and  characteristics  the  plant  or  the 
majestic  tree  from  the  tiay  seed  £rom  which 
it  springs.    And  yet,  science  teaches  us  that 


in  that  tiny  seed  exists  the  embryo  of  the 
great  tree,  tiiat  something  from  the  seed — ^it 
may  be  in  some  cases  a  particle  too  minute 
to  be  discerned  by  the  help  of  the  most 
powerful  glasses — does  certainly  enter  iato 
the  composition  of  the  plant,  and  that  the 
connection  of  life  between  the  seed  and  the 
plant  through  all  changes  is  preserved  un- 
broken. Mkrk  the  testimony  of  an  eminent 
scientist  of  our  own  time.  His  words  are : 
''I  know  there  are  some  who  entertain  a 
vague  fear  that  the  facts  of  chemistry  conflict 
with  this  most  cherished  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  faith,  but  so  far  from  this  I  find 
that  they  elucidate  and  confirm  it."  And 
again  :  "  The  glorious  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection modem  scientific  discoveries  most 
fully  confirm.  As  the  grain  sown  in  the 
furrow  rises  into  the  glory  of  the  full-eared 
com,  so  when  this  cormptible  shall  have  put 
on  incormption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality,  our  natural  body,  sown 
in  dishonour  and  weakness,  will  be  raised  a 
spiritual  body,  clothed  in  glory  and  power."  ^ 

Modem  science,  enlightened  as  it  is,  can- 
not disprove  the  statement  of  Dr.  South 
made  centuries  since:  "There  is  a  portion 
of  matter  in  every  human  body  that  never 
passes  by  transmutation  into  any  other  ani- 
mated body,  but  sinks  into  and  rests  in  the 
common  mass  of  matter,  and  there  remains 
unchanged  till  the  last  day.  What  these 
parts  are,  and  what  quantity  of  matter  they 
amount  to,  is  known  only  to  God."  Neither 
science  nor  revelation  teach  us  just  how  much 
of  the  material  of  our  earthly  house  will  be 
wrought  iato  our  heavenly  building.  But 
both  science  and  the  Bible  are  harmonious  in 
affirming  that  something  from  the  earthly 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
heavenly.  Both  warrant  the  assertion,  of  the 
real  and  proper  identity  of  the  two  bodies. 

(3)  In  unfolding  the  sense  of  this  passage, 
the  next  question  which  arises  is:  When 
does  the  saint  come  into  the  possession  of 
his  heavenly  building?  when  is  he  invested 
with  the  spiritual  body  )  Of  all  the  questions 
suggested  by  the  passage  under  consideration, 
this  is  the  most  difficult  of  solutioiL  It 
would  be  presumption  in  us  to  expect  to 
answer  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  alL 
Still  we  are  not  excused  from  an  honest 
endeavour  to  search  out  the  answer  to  this 

1  Religion  and  Chemistry,  by  ProL  J.  P.  Cooke, 
Jr.,  pp.  104^  106. 
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<}uestion  so  far  as  that  answer  may  be  known. 
Moreover,  we  must  be  allowed  here  to  assume 
that  the  soul  exists  in  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness during  the  interval,  whatever  it  may  be, 
between  death  and  the  general  judgment. 

Our  present  question  is  :  When  does  the 
soul  receive  its  spiritual  body?  Does  it 
come  into  the  possession  of  that  body  at 
the  instant  of  its  passage  through  the  gates 
of  eternity,  or  not  until  after  the  lapse 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  centuries,  at  a 
point  lying  on  far  away  in  the  limitless 
future,  almost  or  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought,  that  point  which  is  designated  as 
the  general  resurrection  and  judgment,  the 
time  of  the  final  consummation  of  the  uni- 
verse. All  attempts  to  fix  definitely  that 
time  have  proved  signal  failures.  The  pro- 
babiUties  are,  myriaids  of  years  will  have 
rolled  into  eternity  ere  that  time  will  arrive. 
If  we  may  credit  eminent  astronomers,  it 
will  take  eighteen  millions  of  years  for  the 
heavens  to  complete  one  revolution  around  a 
common  centre.  How  many  revolutions  the 
heavens  are  ordained  to  make  before  they 
shall  be  dissolved  we  know  not.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  a  large  number.  If  so, 
the  period  that  is  to  elapse  before  the  final 
judgment  passes  knowledge.  Does  the  saint 
receive  his  heavenly  building  at  the  moment 
of  death,  or  will  he  exist  a  disembodied 
spirit  until  all  these  ages  shall  have  passed 
awayl  There  are  some  considerations  dis- 
posing us  to  answer,  that  he  receives  from 
God  his  spiritual  body  the  moment  he  lays 
down  his  earthly  body. 

(a)  One  of  these  considerations  is  the  fact 
that  this  supposition  is  more  agreeable  to  our 
instinctive  cravings  than  any  other.  As  we 
naturally  shrink  with  horror  from  the  thought 
of  annihilation,  as  we  instinctively  crave 
immortality,  so  we  naturally  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  existing  in  eternity  as  disem- 
bodi^  unclothed  spirits,  so  we  instinctively 
crave  a  body.  We  would  not  be  unclothed. 
We  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of  having 
our  spirits  deprived  of  all  covering.  We 
would  be  clothed  upon,  and  clothed  upon  all 
the  time,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed 
up  of  life.  Kow,  if  these  inborn  desires  of 
our  souls,  these  instinctive  cravings,  are  re- 
ferred to — and  that  they  are  thus  properly 
referred  to  all  admit — as  affording  a  presump- 
tion that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  will  exist 
eternally  without  a  body,  then  they  must  be 


admitted  to  afford  a  presumption  more  or 
less  strong  that  the  soul  will  not  exist  for 
indefinite  ages,  for  a  period,  which  is  to  our 
thought  and  feeling  almost  or  quite  equiva- 
lent to  eternity,  without  a  body.  In  other 
words,  the  view  that  the  saint  receives  his 
house  of  peerless  beauty  and  glory  the  mo- 
ment he  is  dispossessed  of  hi^  tent-Uke  abode, 
will  be  generally  conceded,  wo  think,  to  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  than  any 
other  view.  The  idea  of  being  unclothed 
and  houseless  for  indefinite  ages  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  us. 

(b)  Again,  this  view  may  find  additional 
plausibility  if  we  consider  what  is  essential 
to  the  personality  of  a  finite,  created  being. 
Our  conception  of  a  complete  created  person 
comprises  both  soul  and  body.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  Scriptural  references 
to  angels  are  such  as  to  justify  the  belief 
^at  they  possess  bodies,  bodies  transcend- 
ently  etherealized  and  refined,  '*  like  light  in 
rapidity  of  movement  and  appearance,  and 
endowed  with  powers  adequate  to  the  duties 
and  exigencies  of  high  immortal,  spiritual 
life."  But  is  corporeality  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  finite,  created  being  1  In  other 
words^  Is  an  unembodied,  finite  creature  a 
contradiction  in  terms  ?  If  so,  our  question 
is  answered.  Only  one  conclusion  is  possible. 
The  spirit  is  clothed  upon  with  its  spiritual 
house  the  moment  its  tabernacle  of  clay  is 
dissolved.  It  steps  from  its  earthly  abode, 
not  out  of  doors,  but  into  its  heavenly  house. 
There  are  metaphysicians  who  hold  that  a 
creature  without  any  bodily  form  is  incon- 
ceivable. Says  Dr.  Kurtz :  "  God  alone  is 
an  infinite,  an  absolute  Spirit.  He  only 
exists  above  and  beyond  time  and  space.  A 
created  spirit  without  a  corporeal  form  to 
confine  it  to  time  and  space,  to  bound  its 
being  and  give  it  a  species  of  form,  must 
either  be  like  God,  infinite,  omnipresent,  and 
eternal, — be  God  Himself;  or,  since  that 
would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  created,  be  dissipated  into  no- 
thing and  utterly  lost.  Hence,  within  the 
province  of  created  life  the  possession  of  a 
body  is  the  condition  of  all  existence;  the 
corporeal  structure  is  the  instrument  of  all 
activity  of  the  spirit ;  it  constitutes  a  tene- 
ment for  it,  gives  it  a  lodgment,  and  thus 
enables  it  to  preserve  its  legitimate  bound- 
aries and  identity — without  a  body,  without 
a  fixed  abode,  the  homeless  spirit  would  be 
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carried  everTwhither  and  dissolved  into 
nothing — ^be  utterly  lost"^ 

Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  "  Physical  Theory  of 
Another  Infe/'  expresses  substantially  the 
same  sentiments.  His  language  is :  "  We 
must  affirm  that  body  is  the  necessary  means 
of  bringing  mind  into  relationship  with  space 
and  extension,  and  so  of  giving  it  place. 
Very  plainly  a  disembodied  spirit,  or  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  an  unembodied  spirit, 

or  sheer  mind,  is  nowhere There 

is  some  reason  to  question  whether  sheer 
spirits  could  (except  'by  immediate  acts  of 
Divine  power)  bo  individually  dealt  with 
and  governed,  or  could  be  known  and  em- 
ployed, or  could  form  lasting  associations.'' 

Now,  yielding  all  due  respect  to  the  reason- 
ing of  these  and  other  eminent  philosophers 
who  coincide  with  them  in  opinion,  we  yet 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  we  do  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  accept  their  conclusions.  Plausible 
as  their  theory  may  be,  still  we  can  but  ask  : 
Is  the  unassisted  human  intellect  competent 
to  decide  this  question  1  Does  it  not  assume 
too  much  when  it  affirms  dogmaticaUy  that 
a  finite,  created  being  cannot  exist  without  a 
body?  Let  philosophy  exhaust  its  powers, 
and  after  all  must  it  not  leave  the  question, 
When  is  the  spirit  invested  with  its  heavenly 
body,  an  open  question?  We  believe  it 
must.  We  believe  if  we  would  find  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  this  question,  we  must  ap- 
peal to  revelation.  If  the  Scriptures,  fairly 
interpreted,  pronounce  against  this  view,  even 
though  many  considerations  in  addition  to 
those  hinted  at  may  conspire  in  giving  to  it 
plausibility,  it  must  be  abandoned.  What 
is  the  answer  of  infallible  Scripture  1  The 
particular  passage  we  are  discussing  does  not 
unequivocally  indicate  the  time  when  the 
saint  is  to  come  into  the  possession  of  his 
house  not  made  with  hands.  Were  we  shut 
up  to  this  text  and  the  context,  however, 
should  we  not  naturally  infer  the  spirit 
enters  the  heavenly  body  the  moment  it 
leaves  the  earthly?  The  Apostle  is  finding 
consolations  for  the  sorrows  of  his  fellow- 
Christians  and  himself,  in  a  contemplation 
of  the  momentary  nature  of  their  afflictions, 
and  their  nearness  to  eternal  glory.  Bearing 
this  fact  in  mind,  we  read  :  "  For  we  know 
that,  though  our  earthly  house  of  this  tent 
be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  from  God." 

'  See  'Bible  and  Astronomy,'  by  J.  H.  Kurtz, 


We  notice  Paul  employs  the  present  tense. 
He  does  not  say  we  shall  have,  but  we  have, 
cxo/ic*  W'e  read  on,  "  For  in  this  [house] 
we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven, 
if  so  be  that  being  clothed  we  shall  not  be 
found  naked.  For  we  that  are  in  this  taber- 
nacle do  groan,  being  burdened ;  not  for 
that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed 
upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up 
of  life."  We  observe  how  he  shrinks  from 
the  thought  of  being  unclothed ;  with  what 
intense  earnestness  he  strives  to  comfort 
those  to  whom  he -whites,  by  presenting  in 
the  closest  connection  with  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  fleshly  body  that  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  heavenly  body.  This  passage, 
taken  by  itself,  to  say  the  least,  does  not 
oppose  the  view  that  the  saint  receives  his 
glorified  resurrection  body  at  death.  Candour 
obliges  us  to  admit  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
that  view.  ''But  will  this  view  satisfy  all 
the  texts  of  Scripture?  The  scope  of  this 
Article  forbids  a  minute  and  exhaustive 
treatment  of  this  point.  But  we  may  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  many  of  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  seem  to  favour  this 
view.  Such  as  the  analogy  of  the  seed 
sown,  which  has  been  so  admirably  expressed 
by  Archbishop  Trench :  "  The  decaying  of  the 
insignificant  and  unsightly  seed  in  the  earth, 
*and  the  rising  up  out  of  that  decay  and 
death,  of  the  graceful  stalk  and  the  fruitful 
ear,  contains  evermore  the  prophecy  of  the 
resurrection,  even  as  this  is  itself  in  its  kind 
a  resurrection — the  same  process  at  a  lower 
stage — the  same  power  putting  itself  forth 
upon  meaner  things"  (Par.  p.  19). 

In  the  process  of  germination  in  the  plant 
the  new  is  evolved  out  of  the  old — the 
relation  of  the  new  to  the  old  never  being 
interrupted.  If  the  resurrection  is  the  same 
process  at  a  higher  stage,  we  naturally  ask  : 
Why,  then,  is  not  the  new  body  evolved 
without  any  break  in  vital  connection  out  of 
the  old  ?  Moreover,  Christ  and  the  inspired 
writers  commonly  speak  of  the  departed  as 
persons  who  have  already  entered  upon  their 
awards,  or  are  suffering  their  punishment. 
Christ  thus  speaks  of  the  departed  Lazarus 
and  the  Eich  Man.  And  mark  His  memorable 
reply  tor  the  Sadducees,  which  say  there  is 
no  resurrection.  The  case  they  referred  to 
was  that  of  the  woman  who  had  had  seven 
husbands.     They  put  to  our  Saviour  the* 
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question:  ''In  the  lesurrection  whose  wife 
shall  she  be  of  the  seven?"  Charging 
them  with  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  He 
repUes :  ''  When  they  shall  rise  from  the 
dead  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels."  His  lan- 
guage, it  would  seem,  refers  to  the  body,  and 
implies  that  the  future  bodies  of  the  saints, 
while  truly  material  bodies,  will  be  wonder- 
fuUy  refined  and  glorified,  in  the  likeness  of 
those  of  the  angels.  Our  Saviour  goes  on 
and  says  :  "  And  as  touching  the  dead,  that 
they  rise,  have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of 
Moses  how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him, 
saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob?  He  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the 
living."  We  can  but  ask.  Is  it  not  the 
natural  and  plain  sense  of  this  language  that 
the  patriarchiB  had  already  arisen  ?  What  is 
the  pertinency  of  the  reference  to  them  in 
this  connection,  if  they  had  not  risen  from 
the  dead) 

Observe  in  general  the  phraseology  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  inspired  writers.  They 
speak  not  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
exclusively.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
this  phrase  "resurrection  of  the  body," 
which  is  frequently  repeated  in  discussions 
on  this  subject,  does  not  occur  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Scriptures  speak  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and,  in  many  instances,  at 
least,  in  sucb  a  manner  and  connection  as  to 
favour  the  idea  that  the  entire  person  by  the 
resurrection  passes  on  and  upward  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence. 

Not  to  cite  other  passages  which  may  be 
regarded  as  consistent  with  the  view  expressed 
above,  we  are  bound  to  consider  another  class 
of  inspired  statements,  which  have  been 
thought  to  teach  conclusively  that  the  soul 
of  the  saint  will  not  be  clothed  with  its  glori- 
fied body  until  after  the  lapse  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  ages.  Such  are  all  those 
passages  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
lesurrection  of  all  the  dead  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Prominent 
among  these  passages  is  John  v.  28,  29 : 
"  Marvel  not  at  this,  for  the  hour  is  coming 
in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they 
that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the 
resurrection  of  condemnation."  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  interpreters  that  this  and 


similar  texts  teach  decisively  that  the.  body 
at  the  resurrection  comes  up  from  the  grave, 
the  place  where  it  is  deposited  at  deaf^. 
They  insist  upon  a  strictly  literal  interpret- 
ation. But  if  we  are  bound  to  interpret  this 
language  literally,  why  not  also  the  twenty- 
fifth  verse  of  this  same  chapter :  '^  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  ia  coming, 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  [oi  yexpoi,  the 
term  ordinarily  used  to  designate  those  phy- 
sically dead]  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God."  Moreover,  what  becomes  of  the 
bodies  of  vast  multitudes,  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  dead,  that  are  never  placed  in  graves^ 
that,  through  the  agency  of  fir^  or  water  or 
different  solvents  are  soon  after  death  reduced 
to  their  ultimate  elements)  As  the  spirit 
does  not  descend  into  the  grave,  we  are 
forced  to  ask  these  literalists:  Does  the 
body  literally  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God  1  Entirely  irrelevant  is  it  to  adduce  the 
re-appearance  out  of  their  tombs  of  our 
Saviour  and  Lazarus,  the  restoriug  to  life  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  the  youth  of 
Nain.  For  their  earthly  house  had  not  been 
dissolved,  decomposed.  Eesurrection  in  their 
case  was  the  re-animation,  the  revivification 
of  the  earthly  body  before  decomposition  had 
taken  place.  Our  Saviour  after  His  resur- 
rection ate  and  drank  and  declared  Himself 
to  be  composed  of  flesh  and  bones,  and 
Lazurus  lived  many  years  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. As  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  bodies  they  received  at 
their  resurrection  ^uld  not  have  been  their 
spiritual  bodies.  Consequently  these  in- 
stances prove  nothing  in  regard  to  the  literal 
coming  forth  from  the  graves  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  at  the  day  of  judgment,  although 
they  do,  indeed,  evince  a  power  adequate  to 
replace  the  earthly,  perishable  body  with  a 
spiritual  body.  We  cannot  avoid  the  in- 
quiry: What  do  the  inspired  writers  mean 
by  the  word  "  grave,"  as  they  employ  it  in 
these  passages  1  Before  we  declare  dogmatic- 
ally that  '^no  doctrine  of  final  resurrection 
will  fit  all  the  texts  of  Scripture,"  we  are 
bound  to  consider  whether  the  inspired 
writers  by  this  word  mean  the  literal  grave 
of  the  body.  Is  it  not  possible  they  employ 
the  word  in  these  passages  as  they  do  in 
some  others,  in  the  Hebraistic  sense,  giving 
to  it  a  signification  like  that  of  the  Hebrew 
sheoly  denoting  an  invisible  state,  the  place 
of  the  departed,  as  in  contrast  with  this 
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world"?  This  is  a  point  upon  which  we  can- 
not enlarge  without  extending  this  Article 
unduly.  Before,  however,  we  admit  the 
charge  that  the  diversity  and  confusion  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  existing  among  Protestant  sects 
are  due  at  all  to  the  conflict  of  views  repre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament,  we  deem  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  consider  candidly  and 
fully  several  points  now  necessarily  omitted, 
more  especially  this  question :  May  not  the 
doctrine  of  final  resurrection  inciUcated  in 
the  Scriptures  he,  for  substance,  the  assem- 
bling by  Christ  for  judgment  at  the  end  of 
the  world  of  all  the  dead  1  It  is  possible 
this  doctrine  may  consist  with  the  supposition 
that  the  soul,  at  the  time  of  death,  is  in- 
vested with  its  spiritual  body.  Possibly  the 
meaning  of  Christ  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  is  :  Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour 
is  coming,  in  which  all  that  have  departed 
this  life,  all  whose  mortal  bodies  have  found 
a  resting-place  on  the  land  or  in  the  sea, 
shall  hear  My  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ; 
they  that  have  done  good  etc  avaaraaiv  (wiJQf 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life, 'or  the  rising  up 
to  life,  they  that  have  done  evil  cic  ayaaraaiy 
KplatiDC,  unto  the  resurrection  of  condem- 
nation, or  the  rising  up  for  condemnation. 
To  say  the  least,  this  is  one  mode  in  which  a 
doctrine  of  the  final  resurrection  may  har- 
monize with  Christ's  words  to  the  thief  on 
the  cross  :  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me 
in  paradise";  while  at  yie  same  time  the 
Judgment -day  is  not  roboed  of  its  solemn 
significance.  It  remains  an  occasion  on 
which  Christy  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
universe,  manifests  the  glory  of  His  redemp- 
tion, vindicates  His  honour,  and  with  solemn 
pomp  assigns  to  all  men  their  eternal  awards. 


The  note  in  Lange  upon  this  subject 
(SchaflPs  edition)  is  so  suggestive  that  we 
have  transcribed  it. 

**  A  house  not  made  with  hands,**  &c. 
The  words  Ik  deov  are  not  to  be  joined  with 
txofjity,  as  if  we  received  it  from  God,  and 
yet  the  dwelling  was  said  to  be  of  a  directly 
Divine  origin.  This  is  said  in  the  highest 
sense,  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  an  immediate 
Divine  agency  (1  Cor.  xv.  38) ;  and  was  not, 
like  the  present  body,  merely  of  a  general 
Divine  origin  (1  Cor.  xii.  18 — 24).     In  this 


respQct  it  was  like  the  heavenly  city  of  which 
it  is  said,  that  its  Builder  and  Maker  is  God 
(Heb.  xi.  10).  But  this  building  (ocico^/z^f) 
is  not  the  city  of  God  nor  the  house  of  the 
Father  (John  xiv.  3;  in  which  case  the 
phrase.  Our  earthly  dwelling  of  this  taber- 
nacle, would  imply  that  the  earth  itself  is  a 
transient  place  of  residence),  but  the  resur- 
rection body,  the  result  of  a  pew  Divine 
creation.  This  is  still  further  defined  as  a 
house  not  made  by  hands.  In  this  ex- 
pression, the  lower  human  origin  is  denied, 
but  in  a  way  corresponding  to  the  figure  and 
not  to  the  thing  spoken  of.  It  is  not  needful 
here  to  recur  to  the  original  creation  of  the 
body  in  Gen.  ii.  7 — 21.  iTeander  observes : 
"  He  is  here  speaking  of  a  higher  heavenly 
organ  to  contain  the  soul,  instead  of  the 
earthly  body."  ["  The  use  of  aiutvioc  (comp. 
chap.  iv.  1,  ff.)  forbids  us  to  understand  by 
the  ohia,  a  temporary  lodgment  of  the  soul, 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  glorified  body  at  the 
resurrection;  it  must  mean  a  permanent 
spiritual  corporeity  (so  to  speak)  capable  of 
co-existing  with  the  body  of  the  resurrection. 
It  is  something  which  is  not  the  soul,  but 
essential  to  its  perfect  consciousness  of  per- 
sonality and  identity.  The  human  being,  it 
is  probable,  cannot  exist  as  pure  spirit.  A 
vehicle,  or  form,  perhaps  an  organization, 
may  be  necessary  to  its  action.  Hence  the 
use  of  the  varied  terms  oiKo^ofii^f  oiWa,  ohrf- 
TTipioy;  also  the  expressions  iirev^vaaaOaiy 
ivivtrafiivot,  and  the  deprecatory  language  of 
ver.  3,  and  iiru^ — Ivtrd,,  ver.  4." — Webster 
and  Wilkinson.]  But  this  dwelling  is  said 
to  be  eternal  in  contrast  with  the  dwelling 
of  this  tabernacle  [In  our  English  Version  a 
comma  should  separate  "eternal"  and  "in 
the  heavens."  —  Fausset],  The  last  quali- 
fication, "in  the  heavens"  (opposed  to 
"earthly"),  should  be  joined  with  "we 
have,"  so  as  to  say  that  we  have  this  dwelling 
in  the  heavens.  But  how  is  this  to  be  under- 
stood 1  The  present  tense  would  seem  to 
refer  to  some  period  immediately  after  death. 
But  if  the  soul  is  to  have  a  body  correspond- 
ing to  its  condition  at  that  time  (of  whiciv 
to  say  the  least,  the  Scriptures  distinctly  say 
nothing),  then  the  dwelling  here  mentioned 
cannot  be  eternal.  Nor  would  what  is  said 
in  ver.  2,  of  our  house  which  is  from  heaven, 
agree  very  well  with  such  an  assertion.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  that  "  we  have  "  refers  to 
a  mere  reversion  or  expectancy,  t.  e.  to  an 
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ideal  posaession  like  that  which  is  spoken  of 
when  it  is  said, "  Thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven"  (Luke  xviii.  22).  In  such  a  case 
the  dwelling  would  merely  be  secured  for 
believers,' just  as  the  life  mentioned  in  GoL 
iiL  3  is  said  to  be.  Or  it  may  be  alleged 
(Osiander)  that  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection  is  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  inasmuch 
as  we  know  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  alto- 
gether temporary,  and  hence  that  the  per- 
fection to  be  attained  after  the  resurrection 
was  the  absorbing  object  of  his  attention  in 
this  passage.  It  is  hajxily  probable  that  such 
a  man  would  have  changed  his  mind  so  soon 
afler  writing  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his 
former  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  so 
should  now  have  believed  that  he  was  to 
pass  immediately  at  death  into  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  resurrection  body.  And  yet  how 
can  we  reconcile  what  is  here  said  with  what 
is  said  in  that  chapter  respecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resurrection  body  out  of  the 
earthly  1  It  was  doubtless  his  deliberate 
conviction  that  in  the  Parousia,  when  our 
Lord  shall  return,  the  heavenly  bodies  pre- 
pared for  all  who  belong  to  Christ,  shall  be 
brought  down  to  this  earth,  and  a  power 


shall  be  imparted  to  those  then  alive  of 
changing,  and  to  those  then  deceased  of 
uniting  with,  the  essential  germs  of  their 
bodies,  and  that  these  shall  thus  attain  their 
proper  fulness  and  form.  IN'eander  remarks: 
"  There  is  certainly  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween what  Paul  here  says  and  what  he  had 
taught  in  his  earlier  Epistles.  During  that 
earlier  period  his  most  ardent  thoughts  had 
been  directed  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ; 
now,  however,  when  he  was  oppressed  by 
apprehensions  of  de^th  (chap.  iv.  10 — 12), 
his  mind  was  more  impressed  with  the  feel- 
ing that  he  might  not  live  to  see  this  second 
coming  of  Christ.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
had  new  and  additional  discoveries  of  Divine 
truth  on  this  subject,  either  by  means  of  his 
own  reflections  under  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  by  means  of  direct  revelations 
from  heaven.  From  the  promises  of  Christ, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  fellowship  with 
Christ,  he  was  now  satisfied  that  death  would 
be  only  a  progress  toward  a  higher  state  of 
existence,  and  this  thought  had  been  de- 
veloped into  a  conviction  that  the  soul  must 
come  into  possession  of  an  organ  adapted  to 
the  active,  conscious  life  immediately  after 
death." 
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With  Supplementaey  Notes  feom  Laxoe,  Delitzsch,  and  others,  by  the  Editor. 

Chap.  x.  1 — 14. 


The  writer  resumes  his  great  theme — the 
comparison  of  the  old  covenant  with  the  new 
— the  sacrifices  under  the  law  of  Moses  with 
the  one  great  sacrifice  of  Christ — and  brings 
it  to  its  close  and  its  practical  application. 
^The  Mosaic  sacrifices  continually  re- 
peated themselves  because  they  never  brought 
reUef  to  the  conscience,  and  could  never  take 
away  sin  (vers.  1 — 4) ;  wherefore,  according 
to  ancient  prophecy,  Christ  came  to  do  God's 
will  in  the  offering  of  His  own  body,  super- 
seding the  old  economy  by  introducing  the 
new  (vers.  5 — 10),  in  which  we  have  the 
strong  contrast  between  the  ancient  priests 


offering  their  unavailing  sacrifices  every  day, 
and  Jesus  offering  Himself  once  for  all,  and 
then  taking  His  seat  at  God's  right  hand, 
awaiting  the  subjugation  of  His  foes  (11 — 
14) ;  to  all  which  the  promise  respecting  the 
new  covenant  before  adduced  bears  witness, 
inasmuch  as  it  testifies  to  the  full  pardon  of  sin 
(15 — 1 8 ).  Hence,  having  open  and  free  access 
to  God  through  Jesus,  they  are  exhorted  to 
come  with  assured  faith  (19 — 22),  and  to  sus- 
tain each  other  by  mutual  watchfulness  and 
social  worship  (23 — 25);  and  the  more  so 
because  sinning  against  full  gospel  light  brings 
fearful,  fatal  apostasy,  and  ruin  (26 — 29),  for 
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the  threatenings  of  God  are  terrible  (30,  31). 
Beminding  them  of  their  former  sufferings 
under  persecution  (32 — 34),  he  exhorts  to 
unfaltering  confidence  in  God,  that  they  may 
insure  their  ultimate  reward  (35 — 39). 

1.  For  the  law  having  a  sliadow  of  good 
things  ^to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of 
the  things,  can  never  with  those  sacrifices 
which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect 

2.  For  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to 
he  offered  ?  because  that  the  worshippers  once 
purged  s1u>uld  have  had  no  more  conscience 
of  sins. 

3.  Put  in  those  sacrifices  there  i^  a  remem- 
brance again  made  of  sins  every  year. 

4.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins. 

The  "law"  here  spoken  of  is  the  ritual 
and  ceremonial,  not  the  moral  The  "  good 
things  to  come  "  are  the  gospel  blessings — 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  renewing  of  the 
soul  unto  holiness.  The  Mosaic  system  of 
sacrifices  was  only  a  shadow,  and  not  the 
fully  defined  image  and  representation  of 

these  blessings. The  question  may  perhaps 

arise — Why  should  the  writer  put "  shadow  " 
and  "  image "  in  contrast  with  each  other  1 
Are  they  not  essentially  the  samel  Why 
did  he  not  say — The  old  Mosaic  law  had 
only  a  shadow;  but  the  gospel,  the  very 

thing  foreshadowed? The  answer  I  take 

to  be  this :  that  "  image  "  [eikon]  means,  not 
an  imperfect,  but  a  perfect  representation  of 
the  very  things -spiritual  things,  of  course— 
which  the  sinner  needs  from  his  Saviour. 
Like  the  impress  which  the  wax  takes  from 
the  seal,  or  which,  by  the  photographic  art, 
the  sun  is  made  to  paint  on  the  prepared 
and  sensitive  plate,  it  teUs,  not  the  partial, 
but  the  whole  truth.  It  does  all  that  material 
illustration    can    do  to    represent   spiritual 

things  to  the  human  mind. "  The  comers 

thereunto  " — ^the  worshippers  under  the  ancient 
system — those   who  resort   to   the  temple 

sacrifices  for  relief  to  the  conscience. 

"  Make  perfect"  is  here  in. the  same  sense  as 
in  ix.  9,  the  notes  on  which  may  be  consulted 

here. K  coming  once  brought  entire  peace 

of  conscience — a  sense  of  full  forgiveness 
before  God — ^why  should  more  sacrifices  be 
wanted?  Why  not  cease  there?  For  the 
worshippers,  if  really  forgiven,  and  having  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  this  fact  in 
their  hearts,  would  have  no  more  sense  of 


unpardoned  sin ;  in  Scripture  phrase,  '^  being 
justified  by  faith,"  they  would  "  have  peace 
with  Gk)d  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Cluifit" 
(Bom.  v.  1 ).  The  writer  manifestly  assumes 
here  that  hue  gospel  faith  in  Christ  brings 
peace  of  conscience,  rest  of  sou],  relief  from 
the  sense  of  unpardoned  sin  and  present  con- 
demnation.  Where  real  pardon  has  been 
granted,  Jesus  bears  witness  to  the  fact, 
virtually  saying  to  the  penitent — *^  Son,  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee;  be  at  peace."  But 
the  Mosaic  system  brought  no  such  sense  of 
permanent  justification.  On  the  contrary, 
it  brought  a  fresh  reminder  of  sins  eveiy 
year.  Eeferring  to  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, he  sees  in  it  that  the  same  Hebrew 
worshipper  needs  (and  feels  that  he  needs) 
the  same  sacrifice,  the  same  bearing  of  smoking 
incense  and  fresh  blood  into  the  inner  sanctu- 
ary, this  year  as  the  last,  and  every  year 

through  all  his  life. ^The  reason  of  this 

has  such  force  as  to  justify  its  being  put  in 
the  strongest,  most  universal  form. — Such 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  can  never,  by  any 
possibility,  take  away  sin.  It  can  never 
cancel  the  penalty  for  transgression,  and 
thuis  actually  remove  the  real  condemnation 
passed  upon  the  sinner  under  the  government 
of  God.  Therefore  it  can  never  relieve  a 
right-acting  conscience  from  the  sense  of  un- 
pardoned sin.  Grod  will  never  bear  witness 
to  his  soul  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  on  the 
basis  of  such  sacrificial  blood. 

5.  Wlierefore,  wlien  He  cometh  into  the 
world,  He  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou 
wotddest  not,  bui  a  body  hast  thou  prepared 
Me: . 

6.  In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin 
TJiou  hast  had  no  pleasure. 

7.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  {in  the  volume 
of  the  hook  it  is  wriUen  of  Me)  to  do  Thy 
will,  0  God. 

8.  Above  when  He  said.  Sacrifice  and 
offering  and  burnt  offerings  and  offering  for 
in  Thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure 
therein  ;  which  are  offered  by  the  law  ; 

9.  Tlien  said  He,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy 
will,  0  God.  He  talceth  away  the  first,  that 
he  may  establish  the  second. 

10.  By  tJie  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  tlie  body  of  Jesus 
Clirist  once  for  all. 

Even  under  the  old  economy,  the  doctrine 
was  revealed  fully  and  put  strongly  that  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices  were  imperfect;   left  very 
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much  more  to  he  supplied;  could  never 
compare  in  moral  value  with  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God ;  and  indeed  in  the  line  of 
hloody  saerifices,  could  by  no  means  meet  the 
moral  demands  of  the  violated  law,  but  sim- 
ply foreshadowed  that  which  would.  Ancient 
prophecy  went  so  far  as  to  foreshow  that  the 
Slessiah  to  come  was  to  meet  this  further 
demand.  Such  is  clearly  the  import  of  this 
remarkable  prophecy  from  Ps.  xl.  6 — 8. 
Very  noticeable  are  the  words  of  our  author 
(ver.  5)  :  "  When  He  eometh  into  the  worlds 
He  saith,"  etc.,  as  if  these  were  His  own  first 
words,  declarbig  definitely  and  emphatically 
the  solemn  purpose  of  His  mission  to  our 
world  and  of  His  incarnation.  We  must 
accept  this  as  the  author's  comment  on  the 
clause,  "  LOj  I  come,  in  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  Me,"  etc.  The  Messiah 
was,  for  long  ages,  currently  known  as  the 
Iteming  One,  "  He  that  should  come."  Matt. 
XL  3 :  ''  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or 
look  we  for  another  1"  And  John  vi.  14  : 
''This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should 
come  into  the  world.'* — ^This  phrase  should 
be  compared  with  such  prophecies  as  Gen. 
xlix.  10  :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Jadah  .  .  .  until  Shiloh  come  " — this  being 
Bupposably  the  very  passage  in  the  eye  of  the 
Palmist  as  written  of  the  speaker  "  I "  in 
the  volume  of  the  book — the  Pentateuch 
being  the  only  known  sacred  book  containing 
prophecy,  then  already  brought  into  the  form 
of  a  volume  or  roll. 

The  last  clause  of  verse  5,  ''  A  body  hast 
Thou  prepared  Me,"  should  have  very  special 
notice.  It  is  quoted  closely  from  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  but  difiers  remarkably  from  the 
Hebrew,  which  has  simply,  ''  Mine  ear  hast 
Thou  opened"  [bored].  This  opening  of 
the  ear  should  naturally  signify,  giving  the 
spirit  of  true  obedience.  The  phrase  finds 
its  exposition  in  such  parallel  passages  . -s 
Isa.  L  4,  5,  ''  He  wakeneth  mine  ear  morn- 
ing by  morning ;  He  wakeneth  mine  ear  to 
hear  as  disciples  do.  The  Lord  God  hath 
opened  mine  ear,  and  I  was  not  rebellious,'' 
etc.  So  far  as  we  can  know,  the  translators 
of  the  Septuagint  had  th^  same  Hebrew 
words  before  them  which  we  find  in  the 
Hebrew  text  to-day.  They  never  could  have 
STipposed  that  their  words  were  an  exact 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  their 
primary,  literal  sense.  The  only  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  rendering  is  this :  They 


thought  the  Hebrew  words  obscure,  and 
therefore  gave  their  view  of  the  ultimate 
meaning  by  a  very  liberal  paraphrase  instead 
of  a  literal  translation.  They  interpreted 
the  passage  to  mean :  The  Mosaic  sacrifices 
Thou  dost  not  require  of  Me,  but  Thou  dost 
require  Me  to  become  a  higher,  nobler  Lamb 
of  sacrifice,  and  therefore  hast  prepared  for 
Me  a'  hody^  adapted  for  suffering  and  death. 
We  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  familiar 
with  I»B.  jlui.,  and  kindred  prophecies,  and 
that  consequently  they  interpreted  this  pro- 
phecy (Ps.  xL  6 — 8)  in  harmony  with  those. 
On  the  face  of  this  quoted  prophecy,  a 
strong  antithesis  appears  between  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices  and  offerings  on  the  one  hand,  and 
obedience  to  Grod's  will  on  the  other.  It  is 
said  with  strong  reiteration,  ''The  former 
Thou  wouldest  not ;  Thou  hadist  no  pleasure  in 
them ;  therefore  I  come  to  do  the  latter — to 

do  Tliy  willy  0  God" ^The  really  great 

question  which  is  presented  by  this  antithesis 
is — whether  this  "doing  the  will  of  God" 
looks  simply'  to  the  spirit  of  obedience,  or 
whether  it  looks  also  and  specially  beyond 
this  spirit  to 'a  suffering  and  atoning  death. 
For  it  is  supposable  that  Jesus  thought  only 
of  filling  out  a  life  of  toil  for  human  well- 
being  to  end  in  the  death  of  a  martyr — a 
death  having  only  the  significance  of  a  stead- 
fast testimony — like  that  of  every  martyr; 
and  it  is  also  supposable  that  He  thought  of 
obedience  to  the  Father's  will  as  in  His  case 
involving  a  death  of  extremest  suiTering  as 
a  sacrifice  and  for  the  ends  of  atonement. 
In  the  latter  alternative,  obedience  unto  death 
was  particularly  in  His  mind — the  death 
being  the  vital  thing. — It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  practical  bearing  of  this  passage 
on  the  true  theory  of  the  atonement  must 
be  great. — In  investigating  this  question,  we 
naturally  turn  to  those  very  emphatic  ex- 
pressions from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  Avhich  indi- 
cate His  own  sense  of  His  great  life-work. 
A  few  of  these  seem  to  have  no  special 
reference  to  His  last  sufferings  and  death: 
e,  g.  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  work"  (John 
iv.  34);  "  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to 
do  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  Me.  And  this  is  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  Me,  that  of  all  which  He  hath  given  Me, 
I  should  lose  nothing,"  etc.  (John  vi.  38 — 
40).  if  we  take  into  consideration  John 
xvii  4 — "I  have  finished  the  work  which 
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Tbou  gayest  Me  to  do/'  we  must  at  least 
interpret  it  by  the  outciy  of  His  latest  breath 
— "  It  is  finished !  " — ^when  "  He  bowed  His 
head  and  gave  up  the  ghost "  (John  xiz.  30). 
But  there  is  another  class  of  expressions 
which  are  of  the  very  strongest  character, 
indicating  the  utmost  intensity  of  feeling 
and  the  deepest  sense  of  the  vital  interest 
and  the  surpassing  relative  importance  of 
that  to  which  they  refer — as  these :  "  I  have 
a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am 
I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished ! "  (Luke 
xii  50).  ''  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup 
that  I  drink  of,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the 
baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withl"  (Matt. 
XX.  22).  As  the  fearful  hour  drew  near, 
we  have  these  words:  "Now  is  My  soul 
troubled;  and  what  shall  I  sayl  Father, 
save  Me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  Thy 
name  "  (John  xii.  27,  28).  "  0,  My  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me : 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt" 

And  the  second  time — "  O,  My  Father, 

if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  Me, 
except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done"  (Matt. 

xxvi.  39,  42). Here  belong  also  those 

utterances  which  indicate  the  surpassing 
significance  of  His  sufferings  and  death  : — (a) 
before  the  event — as  Matt.  xx.  17 — 19,  28; 
Jesus  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the 
way,  and  said  to  them,  "  Behold,  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be 
betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the 
scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  Him  to  death, 
and  shall  deliver  Him  to  the  Gentiles  to 
mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify  Him." 
**  The  Son  of  man  came  ...  to  give  His  life 
a  ransom  for  many."-: — ^Again  (b)  after  the 
event :  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered 
these  things,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  1 
And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
He  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  Himself."  "Tims  it 
is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to 

suffer"  (Luke  xxiv.  26—27,  44—46). 

Such  utterances  show  unmistakably  the 
great  thought  that  lay  on  His  mind  as  to 
what  was  for  Him  preeminently  implied  and 
involved  in  doing  the  will  of  God.  He  both 
knew  and  felt  the  full  force  of  the  great  fact 
that  the  cup  pressed  to  His  lips  meant  more 
than  an  upright,  unsinning,  laborious  life — 
meant,  above  all,  a  suffering  and  terrible 
deaths But  the  final  and  decisive  answer 


to  our  great  question  appears  here  in  the 
decision  given  by  our  author  himself.  Hay- 
ing put  these  two  things  in  sharp  contrast 
with  each  other,  viz. :  The  Mosaic  sacrifices 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  doing  of  the 
Father^s  will,  with  all  it  involved,  on  the 
other,  he  says  (vers.  9,  10):  "He  taketh 
away  the  first  that  He  may  establish  the 
second."  What,  in  his  view,  does  the  second 
involve  %  "  By  the  which  wiU  we  are  sancti- 
fied through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 

Clirist  once  for  cdl" This  is  his  inference 

or  conclusion  from  the  prophecy  which  he 
has  under  consideration.  It  is  his  view  of 
the  meaning  of  this  prophecy.  It  interprets 
to  us  his  sense  of  the  phrase — "  A  body  hast 
Thou  prepared  Me"  (ver.  5).  Consequently 
it  shows,  beyond  possible  mistake,  what  he 
thought  to  be  specially  involved  in  the 
Messiah's  coming  to  do  the  will  of  God.  It 
meant  more  than  to  "fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness" in  the  ordinary  routine  of  obedience 
to  the  whole  law  of  God.  It  contemplated 
Him  as  destined  in  the  eternal  scheme  of  the 
Father  to  become  incarnate,  that  He  might 
be  made  a  lamb  of  sacrifice  by  the  offering 

of  Uis  body  unto  a  bloody  death, This 

last  point  he  proceeds  to  put  yet  more  defi- 
nitely by  once  more  drawing  the  antithesis 
between  the  Jewish  priest,  offering  often- 
times the  same  sacrifices  that  could  never 
take  away  sin,  and  this  man — this  great 
prophetic  personage,  for  whom  "  a  body  was 
prepared  " — who  offered  orie  sacrifice  for  sin, 
even  that  very  body  of  His,  and  then  for  ever 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

1 1.  Afid  every  priest  standeth  daily  min- 
istering and  offering  oftentimes  the  same 
sacrifices,  which  can  never  take  away  sins  : 

12.  Bid  this  man,  after  He  had  offered 
one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the 
nght  hand  of  God  ; 

13.  jFVom  henceforth  expecting  till  His 
enemies  be  made  His  footstool. 

14.  For  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  thai  are  sanctified. 

This  antithesis  between  the  many  priests 
under  the  old  economy,  and  this  one  man 
under  the  new;  the  former  standing  daily 
in  their  place  and  offering  repeatedOLy  the 
same  sacrifices,  and  the  latter  never  offering 
but  one :  the  former  soon  passing  away  in- 
dividually by  deaths  and  the  whole  system 
itself  ultimately  vanishing  away,  but  the 
latter,  after  offering  His  one  sacrifice  for  sin. 
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taking  His  seat  for  evermore  at  God's  right 
band,  awaiting  the  subjugation  of  all  His 
foes  :  this  antithesis,  beautifully  and  strongly 
drawn,  fully  justifies  the  conclusion — "By 
one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them 
that  are  sanctified."  They  are  "  perfected  " 
in  the  sense  already  explained  (on  Heb.  ix. 
9,  and  x.  1),  ie.  they  realize  a  free  and  full 
forgiveness ;  they  lie  no  longer  under  a  sense 
of  condemnation.  "  Being  justified  by  faith," 
they  "have  peace  with  God."  They  are 
really  accepted  before  the  Infinite  throne  as 
redeemed  and  saved  children  of  God.  More 
than  merely  forgiven,  they  are  renewed  in 
heart  to  love  and  obedience;  bom  of  God 
unto  a  new  and  heavenly  life  of  soul.  The 
work  of  salvation  is  for  them  made  perfect. 
It  becomes  complete,  leaving  nothing  more 
to  be  even  desired.  The  provisions  as  made 
of  God  are  without  defect ;  the  heart-experi- 
ence of  those  who  thoroughly  accept  them  is 
peacefully  satisfying ;  in  a  blessed  sense  they 
are  "  perfected  for  ever." 


SUPFLEMENTABY  NOTES. 

Ver.  1 .  Image  (eUwy).  The  essence  itself. 
— Peshito,  LuthcVy  Groiius,  &c.  The  prim- 
itive form  of  the  original. — Stengel,  The 
finished  picture  in  contrast  with  the  slight 
and  shadowy  outline. — Chrysostomy  Theo- 
deret,  &c.  The  livin^j  historical  fonUy  in 
which  the  invisible  essence  finds  its  repre- 
sentation. —  Lange,  The  representative 
image  by  which  the  original  is  symbolized 
or  expressed. — Bleek,  De  Wette,  Gerlach, 
Ltiner/umn,  &c.  The  lively  and  express 
form  of  the  heavenly  things. — Stier.  The 
true  bodily  shape  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  things  themselves,  and  not  merely 
a  shadowy  image  of  them. — Ebrard.  The 
archetype  itself,  which  is  the  essential  form 
of  the  things  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
merely  typical  and  shadowy  representation 
of  them. — Tholttck, 

Can  never,  &c.  The  irpofftpipoyric  are  the 
priestSy  the  vpoafpxofievot  are  the  members 
of  the  congregation  to  whom  the  offering 
belongs. — Lange,  The  emphasis  of  the 
Greek  order  of  words  can  hardly  be  rendered 
in  English.  Kar  kviavroy,  annually f  year 
by  yeavy  is  difficult  as  to  position.     Ebrard, 


Delitzsch,  Hofmann,  Alford  connect  with 
ohUvoTi  hvyarat ;  Calvin,  Bleek,  De  Wette, 
&C.,  with  irpotTiltipovffiy.     The  former  seems 
the  easier,  and,  though  harsh  in  consti-uction, 
very  forcible,  "  year  by  year  with  the  same 
sacrifices,  &c,  can  never."    'Ac  irpoa<pipowiv, 
which  they  offer ,  not  as  the  English  version 
offeredy  the  figure  of  the  present  time  having 
been  kept  up  from  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  especially  as  the  Old  Covenant  sacrifices 
did  undoubtedly  still  continue.     Still,  that 
the  writer's  mind  is  mainly  on  the  past,  is 
shown  by  the  Aor.  liravtravro  (ver.  2),  for 
which,  if  he  had  distinct  reference  to  the 
present  time,  the  Imperfect  liravovro  should 
be  used. — Schaff,     The  author  is  assigning 
the  ground  for  the  declaration,  mado  but  a 
little  before,  of  Christ's  having  entered,  once 
for  all,  "vvith   His  high-priestly  offering  of 
Himself,  into  the  heavenly  Holy  of  holies. 
He  finds  this  .ground  in  the  utter  inefficacy 
of  the  annttally  recumng  expiatory  sacrifices 
of  the   Levitical   high   priest,  which  were 
ordained  by  the  law,  and  which  were  of  ever 
unvarying  qualityy  and   which  had,  there- 
fore, but  one  significance  in  their  bearing  on 
the  establishment  of  the  New   Covenant, 
which  was  at  once  promised  and  typified  in 
the  Old.     The  law,  in  consequence  of  its 
peculiar  nature — a  nature  inseparable  from 
its  purpose  and  destination — has  not  the 
power,  by  its  annually  recurring  and  pre- 
scribed expiatory  offerings,  to  secure  for  the 
congregation  perfection,  i,e,  that  substantial 
and  abiding  purification  which  brings  them 
into  relationship  with  God.     Could  such 
have  been  the  effect  of  these  offerings  on  the 
congregation,  the  annual  sin-offerings,  and 
with  these  the  Old  Covenant  itself,  would 
have  ceased,  and  been  done  away ;  there 
would  have  been  such  a  removal  and  doing 
away  of  the  sense  of  guilt,  as  could  take 
place  only  on  the  basis  of  completely  satis- 
factory,  and  hence  final  and    unrepeatedy 
sacrifice.  — Lange, 

Ver.  2.  Conscience  of  sins.  Kot  the 
consciousness  of  sin  in  general,  but  that 
which  brings  back  upon  the  man  the  per- 
sonal criminiEdity,  responsibility,  and  punish- 
ableness  involved  in  his  sins.  With  the 
certainty  of  an  atonement  actually  accom- 
plished, and  truly  acknowledged  of  God, 
comes  a  completed  transformation  of  the 
moral  and  religious  conscience  and  conscious- 
ness of  man.    The  subjects  of  this  reconcili- 
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ation,  inasmnch  as  they  are  not  yet  brought 
to  a  state  of  peifcction,  need,  it  is  true,  the 
continuous  appropriation  of  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  its  influences ; 
but  inasmuch  as  they  have  been,  once  for  all, 
brought  into  the  new  relation  of  salvation 
and  peace  with  God,  they  have  no  need  of 
the  successive  repetitions  of  that  sacrifice. 
In  fact,  the  repetition  of  the  sin-offering 
shows  that  it  does  not  accomplish  that  which 
it  signifies. — Lange. 

Yer.  3.  Bemembrance.  The  word  avdfi- 
vtiatQ  may  be  understood  of  the  public, 
solemn  commemoration  of  sins  made  by  the 
high  priest  in  the  three  formal  confessions  of 
the  day  of  atonement,  especially  in  the  third, 
which  began  thus  :  "  0  Lord  1  Thy  people, 
the  House  of  Israel,  have  erred,  and  trans- 
gressed, and  sinned  against  Thee.*'  But  the 
common  signification  in  memoriam  revoeatio 
is  to  be  preferred  as  the  more  comprehensive. 
— Delitzsch.  The  idea  of  the  sacrifice  in  the 
Mass,  as  a  bloodless  repetition  of  the  bloody 
sacrifice  on  the  cross,  is  entirely  irreconcil- 
able with  this  passage  of  Scripture,  which 
lays  its  emphasis  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
repetition  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  points  back 
to  its  objective  insufficiency,  which  would  thus 
only  strengthen  and  deepen  our  longing  after 
that  perfect  and  effectiud  expiatory  system 
which  the  old  economy  only  prefigured  and 
paved  the  way  for. — Lange, 

Ver.  5.  The  difficulty  in  this  case  is, 
that  the  writer  follows  the  Septuagint,  *'  A 
body  hast  Thou  prepared  Me,"  instead  of  the 
Hebrew,  "Mine  ears  hast  Thou  opened" 
(Psalm  xl.  6).  We  may  first  ask,  Why  did 
the  Septuagint  translators  give  such  a  ren- 
dering 1  Usher,  Sender,  Ernesti,  Michaelis, 
Bleek,  and  Liinemann  offer  the  plausible 
suggestion  that  the  translators  misread  the 
Hebrew,  and  show  how  this  might  readily 
take  place  in  this  particular  instance. 
Cappel,  Carpzov,  Wolf,  Ebrard,  Tholuck, 
and  Delitzsch  think  that  the  translators 
deliberately  chose  this  expression  by  which 
to  render  the  Hebrew,  as  being  more  intelli- 
gihle  to  the  reader.  The  second  question  is, 
Why  did  the  writer  employ  this  loose  ren- 
derbg  instead  of  a  literal  onel  In  reply,  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  fundamental  idea  is 
retained,  even  in  the  inexact  phraseology. 
The  expression,  "  Mine  ears  hast  Thou 
opened,"  is,  according  to  Hengstenberg, 
another  way  of  saying,  "  Thou  hast  made  Me 


hearing,  obedient ; "  while  the  corresponding 
words,  "  A  body  hast  Thou  prepared  Me," 
are  equivalent  to  '*  Thou  hast  fitted  Me  for 
willii^  service  in  the  execution  of  Thy 
designs."  We  thus  see  that  in  both  cases 
the  fundamental  idea,  the  obedience  of  the 
MessiaJi,  is  preserved.  Therefore,  in  this 
deeper  view,  there  is  no  dissonance  between 
these  passages.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
writer  was  at  liberty  to  employ  the  para- 
phrastic rendering;  especially  since  this 
seemed  more  appropriate  to  his  purpose,  as 
setting  forth  more  fitly  than  did  the  original 
utterance  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  His  obedience  unto  death. — Warington, 
Haley. 

Ver.  10.  By  the  which  will  (In  whicJi 
tpill),  OiXrifxa  is  not  the  will  and  obedience 
of  Christ,  but  the  purpose  and  counsel  of 
God,  which  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  purpose  of 
love  conceived  in  eternity,  carried  out  in 
time  by  means  of  the  free-will  offering  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be 
recognized  as  an  openly  I'evealed  plan. 
*£^a7ra£  belongs  not  to  vpoo^ac,  which 
construction  would  have  required  a  repetition 
of  the  article,  but  to  {jyiafffiivoi  iafiky,  which 
expresses  not  one  subjective  sanctification^ 
but  one  objective  reception  into  true  relation- 
ship to  God,  and  into  the  actual  fellowship 
of  the  members  of  the  people  of  God  as  the 
hyioi  (chap.  vi.  10).  The  Mediator  of  this 
relation  is  Christy  5  ayia^wv  (chap.  ii.  11).— 
Lange. 

Yer.  11.  And  every  priest  standeth, 
&c.  The  writer  is  not  affirming  a  daily 
ministration  on  the  part  of  each  individual 
priest,  for  it  is  not  correct  that  every  priest 
ministered  daily.  It  is  enough  for  him  that 
the  ministry  itself  is  a  daily  one,  in  which 
each  priest  takes  his  turn  by  lot  or  order  as 
the  case  may  be.  That  he  clearly  has  the 
service  of  the  temple  in  view  is  evident 
from  his  use  of  the  word  tarriKtv,  "  to  stand 
before  the  Lord,"  being  the  standing  term 
for  Levitical  service  (Deut.  x.  8,  and  xviii. 
7).  No  priest,  indeed,  nor  any  other  person 
but  the  king  of  the  house  of  David,  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  down  in  the  inner  court,  and 
the  priests  only  to  sit  outside  it  when  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  the  watch.  To  Xurovpyilv 
is  added,  as  its  principal  feature,  wpoa^ipuy 
with  Kai.  His  office  is  to  minister  as  a  pnest, 
t.  e.  especially  to  offer  sacrifices.  Of  this 
sacrificing  Levitical  priest  the  sacred  writer 
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a&ms  three  things :  (1)  He  offers  sacri- 
fices oftentimes,  again  and  again  (xoXXai:i«). 
(2)  He  offers  always  the  same  sacrifices  {w 
a^av).  (3)  They  are  of  such  a  kind  {atrivsv) 
that  they  cannot  really  take  away  sins.  Ucpi- 
eXeiK  is  to  take  clean  away  (compare  Acts 
xxvii.  20),  t.  €.  to  put  off  like  the  garment 
which  clings  to  the  person,  or  the  ring  on  the 
finger;  as,  for  instance,  the  hesetting  sin  of 
xii  1,  or  the  hesetting  infirmity  of  ver.  2.  The 
sacred  writer  does  not  mean  to  say  that  sins 
were  not  forgiven  to  sacrificial  worshippers 
imder  the  law ;  hut  that  the  legal  sacrifices  had 
no  inward  spiritual,power  to  give  peace  to  the 
conscience,  or  any  assured  sense  of  pardon, 
purity  to  the  heart,  or  any  really  new  hegin- 
ning  of  spiritual  life  (chap.  ix.  9).  With  these 
in  their  suhject-matter  and  their  inadequacy, 
ever  similar  and  oft-repeated  sacrifices,  he 
contrasts  (ver.  12)  the  fxia  imep  afiafn-iwy 
dvaia  of  Jesus  Christ,  i^hich  is  no  other  than 
Himself.  The  force  of  the  antithesis  does 
not,  however,  lie  in  the  participial  clauses,  hut 
in  those  of  the  main  sentence :  7rd»  /i£v  Upiv9 
eoTiycc  sad*  ^fiipav  .  .  .  ovto^  ^£  .  .  .  t\f  to 
diilvtK€9  Uddiaiy  ev  ^i^if  tov  8eov.  A  glance 
at  this  antithetical  parallelism  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  eiv  to  ^ii^i^cnv  is  not  to  he  referred 
to  the  participial,  sentence,  as  hy  Theophylact, 
CasteUio,  Yalcken,  Bohmo,  Kuinoel,  and 
XAchmann  (in  which  case  Luther's  translation 
vrould  he  correct :  Now  that  He  has  offered 
one  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  is  of  eternal 
validity  [and  so,  according  to  our  pointing, 
the  English  Version  :  After  He  had  offered 
one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever] ;  or,  as  it  might 
be  rendered  hetter  stiU :  Having  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins  of  eternal  validity),  hut  to 
the  final  clause  of  the  main  sentence.  And, 
moreover,  the  process  of  the  argument  1b 
against  such  a  construction  :  in  vers.  1 — 10 
the  main  thought  is  indeed  the  sacrifice 
made  once  for  all  (e^d7ra£),  but  now  in  vers. 
11 — :14  it  is  the  enthronement  for  eternity. 
As  at  i.  13  the  KaBtZttv  of  the  Son  is  opposed 
to  the  nvotniXXttrSai  of  the  ministering  angels, 
80  here  the  ministerial  iarriKivai  of  the  priests 
on  earth  to  the  royal  KaQlI^ttv  of  Christ  in 
heaven,  who,  accordiag  to  the  reading  ovroc 
(which  on  MS.  authority  is  to  he  preferred 
to  the  avroc  of  the  text,  recept.),  is  also  a 
Priest ;  no  longer,  indeed,  a  ministering,  hut 
a  ruling  Priest,  a  royal  Priest,  a  Priest,  in 
fact,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.  Menken 
aays  well  and  truly :  The  priest  of  the  Old 


Testament  stands  timid  and  uneasy  in  the 
holy  place,  anxiously  performing  his  awful 
service  there,  and  hastening  to  depart  when 
the  service  is  done,  as  from  a  place  where  he 
has  no  •free  access,  and  can  never  feel  at 
home;  whereas  Christ  sits  down  in  ever- 
lasting rest  and  blessedness  at  the  right  hand 
of  Majesty  in  the  Holy  of  holies,  His  work 
accomplished,  and  He  awaiting  its  reword.— ^ 
DelUzsch, 

Yer.  13.  From  henceforth,  &c.  The 
citation  (made  already,  chap.  i.  13)  is  from 
Psalm  ex.  It  is  re-introduced  here  to  remind 
the  readers  of  all  that  has  been  said  before 
of  the  Priest -after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 
By  the  "  enemies  "  are  to  be  understood  all 
opposing  powers  (1  Cor.  xv.  23 — 26).  For 
their  subjection  He  will  wait  {to  \ovk6v)  all 
the  remaining  time  till  the  end  of  the  present 
world,  in  whose  history  the  great  turn  was 
made  by  His  great  self-sacnfice  (chap.  ix. 
26).  That  end  will  consist  in  His  second 
advent  (chap.  ix.  28),  when  the  victory 
accomplished  by  His  death  and  resurrection 
will  be  fully  realized  by  the  separation, 
binding,  and  elimination  of  everything  in 
the  universe  opposed  to  Grod,  in  the  order 
described  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.),  between 
whom  and  the  author  of  our  Epistle  here  there 
is  no  contradiction.  But  here  two  questions 
arise,  demanding  an  answer:  (1)  How  can 
the  sacred  writer  mean  to  say  that  Christ  no 
longer  performs  any  priestly  service,  when, 
according  to  viiL  1  etseq,,  He  is  the  Xeiroi/pyoc 
of  a  sanctuary,  and  hath  something  where- 
with to  offer  1  Answer  :  lliose  statements 
are  not  contradicted  here,  but  explained  to 
mean  that  the  heavenly  priesthood  of  Christ, 
consisting  solely  in  the  presentation  of  Him- 
self as  the  high-priestly  sacrifice,  involves  no 
change  of  ministerial  activity,  and  imposes 
no  further  burden  of  atonement  -  making 
work ;  He  is  now  and  henceforth  the  High 
Priest  upon  His  throne ;  none  other,  in  fact, 
than  the  Eternal  King,  seated  in  unapproach- 
able and  everlasting  rest.  But  again,  (2)  Is 
not  our  author's  statement  here  inconsistent 
with  that  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  23—26), 
who  makes  the  Karapytiv  of  death  to  be  the 
work  of  Christ  r-  A  reference  to  ii.  14  and 
ix.  28  is  sufficient  to  show  that  our  author 
himself  could  have  meant  no  otherwise. 
The  antithesis  on  which  he  is  here  dwelling 
is  simply  between  the  labour  and  passion  of 
His  eorUily  life,  and  the  unchanging  blessed- 
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ness  of  ita  perfection  above.  Christ  no  more 
descends  to  fight;  His  strivings  are  o^er; 
He  takes  part  as  to  His  whole  being  in  the 
omnipotent  dominion  of  the  heavenly  Father, 
and  awaits  the  final  manifestation*  of  His 
power. — Dehtzsch, 

Yer.  14.  For  by  one  offering,  &c.  This 
iiQ  TO  ^cryveuec  corresponds  to  that  of  ver.  12. 
Christ  is  evermore  enthroned,  because  He 
has  perfected  for  ever.  The  work  of  sancti- 
fication  being  once  for  all  accomplished  by 
His  one  sacrifice,  He  needs  not  to  leave  any 
more  His  everlasting  rest  in  order  to  offer 
any  further  sacrifice.  The  purpose  of  the 
sacred  writer  is  to  show  on  what  grounds, 
and  by  what  right,  Christ  can  thus  enjoy  so 
triumphant  a  rest.  It  w  because  His  work 
is  accomplished,  and  needs  nothing  more  to 
complete  it,  nor  any  repetition.  TtreXeiunc^Vf 
it  is  perfect,  requiring  no  addition ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  as  to  its  effect  a  past 
work,  but  one  perpetually  realized  in  those 
who  accept  it,  and  as  thereby  being  sanctified 
(rove  ayiaiofxivovcy  present  participle).     It 


needs,  therefore,  no  repetition.  The  ayiai^ofuvoi 
are  those  who  by  acts  of  faith  (compare  Acts 
XX.  32,  and  xxvi  18,  iiyiatrfiivote,  viarti), 
make  the  accomplished  work  of  Christ  indi- 
vidually their  own.  For  this  reason  the 
sacred  writer  says  not  rove  rfXcMn/iii'ovc,  but 
rovc  ayta(ofjiivovc.  The  being  sanctified  (in 
which  is  here  included  both  imputed  and 
imparted  holiness,  and  cleansing  from  sin, 
justification  and  sanctfication)  is  the  subject- 
ive process  by  which  the  perfected  object- 
ive work  of  Christ  is  realized  by  believers. 
Those  who  submit  themselves  to  the  gracious 
rule  of  the  high-priestly  King,  find  in  Him 
all  that  they  need  for  their  perfecting.  He 
has  provided  all  that  they  can  require  by 
His  one  self-sacrifice  :  they  can  add  nothing 
to  His  perfect  work.  That  so  it  is,  is  testi- 
fied by  the  prophetic  word  (vers.  15 — 17), 
which,  in  foretelling  the  future  establish- 
ment of  a  new  covenant,  makes  one  of  its 
characteristic  notes  to  be  an  absolute  forgive- 
ness of  sins. — Delitzsch. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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GOD  REPENTING. 


God  tjnchanobablk  :  Numbers  xxiii  19 ; 

1  Samuel  xv.  29  ;  Ezekiel  xxiv.  14. 
God  repenting  :  Genesis  vi.  6 ;  1  Samuel 

XV.  10,  11 ;  Jonah  iii.  10. 

In  respect  to  His  essence,  His  attributes,  His 
moral  character,  and  His  inflexible  determina- 
tion to  punish  sin  and  reward  holiness,  God  is 
"  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning." 
Again,  some  of  His  declarations  are  abso- 
lute and  unconditional;  the  greater  part, 
liowever,  including  promises  and  threaten- 
ings,  turn  upon  conditions  either  expressed 
or  implied.  The  following  passage  is  a  very 
explicit  statement  of  a  great  principle  in  the 
Divine  administration, — of  God's^Zan,  or  rule 
'Of  conduct,  in  dealing  with  men :  *'  At  what 
instant  I  shaU  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and 
-concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation, 
against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from 
their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I 
thought  to  do  unto  them.    And  at  what 


instant  I  shaU  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and 
concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant 
it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  My  sight,  that  it  obey  not 
My  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good, 
wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them."^ 
Here  is  brought  clearly  to  view  the  under- 
lying condition^  which,  if  not  expressed,  is 
implied,  in  God's  promises  and  .threats. 
Whenever  God,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  character  in  certain  persons,  does  not 
execute  the  threats  or  fulfil  the  promises  He 
had  made  to  them,  the  explanation  is  obvious. 
In  every  such  case,  the  change  is  in  man, 
rather  than  in  God.  For  example,  Grod  has 
promised  blessings  to  the  righteous  and 
threatened  the  wicked  with  punishment. 
Suppose  a  righteous  man  should  turn  and 
become  wicked.  He  is  no  longer  the  man 
whom  God  promised  to  bless.  He  occupies 
a  different  relation  toward  God.  The  promise 
was  made  to  an  entirely  different  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  wicked  man  repents 
*  Jeremiah  xviii.  7—10. 
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and  becomea  good.  He  is  not  now  the  in- 
dividual whom  God  thieatened.  He  sos- 
tains  another  relation  to  his  Maker.  He  has 
passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure into  that  of  the  Divine  love.  Yet 
all  this  while  there  is  no  change  in  God. 
His  attitude  toward  sin  and  sinners,  on  the 
one 'hand,  and  toward  goodness  and  the  good 
on  the  other,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  It  is  precisely  because  God  is 
immutcMej  that  His  relation  to  men,  and  His 
treatment  of  them,  vary  with  the  changes  in 
their  character  and  conduct.  In  a  woid,  lie 
changes  because  He  is  unchangeable, 

A  homely  illustration  may  be  permitted. 
Suppose  a  rock  to  be  located  at  the  centre  of 
a  circle  one  mile  in  diameter.  A  man  starts 
to  walk  around  the  circle.  On  starting  he  is 
due  north  from  the  rock,  which  consequently 
bears  due  south  from  him.  After  travelling 
a  while,  he  comes  to  be  due  east  from  the 
rock,  and  that  due  west  from  him.  !Now  the 
rock  does  not  move,  yet  its  direction  from 
the  man  changes  with  every  step  he  takes. 
In  a  somewhat  analogous  manner,  God's 
aspect  and  feelings  toward  men  change  as 
they  change.  That  is,  in  the  words  of 
Whately,^  "  A  change  effected  in  one  of  two 
objects  having  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other,  may  have  the  same  practical  result  as 
if  it  had  taken  place  in  the  other." 

Wollaston:*  "The  respect  or  relation 
which  lies  between  God,  considered  as  an 
unchangeable  Being,  and  one  that  is  humble, 
and  supplicates^  and  endeavours  to  qualify 
himself  for  mercy,  cannot  be  the  same  with 
that  which  lies  between  the  same  imchange- 
able  God,  and  one  that  is  obstinate,  and  will 
not  supplicate,  or  endeavour  to  qualify  him- 
self. .  .  .  By  an  alteration  in  ourselves  we 
may  alter  the  relation  or  respect  lying  between 
Him  and  us."  To  sum  up,  if  man  changes^ 
the  very  immutability  of  Qod!s  character 
requires  that  His  feelings  t/wuM  change  to- 
Hoard  the  changed  man. 

Murphy :  *  "  To  go  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, every  act  of  the  Divine  will,  of  creative 
power,  or  of  interference  with  the  order  of 
nature,  seems  at  variance  with  inflexibility 
of  purpose.  But^  in  the  first  place,  man  has 
a  finite  mind,  and  a  limited  sphere  of  ob- 
servation, and  therefore  is  not  able  to  con- 

^  Rhetoric,  Part  i.  chap.  3,  §  3. 
*  Religion  of  Kature,  pp.  115, 116. 
'  Gommentaiy  on  Genesis  vi.  6. 


ceive  or  express  thoughts  or  acts  exactly  as 
they  are  in  God,  but  only  as  they  are  in 
himself.  Secondly,  God  is  Spirit,  and  there- 
fore has  the  attributes  of  personality,  free- 
dom, and  holiness ;  and  the  passage  before 
us  is  designed  to  set  forth  these  in  all  the 
reality  of  their  action,  and  thereby  to  distin- 
guish the  freedom  of  the  eternal  mind  from 
the  fatalism  of  inert  matter.  Hence,  thirdly, 
these  statements  represent  real  processes  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  analogous  at  least  to  those 
of  the  human." 

Those  passages  which  speak  of  God  as 
''repenting"  are  figurative.  They  are  the 
''language  of  the  event,"  the  Divine  acts 
interpreted  in  words.  We  see  an  artist 
executing  a  picture.  Having  completed,  he 
surveys  it,  tiien,  without  a  word,  takes  hia 
brush  and  effaces  it.  We  say  at  once,  "  he 
repented  that  he  had  made  it."  We  thus 
interpret  his  action ;  we  assume  that  such 
were  his  feelings.  So  God  performed  such 
outward  acts  with  reference  to  the  antedilu- 
vians and  others,  that,  if  they  had  been  per- 
formed by  a  man,  we  should  say  "  he  re- 
pented of  what  he  had  previously  said  or 
done.''  Such  is  the  construction  we  should 
naturally  put  upon  his  conduct  The  lan- 
guage is  evidently  accommodated  to  our  ideas 
of  things. 

Dr.  Davidson:*  "When  repentance  is 
attributed  to  God  it  implies  a  change  in  His 
mode  of  dealing  with  men,  such  as  would 
indicate  on  their  part  a  change  of  purpose." 

Andrew  Fuller:*  "God,  in  order  to  ad- 
dress Himself  impressively  to  us,  frequently 
personates  a  creature,  or  speaks  to  us  after  the 
manner  of  men.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  displeasure  of  God  against  the  wickedness 
of  men  could  have  been  fully  expressed  in 
literal  terms,  or  with  anything  like  the  effect 
produced  by  metaphorical  language." 

Prof.  Mansel :  ^  "  The  representations  of 
God  which  Scripture  presents  to  us  may  be 
shown  to  be  analogous  to  those  which  the 
laws  of  our  mind  require  us  to  form ;  and, 
therefore,  such  as  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  have  emanated  from  the  same  Author.'' 
Haley, 

Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  in  a  note  on  Gen. 
vL  6,  has  dealt  with  this  subject  in  a  masterly 
manner.     Nowhere  have  we  seen  it  treated 

*  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  p.  527.    *  Works,  L  669. 

*  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  p.  64  (American 
edition). 
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more  ably,  and  therefore  we  give  the  note  at 
length.     He  observes : 

"We  do  not  gain  much  by  attempts  to 
explain  philosophically  such  states  or  move- 
ments of  the  Divine  mind.  They  are  strictly 
— ineffable.  So  the  Scripture  itself  repre- 
sents them  :  *  For  My  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  saith  the  Lord  :  as  the  heavens  are 
high  above  the  earth,  so  high  are  My  ways 
above  your  ways,  and  My  thoughts  above 
your  thoughts ' — that  is,  *  My  thinking,  My 
mode  of  thinking,  above  your  thinking.' 
And  then  these  same  Scriptures,  so  far  tran- 
scending all  philosophy  in  the  abstract  declar- 
ations of  the  ineffable  difference,  furnish  us 
helps  by  means  of  finite  conceptions,  human 
representations,  anthropopathisms,  as  we 
learnedly  call  them,  condescensions,  *  accom- 
modations.' Let  us  not  vainly  attempt  to 
get  above  them,  as  though  they  were  made 
for  lower  minds,  whilst  we,  from  some  higher 
position,  as  it  were,  can  look  over  them,  or 
see  through  them,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
dispense  with  their  aid.  If  they  are  accom- 
modations, let  us  be  accommodated  by  them; 
since  here  all  human  minds  are  very  much 
on  a  par.  Our  right  feeling  is  much  more 
concerned  in  this  than  our  right- understand- 
ing. We  cannot  rise  to  God,  and  we  should 
reverently  adore  the  effort,  if  wo  may  so  call 
it,  which  He  makes  to  come  down  to  us,  to 
enter  into  the  sphere  of  the  finite,  to  think 
our  thinking,  and  thus  to  converse  with  us 
in  our  own  language.  Without  this  there 
can  be  no  intercourse  between  the  infinite 
and  the  finite  mind.  God's  putting  Himself 
in  the  place  of  man  is  the  idea  and  the  key 
of  all  revelation.  In  this  sense,  ev^n  ^Nature 
itself  has  an  anthropopathic  language.  We 
must  put  our  feet  upon  the  lower  rounds  of 
this  ladder  thus  let  down  to  us;  in  other 
words,  we  must  use  these  accommodations, 
use  them  reverently,  honestly,  thankfully, 
or  have  in  the  mind  a  total  blank  in  respect 
to  all  those  conceptions  of  God  that  most 
concern  us  as  moral  beings. 

Talk  as  we  will  of  impassibility,  we  must 
Uiink  of  God  as  having  iraQr),  affections, 
something  connecting  Him  with  the  human, 
and,  therefore,  human  in  some  aspect  or 
measure  of  agreement.  We  must  either 
have  in  our  thoughts  a  blank  intellectuality, 
making  only  an  intellectual  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil  (if  that  can  be  called 
any  difference  at  all),  or  we  are  compelled  to 


bring  in  something  emotional,  and  that,  too, 
with  a  measure  of  intensity  corresponding  to 
other  differences  by  which  the'Divine  exceeds 
the  human.  Without  this,  the  highest  form 
of  scientific  or  philosophic  Theism  has  no 
more  of  religion  than  the  blankest  Atheism. 
We  could  as  well  worship  a  system  of  mathe- 
matics as  such  a  theistic  indifference.  The 
emotional,  in  view  of  the  true  and  the  rights 
the  evil  and  the  false,  is  a  higher  thing  than 
the  intellectual  perception  of  them,  even 
could  we  suppose  such  separable  cognition. 
We  do  not  rightly  see  the  true,  or  truly  see 
the  right,  unless  we  love  it ;  we  do  not  truly 
see  the  evil  or  the  false^  unless  wc.  have  the 
opposite  affection.  It  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  or  being  of  the  ideas.  Such  emo- 
tional is  the  highest  thing  in  man,  and  is  it 
rational  to  suppose  that  all  this  is  a  blank 
in  the  higher  being  of  God?  Eeason  may 
sometimes  go  safely  in  affirming  what  it  can- 
not define,  and  reconcile  with  other  and 
lower  affirmations.  Thus  here,  ui  iutellect- 
ual  and  a  moral  necessity  may  compel  us  to 
say  that  the  idea  of  the  emotional  in  the 
Divine  has  a  veritable  existence,  though  the 
conception  utterly  fails  to  reach  it ;  just  as 
reason  truly  affirms  the  infinite  in  mathe- 
matics, and  with  as  clear  a  certainty  as  that 
of  any  finite  ratio,  though  sense  and  imagin- 
ation are  both  transcended  by  it.  It  may 
know  that  a  thing  is,  that  it  must  be,  though 
not  how  it  is.  So  here,  a  moral  necessity 
compels  us  to  hold  that  there  is  such  a  region 
of  the  Divine  emotional,  most  intensely  real, 
— ^more  real,  if  we  may  make  degrees,  than 
knowledge  or  inteUectuality  —  the  very 
ground,  in  fact,  of  the  Divine  personal  being. 
If  we  would  carefully  examine,  too,  our  own 
feelings,  we  would  find  that  it  is  not  alone  a 
supposed  repugnance  to  reason  that  is  the 
ground  of  the  difficulty.  We  do  not  raise 
the  objection  of  anthropopathism  when  love 
is  ascribed  to  God,  and  yet  it  is  as  strictly 
anthropopathic  as  the  Divine  indignation,  or 
the  Divine  sorrow.  An  unemotional  love  is 
utterly  inconceivable.  It  is  inseparable,  too, 
from  the  other  elements.  Love  for  the  good 
has  no  meaning  except  as  involving  dis- 
pleasure at  the  evil;  and  sorrow,  to  speak 
humanly,  is  but  the  blending  of  the  two 
emotions  in  view  of  the  loss  or  marring  of 
the  lovely,  and  the  predominance  of  the 
unloved.  And  in  this  we  have  the  thought 
so  fearf ul,  whilst  so  attractive  and  subliDie : 
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the  intensity  of  the  one  must  be  the  measure 
of  the  intensity  of  the  other.  Depart  in  the 
least  from  the  idea  of  indifferentism,  and  we 
have  no  limit  but  infinity.  God  either  cares 
nothing  about  what  we  call  good  and  evil — 
or,  as  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  high  above 
the  earth,  so  far  do  His  love  for  the  good, 
and  His  hatred  of  evil,  exceed,  in  their  in- 
tensity, any  corresponding  human  affection. 
The  great  business,  therefore,  of  the  inter- 
preter of  Scripture  is  to  determine  philologio- 
ally  the  nature  of  the  emotion  expressed  by 
these  words ;  and  then  the  theologian  is  to 
take  them  in  their  highest  intensity,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  shall  not  be  in  contradiction 
with  other  Divine  attributes,  whether  given 
to  us  by  clear  reason,  or  revealed  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that 
this  word,  rendered  in  Niphal  to  repent,  has 
a  dual  relation,  the  first  and  primary  to  the 
feeling,  the  second  to  the  purpose.  The  fii'st 
connects  itself  with  what  may  be  called  the 
onomatepic  significance,  to  sigh^  to  draw  the 
breath ;  hence  ingemuit,  doluity  as  Gesenius 
gives  it  Hence  poenituit  eum,  it  repented  him, 
in  the  sense  of  sorrow.  The  anthropopathism 
thus  expressed  is  the  more  touching  form, 
and  the  whole  context  shows  that  it  is  the 
one  predominantly  intended  here.  It  is  no 
change  of  purpose,  no  confession  of  mistake, 
hut  a  most  fleeting  representation  of  the 
Divine  pity  and  tenderness.  The  language 
following  (Gen.  vi.  6)  shows  this:  *And 
He  was  grieved  at  the  heart  *  when  He  saw 
how  this  fair  world,  which.  He  had  once 
pronounced  '  good,  exceeding  good,'  had  be- 
come marred  and  full  of  evil.  In  the  course 
of  its  applications  the  word  naturally  gets 
also  the  other  or  more  secondary,  yet  quite 
common,  sense  of  change  of  purpose!  It  is 
thus  used,  1  Sam.  xv.  29  :  *  God  will  not  lie, 
neither  does  He  repent ;  but  He  is  not  man 
that  He  should  repent' — literally,  *man  to 
repent,'  that  is.  He  does  not  repent  like  man 
with  change  of  plan  or  purpose.     The  other, 


and  more  primary  idea,  comes  also  in  this 
very  passage  relating  to  Saul,  as  appears  ver. 
35  ;  unless,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  criticism, 
we  would  bring  the  writer  in  immediate  and 
palpable  contradiction  with  himself.  See 
also  Psalm  ex.  4.  The  repenting  of  sorrow 
is  the  anthropopathism  that  is  always  to  be 
supposed  when  the  language  is  applied  di- 
rectly to  Deity;  as  Ps.  cvi  46,  *And  He 
repented  according  to  the  greatness  of  His 
mercy ;^  Ps.  xc.  13,  'Return,  Jehovah,  how 
long)  and  let  it  repent  Thee  concerning 
Thy  servants.'  As  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  words  branch  out  into  various 
meanings,  till  they  sometimes  get  almost  a 
reverse  sense,  it  may  be  noted  how  this 
word,  in  this  very  conjugation,  gets  the 
meaning  of  revenging,  or  rather  of  avenging. 
It  comes  from  the  primary  idea  of  breathing, 
finding  relief  from  the  letting  out  of  pent-up 
indignation.  When  thus  applied  to  Deity 
the  anthropopathism  is  terrific,  and  yet  the 
context  always  shows  that  no  other  term 
could  so'  express  the  vehemency  of  the  indig- 
nation; as  in  Isa.  i  24,  well  rendered,  to 
the  letter,  *  1  will  ease  Me  of  Mine  advers- 
aries ; '  yet  even*  here  there  is  something 
touching  in  the  anthropopathism,  from  the 
greatness  of  the  long-suffering  that  appears 
in  the  verses  preceding.  Comp.  Ezek.  v.  13; 
xxxi  16;  xxxiL  31.  More  nearly  allied, 
however,  both  to.  the  primary,  and  to  the 
sense  we  have  traced  in  Gen.  vi.,  is  the  Piel 
idea  of  consolation.  It  is  the  sympathizing 
sorrow,  as  in  Gen.  i.  21,  where  Joseph  com- 
forts his  brethren  by  palliating  their  guilt. 
Its  primary  sense,  as  well  as  its  tenderness, 
appears  in  what  is  immediately  added :  '  And 
he  soothed  them,  and  spake  to  their  heart.' 
Compare  Isa.  xL  1,  and  especially  Ps.  xxiii. 
4,  where  it  expresses  the  soothing  care  of  the 
shepherd  for  the  wearied,  panting  sheep.  It 
is  this  sense  of  sympathizing  sorrow  that 
makes  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  tender- 
ness." 
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Joshua  x.  12 — 15. 


These  four  verses  seem  to  l)e  a  fragment  or 
extract  taken  from  some  other  and  independ- 
ent source,  and  inserted  into -the  thread  of 
the  narrative  after  it  had  heen  completed, 
and  inserted  most  probably  by  another  hand 
than  that  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  That  the  passage  contains  a  quot- 
ation is  clear  enough  from  ver.  13;  whilst 
ver.  16  resumes  and  carries  on  the  story  from 
ver.  11 ;  and  again,  ver.  15,  which  follows 
up  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  and  the  consequent 
complete  success  of  Israel  on  the  day.  of  battle 
at  Gibeon,  by  recording  the  return  to  the 
camp  at  Gilgal,  cannot  have  been  placed 
where  it  is  by  the  writer  of  vers.  28 — 42. 
(Compare  ver.  43,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
Joshua's  return  to  Gilgal  was  not  until  after 
he  had,  by  the  storm  and  capture  of  the 
principal 'cities  of  south  Canaan,  completed 
the  conquest  of  which  the  victory  at  Gibeon 
was  only  the  beginning.  The  verse,  then,  is 
evidently  the  close  of  the  extract  from  an 
older  work,  which  connected  the  rescue  of 
Gibeon  immediately  with  the  return  to 
Gilgal,  and  omitted  the  encampment  at 
Makkedah,  ver.  21,  and  also  the  details 
given  in  vers.  28 — 42.)  The  unsuitableness 
of  ver.  15  to  its  present  position  is  so  mani- 
fest that  many  MSS.  and  editt.  of  LXX.  omit 
it  altogether.  The  original  writer  of  vers.  12 
— 15,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  did  not 
include  in  his  record  the  various  conquests 
enumerated  in  the  closing  part  of  the  chapter. 
He  supplied,  however,  to  the  composer  of 
this  chapter,  or  more  probably  to  some  late 
reviser,  a  fragment  complete  in  itself  and 
finished  in  ver.  16, — a  fragment  which  is 
intruded,  somewhat  roughly  and  without  ad- 
justment to  its  context,  into  the  narrative 
of  the  chapter  before  us. 

1.  Was  the  whole  passage,  vers.  12 — 15, 
taken  out  of  the  Book  of  Jasher?  Before 
this  question  can  be  answered  another  must 
be  settled,  viz. :  Are  the  four  verses  poetry 
throughout,  or  partly  prose  and  partly 
poetry  1  For  all  existing  information  and  all 
intrinsic  probability  lead  us  to  regard  the 


Book  of  Jasher  as  one  of  poetry ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  words  which  precede  the  formula 
of  quotation  (**  Is  not  this  written  1  *'  &c.), 
and  which  all  allow  to  be  taken  from  that 
book,  are  poetical.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  even  the  opening  words  of  ver.  12  are 
so  (compare  Ex.  xv.  1),  though  they  may  have 
been  added  by  the  writer  of  ver.  14  by  way 
of  introduction,  as  was  ver.  15  by  way  of 
conclusion.  But  the  words  following  the 
formula  of  citation,  no  less  than  that  formula 
itself,  are,  in  the  judgment  of  several  critics 
and  commentators,  of  a  different  chaxacter, 
and  are  clearly  prose.  They  are  words  of 
remark  upon  the  contents  of  the  poetical 
extract,  and  confirm  and  carry  on  the  state- 
ments of  it.  The  parallelism  so  remarkable 
in  the  words  preceding  is  dropped  here,  no 
further  mention  is  made  of  the  moon,  the 
matter-of-fact  statement  is  added  that  'Hhe 
Run  stood  still,''  &c.,  and  the  whole  passage 
is  wound  up  by  ver.  15.  It  is  indeed  still 
maintained  by  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  &c, 
that  the  citation  from  the  Book  of  Jasher  is 
carried  on  to  the  end  of  ver.  15 ;  but  even 
if  the  style  and  character  of  vers.  14  and  15 
permitted  us  to  accept  such  a  view,  the  fwi 
that  the  formula  of  citation  would  thus  occur 
in  the  middle  of  the  quotation  instead  of  at 
the  beginning  or  end,  as  is  always  the  case 
elsewhere,  is  alleged  as  absolutely  fatal  to  it. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded  as  probable 
that  ver.  12,  and  the  first  half  of  ver.  13, 
alone  belong  to  the  Book  of  Jasher,  and  that 
the  quotation  from  that  book  tenninates  with 
the  '*  formula  citandi,"  as  in  2  Kings  xv.  21 ; 
XX.  20,  &c. 

2.  What  conception  ought  we  to  form  of 
the  transaction  set  forth  in  the  verses  before 
us  1  It  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  writer  of  tliis  fragment,  ho  to 
whom  we  are  first  indebced  for  the  quotation 
from  the  lost  Book  of  Jasher,  seems  t-o  have 
understood  the  words  of  the  ancient  song 
literally,  and  believed  that  an  astronomical 
miracle  really  took  place,  by  which  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  for  some 
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hotin  suspended.  So  likewise  believed  the 
writer  of  Ecclas.  xlvi  4,  wheie,  speaking  of 
Joshua,  be  says,  ''Did  not  the  sun  go  back 
by  his  mf  ana  f  And  was  not  one  day  as  long 
as  two  !*'  So  also  the  older  Jewish  authori- 
ties generally,  and  the  Christian  Fathers. 
This  opinion  was  adopted  also  by  Cor.  k 
Lapide,  Calvin,  Osiander,  &c ;  and  especially 
by  Caimet  iA  a  very  ekborale  dissertation. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  this  pas- 
sage which  in  particular  was  pressed  against 
Galileo  (note  especially  the  Vulgate  version 
of  ver.  12,  "Sol  contra  Giabaon  ne  movearis.'* 
Subsequently  to  the  spread  of  the  Copernican 
theory,  whidii  was  much  quickened  after  the 
condemnation  of  Galileo  by  the  Pope  in  1633, 
those  who  still  upheld  the  view  that  an  astro- 
nomical miracle  was  wrought  by  the  prayer 
of  Joshua,  modified  their  hypothesis  so  far 
as  concerns  the^  means  by  whjLeh  the  prolong- 
ation was  effected  :  they  now  taught  that  the 
motion  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis  was  tem- 
porarily suspended ;  so  Zimm^rmann,  Lilien- 
thal,  Mosheim,  &g,  Nor  has  this  view  been 
without  its  advocates  in  our  own  days  :  See, 
e,g,  Baumgarten,  in  Serzog's  "Encycl.,*'  art. 
Josua ;  also  a  remarkable  essay  by  Eev.  £. 
Greswell,  on  "The  Two  Miracles  affecting 
the  Sun,"  in  a  work  entiUed  "The  Three 
Witnesses  and  the  Three-fold  Cord"  (London, 
1862),  which  maintains  that  the  relations  of 
mean  and  actual  nocti-diurnal  time,  distarbed, 
of  course,  by  the  mirajcle  in  the  days  of 
Joshua,  were  again  adjusted  by  the  miracle 
in  the  d&ys  of  Hezekiah.  It  must  be  allowed, 
indeed,  that  some  of  the  objections  whiish 
have  been  urged  against  this  view  on  scien- 
tific grounds  are  easily  answered,  as  e.  g,  that 
s  stoppage  of  the  diurnal  rotation  would  pit)- 
ject  all  animals,  &c.,  from  the  eatlh's  surface 
vith  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  cauee 
a  convulsion  of  the  solar  system.  The  inter- 
ference, if  such  there  were,  wif.h  the  earth's 
motion  was  not  an  act  of  blind  power  ab-extra 
and  nothing  more.  The  Agent  here  conqerned 
is  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  and  could,  of 
coarse,  as  well  arrest  the- regular  consequences 
of  such  a  suspension  of  nature's  ordinary 
working  as  He  could  suspend  the  working 
itself.  It  is,  however,  obvious,  that  any  sucli 
stupendous  phenomenon  would  affect  the 
cbronulogical  calculations  of  all  races  of  men 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  do  so  in  a  similarly 
striking  and  very  intelligible  manner. 
Yet  no  record  of  any  such  perturbation  is 


anywhere  to  be  fouud ;  for  the  Egyptian  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Herodotus,  iL  142,  though 
sometimes  compared  with  the  passage  before 
us,  really  mentiiDns  somethmg-  quite  different. 
Still  more  important  is  it  to  notice  that  no 
marked  and  unquestionable  reference  is  made 
to  such  a  miracle  by  any  of  the  subsequent 
writers  in  the  Old  or  Kew  Testament ;  even 
when  their  theme  itself  seems  to.  solicit  men- 
tion of  it,  as  e*  g*,  in  Hebrews,  xi.,  where  the 
great  deeds  of  Joslvia  and.  the  Judges  that 
followed  him  are  celebrated,  in  vers.  30  aqti. 
There  is  indeed  but  one  passage  in  any 
canonical  book  which  can  be  quoted  as  pos- 
sibly referring  to  it — Hjab.  ilL  10,  11.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  prophet  is  celebrating  gener- 
ally the  extraordinary  interferences  of  God 
on  behalf  of  Hia people ;  and  when  he  names 
the  sun  and  moon  it  may  be  that;  he  alludes 
to  the  incidenta.  of  the  battle  of  Bethhoron, 
thou^  even  this  cannot  be  token  for  certain, 
since  the  sense  of  the  words  is  disputed,  and 
many  commentators  (e.  g,  Hengst.,  Keil,  Hit- 
zig),  understand  him,  to  be  speaking  of  an 
eclipse.  But  no  inference  of  a  historical  kind 
can  be  drawn  from  a  passage  conceived  in  a 
highly  poetical  and  completely  figurative 
strain.  The  prophet,  indeed,  has  probably 
copied  his  phraseology  from  that  self- same 
Book  of  Jasher  which  is  quoted  in  the  passage 
before  \ia.  Isaiah  (xxviii.  21)  alludes  to  the 
victory  at  Gibeon,  but  without  naming  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun.  For  reasons  like 
these,  many  commentators  haye  explained  the 
miracle  as  merely  an  optical  one  :  some  hav- 
ing recou|rse  to  an  extraordinary  refraction  of 
the  sunlight;  others  to  a  parhelion;  others 
to  continuous  lightning  lasting  through  the 
night.  These  numerous  explanations,  so  vary- 
ing and^  it  must  be  added,  as  to  some,  so 
forced,  show  how  strongly  the  difficulties 
which  arise  qut  of  the  passage  have  been  felt. 
Accordingly  stress  has  been  laid  by  recent 
commentators  on  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
words  out  of  which  the  difficulty  springs  are 
an  extract  from  a  poetical  book.  They  must, 
consequently,  it  is  argued,  be  taken  in  a 
popular  and  poetical,  and  not  in  a  literal 
sense.  Joshua  feared  lest  the  sun  should  set 
before  the  people  had  fully  "  avenged  them- 
selves of  their  enemies."  In  his  anxiety 
he  prayed  to  God ;  God  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  Joshua;  gave  miraculous  help  by 
the  hailstorm,  and  perhaps  also  by  other  un- 
recorded moans.     He  delivered  the  Amoritcs 
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into  the  hands  of  Joshua ;  and  thus  the  vic- 
tory was  completed  before  nightfall.  This 
is  boldly  and  strikingly  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  ancient  book,  which  describes 
Joshua  as  praying  that  the  day  might  be 
prolonged,  or,  in  poetical  diction,  that  the 
sun  might  be  stayed,  until  the  work  was  done. 
The  language  of  Deborah,  ''The  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera  "  (Judges 
v.  20),  is  brought  forward  from  the  Bible  as 
parallel;  and  that  of  David,  ''He  bowed 
the  heavens  also^  and  came  down.  ...  He 
sent  from  above.  He  took  me.  He  drew  me 
out  of  many  waters"  (Psalm  xviii.  9,  16). 
No  one  construes  such  passages  as  describing 
actual  occurrences.  They  set  forth  only  in- 
ternal, although  most  sincere  and,  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense,  real  and  true  convictions.  This 
explanation  is  adopted  by  Maurer,  Ewald, 
Yon  Lengerke,  etc. ;  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, commendjs  itself  also  to  such  men  as 
Hengstenberg,  Keil,  and  Kurtz — theologians 
whose  orthodoxy  upon  the  plenary  inspiration 
and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  is  well  known 
and  undoubted. 

3.  It  must,  however,  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  convinced  by  the  argument  exhibited 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  note,  be  observed 
that  the  historical  writer,  whoever  he  may  be, 
who  wrote  the  fragment  contained  in  vers. 
12 — 15,  and  who  is  the  person  actually 
making  the  citation  from  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
appears  to  have  believed  in  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  astronomical  prodigy  in  question. 
Eemarking,  in  the  end  of  ver.  13  and  in 
ver.  14,  upon  the  words  which  he  quotes  in 
vers.  12  and  13,  he  says :  "  So  the  sun  stood 
still,"  &c. ;  "  And  there  was  no  day  like 
that,"  Ac.  These  words,  if  deemed  to  be 
(as  Maurer  insists  they  are)  in  prose  and  of 
a  historical  character,  seem  distinctly  to  re- 
assert the  fact,  and  add  a  comment  upon  it. 

Are  we  bound  by  his  belief  if  it  was  such  1 
Is  the  Book  of  Joshua  committed  to  the  up- 
holding of  this  marvel  in  the  heavens  as 
having  actually  taken  place  ?  Answer  may, 
perhaps,  reasonably  be  given  in  the  negative. 
The  whole  passage  may,  and  even  ought,  on 
critical  grounds,  to  be  taken  as  a  fragment 
of  unknown  date  and  uncertain  authorship, 
interpolated  into  the  text  of  the  narrative,  the 
continuity  of  which  is  broken  by  the  intnision. 
It  may  fairly  be  suspected  to  be  a  gloss  upon 
the  words  of  the  Book  of  Jasher,  written 
originally,  perhaps,  along  with  the  text  in  this 


placebywayofparallelandillustration.  If  such 
a  view  of  its  character  and  origin  be  correct, 
the  judgment  of  the  writer  need  not  neces- 
sarily determine  ours.  We  may  claim  liberty 
to  think  that  the  poet  who  wrote  in  the  Book 
of  Jasher  the  ode,  of  which  a  few.  words  have 
come  down  to  us,  did  not  dream  of  a  literal 
standing  still  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to 
side  with  him  rather  than  with  the  later 
writer  who  quotes  him. — Slightly  abridged 
from  Commentary  by  Bishops  and  otiier 
Clergy  af  the  Anglican  Church. 

We  cannot  see  any  just  or  solid  reason 
either  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the 
record  or  the  reality  of  the  miracle  alleged 
to  have  been  preformed,  namely,  such  a 
supernatural  prolongation  of  the  light  of 
day,  as,  in  appearance  and  effect,  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  sun  had  been  stayed  for  a 
time  (to  use  the  popular  mode  of  expression) 
in  the  heavens.  "Joshua,"  says  Kurtz, 
"  spoke  the  command  of  faith  as  lie  under- 
stood the  matter,  but  the  Divine  hearing  of . 
the  command  was  carried  out  as  Chd  under- 
stood it." 

Dr.  Jamieson,  in  the  "Student's  Comment- 
ary," remarks :  "  The  language  of  a  poem  is  not 
to  be  literally  interpreted,  and  therefore,  when 
the  Sun  and  Moon  are  personified,  addressed 
as  intelligent  beings,  and  represefnted  as 
standing  still,  the  explanation  is,  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  super^ 
naturally  prolonged  by  the  same  laws  of 
refraction  and  reflection  that  ordinarily  cause 
the  sun  to  appear  above  the  horizon,  when 
he  is  in  reality  below  it."  This  explanation 
seems  satisfactory,  and  is  adopted  by  Grotius, 
Keil,  Bush,  and  others.  "  The  only  legitimate 
interpretation  of  this  passage,"  says  Professor 
Plumtre  in  the  "Biblical  Educator,"  vol. 
ii.  page  166,  "including  not  only  the  poetical 
quotation  from  the  Book  of  Jasher  (vers.  12, 
13,  beginning),  but  also  the  prose  comment 
(vers.  13,  14),  in  which  the  fact  is  distinctly 
reasserted,  is,  that,  by  some  miraculous  agency, 
the  daylight  was  prolonged  over  the  district 
in  a  way  enabling  Joshua  to  finish  the  over- 
throw of  his  enemies.  The  miracle  was 
distinctly  local,  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gibeon  and  Ajalon,  and  we  may 
therefore  safely  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  of 
the  suspension  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its 
axis,  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
intelligent  believer,  as  well  as  a  fertile,  source 
of  objection  to  the  sceptic.    An  extension  of 
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the  daylight  by  natural  causes — ^increased 
refraction,  or  the  like — satisfies  all  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  the  passage,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  language  is  certainly 
poetical  and  figuratiye,  and  no  more  intended 
to  be  accepted  literally  than  the  analogous 
expressions  in  Judges  v.  20 ;  Psalm  xviiL  d, 
15;  cxiv.  4;  Isaiah  xiii.  10." 
"  The  desire  of  Joshua,"  says  Kurtz, ''  was 


to  see  the  light  of  day  remain,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  night  prevented,  until  he  had  secured 
his  object  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enemy.  And 
ihi8  desire  he  gained  through  his  extraordinary 
faith.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  the 
faith  of  Joshua  centuries  ago,  nor  is  it  now, 
to  the  faith  of  the  reader,  by  what  natural 
means  such  a  supernatural  effect  should  be 
produced." — BiUe  and  A$tronomy. 
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Kebuchadnezzab  died  in  561  b.c.,  leaving  a 
son,  £vil-Merodach,  and  a  daughter,  Nitocris, 
whose  Egyptian  name  may  indicate  that  her 
birth  was  about  the  time  of  those  splendid 
victories  in  the  West,  which  the  conqueror 
may  have  desired  to  commemorate,  and 
whose  husband  was  '' Kergal-Sharezer,  the 
Rab-mag,"  or  chief  magus,  with  whom  we 
are  already  acquainted,  as  with  his  master, 
thirty  years  before,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Berosus  ^  tells  us  that  £vil-Merodach  suc- 
ceeded ;  but,  after  two  years  of  lawless  and 
licentious  rule,  was  slain  by  Xeriglissar,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  succeeded  him.  We 
may  believe  that  he  deserved  his  fate,  with- 
out acquitting  his  sister  and  her  husband  of 
selfish  motives  in  their  conduct.  In  four 
yeais  more  Neriglissar  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son  Laborosoarchod,  who,  after  nine 
months  of  depravity,  was  beaten  (an-crv/i- 
rayiffdii)  to  death  "by  his  friends."  Thus 
the  tender  mercies  of  that  court  of  which 
Xitocris  is  the  leading  spirit  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reign  which  appears  in  Berosua 
and  the  inscriptions  as  that  of  Nabunidus,  or 
Nabunahit,  "a  certain  Babylonian,"  "not 
related  to  his  predecessor ; "  while  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel  the  king  is  called  Belshazzar, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  his  father. 

This  name  of  Belshazzar  has  been  one  of 
the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  comparison 
of  sacred  and  profane  history.  It  has  stood 
for  centuries  as  the  name  of  the  last  king  of 
Babylon,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  It  was  contradicted  by  Herodotus, 
who  names  the  last  king  Labynetus  ;  and  by 
aU  Chaldean  authorities,  who  name  him 
^^abonahit,  or,  in  Greek  form,  Nabonidus  or 
^  Josephus  contra  Apiou,  i.  20. 


Nabonadius.  When,  in  modem  days,  the 
old  inscriptions  came  to  be  decipherod,  the 
same  name  of  Nabonahit  appeared  repeatedly 
and  continuously;  and  yet  there  was  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  a  professedly  contemporary 
authority,  and  at  the  very  court  itself,  giving 
the  name  of  Belshazzar,  with  the  air  of  per- 
fect assurance.  Moreover,  the  Scriptures^ 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  Xenophon,  represent 
the  king  of  Babylon  as  present  in  the  city  at 
its  fall ;  whOe  the  Chaldean  authorities  af^rm 
that  on  his  defeat  in  the  field  Nabonadius 
was  cut  off  from  the  city,  and  fled  to  Borsippa. 
The  accounts  of  Daniel  and  Xenophon  are, 
moreover,  confirmed,  so  far  as  respects  the 
sudden  surprise  of  the  city  in  the  riot  of  a 
festival,  by  both  Herodotus'  and  Isaiah.^ 
Such  an  array  of  evidence  might  suggest  a 
caution  in  rejecting  the  witnesses.  Yet  so 
strong  seemed  the  evidence  of  inscriptions, 
that  we  find  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  writing 
thus  to  Dr.  Lobdell,  in  1854  :  "  The  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  records  confirm  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  all  the  genuine  portions 
of  Scripture  history ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  afford  positive  evidence  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  is  not  genuine, — that,  in  fact,  it 
should  liave  been  left  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  Hagiographa,  where,  as  you 
know,  it  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Jews."  * 
Thus  the  question  was  brought  to  the 
point  at  which  human  wisdom  was  at  fault ; 
and  it  was  time  for  the  revelation  of  the  key 
which  had  lain  hidden  almost  from  the  time 
when  Daniel  the  prophet  wrote  his  record. 

*  Jer.  IL  31. 

»  Herodotus,  i.  191.  *  Isa.  xxi  6. 

^  Journal  ot  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  v. 
No.  I.  p.  269. 
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Belshazzar. 


This  was  a  cylinder,  deposited  by  Nabonadius 
himself  in  the  comer  of  a  temple  which  he 
built  for  the  Moon-goddess,  at  a  site  itow 
called  Mugheir,  which  is  supposed  to  be  "  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,"  from  which  the  "  father  of 
the  faithful  "  went  forth,  but  which  was  for 
many  centuries  used  only  as  a  resting-place 
for  the  dead  from  the  later  Babylon.  This 
cylinder  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  British 
vice-consul  at  Busrah,  and  came  into  the 
hand  of  Sir  H.  O.  Eawlinson ;  ancL  on  it  was 
found,  in  1854,  the  long-hidden  name  of 
Belshazzar.  The  inscription  is  a  ptayer  to 
the  goddess  to  whom  the  temple  is  dedicated. 
It  closes  as  follows,  as  rendered  by  H.  Fox 
Talbot :  i 

"  And  to  Bel-sar-ussur,  my  eldest  son,  my 
rising  hope, — fix  firmly  in  his  heart  the  ^awe 
of  thy  great  divinity.  Aifd  like  the  duration 
of  the  moon  itself  may  the  splendour  of  this 
temple  endure." 

Dr.  Hincks*  translates":  "As  to  Binhlu- 
sar-yushur,  thfi  son,  the  beginning  of  the 
issue  of  my  heart,  to  the  worship  of  thy 
great  godhead  his  heart  make  to  incline." 

Dr.  Hincks  supposes  that  Belshazzar  was 
the  son  of  Nabonadius  and  Nitocris,  whom 
he  also  considers  a  daughter  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. With  this  understanding,  let  us  see 
how  OUT  key  will  unlock  the  riddles  of  the 
last  years  of  Babylon. 

The  death  of  Kebuchadnezzar  leaves  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans,  whose 
influence  he  had  represented,  and  of  his 
family,  consisting  of  Evil-Merodach  and  the 
strong-minded  Nitocris.  Evil-Merodach  be- 
comes king ;  but  Nitocris  is  the  wife  of  the 
chief  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  in  two  years  the 
new  king  is  assassinated,  and  his  sceptre 
passes  into  the  hand  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Neriglissar.  In  four  years  more  Nerigh'ssar 
dies,  and  his  young  son,  Laborosoarchod,  is 
called  king;  while  Nitocris  finds  another 
consort  in  Nabonadius.  After  a  short  time, 
—  nine  months,  the  chronicles  say, —  the 
young  monarch  is  murdered  "  by  his  friends," 
and  Nabonadius  assumes  the  command ; 
holding  the  throne,  probably,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  infant  son  Belshazzar,  now 
the  lineal  heir  of  the  royalty  of  Nebuchad- 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  voL 
six.  p.  195. 

'  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  January,  1862. 
See  also  Rawlioson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  iii. 
p.  515. 


nezzar,  for  the  seventeen  years  which  yet  re- 
main before  the  fall  of  the  city.  On  the  noirn- 
menfts  erected  during  these  years  Nabonadius, 
with  «  natural  vanity,  caused  his  own  name 
to  be  inscribed ;  while  Daniel,  the  old  minis- 
ter of  Nebuchadnezzar,  counted  them  as 
years  of  Belshazzar,  as  he  would  probably 
have  assigned  those  of  Nerigllssar  to  the 
infant  prince  of  the  seed  royal,  Laborosoar- 
chod. «-  Daniel  was  himself  of  the  seed  royal 
of  Judah,  and  he  cherished  those  traditions 
of  royalty  which  look  forward  to  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Prince.  When  Nabonadius  was 
excluded  from  the  city,  the  administration 
and  the  conduct  of  the  defence  naturally 
devolved  on  the  queen  mother  and  the 
ministry.  The  boy  king,  however,  appears 
at  the  feast  of  the  thousand  lords  on  i\w 
fatal  festival  night.  But  he  is  still  the  boy. 
He  does  not  know  his  own  minister.  In 
his  terror  he  has  no  resource  but  to  scream, 
and  his  mother  comes  to  quiet  him.  The 
name  of  Belsha^ar  faded  from  history  almo-t 
sooner  than  the  hand-writing  of  doom  dis- 
appeared from  the  wall  of  the  palace.  But 
some  story  of  Belshazzar's  feast  seems  to 
have  lingered  in  the  memory  of  men.  It  is 
in  Xenophon  and  in  Herodotus,  as  well  as  in 
Daniel.  We  can  very  well  understand  that 
refugees  from  Babylon  may  have  told  it  in 
Lydia,  and  so  Herodotus  would  know  that 
the  king  of  Babvlon  was  there,  and  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Nitocris.  But  Herodotus  has 
also  heard,  from  other  sources,  that  Nitocris 
was  the  wife  of  the  Labynetus  (Nabonidus) 
in  whose  reign  the  defensive  works  were 
made,  and  also  that  Labynetus  was  the  lost 
king  of  Babylon;  it  was,  therefore,  very 
natural  that  he  should  conclude  that  there 
were  two  monarch s  of  the  same  name — the 
husband  and  the  son  of  the  queen,  who  was 
really  the  ruling  spirit,  for  evil  and  for 
good,  of  the  last  years  of  Babylon. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  discovery  of 
the  name  of  Belshazzar  goes  far  to  establish 
not  only  the  veracity  of  the  history  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  but  its  authority  as  a  con- 
temporary document.  For  it  introduces, 
with  the  familiarity  of  present  knowledge,  a 
name  which  did  not  pass  into  history  at  all, 
and  is  known  to  us  now  only  by  the  sacred 
record  and  the  contemporary  inscription 
which  has  providentially  been  brought  to 
light  as  an  interpreter  of  God's  word. — Bib, 
SacrcL, 
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The  work  of  preaching  "  the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  hlessed  God,"  is  the  great  end  to  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Exe- 
gete  and  Homiletic  Monthly  "  have  devoted 
their  lives.  Rising  above  every  other  aspect 
of  their  work  as  a  noble  Christian  profession, 
as  a  pursuit  of  sacred  science  under  the 
specific  phase  of  theology,  as  a  work  of  gener- 
ous philanthropy  amidst  the  wrecks  of  fallen 
humanity,  and  of  tender  sympathy  and  help 
in  the  dark  night  of  earthly  sadness  and 
sorrow,  the  occupation  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  is  mainly  and  distinctively  that  of  a 
preacher.  He  is  an  ordained  and  authoritative 
expounder  of  the  oracles  of  God.  His  great 
business  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  and 
enforce  that  holy  and  all-sufficient  Word  of 
God,  which  is  given  to  us  as  our  rule  of  faith 
and  standard  of  duty. 

In  this  work  of  preaching  there  are  two 
methods  known  in  homiletics,  the  texttial  and 
the  t<ypicaly  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  the 
preaching  of  every  one  is  more  or  less  allied ; 
and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  practical  interest, 
as  bearing  upon  the  preacher's  work,  to  look 
at  these  different  methods. 

By  topical  preaching,  in  this  article,  we  do 
not  refer  to  what  some  may  suppose  is  meant, 
the  topical  division  of  a  text  in  contrast  with 
its  textual  division.  Allusion  is  meant  rather 
to  that  method  of  preaching  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  follows  out  a  range  of  definite 
subjects,  or  topics,  which  are  to  be  discussed. 

In  the  preparation  of  our  discourses  from 
week  to  week,  there  are  two  methods  which 
we  may  adopt.  We  may  go  to  the  Word  of 
God,  as  we  must  do  in  every  case,  either  with 
our  minds  preoccupied  with  a  certain  theme  or 
subject,  or  we  may  go  to  it  with  no  particular 
topic  before  our  thought.  We  may  desire  to 
preach  on  some  special  subject,  and  with 
that  in  our  minds,  some  doctrine  or  duty, 
some  theme  of  comfort  or  of  reproof,  or  of 
warning  or  entreaty ;  we  go  to  the  fiible  to 
look  up  some  single  passage  which  may  serve 


as  a  text,  and  which  appears  to  be  specially 
pertinent.  This  is  what  we  may  understand 
by  topical  preaching. 

Then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  with  prayer 
for  Divine  direction,  and  as  those  who  are 
"  set  in  the  Church  *'  to  be  **  teachers,"  and 
who  are  **  to  feed  "  the  people  "  with  know- 
ledge and  understanding,"  we  may  go  to  the 
Bible  to  seek  out  some  particular  passage 
which  may  arrest  our  attention  as  containing 
a  portion  of  Divine  food,  which  we  may  tiy 
to  gather  and  set  in  order  for  their  susten- 
ance. And  this  is  what  we  may  understand 
by  textual  preaching. 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  there  is  occasion 
for  every  minister  to  make  use  of  both  these 
methods.  And  there  are  times  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  look  up  texts  which  may 
present  certain  topics  ;  when  we  are  to  begin 
our  preparation  for  th;  pulpit  by  fixing  u^n 
a  definite  subject  first,  as,  for  example, 
ordination  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the 
dedication  of  a  Church,  the  convening  of  some 
religious  body  for  some  special  purpose,  or  a 
plea  for  some  particular  Christian  charity. 
The  same  thing  is  necessary  when  we  have  a 
consecutive  series  of  discourses  on  hand,  or 
wish  to  preach  upon  the  great  established 
doctrines  of  Eevelation.  But  while  this  is 
so,  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  likely  that 
nearly  every  preacher  has  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  methods  as  the  one  to  which  he 
leans — the  one  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
using,  in  distinction  from  the  other.  And  if 
there  is  to  be  any  choice  between  them,  it 
shall  be  our  aim  to  show,  if  we  can,  that  the 
texttial  method  is  preferable  to  the  other; 
that,  in  the  long  run,  and  in  the  steady  pull 
of  the  minister's  work,  it  is  the  better  method 
of  the  two. 

I.  One  reason  why  it  might  be  supposed 
that  this  would  be  so,  is  an  d  priori  one. 
Before  any  experiment  were  made,  it  might 
certainly  seem  the  more  natural  and  correct 
method,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter 
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of  our  preaching  is  to  he  the  Word  of  God. 
However  closely  conformed  to  the  Scriptures 
our  system  of  religion  may  be,  however  sound 
we  may  be  in  the  faith,  still,  to  have  formed 
in  our  minds  certain  definite  themes,  with 
which  we  go  to  the  Bible  to  find  appropriate 
texts,  in  order  that  we  may  present  them  to 
the  i;eopIe,  is  ce^uAj  a  vei^  diffecent  thing 
from  taking  one  of  God's  own  declarations, 
and  explaining  and  enforcing  simply  it,  so  as 
to  enlighten  the  mind  with  light  direct  from 
heaven,  and  warm  the  heart  by  jfire  from  the 
very  altars  of  Grod,  and  move  the  will  and 
mould  the  life  by  bringing  down  upon  them 
what  Grod  Himself  has  said.  In  the  one  case, 
the  desire  and  the  effort  is  to  make  everything 
contribute  to  establish  a  given  point,  to  en- 
force a  truth  as  we  hold  it,  or  to  prove  a 
certain  position.  In  the  other  case,  the  whole 
effort  is  to  set  out,  illustrate,  and  enforce, 
simply  and  solely,  what  God,  the  one  infal- 
lible Teacher,  has  declared  to  be  true. 

When  Paul  was  counselling  Timothy,  the 
solemn  charge  which  he  gave  him  **  before 
God  "  was,  "  Preach  the  Word  "  (2  Tim.  iv. 
2).  When  the^  Church  at  Jerusalem  was 
scattered  abroad  by  persecution  and  went 
everywhere,  they  "preached  the  Word  "  (Acts 
viiL  4).  When  Philip  was  sent  to  the  Ethi- 
opian eunuch,  he  found  him  reading  the 
Scriptures  at  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  he  (Acts  viiL  35)  "  began  at  the  same 
Scripture,  and  preached  unto  him  Jesus." 
When  God  sent  Jonah  to  preach  to  Nineveh, 
He  said,  "  Go,  preach  unto  it  the  preaching 
that  I  bid  thee  '*  (Jonah  iiL  2).  And  when 
God  sent  Ezekiel  to  the  people.  He  said,  "  I 
have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of 
Israel;  therefore  thou  shalt  hear  the  word 
at  My  mouth  and  warn  them  from  Me  "  (Ezek. 
xxxiii.  7).  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Nehe- 
miah  we  have  an  account  of  the  preaching 
tmder  the  administration  of  Ezra.  Nearly 
fifty  thousand  people  were  assembled  in  an 
open  street.  The  learned  scribe,  with  a  large 
number  of  preachers  on  his  right  and  left, 
stood  on  an  elevated  pulpit  of  wood.  The 
preachers,  we  are  told,  "  read  in  the  book  in 
the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  seme, 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading." 
And  "all  the  people  wept  when  they  heard 
the  words  of  the  law." 

The  ecclesiastical  historian,  Mosheim,  tells 
us,  that  in  the  third  century  the  principal 
doetrines  of  Christianity  were  explained  to 


the  people  in  their  native  purity  and  sixn- 
plicity ;  but  the  Christian  teachers  who  had 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  letters 
and  philosophy  soon  abandoned  the  fre- 
quented paths  and  struck  out  into  the  de- 
vious wilds  of  fancy.  Until  after  several 
centuries  had  passed,  in  the  darker  days  of 
the  Church,  the  most  fidvolous  questions  came 
to  be  discussed,  such  as,  "  Whether  Abel  was 
slain  with  a  club,  and  of  what  species  of 
wood  1 "  "  From  what  sort  of  tree  was  Moses' 
rod  taken?"  "  Was  the  gold  which  the  Magi 
offered  to  Christ  coined,  or  in  the  mass  ? "  A 
writer  in  the  last  century  tells  of  a  time, 
when  homiletical  instruction  was  given  upon 
the  subject  of  sUk-worms.  The  account  is 
given,  also,  of  a  preacher,  who  portrayed  in 
a  touching  manner  the  duties  of  Christians 
at  the  appearance  of  a  murrain.  Others  dis- 
coursed upon  substitutes  for  tea  and  coffee,  at 
a  time  when  those  commodities  were  scarce. 
Another  topic  was  the  Christian  mode  of 
cultivating  red  beets ;  and  yet  another  the 
truly  pious  method  of  raising  tobacco.  Luther 
used  to  say,  that  the  time  would  come  when 
men  would  preach  on  blue  ducks. 

II.  The  textual  method  in  preaching  is 
better  than  the  topical  for  another  reason, 
because  it  is  a  more  respectful  treatment  of 
the  Word  of  God.  It  looks  better  that  we 
should  go  to  the  Bible  to  find  out  what  to 
preach,  than  that  we  should  go  to  it  only  to 
establish  from  it  a  position  which  we  have 
already  taken,  or  to  confirm  a  theory  which 
we  have  already  embraced.  It  is  expressive 
of  the  right  attitude  of  the  mind  as  one  of 
docility  and  humility,  ready  and  waiting  to 
hear  what  the  oracles  of  God  have  to  say  to 
us.  It  is  true  that  some  teachers  of  sacred 
rhetoric  hold  a  different  view.  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  his  "  Lectures  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,**  says, 
"  The  text  ought  to  be  chosen  for  the  subject, 
and  not  the  subject  for  the  text."  But  ce^ 
tainly  there  is  danger  of  error  here.  *  A  man 
may  fix  upon  a  subject  and  arrange  it,  and 
write  his  sermon  even,  as  has  been  done,  and 
then  go  to  the  Bible  for  a  text  which  may 
serve  as  a  motto  to  begin  with.  And,  at  any 
rate,  where  such  a  course  is  pursued,  and  the 
text  is  subordinated  to  the  theme,  the  text 
adopted  may  not  even  contain  the  subject  at 
all;  or,  if  so,  then  only  by  inference,  or 
remote  analogy,  or  it  may  b^  combined  with 
other  subjects  which,  in  the  sermon,  will,  of 
course,  be  passed  by. 
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There  have  been  cases,  without  doubt,  in 
which  a  text  has  been  adopted  and  used, 
rather  because  of  the  custom  of  the  pulpit, 
than  because  of  the  autliority  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  whole  thing  would  have  been 
done  just  as  well  had  there  been  no  text  at 
all,  as  in  a  case  within  our  knowledge,  where 
the  preacher  took  for  his  text  the  single  word 
**  Now  ;  "  or  had  the  preacher  done  as  Melanc- 
thon  heard  one  do  in  Paris,  who  took  his 
text  from  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  And  there 
have  certainly  been  not  a  few  so-called  ser- 
mons which  were  fairly  exposed  to  the  criti- 
cism,  which  some  one  made  upon  a  discourse, 
that  if  the  text  had  had  the  small-pox,  the 
sermon  would  never  have  caught  it. 

III.  The  textual  method  in  preaching  is 
better  than  the  other  for  a  third  ^reason, 
hecatue  it  is  more  likely  to  secure  a  fair  ex- 
pression of  the  mind  of  ChU.  To  tc^e  a  text 
in  order  that,  with  it,  we  may  develop  or 
enforce  a  certain  view  of  our  own,  will  by  no 
means  secure  the  full  presentation  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  revealed  to  us,  so  effectually  as 
to  take  a  text  simply  to  find  out  what  it  has 
to  teach  us,  and  then,  without  any  pre- 
arranged topic  in  the  mind,  to  carry  out  and 
work  out  only  what  is  in  the  text.  When  we 
go  to  the  Word  of  God  and  select  a  passage 
for  exposition  and  preaching,  we  ought  to 
yield  ourselves  to  it  as 'implicitly  as  the  man 
who  followed  Christ  did,  when  he  said, 
"  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee  whithersoever  Thou 
goest." 

IV.  Preacbing  from  texts,  rather  than  on 
subjects,  seems  the  better  method  once  more, 
because  it  tends  to  secure  greater  variety  and 
freshness.  A  passage  of  the  Word  of  God, 
selected  as  a  foundation  for  discourse,  as  a 
theme  of  instruction,  and  not  as  a  motto 
merely,  with  which  to  embellish,  or,  perhaps, 
start  the  sermon ;  such  a  passage,  thoroughly 
examined  as  to  its  exact  meaning,  and  closely 
followed  throughout,  will,  as  a  general  thing, 
produce  a  discourse  more  special,  striking, 
and  spirited,  than-  one  founded  upon  an 
abstract  conception  previously  existing. 
Where  the  text  is  fairly  treated ;  where  it  is 
not  dealt  with,  as  Yinet  says  Bourdaloue  did 
with  his  texts,  i,  e.  take  one  only  to  show 
how  skilfully  he  could  disembarrass  himself 
of  it,  but  where  it  is  honestly  treated  as  the 
Divine  basis  of  human  discourse,  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  thought  of  God,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  to  be  penetrated,  the  extent  of 


which  is  to  be  measured,  the  parts  of  which 
are  to  be  unfolded,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  are  to  be  deduced ;  where  the  sermon 
is  not  a  mere  collection  of  good  remarks,  but 
where  it  is  the  exposition  and  enforcing  of 
one  of  God's  own  sayings,  urged  upon  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  as  if  by  God'  Him- 
self, surely,  in  such  a  case,  the  preaching 
must  have  a  freshness  and  power  about  it 
that  it  cannot  have  in  any  other  way. 

And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  small  importance,  that 
the  preacher  should  secure  variety  in  his 
ministry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  the  work  of  preaching  to  keep  an 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  congregation  al- 
ways interested,  so  that  every  Sabbath  they 
shall  feel  that  they  are  receiving  real  mentsd 
and  spiritual  pabulum,  something^  that  is 
new  and  fresh  and  attractive,  even  though  it 
is  the  same  old  truth  of  the  gospel  The 
matter  of  our  preaching  is,  after  ^l,  concerned 
about  a  definite  range  of  subjects ;  and  the 
danger  is,  that  sameness  and  monotony  mark 
our  ministrations.  And  it  is  right  here  that 
we  discover  the  weak  point  about  a  great 
deal  of  preaching.  It  gets  to  be  a  treadmill 
operation,  a  going  round  and  round  through 
the  same  old  routine.  And  the  people  be- 
come at  last  wearied  out  with  it,  and  begin 
to  sigh,  oh,  how  heartily,  for  some  kind  of  a 
change :  *^  K  the  preachiTig  will  not  change, 
then  can  we  not  change  the  preacher  f '' 

Our  Lord  Himself  has  told  us,  that  the 
well -instructed  scribe  "is  like  unto  a  man 
that  is  a  householder,  which  bringeth  forth 
out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old." 
The  new  things  must  be  produced ;  variety 
is  the  spice  of  a  minister's  life  as  a  preacher ; 
and  at  the  sanae  time  the  wonderful  flexi- 
bility of  Divine  truth,  and  the  marvellous 
adaptation  of  the  Bible  to  all  times  and  per- 
sons, and  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  matter 
that  is  stored  up  in  it,  will  enable  the  earnest 
preacher  to  meet  the  demand  for  variety. 

Now,  if  the  preacher  will  preach  mainly 
upon  subjects  of  his  own  choosing,  he  inevit- 
ably falls  into  the  habit  of  repeating  himself. 
He  may  hardly  be  aware  of  it  himself,  but 
his  intelligent  hearers  will  discover  the  old 
trains  of  thought  and  the  old  ideas,  which 
have  already  been  served  up  to  them  ad 
nauseam. 

But  if  he  will  go  to  the  Bible  and  take 
his  text,  and  then  patiently  dig  out  the 
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treasnte  of  instruction  that  is  hidden  in  it^ 
it  may  he  below  the  sarface  so  far  that  he 
will  have  to  go  down  to  the  very  roota  of 
things ;  but  if  he  will  honestly  try  to  catch 
the  exact  phase  of  thought  that  is  expressed 
in  that  particular  passage,  and  adhere  to  that 
one  direct  line  of  thought,  to  the  exclusion 
of  cognate  n^atter,  even  on  the  same  general 
theme,  elsewhere  taught  in  the  Scripturesr, 
he  will  find  that  his  preaching  will  be  marked 
by  a  definiteness,  a  sharpness,  a  pith  and 
point,  Uiat  will  make  it  always  fresh  and 
awakening  and  attractive.  This  will  be, 
moreover,  a  presentation  of  the  truth  just  as 
it  comes  from  God;  and  the  work  of  the 
preacher  will  become  a  reproduction  of  what 
it  is  described  to  be  in  Isaiah:  ** Precept 
upon  precept ;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line ; 
here  a  little,  and  there  a  little." 

One  cause  of  trouble  with  some  preachers, 
especially  if  they  ai©  inexperienced,  is  that 
they  think  they  must  always  say  all  that  is 
to  be  said  upon  any  subject  that  they  have 
in  hand.  For  example,  if  they  are  about  to 
preach  on  Regeneration,  they  take  the  whole 
of  that  great  suhject,  and  then,  when  they 
come  to  treat  of  it  again  (and  the  Bible  is  so 
full  of  it  that  they  must  treat  of  it  often), 
they  go  through  the  whole  of  it  again,  no 
matter  what  the  text  may  be.  Suppose  such 
a  preacher  about  to  present  this  subject.  He 
turns  to  the  Bible  for  a  text.  He  selects 
John  iiL  3  :  '^  Except  a  man  be  bom  again^ 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  The 
one  theme  of  that  passage  is  the  inflexible, 
immovable  necessity  of  regeneration  5  end 
thai  should  be  the  leading  thought  of  the 
sermon.  But  our  preacher  takes  occasion, 
from  this  text,  to  go  through  the  tchole  of 
this  vast  sul^ect,  in  all  its  parts  and  details. 
Before  long  he  takes  Acts  xxvl  18:  "To 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God."  The  special  subject  here,  evi- 
dently, is  <fee  nature  of  the  ehan^  involved 
in  regeneration.  But  our  preacher,  in  this 
case,  again  goes  ovet  the  whole  subject  of 
regeneration,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth. 

Once  more  he  comes  to  the  great  theme. 
He  takes  Eph.  iv.  24  :  "  That  ye  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  after  Grod  is  created  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness.''  Here  the  one 
leading  idea  is  the  greatness  of  the  change. 
But  again  he  treats  of  everything  pertaining 
to  the  whole  subject.     Upon  some  other  oc- 


casion he  takes  John  iii.  7 :  "  Marvel  not 
that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  bom 
again ; "  and  he  goes  over  the  whole  ground 
once  more,  although  the  distinctive  idea  here 
is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Jiew  birth  is  not  to 
be  refected  because  of  its  strangeness  or  mys- 
tery. Again,  he  takes  John  iiL  8 :  '*  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  etc.,  and  gives 
another  exhaustive  sermon  on  the  general 
topic,  whereas,  the  specific  theme  here  is,  the 
sovereignty  and  variety  of  the  Spirits  work 
in  regeneration.  Yet  again,  he  takes  Psalm 
li.  10 :  '^  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,"  etc, 
and  gives  the  same  wide,  full  treatment  of  a 
text  which  teaches,  above  everything  else, 
the  particular  truth,  that  God  alone  is  the 
author  of  the  greai  change. 

It  i^  a  safeguard  to  the  truth  that  the  cus- 
tom is  so  fixed,  bv  which  the  preacher  is  ex- 
pected to  found  his  discourse  upon  a  stated 
portion  of  the  Word  of  God.  Some  writers 
have  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  use  of 
texts  is  an  abuse.  One  of  that  class  speaks 
in  this  way :  ''  To  speak  long  on  a  quotation 
of  a  line  or  two,  to  exhaust  one's  self  in  sub- 
jecting a  whole  discourse  to  the  control  of 
this  line,  seems  a  trifling  labour,  little  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  ministry.  The  text 
becomes  a  sort  of  motto,  or  rather  enigma, 
which  the  discourse  develops."  But  such  a 
sentiment  is  what  we  might  expect  from  its 
author,  it  being  the  utterance  of  Voltaire  in 
his  "  Age  of  Louis  Fourteenth."  It  is  j  ust  the 
most  proper  thing  in  the  world  that  the  whole 
of  any  man's  discourse  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  one  line  of  God's.  It  was  a  nobler 
and  grander  sentiment  of  Paul,  when  he  said, 
"  Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar." 
This  sub-ordination  of  the  theme  to  the  text 
is,  moreover,  the  very  best  way  to  make  men 
feel  that  the  message  which  they  hear  is  in 
truth  the  very  Word  of  God. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  view  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  that  for  the  stated  work  of  the 
preacher  from  year  to  year,  in  bringing  before 
his  people  the  truth  of  God,  as  garnered  in 
the  treasure-house  of  His  Word,  the  textual 
method  is  preferable  to  the  topical,  and  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  d  priori,  to  he 
the  more  natural  and  correct  way,  since  the 
matter  of  our  preaching  is  to  be  Uie  Word  of 
God. 

2.  It  is- a  more  respectful  treatment  of  the 
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Scriptupes  as  the  Divinely-appointed  direc- 
tory. 

3.  It  is  more  likely  to  secure  a  fair  pre- 
sentation of  the  mind  of  God. 

4.  It  tends  to  secure  a  greater  variety  and 
freshness,  and  to  interest  the  people  more, 
and  build  them  up  in  a  godly  life. 

We  may  venture  the  remark,  in  concltision, 


that  the  subject  here  presented  may  seem  to 
be  quite  seasonable,  in  view  of  certain  tend- 
encies in  our  day  in  the  matter  of  pulpit  in- 
struction. So  far  as  the  views  which  we 
have  expressed  lie  ia  the  direction  of  a  more 
Scriptural  style  of  preaching,  it  may  be  hoped 
ttiat  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers. 


§ltas0ns  fax  Jfaill^. 

THE  GENUESTENESS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 
6t  pRorEssoR  Peabodt,  LL.D.,  D.D. 


tFxDER  tlie  head  of  testimony,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  show  that  human  testimony  is 
as  essential  to  the  establishment  of  scientific 
truth  as  to  the  verification  of  Christianity, 
and  that  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  Christi- 
anity is  not  inferior  in  completeness  and 
credibility  to  that  which  underlies  the  truths 
of  science. 

Scientific  truth  rests  wholly  on  a  basis  of 
transmitted  and  accumulated  testimony.     In 
no  department  has  any  one  man,  or  have  the 
n)en  of  any  one  generation^  gone  over  the 
whole  ground ;  but  observed  facts  have  been 
collected  from  various  and  distant  localities^ 
and  freshly  observed  facts  have  been  collated 
with  those  that  have  come  down  from  former 
times,  and  often  from  a  very  rewiote  antiquity. 
Thus,  in  establishing  the  relations  and  the 
laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  only  have 
astronomers  *  in  every  zone  contributed  their 
observations  ^  but  these  have  been  compared 
with  data  derived   in  some  instances  from 
sources  reaching  back  thousands  of  yearsw 
Indeed,  there  are  some  secular  variations  in 
planetary  and  stellar  motion,  infinitesimal  in 
amount,  yet  of  prime  importance  in  theory, 
which  cannot  be  verified  without  resort  lo 
the   testimony  off    Hipparchus   and    other 
astronomers  who  flourished  long  before  the 
Christian  era.    In  geology,  explorations  have 
been  made  all  the  world  ^ver,  and  very  im- 
portant conclusions  have  often  been  drawn 
from  or  modified  by  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness, — the  journal  of  a  first  explorer  of  a 
previously  unknown  region.     Moreover,  as 
t'^^&rds  gradual  changes  on  the  earth*s  surface, 


the  iterations  of  coast-lines,  local  elevations 
and  depressions,  traces  of  Volcanic  agency, 
testimony  from  the  very  birth  of  history  to 
the  present  time  has  been  sought,  received 
us  authentic,  and  built  upon  as  furnishing  a 
solid  ground  for  scientific  inferences  of  the 
most  comprehen?;ive  character.  IN'or  have 
the  acknowledged  misapprehensions,  errors, 
and  puerile  theories  of  the  ancient  writers 
been  regarded  as  invalidating  their  testimony 
as  to  facts  that  came  properly  within  the 
sphere  of  their  knowledge.'  Herodotus  was 
grossly  credulous ;  Aristotle  and  Pliny  main- 
tained the  most  absurd  opinions  about  the 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  that  they 
describe :  yet  no  one  doubts  their  trust- 
worthiness as  to  what  they  had  themselves 
witnessed,  or  had  received  from  witnesses 
worthy  of  credit.  I  am  especially  impressed 
by  the  intense  stress  which  the  advocates  of 
the  development-theory  lay  on  even  obscure 
and  second-hand  testimony,  on  the  mere 
rumour  of  the  creation  of  acari  by  artificial 
heat,  or  of  some  anticipative  dawning  of 
human  intelligence  or  sensibility  in  dog  or 
ape,  bee  or  beaver.  In  fine,  what  now  calls 
itself  natural  Science  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  did  not  %ispire  to  that  name,  but  was 
merely  natural  history ;  and  now,  so  far  as 
it  is  science,  it  rests  wholly  on  natural  history, 
much  of  it  very  ancient  history ;  but  natural 
history,  like  all  other  history,  is  nothing  else 
than  human  testimony. 

Christianity,  equally  with  science,  has  an 
historical  basis,  and  thus  far  depends  on 
testimony.     It  has  its  historical  records,  to 
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"wliicli  it  appeals  for  the  life  and  the  teach- 
ings of  its  Founder.  There  has  been  of  late, 
in  the  theological  world,  almost  a  mania  for 
discrediting  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  these  records,  just  as  a  generation  earlier 
it  was  the  fashion  among  classical  scholars  to 
deny  the  authorship  of  the  Iliad  by  Homer, 
or  by  any  one  man  or  generation,  and  as  there 
has  appeared  more  recently  in  some  quarters 
a  tendency — not  without  a  plausible  show  of 
argument — ^to  maintain  that  Shakspeare  did 
not  write  the  plays  called  his.  Meanwhile, 
the  really  great  Biblical  scholars — such  men 
as  Tischendorf,  who  has  no  pietistic  preju- 
dices to  warp  his  critical  judgment — have 
seen  no  cause  to  change  their  belief  in  the 
genuineness  of  these  writings.  As  for 
Strauss,  he  may  be  fairly  set  aside  as  of  no 
authority  as  to  a  question  of  fact;  for  he 
expressly  admits  that  he  shapes  his  chrono- 
logy to  suit  his  theories;  and,  during  his 
last  ten  years,  he  changed  his  chronological 
base  more  than  half  a  century,  solely  because 
he  found  that  the  dates  which,  on  docu- 
mentary evidence,  he  had  assigned  to  the 
composition  of  the  Gospels  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  his  *'  Life  of  Jesus  "  were  utterly 
incompatible  with  his  mythical  hypothesis. 
Eenan's  ^*  Life  of  Jesus,"  on  the  other  hand, 
manifests  no.  more  noteworthy  trait  than  the 
author's  proclivity  to  give  to  and  claim  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  the  fullest 
credit,  wherever  their  narratives  come  within 
the  limits  which  he,  in  his  assumed  om- 
niscience, knows  that  the  Divine  Providence 
can  never  have  transcended. 

Our  first  inquiry  under  the  head  of  testi- 
mony must  be  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these 
Gospels;  that  is,  their  authorship  by  the 
men  whose  names  they  bear.  The  inquiry 
embraces  many  considerations  that  apply  to 
the  four  Gospels ;  some  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  first  three;  some  which  belong  to  the 
fourth  Gospel  only,  the  genuineness  and 
remote  antiquity  of  which  are  denied  by  not 
a  few  critics  who  admit  that  the  other  three 
were  written  in  the  apostolic  times  and  by 
their  reputed  authors.  With  reference  to 
the  Gospels,  collectively  and  individually, 
the  stress  of  the  question  rests  mainly  on 
their  antiquity;  for,  if  we  can  trace  them 
back  to  the  lifetime  of  the  men  whose  names 
are  attached  to  them,  it  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  they  are  either  of  spurious  origin 
or  of  gradual  growth. 


In  behalf  of  the  antiquity  of  these  books, 
the  most  conclusive  argument  is  that  furn- 
ished by  the  quotations  from  them  and  the  co- 
incidences with  them  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Christians.  To  appreciate  thia  argu- 
ment, let  us  take  a  closely  parallel  case. 
Suppose  that  of  the  many  narratiyes  of  the 
late  civil  war  in  America  that  have  been 
or  will  be  written,  there  are  four,  and  but 
four,  by  men  personally  conversant  with  the 
whole  series  of  events,  and  worthy  of  being 
regarded  as  of  concFusive  authority, — we  will 
say  by  A,  B,  C,  and  D, — and  that  these  four 
will  become  the  great  historical  monuments 
of  this  era  of  American  history.  What  will 
take  place  as  to  quotations  from  these  books ! 
In  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  thej 
will  not  be  quoted  or  referred  to  by  name ; 
for  the  events  they  record  will  be  so  recent, 
that  all  who  make  mention  of  them  will 
write  from  theii  own  memory,  or  from  such 
memoranda  or  fugitive  documents  as  they 
may  have  on  hand.  There  will  thus  he 
coincidence  with  these  authorities,  but  no 
quotation.  In  the  next  generation  they  will 
be  quoted,  but  seldom  and  informally :  for 
the  men  of  that  generation  will  have  talked 
with  the  actors  in  the  events  described ;  there 
will  remain  a  multitude  of  floating  traditions 
and  loose  documents,  and  many  of  the  events 
will  still  be  too  familiarly  known  to  need  the 
citation  of  authorities  ;  while,  the  want  of  a 
standard  history  being  not  yet  felt,  those  four 
histories,  though  known  to  be  authentic,  will 
not  have  assumed  in  the  public  esteem  the 
paramount  distinction  as  standard  works 
which  will  afterward  be  accorded  to  them. 
There  wiU,  therefore,  be  in  the  wntings  of 
this,  next  generation  coincidence  with  our 
supposed  histories,  but  few  quotations  from 
them  and  very  scanty  reference  to  them. 
But,  with  every  successive  year  after  the 
second  generation  shall  have  passed  avay, 
miscellaneous  sources  of  information  will 
fail;  narratives  of  secondary  value  wiU 
disappear ;  these  four  histories  will  be  more 
and  more  relied  on  as  of  sole  authority ;  the 
quotations  from  them  will  grow  more  and 
more  frequent,  till  at  length  they  are  ap- 
pealed to  by  name  whenever  any  subject  of 
which  they  treat  is  recalled.  Kow  suppose 
that,  two  thousand  years  hence,  there  will  be 
historical  sceptics  who  will  say,  "  No,  these 
books  cannot  have  been  the  original  works 
of  A,  B,  C,  and  "D,  who,  as  we  know,  were 
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contemporary  with  the  events  recorded  in 
tbem.  They  must  have  heen  compiled  a 
century  or  two  later."  Suppose  that  sound 
and  reasonable  critics  take  up  the  theme  of 
inquiry  thus  started,  what  aspect  will  the 
mass  of  quotations  from  these  histories  bearl 
They  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
with  a  very  broad  base  in  the  later  ages,  but 
always  diminishing  from  century  to  century, 
growing  very  slender  toward  the  middle,  and 
tapering  to  its  apex  in  the  earlier  half,  of  the 
twentieth  century ;  beyond  which  there  will 
be  numerous  close  coincidences,  but  perhaps 
not  a  single  quotation.  The  candid  critic 
of  the  thirty-ninth  century  wiU  then  say, 
**  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
A,  £,  C,  and  D,  who  are  known  to  have 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  wrote  these  books.  Had  they  been 
later  works,  or  by  other  hands,  they  could 
not  have  been  quoted  as  they  were  in  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries.  The 
quotations  from  them  by  name  begin  too 
early  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  their  author- 
ship. It  is  impossible  that  their  real  character 
as  genuine  compositions  or  otherwise  should 
not  have  been  known  in  the  twentieth 
century ;  and,  if  they  had  been  even  doubted, 
they  would  have  been  quoted  as  probably,  or 
as  supposed  to  be,  or  as  pretending  to  be,  the 
writings  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  not  as  actually 
their  writings." 

This  precisely  represents  the  case  of  the 
Gospels.  The  quotations  from  them  form 
such  a  pyramid  as  I  have  described.  After 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries,  we  find  them 
expressly  quoted,  and  generally  by  name, 
whenever  the  events  they  record  are  referred 
to.  As  we  go  farther  back  toward  the  first 
century,  we  find  them  still  quoted  by  name, 
but  less  and  less  frequently,  till  we  come  to 
writers  that  were  contemporary  with  the 
Apostles,  though  their  juniors,  and  they  re- 
fer continually  to  the  events  described  in  the 
Gospels,  sometimes  in  almost  the  very  words 
of  the  evangelists,  yet  without  citing  them 
by  name.  This  aspect  of  the  Christian 
writings  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
posing the  Gospels  to  have  been  written  by 
the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  whose  names 
they  bear.  Had  they  been  later,  or  forged, 
or  mere  compilations,  they  could  not  have 
been  so  early  quoted  as  of  undoubted  author- 
ity. They  could  not,  if  on  any  score  doubt- 
hil,  have  come  into    general    use    among 


Christians  without  disputes  as  to  their 
origin ;  and  these  disputes  would  have  left 
ineffaceable  traces  of  themselves  in  the  early 
Christian  literature. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  which 
may  determine,  not  only  the  age  of  the 
Gospels,  but  the  kind  of  men  to  which  their 
authors  must  have  belonged.  The  Gospels 
are  written  in  Hellenistic  Greek, — a  dialect 
created  by  the  transfusion  of  Hebrew  idioms 
into  Greek  forms.  There  is  hardly  a  sentence 
that  does  not  betray  the  Hebrew  origin  and 
culture  of  the  evangelists,  who  must  needs 
have  been  bom  Jews.  But  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  these  books  were  received  through- 
out the  Christian  Church  as  of  paramount 
authority  with  reference  to  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Christ.  Yet,  even  in  the  life- 
time of  the  apostles,  feuds,  not  destined  to  be 
reconciled,  broke  out  between  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians ;  and  before  the  end 
of  the  first  century  there  seems  to  have  been 
between  these  portions  of  the  Church  an 
entire  separation  and  a  bitter  enmity.  It  is 
absolutely  certain  that  at  a  later  period  than 
this,  neither  party  would  have  received 
sacred  books  from  the  other  as  unquestion- 
able and  authoritative.  Had  the  Gospels 
been  written  by  post-apostolic  Jews,  they 
would  have  been  either  rejected  by  the 
Gentile  Churches,  or  received  by  them  with 
marked  suspicion  and  reserve.  Of  Jewish 
Christians,  only  the  apostles  and  their  coevals 
were  recogtiized  by  Gentile  converts  as 
worthy  of  their  entire  confidence  and  fellow- 
ship. From  this  apostolic  fraternity,  then, 
the  Gospels  received  by  the  Gentiles  must 
have  been  derived. 

We  have  another  proof  that  these  books 
were  written  by  men  who  were  contemporary 
with  Jesus  Christ,  or  who  at  least  were  con- 
versant with  Palestine  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  in  their  freedom  from  anach- 
ronisms, and  from  mistakes  as  to  persons  and 
places.  The  Gospels  are,  as  you  know,  full 
of  designations  of  time  and  names  of  places, 
and  that  during  an  eventful  period  of  Jewish 
history,  when  important  political  changes 
were  continually  occurring,  when  the  tribu- 
tary monarch  of  one  year  was  likely  to  be  the 
proscribed  exile  of  the  next,  when  even  the 
names  and  boundaries  of  political  divisions 
were  undergoing  frequent  alterations.  Of 
this  whole  period  we  have  a  detailed  history 
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by  the  Jew  Josephua ;  and  we  find  no  dis- 
crepancy between  bis  narrative  and  the  cir- 
cumstantial references  in  the  Gospels.  This 
negative  fact  has  a  positive  bearing  of  the 
highest  significance.  A  writer  who  under- 
takes local  details  in  a  field  with  which  he 
has  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  never  fails 
to  betray  his  ignorance.  Even  elaborate 
histories  —  on  sure  ground  while  describing 
the  march  of  grand  events  —  when  they 
undertake  to  portray  scenes  on  a  contracted 
theatre,  always  contrive  to  misplace  some  of 
the  actors  or  the  incidents ;  and  conscientious 
historians,  aware  of  this  liability,  have  often 
prepared  themselves  for  their  task  by  minute 
personal  investigation.  There  are  also  not  a 
few  fictitious  works — novels,  tales,  series  of 
letters — which  have  been  written  expressly 
as  imitations  of  antiquity,  in  which  by  an 
antique  style,  and  by  carefully  framed  re- 
ferences to  well-known  historical  personages, 
places,  and  events,  it  has  been  designed  to 
maintain  the  illusion  undisturbed  in  the 
reader's  mind.  Some  of  these  books,  like 
Barthelemy's  "Travels  of  Anacharsis"  and 
the  English  "Athenian  Letters,**  have  been 
written  by  men  of  pre-eminent  classical 
scholarship.  Yet  you  can  find  no  work  of 
this  kind  in  which  the  writer  does  not  some- 
times blunder  or  forget  himself,  fall  into  an 
anachronism,  or  insert  some  incident  out  of 
place.  Josephua  knew  the  whole  ground 
thoroughly,  as  no  one  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  known  it  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
sqlem.  Had  not  the  writers  of  the  Gospels 
possessed  the  same  conversance  with  Palestine 
while  Jemsalem  was  still  standing,  it  is  a 
literary  impossibility  that,  even  with  the 
history  of  Josephus  in  their  hands,  they 
should  not  have  left  traces  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  country,  which  lynx-eyed  criticism 
would  long  ago  have  detected  and  laid  bare. 
The  minute  and  manifold  coincidences  with 
history,  as  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
modem  research,  show  that  the  evangelists 
in  describing  transactions  and  events  in 
Palestine  were  on  their  own  ground ;  that  is, 
must  have  been  Jews  in  Palestine  before 
A.D.  70. 

In  addition  to  this  absence  of  discrepancies, 
it  would  be  easy  to  trace  not  a  few  latent 
and  manifestly  undesigned  coincidences  be- 
tween the  Gospels  and  exterior  history.  One 
must  suffice.  The  word  constantly  employed 
by  the  evangelists,  and  in  the  New  Testament 


generaUy,  to  denote  a  soldiw,  is  a  noun  winch 
may  signify  a  man  undex  military  ordeis, 
whether  in  active   serviee  or  not.^     Onee 
only  occurs  the  participle  used  to  designate 
not  merely  soldiers,  but  soldiers  in  active 
service.^     This  is  in  Luke's  Gospel,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  soldiers  that  resorted  to  the 
preaching  of  John  the   Baptist.     It  is  a 
common  belief  that  the  period  of  the  Saviour^s 
lifetime  was  an  era  of  universal  peace.    More- 
over, that  desert  region  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  was  not  a  place  where  soldiers  on 
garrison  duty,  or  belonging  to  a  peace  estab- 
lisliment,  were  likely  to  be  found.     Thus 
the  presence  of  persons  who  could  be  desig- 
nated by  the  noun  referred  to  was  improbable, 
much  more  that  of  soldiers  ob  actual  military 
duty,  to  whom  the  participle  evidently  points. 
But  we  learn  from  Josephus  that  there  may 
have  been  soldiers  in  active  service  passing 
down  the  vall(Dy  of  the  Jordan  at  tluit  very 
time.      It  must  have  been  about  this  time 
that  Herod  Antipas,  of  Galilee,  repudiated 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  a  petty 
Arabian  king,  in,  order  to  marry  Herodias,  to- 
whose  hatred  John  fell  a  victim.     There  had 
been  previously  hostile  passages  about  bound- 
aries between  Herod  and  his  father-in-law. 
Herod  sent  against  Aretas   a  small  army, 
which  was  betrayed  and  destroyed.     Thia 
catastrophe,  it  seems  most  probable,  took 
place  a  year  or  two  later,  after  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist;  but  a  desultory  warfare 
had  then  been  going  on  for  some  length  of 
time  between  Herod  and  Aretas,^  and  any 
military  expedition  of    Herod   against  his 
father  -  in  -  law   would  have   taken  John's 
preaching-ground  on  its  way. 

The  proofs  that  I  have  adduced  are  con- 
clusive in  behalf  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  age  when  they  purport  to 
have  been  written,  and  by  men  belonging,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  to  the  apostolic  circle;  no 
mean  witnesses,  as  regards  their  credibility, 
even  if  they  were  other  than  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John. 

One  word  only  in  conclusion.  In  my 
reasoning  I  have  taken  and  claimed  no 
advantage  for  the  Gospels  because  they  are 
sacred  books,  and  seem  to  me  of  vital  im- 
portance. I  have  reasoned  as  I  would  about 
books  of  contested  origin  that  had  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancient  times  of  Athens 
or  of   Rome.      I  think  that  I  have,  and  I 
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shall  endeaTOur  to  give  yon,  as  good  rear  1  Gospels  as  I  have  for  that  of  Plutarch's 
sons  for  my  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  |  "  Lives  "  or  of  Virgil's  "  -^eid." 

(To  he  ctmtinued,) 


S^ttH  d^0tr0]^s. 


"  Thb  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all "  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
14).  This  is  the  most  formal  and  solemn  of 
all  Paul's  forms  of  benedictiep,  and  accord- 
ingly has  been  universally  selected  as  the 
one  to  be  used  by  the  Church  in  its  worship. 
It  ascribes  to  each  Person  of  the  Trinity  a 
special  but  not  an  exclusive  part  in  the  work 
of  redemption.  Each  of  those  Persons  share 
in  the  work  of  grace  and  love  and  communion, 
but  each  of  them  is  distinguished  for  a  pecu- 
liar prominence  in  one  of  these  departments. 
Each  of  them  are  mentioned  with  equal,  but 
with  a  distinct,  honour,  and  efficiency.  They 
are  presented,  not  according  to  their  onto- 
logic  or  metaphysical  nature,  but  to  their 
economic  relation  to  sinful  men  in  the  work 
of  salvation.  That  salvation  comes  to  us 
**/rowi  (U)  God  the  Father,  through  (5«a) 
God  the  Son,  and  by  God  the  Holy  Ghosts- 
Poor. 

The  Benediction  itself  is  divided  into  three 
parts  in  accordance  with  the  relations  of  the 
Bacred  Trinity.     We  have,  first,  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jtisus  Christ  (comp.  chap.  viiL  9 ; 
Horn.  V.  15),  that  grace  which  is  continually 
bestowed  upon,  intercedes  for  (Rom.  viii.  34), 
and  strengthens  (chap.  xii.  9)  those  whom  He 
has  redeemed,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
come  into  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
the  love  of  God.    The  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  participation  in  Him  and  in 
His  gracious  influences,  is  the  product  of  that 
grace  and  this  love,  and  is  His  continual 
direction  and  application  of  them  to  believers 
(comp.  Rom.  viii.  9—26,  27 ;  vii.  6 ;  viii. 
11 ;  GaL  iv.  6  ;  vL  8.     KotvwWa,  as  in  Phil, 
ii.  1  and  1  Cor.  i.  9,  signifies  not  communi- 
cation merely,  Jfor   tov  wivfi.  is   the  gen. 
Bubj.).     He    thus    desires   that    the  whole 
Church,  even  that  portion  which  he  has  been 
obliged  in  some  respects   to   censure,  may 
eujoy  all  the  blessings  of  God's  salvation,  as 


they  are  shed''  forth  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Church,  including  that  Spirit  which  is  the 
bond  of  its  fellowship  and  the  source  of  its 
organic  life.  — Lange.  Such  is  the  order  in 
which  God  conveys  His  blessings  to  nien. 
Christ  and  His  grace  must  precede  eveiy- 
thing  else,  or  our  evil  consciences  will  pre- 
vent us  from  trusting  in  the  love  of  Godi 
Both  are  united  together  in  our  hearts  by 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
three-fold  band  encircles  all  who  are  willing 
to  be  the  Lord's,  and  makes  them  children 
of  the  Father,  members  of  the  Son,  and 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Berlenb.  Bible. 
Every  good  thing  we  have  or  hope  for  from 
God,  must  come  to  us  through  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  love  of  God 
can  be  exercised  only  toward  those  who  find 
pardon  and  access  to  Him  through  Christ. 
And  it  is  only  through  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  God  will  have  or  maintain 
any  union  with  those  whom  He  loves  (John 
xiv.  23). — Bieger. 


li 


And  Jabez  called  on  the  God  of  Israel, 
saying,"  &c,  (1  Chron.  iv.  10).  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  this  Jabez  or  his  brethren. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  he  should  be 
introduced  without  description  or  patronymic, 
as  if  a  well-known  personage.  We  can  only 
suppose  that  he  was  known  to  those  for  whom 
Chronicles  was  written,  either  by  tradition  or 
by  writings  which  have  perished. — Cook. 

Myriads  of  wishes  flow  from  our  lips  as 
we  enter  on  a  fresh  term  of  time ;  myriads 
more  of  longing  desires  for  ourselves  and 
those  most  dear  to  us  we  cherish  secretly 
within  our  hearts.  But  how  large  a  portion 
of  these  would  bring  a  blush  into  our  cheeks 
if  heard  by  strangers,  and  of  which  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  cannot  but  say,  "  Ye 
know  not  what  ye  ask ! "  In  truth,  not 
merely  our  petitions,  but  our  desires  also  arise 
incessantly  as  our  accusers;  and  well  may 
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we,  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  turn 
to  the  record  of  the  long-forgotten  inhabitant 
of  Judahy  perhaps  not  even  an  Israelite  by 
birth,  who  only  meets  us  once  in  Scripture 
history,  and  of  whom  merely  this  simple  trait 
has  been  preserved.  Jabez — immediately  we 
learn  t&  know  him  as  a  man  wJio  set  hounds 
to  his  desires.  Is  not  each  human  heart  by 
nature  covetous,  and  hard  to  satisfy  1  so  that 
in  one  sense  it  may  be  likened  to  the  horse- 
leech with  its  two  daughters  spoken  of  in^ 
the  Proverbs,  that  incessantly  cry,  Give! 
(Prov.  XXX.  15.)  But  here  we  find  a  man 
resolved  to  dam  the  swelling  tide  of  his 
desires  within  a  narrow  bed ;  who  seeks  not 
after  things  too  high  and  wonderful  for  him  : 
modest  and  temperate  he  seems,  a  spiritual 
kinsman  of  that  Agur  (Prov.  xxx.  8)  who 
desired  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but  to 
be  fed  with  food  convenient  for  him.  That 
which  was  good  he  desired  in  moderation : 
in  regard  to  evil,  not  that  he  should  be 
totally  exempt,  but  only  that  it  should  not 
grieve  him;*  above  all,  that  God's  hand 
might  be  with  him,  but  without  stipulation 
of  what  this  hand  shall  do  for  him.  Then, 
like  an  upright,  pious  servant  of  God,  lie  turns 
his  wishes  into  prayers.  Wishes  and  prayers  ! 
how  wide  the  cleft  that  often  parts  them ! 
Lurks  there  not  many  a  wish  within  the 
secret  depths  of  thine  own  soul,  which  thou 
durst  not  spread  before  the  holy  eye  of  the 
great  God  !  Here  is  a  man  who  hides  his 
wishes  in  his  heart  only  as  regards  his  fellow- 
men.  He  "  called  upon  the  God  of  Israel," 
and  looked  to  Him  above  for  safety,  and  offers 
up  his  prayer  almost  in  the  same  fashion 
as  Jacob  formerly  had  done  at  Bethel ;  indeed, 
the  one  story  recalls  the  other  to  our  memory 
(Gen.  xxviii.  20).  Evidently  Jabez  is  least 
concerned  for  outward  joys  and  blessing,  and 
treasures  most  what  is,  in  truth,  most  precious, 
that  which  best  pleases  God,  though  in  many 

*  Jabez  in  these  words  alludes  to  his  name^  which 
means  "  sorrowful."  *  *  Grant  that  the  grief  implied 
in  my  name  may  not  come  upon  m%,"—CooL 


prayers  this  is  foi^gotten  or  left  out.  "What 
marvel,  then,  that  Jahez  sent  not  his  prayers 
to  heaven  in  vain  /  God  loves  the  unwearied 
supplicant,  even  as  He  loves  the  cheerful 
giver.  Those  whose  desires  for  earthly  bless- 
ings are  restricted  within  due  bounds  often 
receive  "  full  measure,  running  over,"  of  the 
same.  The  good  is  showered  upon  them,  the 
evil  measured  out  to  them;  God*s  hand  is 
with  them  always.  It  is  as  though  Jabez 
already  spake  to  us  the  words  which  afjes 
later  were  revealed:  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness ;  and 
all  these  things  shall  he  added  unto  you.*' 
Thus  he  steps  forth  into  the  light  of  history 
as  one  who  justly  was  accounted  more  hon- 
ourable than  all  his  brethren,  wiser  in  his 
demands,  happier  in  their  fulfilment,  more 
faithful  in  his  employment  of  the  gifts  from 
above.  At  first,  indeed  (ver.  9),  and  this  his 
name  betokens,  a  fountain  of  pain  to  the  sad 
mother  that  bore  him,  but  thereafter  a  joy 
and  blessing  to  the  children  whom  he  saw 
blooming  around  him !  And  we,  who  thus 
encounter  tlie  short  but  pregnant  story  of  a 
life  within  the  half-forgotten  leaf  of  the  old 
chronicle,  can  we  pass  it  by  without  per- 
ceiving that  the  secret  of  happiness  consists 
not  in  finding  much,  but  in  finding  enottgh, 
and  thus  we  should  restrain  our  ardent  wishes 
even  when  these  are  innocent  and  modest  1 
Ah  !  in  another  sense  than  is  intended  here, 
it  is  still  true  that  the  man  whose  prayers 
and  wishes  correspond,  like  those  of  simple 
Jabez,  is  only  bom  with  pain.  By  nature 
we  are  entirely  different,  hard  to  wean  from 
foolish  lusts ;  but  through  the  grace  of  God 
we  may  gradually  change  to  something  higher, 
when  the  brighter  light  of  Christ  is  kindled 
in  us.  In  truth,  the  Christian  must  see  to 
it  that  he  has  never  cause  before  this  wise 
man  of  the  East  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  abashed,  and  that  continually  his 
wishes  for  himself  are  bounded  by  one  prayer: 
"Lord,  not  the  daintiest,  but  the  best" — 
Oosterzee, 
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SERMONIC  NOTES  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Prayer  for  Revival. 

"  0  Loiu)^  revive  Thy  work." — Habakkitk  iii.  2. 

1.  State  the  nature  of  a  true  revival. 

2.  Show  the  weerf  of  a  true  revival. 

3.  Point  out  the  means  of  a  true  revival. 

(1)  The    diligent  use  of   the  appointed 
ordinances. 

(2)  Renewed  consecration  of  all  to  God. 
^3)  Increased  love  to  the  brethren. 
[4}  Redoubled  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 

sinners. 

4.  Hindrances  to  a  true  revival. 
1^  Resting  in  past  success. 
^2)  Neglect  of  prayer  and  other  means  of 

grace. 

(3)  Impression  that  the  work  will  go  on 
somenow. 

(4)  Habit  of  leaving  the  minister  to  do 
everything. 

(5)  Undue  claims  of  secular  business  and 
worldly  company. 

(6)  Easily  besetting  sins. 

The  Churches  Prayer  for  the  New  Year. 
PSALX  xc.  14 — 17. 

I.  The  sobbowful  past. — "Days  of  aflBic- 
tion,"  "years  of  evil."  What  Church  has  not 
seen  such  days  ? 

II.  Thb  active  pbesent. — "Establish  Thou 
the  work  of  our  hands."  Though  afflicted,  yet 
diligent. 

III.  The  tbateb  fob  the  futube. — A  prayer 
for-  ^    ^ 

1.  Speedy  mercy.  •*■"  Satisfy  us  early  with 
thy  mercy."  The  blessing  first  sought  is  mercy  ^ 
including — (1)  forgiveness.  (2)  Withdrawal  of 
anger  and  punishment. 

Dr.  Alexander  renders  it — "Satisfy us  in  the 
tnomtn^."  As  morning  follows  quickly  on 
night,  80  God  is  asked  speedily  to  be  gracious. 

Fnlnessot  blessing  is  also  sought. — ^*  Satisfy 
us." 

2.  Joy  proportionate  to  past  sorrow. — ^"Make 
ns  glad  according  to  the  days,"  &c.  (ver.  15). 

3.  Manifestation  of  God's  work — i.  e,  (1) 
God*8  way  in  vrovidence,  which  often  appears 
mysterious ;  (z)  His  regenerating  work. 

4.  Manifestation  of  His  glory— «.  e.  The  ex- 
hibition of  His  perfections,  of  His  beauty ^  i.  e. 
loveliness  of  character,  all  that  makes  mm  an 
object  of  afiEection. 


IV.  Gbounds  fob  assubance. 

1.  The  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God. 

2.  The  all-prevailing  merits  of  the  Saviour. 
Conclusion. — If  the  New  Year  is  to  be  a 

happy  one,  we   must   be   prayerful^  active^ 
hopefut^  trustful. 

The  ChriBtian's  Encoursgremeut  for  the 

New  Year. 

**  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."— Heb, 

XUL  5. 

Setting  out  on  the  New  Year  we  all  feel  more 
or  less  need  of  help  and  guidance.    "How  com- 
forting to  know  that  such  help  is  promised. 
Notice — 
I,  The  cjhabacteb  of  the  Pbomiseb. 

1.  The  ever  faithful  God ; — He  cannot  lie. 
The  perfection  of  His  nature  forbids  it. 

2.  The  all-powerful  God. — All  things  possi- 
ble to  Him.     All  help  in  His  hands. 

3.  The  all-wise  God. — Can  never  be  hindered 
T)y  circumstances. 

4.  The  everlasting  God. — He  can  never  die. 
Men  are  often  hindered  from  fulfilling  their 
good  intentions  by  death. 

II.  The  reitebation  of  the  Promise. 

1.  It  is  confirmed  in  the  original  by  a  five- 
fold repetition  of  the  negative. 

2.  It  is  repeated  many  times  over. — Given  to 
Jacob  when  sleeping  in  the  open  iiir  (Gen. 
zxviii.  15).  Repeated  by  Moses  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Joshua  (Deut.  xxxi.  6 — 8),  and 
by  God  Himself  (Josh.  i.  6).  Used  by  David  to 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  20) ;  by  Christ  to 
His  Church  ("  Lo  I  I  am  with  you,"  &c.) ;  by 
God  to  Paul  ("My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee  "). 

III.  Its  fulfilment  in  the  history  of  thb 
FAITHFUL  —  Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
David,  Elijah,  Paul,  the  Psalmist. 

E.  Wilson.  " 
Sotahwold,  SvffolL 


SZM.-*V0L,   I. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  WEEK-EVENING 
ADDRESSES. 

By  Rev.  Lewis  0.  Thompson. 

"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever.  Amen."— Matt,  vl  13;  1  Ghbon. 
xxix.'  10—13. 

1.  This  is  the  Doxology,  and  forms  a  beau- 
tiful and    appropriate  ending  to  the  Lord's 
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Prayer.  If  we  reject  it  on  critical  grounds,  it 
is  still  Scriptural,  and  may  be  justified  bv  our 
second  reference.  This  prayer  was  crystallized 
in  a  solution  of  all  Scriptural  truth,  and  shines 
resplendent  with  the  light  of  eternity.  The 
petitions  leading  to  it  are  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  a  climax. 

2.  This  conclusion  presents  a  reason  why  we 
should  expect  all  these  petitions  to  be  answered 
—"For." 

3.  This,  likewise,  presents  in  outline  the 
historic  developments  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 

(1)  "Thine  is  the  kingdom."  Primarily 
nature  and  Providence  are  subordinate  to  it. 
Do  we  pray  for  "  daily  bread  "  ?  How  easily 
God  can  answer  that  petition  by  the  fruitful 
harvest  and  the  issues  of  Providence.  Com 
in  Egypt;  years  of  plenty  covering  years  of 
want.  Elijah  by  the  brook  Cherith.  It  is  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  which  the  Baptist  heralded 
and  Jesus  preached  and  set  up. 

(2)  Thine  is  "the  power."  This  refers  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  inau- 
guratea  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  under  it 
we  live.  "  Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you.*' 

(3)  Thine  is  "the  glory."  This  kingdom, 
already  established,  administered  with  power 
and  gradually  spreading  over  all  the  earth,  will 
eventually  be  crowned  with  complete  glory. 
"  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  witli  ten  thousand 
of  His  saints."  "  To  them  that  look  for  Him 
shall  He  appear  the  second  time  without  sin 
unto  salvation.'' 

4.  This  kingdom,  in  its  culminating  period  of 
glory,  is  to  be  everlasting.  Other,  kingdoms 
rise  and  fall;  tliis  abideth  for  ever.  "Thy 
throne,  0  God  I  is  for  ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre 
of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  Thy  kingdom." 

6.  "  Amen." — So  is  it,  so  let  it  be.  So  shall 
it  be.  We  have  faith  in  the  oath  and  covenant 
of  bur  heavenly  Father,  whose  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory  for  ever.    Amen. 

Vain  Oblations. 

IsA.  i.  13 ;  Mal.  i.  13,  14. 

Each  age  has  its  characteristic.  No  two  are 
just  alike;  and,  though  history  repeats  itself, 
yet  there  is  progress.  Its  processes  are  those 
of  a  spiral. 

I.  In  the  age  of  Isaiah  the  Jews  webe  full 
OF  Religiosity.  Sacrifices  were  not  neglected — 
a  multitude  were  ofi^ered.  They  brought  the 
*best  of  all  kinds ;  not,  as  in  the  days  of  Malachi, 
the  lean  and  the  poor;  but  abundantly  they 
brought  the  blood  oi  bullocks,  of  lambs,  and  of 
he-goats.  Clouds  of  incense  arose ;  they  care- 
fully kept  the  new  moons,  the  Sabbaths,  the 
assemblies,  and  the  solemn  meeting — not  only 
all  appointed  feasts,  but  even  others  they 
observed  in  an  intense  devotion  to  the  forms 
of  religion*    Why  were  their  oblations  vain? 


Why  were  they  not  regarded  in  their  sacrifices 
and  accepted  in  their  persons  ? 

1.  As  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  so  nov, 
whilst  men  were  careful  to  tithe  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  they  omitted  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith. 

2.  They  were  offered  without  faith.  This 
whole  chapter  shows  such  to  be  the  case.  This 
was  just  what  made  the  difference  between 
Abel's  sacrifice  and  Gain's  offering;  the  ooe 
had  faith,  the  other  was  destitute  of  it. 

3.  Their  offerings  were  unaccompanied  with 
repentance ;  for  repentance  implies  confession 
of  sin,  the  forsaking  it,  and  the  reformation  of 
life. 

11.  This   positive   sinfulness  is  clearly 

HADE  out. 

1.  They  were  laden  with  iniquity. 

2.  There  was  no  soundness  in  them,  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the  head. 

3.  Their  rulers  were  like  the  princes  of 
Sodom,  and  themselves  like  the  men  of 
Gomorrah. 

4.  Their  hands  were  full  of  blood.  The 
rulers  did  not  punish  the  people,  and  recipro- 
cally the  people  abetted  &eir  rulers  in  their 
blood-guiltiness. 

6.  The  times  were  full  of  evils,  unredressed 
and  unavenged.  Their  princes  had  become 
companions  of  thieves  and  bribe-takers. 

III.  On  THE  OTHER  HAND,  GOD  STILL  SESIOf- 
BEES  GRACE  AND  MERCY. 

1.  There  was  still  a  remnant  left  (ver.  9). 

2.  All  are  called  to  repentance  (vers.  16, 17). 

3.  Those  that  repent  shall  obtain  mercy,  bat 
the  contumacious  shall  not  be  spared  (vers. 
18—24). 

4.  Aid  still  further,  God  holds  up  the  gracions 
promise  to  send  times  of  reformation  and  re- 
freshing (vers.  25 — 27). 

Reflections. — 1.  Do  we  preach  and  pray, 
and  is  there  no  answering  fruit — no  conver- 
sions, and  no  inorease  of  piety  ? 

2.  Can  the  reason  be  found  in  devotion  to 
the  forms  of  religion  and  the  neglect  of  its 
spirit  ? 

3.  Are  our  people  characterized  by  an  absorb- 
ing devotion  to  the  world  ? 

4.  Then  to  us  as  to  Israel  is  the  call  to  repent- 
ance ;  to  lis  as  to  them,  the  hope  of  forgive- 
ness ;  to  us  as  to  them,  the  promise  of  revival 
upon  repentance  and  reformation.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  merely  possess  the  forms  of 
religion  and  be  destitute  of  its  life-giving 
power. 

Nathanael. 

John  L  45;  xzi.  2. 
There  is  a  lack  of  incidents.  Even  this  name 
is  found  only  in  the  two  texts  above  indicateti. 
Nathanael  and  Bartholomew  (son  of  Thohnai) 
were  names  of  the  same  person,  the  former 
being  a  proper  name,  and  the  latter  a  surname. 
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I.  Thk  WAS  A  BBAtrnFUL  NAME.  Nathanael, 
the  gift  of  God  (Theodore,  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent). The  study  of  names  opens  on  interest- 
ing chapter  in  history  and  philosophy. 

1.  Names  have  been  given  to  distinguish 
trades  and  occupations,  e.g,  Wright,  Fisher, 
Hunter,  Smith,  Carpenter,  I^Uer,  Cooper,  etc. 

2.  Names  have  been  given  from  natural 
objects,  e,g.  ffill,  Dale,  forest,  Wood,  Cliff, 
Mountain,  Kivers,  etc. 

3.  Names  have  been  given  to  distinguish 
physical  and  moral  characteristics,  e.  g.  Fair, 
Black,  Long,  Short,  Good,  Wise,  etc. 

4.  Nearly  all  Scriptiu^  names  were  character- 
istic, typical,  or  prophetical.  By  our  system 
names  distinguish  the  person  and  the  nimily 
only.  Some  names  have  been  considered  Ul- 
omened.  Louis  VIII.  of  France  sent  to  Spain 
lo  negotiate  a  inarriage.  There  were  two 
princesses;  the  elder  and  more  beautiful  was 
Urraca,  the  other  was  Blanche.  The  former 
was  rejected  wholly  on  account  of  her  name. 

II.  This  was  a  beautiful  chaeacteb. 

1.  An  Israelite  in  whom  .was  no  guile. 

2.  One  who  had  waited  for  redemption  in  Israel. 

3.  One  of  a  deep  and  prayerful  religious 
nature. — John  i.  48. 

4.  And,  thus,  one  who  readily  recognized  the 
Messiah.-^ohn  i.  49. 

III.  This  was  a  beautiful  life. 

1.  It  had  a  beautiful  opening  (John  i.  45 — 
51),  and  a  beautiful  ending  (John  xxi.  2,  and 
Acta  i.  13),  so  far  as  mention  is  concerned. 
Th#two  names  occur  only  six  times  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  is  no  expressed  censure. 
He  is  a  good  type  for  us  Christians.  Millions 
of  us  live  quiet,  uneventful,  and  unnoticed 
lives ;  we  may,  none  of  us,  become  great  and 
famous  Peters  and  Pads,  Marthas  and  Marys  ; 
but  we  may,  all  of  us,  become  Nathanaels, 
Israelites  in  whom  is  no  guile,  and  well  known 
unto  God :  "  When  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree 
I  saw  thee."  We  may  all  become  beautSul  in 
character,  and  beautiful  in  life,  no  matter  what 
our  names  may  be. 

Reflbctions.  1.  Learn  here  the  value  of 
having  good  friends.  Philip  brought  him  to 
Jesos. 

2.  If  we  ourselves  have  found  Jesus,  is  there 
no  Nathanael  to  whom  we  may  say,  "Come 
und  see  "  ? 

Hearty  Service. 

eogles.  ix  10. 
Wht? 

1.  We  each  have  our  work.  "  To  every  man 
his  work." 

2.  It  is  a  life  work. 

3.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  done  only  in  the 
aay.    "  Work,  for  the  night  is  commg.* 

4.  Our  peculiar  life  work  can  be  done  onjy 

oyut. 


6.  If  we  neglect  it  the  work  will  suffer  loss, 
we  will  suffer,  our  neighbour  will  suffer,  the 
world  will  suffer.  Neglect  brings  positive  loss 
and  injury  to  all  concerned. 

6.  ^e  night  cometh  soon  and  sure — how 
soon,  none  can  tell. 

7.  In  the  night  of  death  no  work  can  be  done. 
No  one  can  reach  back  his  hand  into  yesterday, 
to  take  up  neglected  work,  or  to  improve  time 
that  has  been  lost. 

To  what  extent  has  the  work  of  this  year  been 
marked  by  the  spirit  of  this  text?  Have  we 
led  a  single  soul  to  Jesus  during  this  entire 
year  of  grace,  1879  ?  How  far  have  the  good 
resolutions,  bright  hopes,  and  sincere  desires  for 
improvement,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
opening  year,  been  realized  by  us  ?  "  He  that 
goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shaU  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bring- 
his  sheaves  with  him." 

Good  Paths  for  the  New  Tear. 
Jbr.  vi  16;  Peov.  iii.  17. 

Israel,  like  a  lost  traveller,  is  to  stop  and  in- 
quire for  the  old  paths.  There  are  many  well- 
beaten  highways.  But  they  are  to  consult 
former  times  for  the  way  tltat  has  the  charac- 
teristics marked  out  in  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets. The  way  of  sin  is  as  well-beaten  as  the 
way  of  grace.     It  is  as  old  as  the  latter. 

1.  There  are  pre-eminently  but  two  roads,  the 
road  to  death  and  the  road  to  life. 

2.  People  are  not  to  walk  in  a  road  merely 
because  it  is  old. 

3.  But  they  are  to  walk  in  the  old  way,  in  its 
well-beaten  paths,  if  it  is — 

(1)  The  good  way.  (2)  The  pleasant  way* 
(3)  The  safe  way.  A  way  that  is  old,  good, 
pleasant,  and  safe  is  the  wise  way,  the  way 
that  all  should  choose.  From  Adam  to  the 
"last  man**  there  never  has  been,  and  there 
never  will  be,  but  one  way.  Jesus  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

With  the  recurrence  of  the  New  Year,  let  the 
old  sinful  paths  be  rejected,  and  let  the  old, 
well-accredited  paths  be  chosen.  And  what 
are  the  good  old  paths  but  the  frequented 
paths  to  the  church  with  its  services,  to  the 
Sabbath-schools,  to  all  places  where  good  can 
be  done,  and  where  good  can  be  secured  ? 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

^  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  hirii  God, 
who  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation.'^Aoni 
XVI.  17. 

This  testimony  to  the  first  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  the  less  correct  because  from 
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one  under  demoniacal  agency — the  design  with 
which  it  was  given  proves  its  correctness,  which 
was  to  promote  the  credit  of  the  party  from 
whom  it  came.  It  is  a  most  just  and  compre- 
hensive description  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 

I.  The  wobk  of  ministebs  of  the  gospel. 

1.  They  are  to  show  the  way  of  salvation. 
This  is  the  great  ohject  they  should  ever  have 
in  view.  ^ 

2.  The  wav  of  salvation  they  are  to  show  is, 
by  faith  in  Christ.  He  is  the  object  to  be  most 
prominently  exhibited ;  in  His  person,  offices, 
and  work ;  grace  and  glory. 

3.  They  are  to  show  the  way^  not  the  ways 
of  salvation.  There  never  was,  and  never  will 
be,  but  one  toay^  though  revealed  with  different 
degrees  of  clearness ;  as  it  is  the  same  sun  at 
the  dawn  and  meridian. 

Their  work  implies : 

They  ought  to  know  it  themselves.  Men  do 
not  naturally  know  it,  nor  would  of  themselves 
seek  it  out  and  find  it — the  mind  is  indisposed 
to  retain  this  knowledge — it  is  the  duty  of  men 
to  regard  it — ministers  can  only  show  the  way, 
not  force  men  into  it 

II.  The  afpellation  here  given  them.  . 
**Servantsof  God." 

1.  It  denotes  that  they  are  sent  by  Him  to 
this  work.  As  talent  and  station  do  not  con- 
stitute a  man  a  magistrate,  but  appointment  to 
the  office  ;  so  gifts  and  grace  do  not  constitute 
men  ministers,  but  the  call  of  God — ^the  Spirit 
within,  Providence  without,  and  the  sanction  of 
the  Cliurch,  concur  in  a  call  to  the  ministry. 

2.  The  dignity  of  their  office.  Servants,  not 
of  men — of  the  highest  men,  but  of  God — of 
the  most  high  God.  He  is  glorified  in  the 
salvation  of  men  by  men.  They  are  em- 
ployed as  men;  —  because  this  method  is 
adapted  to  our  receiving  information  on  the 
subject  with  composure  —  the  glory  of  the 
result  is  hereby  secured  to  Christ — men  are 
best  employed  in  the  work  from  their  own 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  their  experience 
concerning  it 

Learn — 1.  The  guilt  of  those  who  neglect  a 
gospel  ministry.  Heathen  crowding  around 
missionaries,  and  entreating  most  earnestly  for 
more  such  men  to  be  sent  to  them,  will  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land,  who  despise  prophesyings. 

2.  Be  helpers  of  ministers.  By  countenance, 
prayer,  promotion  of  their  comfort.  Some  dis- 
courage— harden  their  hearts  against  them— 
treat  them  with  coldness  and  indifference  — 
even  some  to  whom  they  have  successfully 
carried  tidings  of  salvation  have  turned  against 
them — ^have  been  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  very 
messengers  of  God  to  them  for  good. 

So  much  the  more  let  others  comfort — show- 
ing sympathy — ^holding  them  up  to  respect 


What  comfort  from  such  may  ministen  receive 
by  the  manner  of  their  death — ^what  greeting 
in  eternity — ^what  mutual  congratulations  be- 
tween such  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  I 


THE  UNSUCCESSFUL  AND  SUCCESSFUL 

MINISTRY 

''  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have 
taken  nothing."— Xjuke  v.  5. 

I.  The  metaphorical  representation  of  a 

GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

1.  The  world  is  a  sea ;  full  of  fishes :  tnrba- 
lent — large  :  multitudes  of  sipners. 

2.  The  gospel  is  a  net  to  be  used  to  catch 
them. 

3.  Ministers  are  to  use  the  net,  with  this  de- 
sign—even to  entangle  a  great  multitude. 

4.  It  is  a  work  of  labour,  not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, a  life  of  idleness. 

We  have  toiled — all  the  night.  "Toil" 
—  of  mind  ;  study ;  reasoning  with  sinners ; 
desire;  prayer. 

II.  The  discouragements  of  gospel  ministebs 

REPRESENTED  BY  A  PROVIDENTIAL  CIRCUMBTANCL 

"Master,  we  have  caught  nothing.*'  Human 
feelings  and  reasonings  operate  as  discourage- 
ments in  the  ministerial  work. 

1.  They  have  not  success  equal  to  their  Ex- 
pectations— ^they  expect  a  multitude. 

2.  They  think  they  do  not  succeed  accord- 
ing to  their  toil.  Hence  disgust  with  tbeir 
employment. 

3.  They  feel  a  greater  disgust  still  at  the 
idea  of  persons  of  less  skill,  and  with  their  nets 
in  worse  order,  having  great  success. 

4.  The  greatest  cause  of  depression  is,  to 
have  to  say,  from  their  own  apprehension, 
"  We  have  caught  nothing. "  What  complaints ! 
But  they  may  be  mistaken ;  it  may  appear  in 
heaven  that  they  had  enclosed  a  multitude  of 
fishes. 

III.  The  authoritative  order  of  Jesus 
Christ  under  these  circumstances. 

1.  It  runs  counter  to  their  apprehensions  and 
intentions.  "  Let  down  your  net ;  "  say  not,  it 
is  of  no  use:  it.  is  vain.  Illustrate  this  by 
Jonah  and  Nineveh;  ministers  plead  various 
discouragements.  Jesus  saith,  "  Let  down," 
&c. 

2.  It  must  be  obeyed  :  even  in  opposition  to 
inferences  drawn  £rom  providential  appea^ 
ances.  Human  reason  says,  Nothing  will  be 
done :  Jesus  says, "  Let  down  your  net."  Tbis 
will  apjply  to  heads  of  families  and  all  wbo 
have  influence  over  others. 
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IV.  The  SU0CB8S  of  submissiyb  obediengb  to 
Divine  commands. 

1.  If  nothing  now  be  gained,  it  la  gratifying 
to  do  as  Jesus  bids. 

2.  The  success  by  His  influence  may  be  far 
greater  than  our  expectation.  He  delights  to 
work  unexpectedly. 

3.  The  success  may  be  astonishing,  humbling 
(v.  8,  9)  ;  and  such  as  amply  to  repay  all  toil. 

4.  While  acting  in*obemence  to  His  will,  let 
us  wait  patiently  the  event.  He  will  glorify 
Himself  even  in  an  unsuccessful  ministry.  His 
justice  shines  in  the  righteous  condemnation  of 
disobedient  hearers  of  the  gospel.  The  faithful 
minister,  in  that  case,  misses  not  his  reward. 
"We  are  to  God  a  sweet-smelling  savour  in 
them  that  perish."  But  fidelity  in  5ie  ministry 
is  never  without  some  good  results.  The  gospel 
preached  by  ministers  may  be  found,  after  their 
death,  to  have  enclosed  not  a  few  who  will  be 
their  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 


DIVINE  FAITHFULNESS  IN  THE 
PROMISES. 

"  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  with- 
out wavering  ;  for  He  is  faithful  that  promised." 
— Heb.  X.  23. 

The  Divine  promises  are  very  numerous.  Some 
are  conditional,  and  some  absolute.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  a  guarantee  of  their  fulfil- 
ment. 

I.  God's  faithfttlness  in  His  promises. 

1.  The  Divine  nature  and  perfections  prove 
this. — God  always  acts  consistently  with  Him- 
sell  He  cannot  lie.  It  is  supposalAe  that  one 
may  be  false  to  his  promise.  A  man  may  make 
a  promise  from  a  wrong  intent,  from  a  false 
mind  and  heart,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an 
object.  God's  promises  are  all  sincere  and  with 
good  intent.  Sometimes  men  make  promises 
with  the  best  of  motives,  intending  to  carry 
them  out.  But,  owing  to  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, change  their  minds.  But  God  cannot 
fail  on  any  such  ground.  When  He  makes  a 
promise  He  foresees  all  the  future.  He  took 
mto  account  all  contingencies,  and  therefore 
He  will  fulfil  His  promises. 

2.  Facts  prove  this. — Such  has  been  the 
character  of  God  in  all  past  times.  Character 
grows  out  of  the  conduct  of  life.  What  men's 
characters  have  been  in  the  past,  is  the  best 
Mwirance  of  how  they  will  act.  God's  character 
is  displayed  by  His  providence.  He  has  always 
done  as  He  promised,  and  this  is  a  strong 
guarantee  that  He  will  do  the  same  in  the 
future.  The  facts  of  thousands  of  years  de- 
clare this.  Promises  conditioned,  whenever  the 
conditions  were  complied  with,   have   never 


failed ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  without 
conditions.  The  promise  of  redemption,  made 
thousands  of  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  was  carried  out.  It  lay  forty  centuries, 
overstretching  all  the  abounding  wickedness  of 
the  race.  The  promise  to  Abraham,  though 
the  circumstances  all  seemed  against  its  fulfil- 
ment, was  strictly  verified.  So  in  relation  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt:  a 
vine  was  taken  up  from  Egypt  and  planted  in 
Canaan.  Those  made  to  individual  men,  from 
Abel  down,  have  all  been  fulfilled."  There 
seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of 
persons  seeking  religion  for  some  time  without 
finding  pardon  and  peace.  But  it  is  only 
apparent^the  defect  is  on  the  part  of  those 
seeking  to  comply  with  the  conditions.  The 
conditions  attached  to  promises  must  be  carried 
out  to  the  end,  if  the  promises  would  be  fully 
realized. 

Application. — ^The  nature  of  these  promises. 
Remember  the  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
fulfilled.  All  promises  become  in  reality  ours. 
They  are  given  with  discrimination  in  reference 
to  human  character,  conditions,  etc.  There  are 
promises  to  the  persecuted,  the  afflicted,  and  the 
tempted;  there  are  promises  covering  every 
possible  case.  "As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be,"  is  general,  and  covers  every  case. 
The  promises  go  with  us  in  that  event  that  is 
sure  to  come  to  us  all — death.  They  go  down 
into  the  dark  valley,  assuring  us  that  no  evil 
will  come.     Let  us  take  these  as  our  heritage. 

John  Miley,  D.D. 

Brooklyn, 


LIMITATIONS  OF  HUMAN  GREATNESS. 

**  My  time  is  not  yet  come."— John  vii.  6. 

I  PROPOSE  to  consider  the  limitations  of  human 
greatness  and,  by  inference,  those  of  Omnipo- 
tence itself. 

1.  Increase  of  power  does  not  increase  the 
range  of  freedom  from  law.  It  rather  hinders. 
Power  can  do  some  things,  and  some  things  it 
cannot  do.  To  weld  iron  to  iron,  a  man  needs 
a  blacksmith's  arm  and  muscle.  To  instruct  a 
child's  intellect  or  develop  its  moral  nature, 
physical  power  is  not  counted.  We  cannot 
argue  from  the  almightiness  of  God,  seen  in 
tlie  material  creation,  that  He  will  force  men 
into  heaven. 

The  order  of  things  is  a  narrowing  condition. 
For  example,  an  Act  of  Parliament  cannot 
banish  the  plague.  There  were  zealous  dis- 
ciples who  would  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  and  have  honoured  God  by  destroying 
His  enemies.  This  spirit  is  the  essence  of  per- 
secution; the  spirit  which  established  the 
Inquisition,  with  rack  and  thumbscrew.  It 
would  break  through  the  order  of  the  universe 
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to  accomplish  a  snbsidiary  end.  But  God  does 
not  propose  to  outrage  man^s  faculties  in  man's 
salvation. 

Again,  increasing  power  puts  under  restraint, 
by  making  needful  tne  hidmg  of  power. 

Christ  saw  the  crowds  rending  the  air  with 
loud  hosannas.  They  would  proclaim  Him 
king  at  once.  He  checked  it.  So  again  and 
again,  He  said  to  those  on  whom  He  had 
wrought  miracles, "  Tell  it  to  no  man,'*  knowing 
that  Uie  blazing  abroad  of  it  at  that  time  would 
precipitate  a  conflict  with  the  civii  power. 
He  also  guarded  these  miraculous  erwrgies,  so 
as  not  to  paralyze  human  responsibility.  Thou- 
sands of  nungry  ones  were  fed.  The  loaf  is 
made  a  harvest-field.  Their  horizon  is  opened, 
and  they  thought,  perhaps,  that  no  more  labour 
would  be  needful,  now  that  the  granaries  of 
heaven  were  open  by  Divine  power.  "  Gather 
up  the  fragments  1 "  How  strange,  when  there 
is  such  a  power  to  create  supplies ! 

So,  too,  there  was  danger  of  becoming  es- 
tranged from  the  practical  duties  of  life,  as  in 
the  case  of  Peter,  who  wished  to  abide  on  the 
mount.  This  was  rebuked  by  Christ.  He  kept 
in  the  realm  of  humanity.  He  laboured  to 
prove  Himself  human.  Men  were  already  con- 
vinced that  He  was  Divine.  » 

This  necessary  control  and  restriction  of  in- 
creasing power  is  seen  among  men.  A  little 
boat  in  the  river  moves  hither  and  thither  as 
its  rower  pleases,  but  the  huge  ocean  steamer, 
with  its  vast  momentum,  must  be  guarded  in 
its  movements,  lest  its  iron  weight  and  onward 
speed  send  it  crashing  into  other  craft,  like 
some  blind  Polyphemus  to  devour  and  destroy. 
A  child's  movements  may  not  affect  anything 
outside  its  home,  but  a  Napoleon  is  watched  by 
the  nations  with  fear.  How  much  more  the 
tremendous  power  of  God  and  His  responsi- 
bility as  related  to  the  order  and  harmony  of 
the  universe  I 

2.  The  increase  of  knowledge  also  brings 
restrictions. 

The  child  sees  no  significance  in  the  conge- 
ries of  forces  about  him.  He  moves  about 
freely.  He  plays  with  water,  and  knows  not 
that  each  drop  is  a  universe,  and  that  every 
.  motion  of  his  finger  is  felt  in  Sirius.  Higher 
knowledge  puts  us  under  sense  of  higher  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  power  and  use  of  speech  is  another  field 
of  illustration.  As  childhood  ripens  into  man- 
hood, this  trust  is  more  appreciated.  Christ's 
use  of  parables  is  a  solemn  rebuke  to  those  who, 
had  they  fully  known  the  truth,  would  have 
abused  it^-would  have  "  held  down  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness"  (Rom.  i.  18).  Throw 
pearls  to  swine,  and  they  will  rend  you.  Fools 
rush  in  where  angels  dare  not  tread.  Does 
knowledge  set  free?  No,  it  plunges  into  a 
deeper  ahyw ;  it  dwarfs  our  self-esteem.  The 
more  wisdom,  the  more  modesty.  The  ignorant 


look  to  the  sky  and  see  but  specks  of  light 
They  fancy  this  globe  to  be  great.  The  astro- 
nomer reveals  a  gigantic  system,  and  tells  ns 
that  those  specks  tire  suns  of  amazing  magni- 
tudes! We  shrink  back  abashed  bd^ore  the 
Father  of  Lights,  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow 
of  tiuming.  We  think  of  the  majesty,  minute- 
ness, and  inflexibility  of  His  law,  and*  fear  to 
despise  His  mercy,  or  trifle  with  that  probation 
which  His  grace  has  given. 

3.  Goodness  does  not  broaden,  but  it  limitB 
freedom,  in  some  respects. 

*^  The  wicked  have  no  bands  in  their  death." 
In  life  their  eyes  often  stand  out  with  fatness, 
and  they  revel  in  unlicensed  liberty ;  rising 
early  and  continuing  till  night,  inflamed  with 
wine  ;  the  harp,  the  viol,  and  the  tabret  accom- 
pany their  pleasures.  Men  like  Paul  deny 
themselves  meat,  if  it  cause  a  brother  to  fall 
Christ  says,  "  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  My- 
self." The  good  man  separates  himselx  from 
luxury  and  ease,  and  from  all  that  hinders  his 
work. 

The  man  obtuse  through  sin,  or  self-willed, 
shuts  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  suffering.  The 
good  man  is  sensitive.  "  If  any  suffer,  I  su£er ; 
if  any  is  weak,  I  am  weak.*'  A  pure  heart,  too, 
is  pained  by  sin,  as  a  culturea  ear  is  pained 
by  the  discords  of  music.  The  man  who  is 
destitute  of  musical  sensibility  is  unaffected. 
Holiness,  essentially,  is  a  separating  process. 
A  Brahmin  cannot  touch  food  or  dnnk  pre- 
pared by  one  of  lower  caste.  The  shadow  of 
such  a  one  pollutes  the  air.  He  must  therefore 
assume  the  burden  of  furnishing  himself  with 
food.  His  presence  does  not  harm  his  inferior, 
but  contact  with  the  inferior  does  harm  him,  he 
thinks. 

As  obedient  to  the  Father's  will,  Christ  the 
Holy  One 'was  under  restrictions  the  most 
exacting.  Step  by  step  He  fulfilled  His  coiuse. 
Angels  watched  the  completion  of  the  Fathers 
purposes  of  grace  and  love.  Christ  could  not 
wander  a  vagrant.  He  steered  between  those 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  said,  "  Show  Thyself,** 
and  those  who,  like  Peter,  cried,  "Far  be  it 
from  Thee,*'  and  kept  to  the  lines  appointed 
Him.  When  the  clock  of  the  universe  pointed 
to  the  hour.  He  must  be  put  upon  the  cross. 

Gaze  into  the  heavens  where  stars  are  wheel- 
ing in  courses,  the  delicacy  and  exactness  of 
whose  curves  it  takes  pages  of  figures  to  com- 
pute. The  safety  of  worlds  depends  on  their 
perfect  harmony  of  movement.  The  astrono- 
mer calculates,  centuries  in  advance,  their 
various  intersections.  But  in  the  moral  world 
there  is  the  same  exactness.  Jerusalem  had  her 
"  day  of  visitation."  You  and  I  have  our  day 
of  mercy. 

"  There  is  a  line,  by  us  imseen, 
Which  crosses  every  path." 

The  hour  hastens  when  it  will  be  said,  "  It  is 
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the  last  time."    God  will  not  then  move  back 
the  index  on  the  dial-plate. 

Jbsse  B.  Thomas,  D.D. 
Brooklyn, 


THE  BASIS  OF  JUDGMENT. 

^Bespisest  thou  he  riches  of  His  goodness,  and 
forbeanince,  and  long-suflfering  ?  "  &c— Bom.  ii 
4-11. 

OuB  object  is  to  get  PauVs  idea  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  final  division  of  mankind  is  made. 

1.  We  may  say,  negatively,  that  this  division 
is  not  made  on  the  ground  of  favouritism. 

"There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God." 
This  utterance  is  proof  of  higher  wisdom  than 
would  have  found  expression  in  Jewish  minds 
fall  of  prejudice  and  egotism.  It  is  a  two-edged 
blade,  that  wounded  ^e  pride  of  the  Jew,  while 
it  was  a  warning  to  the  Gentile.  We  cannot 
Tostify  our  disobedience  to  God  by  pleading  that 
ne  is  not  treating  us  fairly,  for,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  "  We  are  sure  that  the  judgment  or  God 
is  according  to  truth  (gainst  them  that  do  such 
things.'*    There  is  no  favouritism. 

2.  We  may  say,  a£Srmatively,  that  the  basis 
of  judgment  has  regard  to  men's  actions. 

it  is  "  according  to  his  deeds  "  God  will  render 
to  every  man :  death  to  the  soul  that  doeth  evil, 
but  glory  and  honour  to  those  that  keep  His 
commandments.  .  Paul  and  James  here  are  in 
accord.  Their  teachings  nail  the  lie  against 
religion  that  it  takes  us  to  heaven  by  our  creed, 
rather  than  our  life. 

But  faith,  as  well  as  acts,  enters  into  this 
basis  of  judgpnent. 

Some  deeds  may  retain  the  Christian  stamp, 
because  the  motive  is  unknown.     Political  cun- 


ning or  personal  jealousy  has  led  to  an  appar- 
ently honourable  advocacy  of  just  and  pure 
measures,  when  all  the  while  the  heart  of  the 
advocate  is  as  frozen  to  real  goodness  as  the 
summits  of  the  Alps,  whose  occasional  flowers 
are  no  evidence  of  real  fruitfulness  of  icy  peaks. 
We  do  not  make  void  the  law  through  faith,  but 
we  establish  it. 

3.  Paul,  states  that  it  is  by  continuance  in 
well-doing  that  we  gain  eternal  life.  Occasional 
acts  do  not  indicate  the  real  and  permanent  life. 
Good  deeds  may  now  and  then  light  up  a  ba^ 
life,  and  evil  ones  darken  a  good  one ;  but  a 
patient  continuance,  an  habitual  seeking  after 
that  which  is  above,  through  suffering  and  self- 
denial,  indicates  a  radically  upright  life. 

4.  This  basis  of  judgment  has  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  moral  ideas  entertained, 
hierh  and  noble  or  otherwise. 

To  them  eternal  life  is  promised  who  seek  for 
glory  and  honour  and  immortality ;  but  to  them 
who  are  "  contentious,"  or  more  exactly  "  self- 
seeking,''  and  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish. 

Such  greedy  passion  for  all  that  pleases  their 
ambition  or  cupidity  unfits  them  for  heaven. 
Such  a  character  makes  hell  possible ;  such  acts 
make  it  actual. 

Conduct  is  evidence  of  character.  Mere  acts, 
apart  from  the  motives  which  inspire  them,  are 
not  of  value  as  a  basis  of  judgment. 

When  we  say  that  we  are  to  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  our  faith,  we  refer  not  to  historical 
belief,  or  mere  conviction  of  mind,  but  to  a  dis- 
position of  heart.  The  purpose  to  follow  Christ 
m  obedience  and  trust  is  tne  grand  condition. 
This  spirit  is  an  eternal  possession.  Christ's 
life  in  the  heart  is  behind  all  creeds  and  beliefs. 

A.   J.   TiTSWORTH. 
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The  Preacher's  Homiletical  Commentary: 
The  Minor  Prophets.  By  Rev.  James 
WoLFENDALB.    London :  R.  D.  Dickinson. 

The  multitude  of  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures published  year  after  year  testifies  to  the 
undying  interest  which  men  take  in  the  Bible, 
and  to 'the  perennial  fulness  of  the  book  itself. 
There  is  always  room  for  the  fresh  illustration 
of  some  familiar  passage,  or  for  the  deduction 
of  some  truth  appUcalMe  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  new  age.  The  "Preacher's  Homiletical 
Commentary  "  occupies  a  niche  of  its  own.  A 
brief  introduction  is  prefixed  to  each  book,  and 
critical  notes  are  furnished,  yet  the  various 


writers  especially  consult  the  needs  of  the 
preacher,  and  supply  outlines  of  sermons  and 
homiletical  hints,  original  and  selected,  in  great 
abundance.  The  plan  of  the  Commentary 
renders  it  very  useful  to  ministers,  whether  they 
wish  to  expound  portions  of  the  Scriptures  or 
to  dwell  upon  isolated  texts.  The  present 
volume  includes  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  will 
open  rich  veins  of  thought  to  many  a  preacher. 
Mr.  Wolfendale  has  done  his  work  very  care- 
fully. The  value  of  the  Commentary  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  the  four  indexes  append- 
ed, which  enable  the  reader  easily  to  recur  to 
the  most  striking  passages  of  the  exposition. 
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Ecx^ENTRio  Preachebs.    By  G.  H.  Spubqbon. 
London:   Fassmore  and  Alabaster. 

A  BOOK  from  Mr.  Spurgeon's  pen  is  always 
welcome.  He  always  writes  wisely  and  interest- 
ingly, but  must  bave  felt  especially  at  borne 
when  treating  of  "Eccentric  rreacbers."  His 
own  lively  humour  and  genuine  piety  peculiarly 
fit  him  to  deal  with  the  topic,  tie  awells  upon 
the  nature  of  eccentricity  and  its  causes,  and 
very  admirably  sketches  several  eccentric 
preachers,  such  as  Hugh  Latimer,  John  Ber- 
ridge,  Rowland  Hill,  William  Dawson,  and 
Edward  Taylor.  Mr.  Spurgeon  seeks  to  check 
the  carping  criticism  which  objects  to  every 
departure  from  established  precedent,  and  shows 
that  some  of  the  preachers  termed  eccentric 
have  been  amongst  the  most  devoted  and  useful 
of  God's  servants.  The  book  abounds  with 
anecdotes,  and  will  doubtless  have  a  wide 
circulation. 

Pulpit  Gleanings  :  being  selected  Extracts 
FROM  Sermons  preached  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Halsey.     London:  John  Snow  &  Co. 

Extracts  from  sermons  need,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
of  a  high  order  to  sustain  the  disadvantage  of 
separation  fi'om  the  continuity  of  thought  and 

^  argument  which  characterizes  a  good  discourse. 

*  Still  we  can  easily  understand  that  a  minister 
may  sometimes  prefer  to  send  forth  a  volume 
of  modest  "selections,"  and  thus  make  a  less 
ambitious  appeal  to  the  public.  Mr.  Halsey's 
"Gleanings"  certainly  contain  some  precious 
wheat,  and  will  aiford  spiritual  nourishment  to 
the  intelligent  Christian.  The  book  is  vigorously 
written,  and  evinces  considerable  power  of  illus- 
tration. No  congregation  can  listen  to  minis- 
trations such  as  are  here  indicated  without  in- 
terest and  profit.  We  trust  that  the  author 
will  soon  be  restored  to  health,  and  enabled  to 
"  make  full  proof  "  of  his  ministiy. 

Uncle  John  Vassar,  or  the  Fight  of  Faith. 
By  his  Nephew,  Rev.  T.  E.  Vassar.  Lon- 
don :-  R.  D.  Dickinson. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  biography  of  a  colpor- 
teur employed  for  many  years  by  the  American 
Tract  Society.  Mr.  Vassar,  after  his  conversion, 
gave  up  considerable  worldly  advantages  in 
order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  Christian 
work.  He  laboured  with  the  utmost  devotion 
in  the  Western  States,  in  more  thickly  populated 
districts,  and  in  the  army  during  the  civil  war. 
He  was  evidently  a  very  remarkable  man,  cha- 
racterized by  fervent  piety,  boldness,  intense 
zeal,  and  power  of  pungent  appeal.  Whilst  his 
methods  of  work  were  sometimes  not  such  as 
would  commend  them  to  the  taste  of  all,  yet 
they  were  eminently  successful,  and  that  is  ever 
the  true  test  of  fitness.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
well  told,  and  plainly  shows  that  the  age  of 
Christian  heroism  has  not  yet  passed  away. 


Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  By  Rev.  S.  Edaljl  London: 
Elliot  Stock. 

These  expository  lectures  are  sensible  and 
thoroughly  evangelical.  They  will  probably 
prove  more  interesting  to  tile  author's  parish- 
ioners and  personal  friends  Ihan  to  ^e  general 
public.  Their  chief  value  consists  in  their  em- 
phatic condemnation  of  ritualism.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  meet  with  a  writer  who  holds  so  firmly 
"the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ." 

The  Comhonitoriuh  against  Heresies,  of 
Vincentius  Lerinensis  (A.D.  434).  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  by  John  Stock,  LL.D. 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  little  treatise  against  the  heresies  prevalent 
in  the  fifth  century  was  for  many  years  "  read 
in  the  West  as  a  standard  book  of  genuine 
Catholicism."  Dr.  Stock  has  translated  it  into 
vigorous  English,  and  has  increased  its  value 
for  ordinary  readers  by  inserting  many  useful 
notes,  explanatory  and  historical.  Vincentius 
Lerinensis  was  originally  a  soldier,  and  when 
he  became  a  monk  carried  the  military  spirit 
with  him  into  the  realm  of  theology.  He  was 
a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  principle  of  autho^ 
ity  in  religious  matters,  and  boldly  maintains 
that "  we  must  take  special  care  that  we  bold 
that  which  everywhere,  which  always,  and 
which  by  all  has  been  believed."  Dr.  Stock  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  translated  this  theological 
fragment  anew  because  it  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  progress  of  religious  thought  in  the  Church 
during  the  first  few  centuries  of  its  history. 
Romanists  have  for  many  ages  attached  much 
importance  to  the  work  because  it  upholds  so 
earnestly  the  principle  of  authority.  Tet  the 
translator  justly  questions  whether  they  have 
much  ground  for  their  warm  admiration,  because 
Vincentius,  if  he  were  to  appear  now,  would 
undoubtedly  condemn,  on  his  own  metiiods  of 
reasoning,  the  new  dogmas  and  Ultramontane 
absurdities  which  have  been  promulgated  in 
these  latter  ages. 

Rays  from  the  Realms  op  Nature  :  or  Par- 
ables OF  Plant  Life.  By  Rev.  James  Neil, 
M.A.  London:  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  & 
Co. 

A  tastefully  got  up  and  very  attractive  voir 
ume.  It  contains  fifty  engravings,  and  has  for 
its  frontispiece  a  hand-coloured  picture.  The 
author  is  an  enthusiastic  naturalist  as  well  as  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  has  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate various  religious  truths  by  facts  drawn 
from  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  vegetable 
world.  The  book  is  intended  primarily  for 
ministers  and  teachers.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful  to  them,  and  will  also  greatly  interest 
the  ordinary  reader. 
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Iso  feature  of  our  time  has  more  meaning 
for  the  Christian  scholar  than  that  of  the 
new  life,  which  has  been  poured  into  all 
studies  bearing  on  the  Scriptures.  Biblical 
science  may  be  called,  indeed,  one  of  the 
ripest  outgrowths  of  the  last  half-century. 
We  can  never  foiget  the  great  periods  of  the 
past,  when  masters  lik«  Bengel  gave  a  &esh 
impulse  to  sacred  letters,  or  a  school  of 
Hebraists  like  the  elder  Lightfoot  was  to  be 
found  in  England.  Yet  if  we  compare  our 
wealth  to-day,  in  every  path  of  Biblical 
learning,  with  the  scanty  literature  of  forty 
years  ago,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
gain.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  influence 
which  the  larger  kiv>wledge  of  Oriental 
langu^es  and  history  has  had  on  the  study 
of  the  Old  Testament;  the  rich  researches 
into  its  early  annals,  its  literature,  its  later 
growth,  and,  above  all,  the  obscure  time  from 
the  decline  of  the  hierarchy  of  Ezra  to  the 
day  of  Christ.  Kor  has  the  advance  been 
less  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the 
New  Testament.  A  flood  of  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  structure  of  the  Gospels,  and 
the  connectiun  of  the  apostolic  history  with 
the  half-kno\vn  period  just  after  it.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  scholarship  of  the  continent 
we  find  this  life,  but  we  may  safely  say  that 
there  has  never  been  in  England  so  thorough 
and  manifold  a  range  of  learning. 

Yet  there  is   a  deeper   cause   than   the 

general  growth  of  letters  for  this  zeal  in 

Biblical  study.     It  is  owing  to  the  change 

in  the  whole  culture  of  the  time  from  more 

abstract  pursuits  to  the  real  sphere  of  history 

and  scientific  research.     The  once-absorbing 

influence  of    our  theological   methods    has 

giTen  place  to  criticism.     I  am  far  from  the 

heUef  that  this  shows  in  any  sense  the  decay 

of  sound  doctrine.     I  hold  the  very  opposite. 

Theology  must  always  have  its  high  rank, 

because  its  truths  awaken  the  highest  thought 

of  men.     But  it  must  find  its  work  in  the 

Uving  atmosphere  of  the  time,  not  merely 

ixiQ.    yftit.  I* 


repeat  the  strifes  of  a  past  metaphysics,  with 
which  we  have  as  little  to  do  as  with  the 
theory  of  phlogiston.  Our  scholars  have 
begun  to  learn,  that  in  a  day  when  Baur  and 
Eenan  are  dissecting  apostolic  history  to 
prove  that  the  bulk  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  are 
of  later  date,  it  is  fruitless  to  fight  over  the 
remains  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
battlefield.  Christian  inquiry  is,  therefore^ 
leading  us  to  the  sources.  This  is  the  open 
secret  of  the  change  from  the  theological  to 
the  critical  spirit.  Had  I  space,  I  should  be 
glad  to  recall  in  the  history  of  Protestant 
thought  the  earlier  cases  of  the  same  striking 
fact.  Protestantism  itself  was  this  appeal 
from  the  scholastic  systems  to  the  Bible; 
and  its  first  years  were  marked  by  the  growth 
of  critical  learning.  The  commentaries  of 
Calvin  were  for  his  time  a  model,  yet  he  was 
only  one  in  the  host  of  scholars.  It  was 
when  in  its  turn  the  living  faith  of  Luther 
had  been  embalmed  in  a  formal  theology, 
that  Bengel  opened  anew  the  page  of  the 
Gospels ;  and  its  fruit  was  the  revival  of  a 
more  spiritual  belief  as  well  as  a  sounder 
criticism.  But  I  can  only  glance  at  this 
history  to  grasp  its  principle.  We  may 
thank  God  for  the  quickening  power  of  the 
Reformation,  which  compels  us,  in  spite  o£ 
the  tendency  at  times  to  drift  toward  a  dog- 
matic infallibility,  always  to  return  to  that 
study  of  the  open  Word  given  as  our  birth- 
right. 

Such  I  hold  to  be  the  aim  of  our  modem 
learning.  There  are  many,  indeed^  to  whom 
it  means-only  the  brilliant  unbelief  of  German 
schools ;  who  are  sore  afraid  of  all  researches 
into  the  date  of  our  earth ;  who  shudder  at 
the  name  of  comparative  religion,  and  woidd 
think  it  a  blessing  if  no  officious  Tischendorf 
had  unburied  the  Sinaitic  MSS.,  to  help  on 
the  perilous  work  of  a  revision.  But  it  is 
folly  to  mistake  the  passing  errors  of  a  time 
for  its  real  growth.  If  I  cannot  set  right 
such  incurables,  I  may  yet  hope  to  convince 
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some  clearer  minds  that  the  gain  is  greater 
than  the  loss,  and  the  result  sure  of  a  more 
living  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation.  We 
are  to  find  our  unity,  amidst  the  discords  of 
opinion,  in  the  sources  of  Divine  truth.  We 
go  backward  from  the  seven  mouths  of  the 
historic  Nile,  and  trace  the  turbid  tide  through 
the  desert  or  the  strip  of  green  plain  it  has 
watered,  imtil  we  reach  the  fountain-head. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  my  essay.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  the  principle  of  a  true 
Biblical  criticism,  its  influence  on  theological 
inquiry,  on  our  view  of  Church  history,  above 
all  on  the  growth  of  a  more  real  Christianity 
in  the  life  of  the  time. 

Let  us  Qsk,  as  the  first  step  in  this  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  what  we  mean  by 
Biblical  science ;  for  to  most  ininds,  and  not 
seldom  to  the  clerical  mind,  it  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  The  study  of  the  Bible  means  to 
one  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  which  he  calls 
the  voice  of  the  Church,  to  another  the 
theological  system  which  he  calls  the  Gospel; 
yet  in  either  case  it  may  be  without  any  clear 
critical  principle.  We  mean,  then,  by  Bib- 
lical science,  simply  the  application  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  methods  which  govern  us 
in  aU  thorough  interpretation.  It  is,  indeed, 
our  starting-point  as  Christian  scholars,  that 
the  sacred  books  are  our  supreme  and  sole 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  "contain 
all  truth  necessary  to  salvation,"  Nor  when 
we  speak  of  criticism,  do  we  at  all  imply 
that  a  mere  scientific  or  literary  study  can 
give  us  that  deeper  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
truth,  which  alone  can  make  it  the  Word  of 
God.  Far  from  it.  This  Word  may  speak 
to  the  mind  and  heart  of*  a  Christian  reader, 
although  he  knows  nothing  of  the  methods 
of  exact  learning;  and  if  the  keenest  criticism 
do  not  approach  it  with  special  reverence  for 
a  book,  which  has  fed  the  spiritual  life  of 
men  as  no  other  has  done,  it  will  be  barren 
indeed  even  for  the  scholar.  But  we  are  not 
to  confound  the  authority  of  its  Divine  truth 
with  the  authority  of -any  human  systems  of 
interpretation.  As  a  book  written  in  Hebrew 
and  in  provincial  Greek,  given  in  the  historic 
form,  its  meaning,  so  far  as  it  touches  on  any 
points  of  language,  history,  science,  literature, 
can  only  be  reached  by  an  open  criticism. 
Any  theory  that  forbids  or  evades  this  is  not 
only  fatal  to  science,  but  to  revelation  itself. 
The  authority  of  the  Church  is  valid,  in  that 
it  preserves  our  unity  in  the  essential  truth 


of  Christ,  but  it  can  never  pronotmce  its 
decree  on  those  questions,  which  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  are  within  the  field  of  a 
growing  knowledge.  If  it  do  tliis,  it  has 
denied  the  supremacy  of  the  Word,  and 
afi&rmed  the  Eomish  dogma  of  a  human 
infallibiKty.  Biblical  science,  then,  is  simply 
the  science  of  right  reason  and  moral  honesty. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  its  methods. 
The  principle  of  induction  which  it  follows 
is  the  key  of  all  sure  knowledge.  It  is  thus 
that  a  genuine  science  has  gained  its  wonder- 
ful results  in  the  domain  of  nature,  because 
it  no  longer  reasons  from  preconceived  theory, 
but  begms  with  facts  and  verififiB  them. 
The  science  of  language  has  thos  laid  its 
firm  groundwork  in  our  time,  in  tracing  the 
structural  growth  of  manifold  forms  of  speech 
to  their  common  rootB.  Modem  history  has 
achieved  every  triumph  in  the  same  way, 
since  Niebuhr  sifted  the  Eoman  legends. 
It  must  be  so,  therefore,  with  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  if  we  can  claim  any  just 
principles  of  criticism  at  all.  Such  a  task, 
of  course,  is  a  most  varied  one.  It  must 
begin  with  the  structure  of  the  whole,  and 
pass  to  the  examination  of  each  part;  it 
must  involve  the  question  of  primeval  man, 
of  early  religions,  the  phases  of  Hebrew 
growth,  and  the  transition  to  the  age  of  the 
Gospels  with  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Tet  the  same  critical  canon  runs 
through  all  our  study.  History,  points  of 
science,  poetry,  and  theology  are  judged  by 
their  own  plain  meaning,  and  verified  by  the 
im|>artial  tests  of  science. 

It  must  be  clear,  then,  that  such  a  critical 
study  could  only,  as  with  all  science,  reach 
its  sure  results  in  a  gradual  growth.  The 
Divine  truth  of  Christ  abides  unchanged 
alike  in  its  substance,  and  in  its  real  influence 
on  the  life  of  believers.  But  the  exposition 
of  the  written  Word  is  in  its  nature  a  human 
knowledge,  which  must  pass  through  its 
earKer  and  crude  methods.  Any  one  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Biblical  interpretation 
knows  the  fact  of  such  a  growth  since  the 
day  of  Origen;  and  yet  fewhave  xecognized 
in  the  very  steps  of  the  process  a  sura  law. 
The  modem  rationalist  will  sneer  at  the  use 
of  the  word  science  in  regard  of  Scriptural 
study;  but  our  true  answer,  as  the  defenders 
of  the  faith  will  do  well  to  know,  is  just  thw, 
that  it  has  only  kept  pace  with  all  science  in 
its  mistakes  or  its  gains.     The  simplest  iairs 
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of  knowledge  are  always  the  latest.  Alchemy 
must  precede  chemistry;  astronomy  must 
grope  its  way  through  ike  fancies  of  the 
astrologer;  and  philology,  even  to  the  day 
of  Home  Tooke,  was  a  system  of  ingenious 
guesswork.  And  I  can,  therefore,  take  no 
better  mode  of  showing  the  results  of  Biblical 
science  than  by  a  brief  historic  sketch. 

It  was,  then,  natural  that  in  its  growth 
toward  a  sound  method  of  interpretation  the 
Church  should  pass  through  certain  steps  of 
development,  which  I  may  sum  under  the  heads 
of  the  mystical  and  the  dogmatic  principles. 
My  aim  is  to  show  how  each  sprang  out  of 
the  character  of  the  time,  and  how,  in  this 
view,  we  know  alike  the  truth  and  the  crude 
error.  It  was,  first  of  all,  by  the  Christian 
Fathers,  in  the  time  when  there  was  a  deep 
spiritual  insight  into  the  truth  of  revelation, 
hut  little  critical  knowledge  of  history  or 
language,  that  the  mystical  principle  was 
established.  The  system  was  an  inheritance 
from  the  Jewish  schools.  It  had  developed 
in  two  directions.!  In  the  schools  of  Pales- 
tine there  was  a  stricter  study  of  the  letter ; 
hut  the  Old  Testament  was  regarded  as  a 
book  of  occult  wisdom,  in  which  the  Rabbis 
hunted  for  a  mystery  beneath  each  vowel- 
point.  In  the  schools  of  Alexandria  the 
Greek  culture  led  to  a  far  freer,  speculative 
method.  We  can  never  understand  the  early 
Fathers,  unless  we  read  the  works  of  Philo, 
the  earlier  master  of  symbolic  wisdom.  It 
was  his  aim  to  idealize  the  anthropomorphic 
features,  that  were  in  conflict  with  his  Pla- 
tonic ideas,  and  to  bring  out  the  loftier  truth  ■ 
of  revelation.  Every  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
transformed  into  the  most  arbitrary  fancies, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  literal  narrative  is  left. 

Such  was  the  method  that  passed  into  the 
literature  of  the  Church.  We  have  in  Origen, 
the  noblest  scholar  of  his  age,  a  statement  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  Christian  study 
of  the  Bible  should  rest.  "Because  the 
Scriptures  are  written  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  have  not  only  a  manifest  sense,  but  one 
hidden  from  many."  In  accordance  with  the 
received  division  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
he  therefore  claims  three  senses  or  interpret- 
ations: the  literal  for  the  vulgar  mind,  the 
allegorical  for  the  early,  childish  stage  of 
hehef,  and  the  spiritual  for  the  spiritual,^ 

*  Nicolas, "  Hist,  des  doctrines  relig.  d.  Juifs," 
pt.  L  ch.  1. 

*  Origen,  Ttpi  apxCiPf  lib.  iv.  6, 12. 


It  is  true  that  all  the  Fathers  were  not  such 
mystics  in  their  exposition  as  Origen,  yet  all 
held  the  same  idea  of  the  Scriptures.  JN'ean- 
der  has  said  that  the  school  of  Antioch  was 
of  a  far  soborer  learning,  and  has  contrasted 
again  the  more  practical  teaching  of  the  early 
Boman  Fathers  with  that  of  the  Greek.  Yet 
this  criticism  seems  to  us  hardly  to  touch  the 
real  point.  We  trace  in  the  Christian  ex- 
positors, as  in  the  Hebrew,  the  two  tenden- 
cies to  the  more  symbolic  method  of  Philo 
and  the  more  literal  of  Palestine ;  but  both 
had  the  same  notion  of  an  occult  wisdom  to 
be  found  by  a  subtle  interpretation.  The 
truth  of  the  Christ  and  His  spiritual  Gospel, 
which  only  could  give  the  key  to  the  Old 
Testament,  was  indeed  a  profound  one.  f  But 
instead  of  studying  it  in  the  clear  method 
of  history,  the  Bible  was  made  a  sacred  ana- 
gram; the  most  natural  facts  of  Jewish 
worship  or  chronicle  became  arbitrary  figures 
of  the  new  dispensation.  Type  and  allegory 
were  the  master-key  that  unlocked  all  the 
dark  chambers,  from  the  early  chapters  of 
the  Genesis  to  the  poetry  of  David  or  the 
grand  utterances  of  Isaiah.  Wherever  we 
turn  to  the  Fathers,  to  the  epistles  of  Clement 
or  the  sober  Irenseus,  to  Tertullian,  who  finds 
the  type  of  baptism  in  the  Spirit  brooding 
on  the  waters  and  in  the  passage  through 
the  Bed  Sea ;  or  to  Augustine,  who  explains 
the  six  creative  days  as  symbols  of  the  ages 
of  Divine  history,  we  have  the  numberless 
cases  of  this  style  of  exposition.  We  prize 
the  early  Christian  writera  for  their  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  power  in  the  great  conflict 
of  the  faith  with  a  Pagan  wisdom ;  nay,  we 
can  often  admire  with  Coleridge  the  rich, 
devout  fancy  glowing  through  the  homilies 
of  Augustine;  but  as  Biblical  scholars  all 
were  simply  of  a  time  when  true  criticism 
was  hardly  known. 

It  was  from  this  source,  then,  that  the 
mystical  method  passed  into  the  Latin  Church 
of  later  times.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  it 
should  remain  there.  It  is  indeed  the  best 
proof  to-day  of  its  incapacity  of  a  sound 
Biblical  learning,  that  K'ewman^  in  his  essay 
on  development  claims,  as  one  of  the  notes 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  canon  of  mystical 
exegesis.  The  Bible  becomes  by  the  "  four- 
fold method "  of  its  doctors,  the  tropical, 
allegorical,  analo^^ical,  and  anagogical,  a 
kaleidoscope,  in  which  the  disjointed  bits  of 
3  «  Development  of  Christ.  BocV*  chap.  ^5,1* 
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Scripture  can  be  shaken  into  any  shape  of  doc- 
trine. That  method  has  never  indeed  been  so 
reduced  to  system  by  earlier  or  later  Protest- 
ant expositors.  Luther  laughed  at  the  four- 
fold diyision.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the 
English  Church  that  her  best  translator  of 
the  New  Testament,  Tyndale,  has  stated  the 
true  principle  most  clearly  :  "  Understand 
that  Scripture  hath  but  one  sense,  and  that 
the  literal  sense.  That  is  the  root  and  ground 
of  all,  whereunto,  if  thou  cleave,  thou  canst 
never  err ;  and  if  thou  leave  the  literal  sense, 
thou  canst  not  but  go^out  of  the  way."^  Few 
will  to-day  adopt  the  canon  of  Cocceius,  that 
the  more  senses  which  can  be  drawn  out  of 
Scripture  the  better.  Few,  who  turn  to  the 
Kabbala  of  Henry  More,  will  not  wonder  at 
the  allegorizing  a  learned  Hebraist  could  once 
indulge  in.  Yet  it  is  the  defect  of  far  too 
much  of  our  exposition.  It  has  turned  plain 
history  into  prophecy.  It  mars  the  real 
learning  of  a  scholar  like  Hengstenberg.  We 
have  it  in  one  shape  in  those  divines,  who 
quote  any  ingenious  conceit  of  the  Fathers, 
and  can  turn  the  scarlet  cord  of  Rahab,  or 
the  ephod  of  the  high  prient,  into  a  type  of 
the  Christian  priesthood.  AVe  have  it  again 
in  the  evangelical  school  of  those  who  de- 
claim against  ritualism,  but  follow  the  same 
symbolism  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Let  us  state  the  true  prin- 
ciple, that  none  may  mistake  our  meaning. 
All  Christian  scholars  will  admit  fypical 
features  in  the  Hebrew  worship,  and  pro- 
phetic passages  which  clearly  point  to  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Covenant.  But  all  such 
figurative  portions  are  intelligible  as  such. 
If  our  typology  be  made  to  turn  any  natural 
fact  or  incident  into  a  mystic  meaning,  it 
robs  the  Scripture  of  its  historic  truth. 
Nothing  has  done  greater  wrong  to  the  Word 
of  God  than  the  exegesis,  which  has  built  a 
fanciful  Christology  out  of  any  plain  psalm 
of  David,  or  any  rite  of  the  temple  worship. 
It  has  not  only  been  the  source  of  every 
fancy,  but  it  has  led  to  much  of  that  dis- 
honest spirit,  which  "palters  with  us  in  a 
double  sense."  Wo  exclaim  against  the 
system  of  Swcdenborg,  who  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  Origen  did,  a  threefold  meaning — 
litei-al,  spiritual,  and  celestial ;  yet  it  is  hard 
to  know  why  three  senses  are  not  as  reason- 
able as  two.     We   may  excuse  the  early 

1  Tyndale, "  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  "  p. 
304.    Parker  ed. 


methods  of  the  Fathers ;  but  ft  is  astounding 
to-day,  when  a  Christian  scholar  forces  on 
the  Word  of  God  that  style  of  exposition. 
Criticism  can  admit  no  such  mystical  canoa 
It  bows  in  reverence  before  the  spiritual 
mysteries  of  revelation ;  but  it  will  not  dis- 
tort its  plain  truth  by  the  guesswork  of  a 
human  fancy. 

We  can  now  pass  to  the  second  marked 
feature  in  the  history  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion, wliich  I  have  called  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple. It  was  undoubtedly  a  step  forward 
when  the  mystic  and  fanciful  spirit  gave 
place  to  the  unity  of  system,  as  it  had 
developed  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  lav 
which  reigned  in  the  exegesis  of  its  schools 
was  the  analogia  fidei.  Now  there  is  as- 
suredly a  unity  of  truth  in  the  Scripture?,  a 
doctrinal  basis,  by  which  we  may  study  the 
meaning  of  its  several  parts.  But  the  abuse 
of  the  principle  lies,  first,  in  forgetting  that 
the  Bible  is  given  in  no  scientific  form,  but 
in  history,  poetry,  gospel,  and  epistle.  If 
theology  change  its  natural  expression  into 
logical  proof-texts,  it  destroys  the  whole 
character  of  revelation  as  a  living  histor)^ 
But  it  is  yet  worse  when  it  substitutes  for  the 
true  analogy  of  faith  the  later  dogmatic  system 
of  one  age,  and  so  interprets  the  ideas  of  St 
Paul,  or  the  truth  of  Christ's  own  Gospel, 
by  the  controversial  dialect  of  the  schook 
It  was  precisely  this  style  of  exegesis,  which 
became  the  fixed  method  of  the  Latin  doctois. 
All  the  living  pages  of  the  New  Testament 
were  used  to  sustain  the  definitions  of  the 
scholastic  metaphysics,  that  had  grown  since 
Augustine.  Every  dogma,  like  that  of  the 
supremacy  of  Peter,  or  the  transubstantiatioa 
of  the  elements,  could  have  its  Scriptural 
texts  torn  from  their  real  connection.  There 
could  be  no  criticism  in  such  a  method.  It 
was  against  this  scholastic  abuse  that  Protest- 
antism declared  the  supremacy  of  Scripture. 
Luther  touched  the  very  point  when  he  re- 
jected the  "  analogia  fidei,"  and  claimed  the 
"  analogia  Scripturae  sacrse."  This  pi-etended 
rule  of  faith  was  in  his  quaint  phi-ase  "» 
rover  and  chamois-hunter." 

And  it  is  this  false  dogmatic  tendency  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  which  a  true 
criticism  must  correct  in  Protestant  as  well 
as  Roman  scholasticism.  We  need  not  gather 
the  examples  of  it  to  convince  any  clear- 
sighted scholar.  The  habit  of  citing  ^ 
jointed  texts  of  Scripture  as  proofs  of  doctrine 
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has  often  led  to  the  worst  sophistry.  Poetry, 
has  been  hardened  into  Ipgical  proposition, 
and  the  language  of  a  familiar  letter  been 
wrested  from  its  simple  meaning.  Many  a 
discourse  on  reprobation  has  been  wrung  out 
of  the  Hebrew  phrase^  "  The  Lord  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart;''  the  natural  outburst  of 
the  Psalmist,  "Behold,  I  was  shapen  in 
wickedness/'  has  been  tortured  into  a  theo- 
logical statement  of  total  depravity ;  and  the 
most  unscriptural  dogmas  have  been  defend- 
ed as  holy  mysteries  by  the  verse,  "Thou 
art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself."  But  these 
ore  only  scattered  instances.  We  may  well 
eay  that  almost  all  the  great  controversies 
are  simply  colossal  proofs  of  the  same  vice. 
If  we  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  by 
the  light  of  real  criticism,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  metaphysics  of  Divine  decrees, 
but  it  speaks  the  grand  cathoKc  fact  of  the 
calling  of  all  as  redeemed  in  Christ,  instead 
of  a  small  pedigree  of  circumcised  Jews.  It 
is  so  with  the  treatment  of  the  Scripture  on 
every  side.  Its  real  unity  and  harmony  must 
be  found  by  an  honest  criticism  of  its  own 
pages,  not  an  artificial  system.  Nor  need 
we  wonder,  when  it  has  been  so  often  dis- 
torted by  dogmatic  methods,  that  a  keen 
thinker,  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  should 
try  to  exclude  all  its  doctrine,  and  treat  it  as 
a  hterature  which  has  in  it  only  a  moral 
element.  If  we  will  meet  his  brilliant  para- 
dox, we  must  accept  its  partial  truth,  and 
show  that  we  do  not  confound  its  teaching 
of  the  personal^  living  God,  its  real  history 
and  real  poetry,  with  either  his  barren  ethics 
or  our  former  modes  of  interpretation. 

Our  view  of  Biblical  science  can  now  be 
clearly  understood.  It  has  been  a  growth 
out  of  these  crude  but  natural  stages  to  a 
riper  method.  What,  then,  is  the  change 
which  a  later  criticism  has  introduced] 
Simply  the  correction  of  such  arbitrary  rules, 
and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  o^7n 
direct  meaning.  Nothing  of  their  truth  has 
been  lost  in  the  process.  The  spiritual,  the 
mysterious  in  the  revelation  of  God  is  as 
fully  recognized,  although  the  mystical  prin- 
ciple is  not  forced  on  its  plain  history.  The 
doctrinal  truth  is  not  forgotten,  because 
Scripture  is  not  studied  as  if  it  were  a  treatise 
of  systematic  divuuty.  In  a  word,  modem 
Biblical  science  is  nothing  else  than  the 
method,  which  by  degrees  has  grown  out  of 
the  more  thorough  analysis  of  its  language. 


structure,  and  design.  In  that  view  I  wiU 
sum  the  results  of  this  critical  study,  as  it 
concerns  the  character  of  the  Bible  itself 
before  I  proceed  to  its  influence  on  theology 
and  Church  polity.  It  would  be  interesting, 
in  a  fuller  sketch,  to  speak  of  the  rich 
evidence,  which  our  researches  into  the 
history  and  archaeology  of  the  East  have 
given  to  many  of  the  facts  of  Scripture. 
We  have  far  more  reason  to  trust  than  to 
fear  the  results  of  science.  But  my  task  is 
not  so  much  with  the  literature  of  the  subject 
as  with  the  principles  of  criticism.  The 
first  result  of  such  study,  then,  in  teaching 
us  to  examine  its  real  structure,  is  to  give  us 
the  true  idea  of  the  unity  and  design  of 
Eevelation.  The  Bible  is  not  to  a  Christian 
scholar,  as  it  has  been  too  often  regarded,  a 
book  of  arbitrary  teachings  on  all  problems 
of  doctrine,  or  natural  science,  or  morals.  It 
is  given  for  the  revelation  to  man  of  the  one 
grand  fact  of  a  personal,  living  God  in 
human  history ;  and  we  study  His  Word,  not 
as  we  do  a  systematic  treatise,  but  in  its 
living  form. 

If  in  such  a  light  we  turn  to  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  the  record  of  a  nation, 
the  development  of  the  national  life  from  its 
patriarchal  beginnings  to  its  Mosaic  legis- 
lation, its  kingdom,  and  its  later  sacerdotal 
state.  Its  chronicle  has  on  it  the  stamp  of 
all  early  writing,  from  a  period  of  crude  ideas 
of  nature  and  man,  from  a  childlike  style  of 
history  to  a  later  and  clearer  knowledge.  Its 
social  morality  has  the  natural  growth  from 
polygamy,  slavery,  and  heroic  barbarism  to 
the  milder  type  of  civilization.  Yet  there  is 
no  less  the  evidence  of  a  Divine  character 
throughout  the  whole  record.  It  is  this  very 
criticism  which  enables  us  to  see  this  wonder- 
ful and  imique  feature.  The  knowledge  of 
one  God,  Creator,  and  Lawgiver ;  the  pure 
ethical  teaching  of  the  Mosaic  code;  the 
social  and  religious  fabric  built  on  it,  and 
abiding  through  all  the  epochs  of  the  national 
growth  in  sharpest  contrast  with  the  idolatry 
and  vice  of  the  people;  the  Providential 
history  amidst  the  changes  of  the  outer 
world, — all  these  stamp  on  the  record  the 
indelible  proof  of  a  supernatural  design. 
Even  the  keenest  criticism  confesses  this 
fact.  The  admission  of  Arnold  of  the  moral 
supremacy  of  this  religion  is  the  best  answer 
to  his  absurd  denial  of  a  personal  God  in 
Jewish  history.    And  it  is  precisely  this 
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result  of  our  criticism  which  gites  us  the 
ground  of  agreement  with  the  just  demands 
of  science  or  historic  study.  We  deny  hy 
the  most  scientific  proofs  the  d  ^priori  theory 
of  all  who  reject  the  Divine  origin  of  such  a 
revelation.  But  we  need  not,  with  this 
knowledge  of  its  essential  truth,  have  any 
perplexity  as  to  the  questions  geology  may 
ask  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  or  historic 
criticism  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. All  we  demand  is,  that  the  defence 
of  revelation  shall  not  be  endangered  by 
resting  it  on  any  questionable  ground.  And 
still  more,  in  regard  of  the  morality  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  are  no  longer  perplexed 
by  the  barbarity  of  a  Jael,  or  the  slaughter 
of  the  Canaanites,  or  the  sins  of  David. 
We  do  not  look  in  the  earlier  time  for  that 
pure  social  spirit,  which  only  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel  could  give.  It  is  a  far  higher 
reverence  we  pay,  when  we  thus  learn  its 
Divine  truth,  yet  recognize  in  it  a  faithful 
record  of  the  growth  of  Israel,  as  fully  in  its 
mental  and  moral  stages  as  in  its  childlike 
rituaL  We  know  its  meaning  as  the  educa- 
tion of  a  race  for  a  perfect  Christianity. 
Such  is  the  method  which  our  best  scholar- 
ship has  carried  into  the  treatment  of  the 
Old  Testament;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
differences  between  the  brilliant,  often  over- 
ingenious,  researches  of  Ewald,  and  more 
sober  scholars  like  Bleek,  the  method  has 
wrought  the  most  real  results.  Its  history  is 
history ;  its  poetry  is  poetry.  Its  prophecy 
is  interpreted  by  the  great  historic  law  of 
connection  between  a  preparatory  religion 
and  that  of  Him  who  is  the  '*  fulness  of 
times,"  as  we  see  the  fruit  in  the  seed.  The 
Old  Testament  is  a  far  more  living  book, 
since  it  has  become  no  longer  a  volume  of 
allegories,  but  is  studied  in  its  real  structure. 
If  we  turn  now  to  the  Book  of  the  New 
Covenant,  we  have  the  like  method.  As  we 
open  the  Gospels  and  learn  their  formation, 
it  is  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
kingdom  He  established,  which  we  see  in 
the  record  of  living  history.  Each  of  these 
four  biographies  reveals  to  us  the  character 
of  that  Jewish  time,  the  ideas  of  a  Messiah 
and  Messianic  reign ;  and  we  trace  in  their 
differences  the  varied  points  of  view,  in 
which  the  same  wondeiful  person  appeared 
to  those  who  saw  and  heard  Him.  Tet  it  is 
here  we  find  the  real  unity  of  the  books. 
It  ia  not  that  of  a  mechanical  work  of  art,  or 


of  a  dogmatic  treatise  on  the  creed  and  poHty 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  we  see  it  as 
it  speaks  in  the  incarnate  wisdom  of  the  Sou 
of  God,  and  as  His  truth  shapes  itself  into 
the  common  faith  of  believers.     All  these 

» 

portraits  agree  in  the  great  features  of  His 
character ;  all  unite  in  the  substantial  facts 
of  His  teaching  and  mission.  It  is  the 
invaluable  fruit  of  such  criticism,  that  it  has 
taught  us  to  find  more  than  a  formal  reper- 
tory of  proof-texts  in  tha  Gospels.  The 
Divinity  of  Christ,  His  redeeming  sacrilioe, 
His  gift  of  the  Comforter,  are  no  longer 
theories,  but  realities,  which  we  know  more 
truly  in  their  historic  meaning.  We  hare 
no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  lesser  discrep- 
ancies of  the  narrative.  His  life  is  greater 
than  all  books.  And  it  is  here  we  have  the 
best  answer  to  all  modem  errors.  I  cannot 
more  clearly  illustrate  my  meaning  than  by 
a  reference  to  a  weighty  question  of  our  day. 
It  is  the  effort  of  the  school,  of  which  Kenaa 
is  the  expositor,  to  undermine  the  authority 
of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  and  the  strength  of 
Ms  objection  lies  in  its  difference  from  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Synoptics,  which  marks  it 
in  his  eyes  as  the  work  of  a  later,  more 
speculative  time,  instead  of  the  simple 
Jewish  teaching  of  a  Matthew.  Yet  the 
very  study  of  the  Gospels  in  connection  with 
the  mind  of  their  time  reveals  the  fact,  that 
the  lofty  truth  of  the  Word  of  God  is  to  he 
fotmd  not  merely  in  Platonie  or  Alexandrian 
sources,  but  in  the  doctrinal  faith  of  Pales- 
tine.^ The  Logos  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  no 
more  a  later  conception  than  the  Messiah 
and  Prophet,  whom  the  Synoptics  portray. 
We  recognize  in  the  more  Spiritual  insight  of 
St.  John,  or  the  more  simple  page  of  St 
Matthew,  the  same  Divine  man ;  yet  in  the 
last  of  the  Gospels  we  see  the  transition 
from  the  Jewish  faith  to  the  more  perfect 
truth  of  the  Word  become  flesh.  If  we 
thus  read  the  harmony  of  the  book,  we  need 
fear  no  verbal  criticism. 

But,  again,  the  same  method  has  opened 
the  unity  of  the  apostolic  history.  Any  one 
who  recalls  the  "  Planting  and  Training  of 
the  Church,"  by  Neander,  one  of  the  first 
essays  in  this  line,  will  not  forget  the  clue  it 
gave  to  the  tangled  web  of  expositions.  It 
has  been  the  task  of  the  best  scholars  since 
to  study  in  those  epistles,  so  varied  in  tone 
of  thought,  their  living  connection  with  the 
I  Nicolas,  «  Hist  d.  doctr.  d.  Juifs,"  p.  il  ch.  i 
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giowih  of  the  early  body.  Criticism  has 
modified  the  old  notion  of  a  Harmonia 
Evaitgdica,  such  as  Bishop  Bull  wrote.  We 
can  no  longer  qnote  that  age  as  if  it  were 
one  of  fiiU-grown  theology  and  church 
X>olity.  But  as  we  read  there  the  long  strife 
of  Jewish  and  Grentile  opinion;  as,  aboye 
all,  we  trace  in  St.  Paul  the  constructive 
idea  of  the  tilne,  that  question  of  law  and 
grace,  of  a  narrow  tradition  and  a  Christian 
futh,  which  must  be  settled  for  the  unity  of 
the  growing  Church,  we  gain  a  real  know- 
ledge. It  has  taught  us  to  find  in  these 
epistles  all  the  steps  of  that  first  formatire 
age  through  these  mental  and  moral  strug- 
gles toward  an  organic  life.  vThis  is  our 
positive  fruit.  And  if  such  a  criticism  has 
shaken  the  validity  of  a  few  opinions,  wo  have 
learned  more  surely  the  substantial  wholeness 
of  the  canon.  It  is  this  very  study  which, 
in  showing  us  the  formation  of  the  early 
Church,  answers  the  latest  rationalism.  Its 
whole  fabric  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  differences  of  the  epistles,  the  Gnostic 
allusions,  the  sharp  strifes  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  ideas,  prove  a  later  origin.  Such  an 
array  might  well  stagger  our  traditional 
interpreters.  But  if  we  have  read  truly  the 
character  of  that  age,  we  have  found  in  it 
the  germs  of  all  the  after-errors,  and  have 
learned  that  out  of  the  battle  came  the  unity 
of  the  body. 

But  I  cannot  dwell  longer  on  the  detail  of 
the  method.     It  is  enough  if  I  have  shown 
what  such  criticism  means.     Kor  will  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  touch  at  length  on  any 
of  the  theoretical  questions  so  often  mingled 
with  this  subject.     I  have  not  considered 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration.    If  this  whole 
line  of  reasoning  be  clear,  it  will  place  that 
question  on  its  real  ground ;  for  it  will  show 
that  a  genuine  criticism  gives  us  a  conviction 
of  the  Divine  worth  of  the  Bible,  far  stronger 
than  all  others.    All  theories  of  mechanical 
dictation   or    verbal   infallibility  were  the 
natural  product  of  the  mystical  and  dog- 
matic methods.    If  we  have  learned  the 
method  of  a  true  criticism,  we  know  the 
inspired,  essential  truth  of  the  Word ;  and 
if  we  have  not  so  learned  it,  no  theory  will 
help  us  against  the  attacks  of  a  false  learning. 
But  it  would  be  a  better  evidence  of  what  I 
have  said,  and  a  better  answer  to  those  who 
look  doubtfully  on  the  growth  of  Biblical 
science,  if  I  had  space  to  add  a  sketch  of  its 


results.     I  can  only  sum  it  in  a  few  words, 
and  I  shall  take  my  example  £ram  that 
country,  where  the  strife  of  neology  and 
evangelical  belief  has  had  its  fullest  careec 
In  the  Church  of  Luther  we  can  see  all  the 
steps  in  the  history  of  criticism,  which  I 
have  described.   The  neology  of  Grermany  be- 
gan as  a  revolt  against  the  dogmatic  methods 
of  the  time;   it  ripened  from  the  day  of 
Paulus  into  the  rationalism  which  followed 
the  critical  system  of  Kant,  and  narrowed 
Christianity  to  a  code  of  ethics.     It  passed 
again  with  the  more  brilliant  Pantheism  of 
Strauss  into  the  philosophic  theory,   that 
found  in  the  life  of  Christ  a  beautiful  myth 
of  the  past.     Yet  step  by  step  there  grew 
within  the  Church  the  deeper  and  devout 
criticism  of  the  Scripture.     It  was  against 
the  facts  of  Christian  history  that  the  myth- 
ical theory  was  broken  in  pieces.     We  have 
to-day  the  successors  of  Strauss  in  the  scholars 
of  Tiibingen,  who  claim  that  they  have  found 
the  method  of  historic  criticism.     Yet  it  is 
seldom  imderstood  by  those  who  look  with 
fear  on  their  subtle  learning,  that  so  far  from 
a  step  forward,  their  method  was  a  confession 
of  the  failure  of  the  mythical  view.     They 
have  been  forced  to  admit  the  historic  basis 
of   Christianity.     They  take  now  the  last 
ground  of  assault  in  an  attempt,  by  a  keen 
analysis  of  the  New  Testament  books,  to 
overturn  their  apostolic  origin.     We  need 
not  underrate  their  skill,  but  this  we  can 
justly  say,  that  a  fearless  inquiry  has  only 
led  to  a  sounder  faith.     Each  step  has  been 
nearer  to  the  end.     It  has  been  no  fruitless 
struggle,  but  from  first  to  last  the  gain  of  a 
Christian  scholarship.    All  the  rich  contribu- 
tions to  Biblical  knowledge,  all  the  noblest 
names  on    the  side  of  German  evangeKcal 
belief,  all  that  has  passed  into  the  thought 
of  our  time,  is  the  fruit  of  the  long  conflict 
And  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  write  in 
this  my  unsustained  opinion,  I  beg  to  add 
the  words  of  Domer,  which  sum  the  whole 
question.     After  a  full  statement  of  the 
systems  of  Strauss  and  Baur,  he  concludes 
that  "  the  negative  criticism,  beginning  with 
the  Wolfenbiittel  fragments,   hastens  irre- 
sistibly to  round  its  circle.     The  mythical 
hypothesis,  even  in  its  more  modem  form, 
the  moment  it  sets  foot  on  the  ground  of 
the  actual  history  of  Christ's  words  and 
deeds,  begins  to  destroy  its  own  foundations. 
Its  latest  phase  must  be  its  last.''    ''  Evan- 
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gelical  faiih  may  fearlessly  allow  its  full 
rights  to  criticism^  and  to  an  exegesis  now 
no  longer  under  tutelage."^  Such  is  the 
position  of  this  great  evangelical  leader.  It 
may  well  assure  us  of  the  simple  truth,  which 
the  Christian  Church*  should  have  learned 
long  ago,  that  Bihlical  study  has  everything 
to  hope  and  nothing  to  dread  from  the  pro- 
gress of  criticism. 

With  this  idea  of  a  Bihlical  science,  we 
are  now  ready  to  understand  its  further  in- 
fluence in  the  growths  of  Christian  learning 
in  our  own  time.  It  is,  first  of  all,  in  the 
sphere  of  theology  that  I  wish  to  study  it, 
as  the  weightiest  of  questions  for  the  scholar. 
To  know  the  whole  result  of  modem  studies, 
we  must  look  a  moment  at  the  intrinsic 
connection  of  theology  with  the  sources  of 
revelation.  It  is  the  necessary  work  of  the 
Church  to  set  forth  in  ihh  form  of  creeds 
and  articles  the  truths  given  in  Scripture, 
not  only  because  they  are  bulwarks  against 
error,  but  because  there  is  a  unity  and  har- 
mony in  these  truths  themselves.  Theology 
has  thus  its  orderly  growth  from  the  earliest 
time,  as  each  period  has  studied  more  deeply 
the  sacred  Word,  and  has  brought  out  in 
some  new  relation  to  the  mental  and  spiritual 
want  the  central  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  no  shaJ lower  mistake  than  that  of 
the  sceptic,  who  looks  back  on  the  gathered 
systems  of  the  Christian  past  as  an  empty 
word-battle.  All  the  most  earnest  conflicts 
between  the  decaying  pagan  thought  and 
the  truths  of  God  in  relation  to  man,  are 
embodied  in  the  Nicene  symbol.  All  the 
struggles  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  Europe 
are  written  in  the  confessions  of  the  Beformed 
Churches.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  great  danger  of 
theology  is  always  to  mistake  the  empiric 
doctrinal  system  of  one  age  or  sect  for  the 
Catholic  truth.  We  have  seen  already  the 
root  of  this  error  in  the  historic  sketch  of 
Biblical  science ;  but  it  may  be  read  at  large 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  became  at  last  a  meta- 
physical formula,  and  the  rich  theology  of 
Augustine  was  frozen  into  the  definitions  of 
the  school  The  later  dogmatism  of  the 
Beformed  communions,  when  the  original 
life  of  the  Gospel  had  been  fettered  by  its 
schoolmen,  led  the  way  to  the  reaction  of 
neology.  And  hence  the  need  of  the  Church 

1  Domer,  Gescb.  d.  Prot.  TheoL  B.  3.  Th.  1. 


is  always  to  keep  alive  the  study  of  tho 
Word  of  God,  the  Divine  truth  that  shall 
guard  it  against  these  idols  of  the  theological 
cave.  If  our  religion  become  for  the  body 
of  teachers  or  belicvei*s  a  system  of  doctrinal 
propositions,  it  has  lost  its  power.  Theology 
must  be  a  healthy  growth,  not  a  fungous 
deposit  that  kills  the  tree. 

It  is  the  clear  recognition  of  this  principle, 
which  more  especially  in  our  time  is  working 
out  the  truest  and  largest  results.     One  of 
its  marked  signs  is  the  study  of  doctiinal 
history,  which  we  may  justly  call  the  fruit 
of  the  last  half-century.     Our  best  thinkers 
perceive,  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  systems  of   the  past  must  be 
studied  in  their  historic  law  of  growth,  to 
know  the   real  harmony.     Augustine  and 
Anselm,  Calvin  and  Luther,  Twesten  and 
Eothe,  must  be  measured  by  the  conditions 
of  their  Christian  time.     Yet  this  is  only 
the  herald  of  a  deeper  want     It  is  a  Biblical 
theology  in  its  true  meaning,  toward  which 
both  our  critical  and  doctrinal  learning  aim. 
I  do  not  mean  that  mechanical  summary  of 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  which  consists  in 
arranging  its  texts  under  certain  heads.    I 
mean  that  study  of  its  whole  structure,  of 
the  essential  character  of  the  Gospels,  of  the 
growth  of  apostolic  thought  in  its  first  form- 
ative time,  which  shall  take  us  back  to  the 
unity  of  Christian   faith  before  the  after- 
growths of  the  Church.     Such  a  study  will 
plant  us  on  the  foundations.     It  will  not 
make  us  prize  the  less  any  dogmatic  forma- 
tions of  the  past,  but  rather  to  the  Christian 
scholar  the  history  of  theology  will  be  that 
of  a  living  mind,  expounding  the  Divine, 
inexhaustible  mind  of  Christ.    All  the  articles 
of  our  theology  will  be  seen  to  be  the  mani- 
fold expression  of  the  one  truth  of  Revelation, 
God  in  Christ,  reconciling  tJie  world  to  Him- 
self,    This  Biblical  science  alone  can  bring 
unity  into  our  discordant  confessions.     We 
do   not  want  a   new  formula  of  concord, 
which  seeks  compromise  in  some  more  subtle 
definings.      As  our  divines  have  learned  to 
study  St.  Paul's  view  of  justification  by  its 
own  light  more  than  through  the  spectacles 
of  Calvin  or  Arminius,  to  measure  the  system 
of  Augustine  from  the  true  centre  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  force  his  theory  of  decrees  or 
sacramental  regeneration  on  the  Gospel,  they 
have  learned  our  substantial  agreement.  We 
have  to-day  a  renewed  discussion   of  the 
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Atonement.     It  does   not  show  that  this 
centntl  truth  is  in  danger,  but  we  are  only 
learning  not  to  define  by  the  theology  of 
Anselm  alone  that  mystery  of  a  Divine  love, 
which  speaks  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God.     And  as  the  theology  of  the  past  will 
thus  find  its  impartial  test  in  such  a  study 
of  the  Word,  so  the  true  aim  of  a  Christian 
theology  to-day  will  be  clear.    Critical  learn- 
ing will  not  destroy  any  true  doctrinal  teach- 
ing of  former  times.     But  the  problems  that 
now  call  out  the  deepest  thought   of  the 
Church  are  of  more  moment  than  any  before, 
because  they  come  from  the  special  ]:^lation 
of  revealed  truth  to  the  whole  field  of  science 
in  this  age.     They  touch  the  life  of  Christi- 
anity.    It  is  for  the  personality  of  God,  the 
agreement  of  a  supernatural  revelation  with 
law,  the  need  of  religion  as  the  ground  of 
moral  sanctions,  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
the  race,  the  hope  of  a  future  existence,  that 
we  are  called  to  battle  with  a  Pyrrhonism, 
which  shelters  itself   under  the  mask    of 
scientific   truth.      Wo  must  surely  know, 
that  if  we  are  to  meet  the  Agnosticism  of 
this  day,  it  can  only  be  by  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  method  as  well  as  the  true  results  of 
science.     It  should  be  enough  to  warn  us  of 
our  most  fatal  mistake,  when  we  find  Herbert 
Spencer    citing  Mansel  as  an  oracle,  and 
building  his  whole  system  of  denial  on  the 
theological  ground,   which   that    ingenious 
champion  of  the  faith  thought  the  strong- 
hold of  revelation.     If  Christian  theology 
will  have  again  its  mastery,  as  in  former 
times,  over  the  minds  of  men,  it  will  not  be 
by  claiming  that  the  ''limits  of  religious 
thought"  forbid  us  to  apply  to  Scripture 
even  the  moral  laws,  which  the  Author  of 
revelation  has  written  on  the  conscience.     It 
will  not  be  by  defending  past  modes  of 
scholastic  thought  with  crude  exegesis.    But 
it  will  be  by  accepting  all  that  a  sound 
criticism  has  given  us,  and  recognizing  the 
iBct  that  the  abiding  truths  of  Christianity 
have  more  power  than  ever,  if  they  speak  in 
the  language  that  convinces  the  intelligence, 
the  conscience,  and  the  life.     This  is  our 
want     If  we  can  teach  men  to  read  in  their 
Bibles  no  sealed  deposit  of  our  theology,  but 
the  plain  fact  of  a  personal  Creator,  a  God 
in  history,  a  revelation  of  Divine  love  and 
duty  in    His  Son,  we  need  not  fear  the 
atheism  of  to-day.     And  this  is  my  earnest 
conviction,    that  all  our  noblest  aims  are 


guiding  us  toward  this  end.  This  study  of 
the  essential  character  of  revelation  shall 
give  the  new  life  to  theology,  and  make  it 
again,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  able  to 
restore  the  age  from  doubt  to  beKef. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  in  the  direct  sphere  of 
theological  learning  that  I  recognize  this 
influence  of  Biblicsd  criticism.  I  must  pass 
briefly  to  its  relations  with  other  subjects, 
of  as  deep  interest  to  the  Christian  thought 
of  our  time.  The  history  of  the  Church,  in 
its  bearing  on  all  the  questions  of  its  nature 
and  polity,  is  one  of  the  weightiest  of  these. 
It  is  indeed  among  the  best  finiits  of  this 
Christian  age,  hardly  older  than  the  immortal 
work  of  Neander,  that  we  have  begun  to 
read  in  the  history  of  our  religion  more  than 
the  Latin  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  state,  or 
the  too  common  one  among  Protestant  writers 
of  a  series  of  dark  ages,  foUowed  by  an  an- 
archy of  sect.  We  see  in  it  now  the  historic 
law  of  a  Divine  order,  a  religion  linked  in 
every  step  of  its  life,  through  its  Nicene 
period,  its  medisBval  feudalism,  its  awakening 
to  knowledge  and  freedom  in  the  Eeformation, 
with  all  the  growths  of  Christian  civilization. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  more  critical  study  of 
the  New  Testament  itself  we  can  truly  find 
the  groundwork  of  Church  history.  Just  as 
this  study  leads  us  back  from  the  manifold, 
partial  systems  of  doctrine  to  the  living  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  it  leads  us  from  the  fragment- 
ary poKties  to  the  original  fellowship  of 
Christ.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  Church 
of  the  New  Testament  was  indeed  an  organic 
body,  not  a  mere  movement  of  Jewish  re- 
ligious life,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no  copy 
of  the  theocracy  of  Ezra,  with  its  priesUy 
caste  or  temple  service,  but  a  Divine  germ 
meant  to  grow,  like  all  institutions,  in  the  soil 
of  the  world,  and  take  shape  according  to 
the  conditions  of  all  social  growth.  The 
critical  method  of  our  time,  as  I  have  proved, 
has  shown  us  the  gradual  way  in  which  each 
visible  feature  of  the  apostolic  body,  its 
ministry,  its  creed,  its  worship,  passed  into 
fixed  shape  from  the  freer  lite  of  the  first 
household.  Such  a  study,  then,  corrects  by 
the  most  impartial  tost  the  common  error  of 
all  sectarian  theorists. 

And  thus  we  may  pass  to  the  last  thought, 
which  encloses  all  in  itself.  The  influence 
of  such  a  Biblical  science  will  be  toward  the 
growth  of  that  real  Christian  life,  which  is 
the  end  of  all  Christian  knowledge.     As  our 
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stadies  bring  ns  nearer  to  that  Divine  jet 
hnman  Person  in  whom  the  Gospels  centre, 
Tfe  shall  learn  more  and  more  that  the  King- 
dom of  Grod  is  larger  than  any  symbolic  books 
or  any  ecclesiastical  order,  and  can  only  be 
fulfilled  as  the  life  of  the  incarnate  Lord  is 
embodied  in  the  life  of  redeemed  humanity. 
Theology  is  queen  of  the  sciences,  but  the 
luiity  of  the  Spirit  is  the  substance  of  the 
symbol.  The  Church  is  the  school-master, 
but  its  purpose  is  to  upbuild  the  ''perfect 
man."  And  this  is  the  view  of  Christianity 
which  shall  meet  the  most  earnest  inquiries 
of  our  time.  It  wants  this  ELingdom  of  God, 
which  was  meant  by  its  Author  to  be  the 
fellowship  of  men  i^cemed  in  Christ,  and 
which  alone  can  solve  the  present  riddles, 
more  real  than  all  disputes  of  creed  or 
ecclesiastical  polity,  the  education  of  the 
social  conscience,  the  unity  of  severed  classes, 
the  reconcilement  of  our  culture  with  a  rev- 
erent faith,  the  aims  of  peace  and  wise 
benevolence.  If  we  have  learned  this  need 
of  our  time,  we  have  learned  the  noblest 
work  given  to  the  scholar  or  the  Christian 
man.  And  as  we  study  our  subject  in  this 
light,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be  the  deepest 
principle  of  the  Gospel,  that  this  ethical  and 
living  result  should  be  the  latest.  It  may 
seem  at  first  a  strange  law,  but  the  more  we 
examine  it,  it  will  be  found  to  have  its 
correspondence  with  all  history.  Eevelation 
has  obeyed  the  order  of  intellectual  and 
moral  growth.  It  has  cost  the  world  its 
nineteen  ages  to  ripen  the  germ  planted  by 
the  Divine  Sower  in  the  soil.  There  was 
needed  first  the  period  of  theological  train- 
ing in  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity,  until  it 
reached  the  unity  of  doctrine  and  of  law. 
There  was  needed  next  the  critical  period  of 
a  Protestant  thought,  by  which  it  reached 
the  utmost  point  of  Christian  knowledge. 
There  is  needed  now  the  outcome  from  the 
strifes  of  system  to  the  positive  unity  of 
truth.  It  is  the  life  of  Christ,  the  living 
application  of  the  Gospel  that  He  revealed, 
the  real  kingdom  of  a  Divine  humanity. 


which  is  now  to  show  to  the  world  the  fruit 
hidden  in  the  seed,  but  asking  all  these 
processes  for  its  growth.  The  study  of  the 
original  sources  of  Christianity  is  one  of  th& 
great  signs  of  the  time,  that  we  are  on  the 
very  threshold  of  this  best  period. 

If,  then,  my  view  of  the  aim  and  influence 
of  our  Biblical  science  be  true,  if  we  can  see 
its  relations  with  the  most  real  aims  of  our 
modem  scholarship,  we  may  surely  accept 
the  present  state  of  learning,  in  spite  of  all 
its  drawbacks,  with  faith  in  the  result.  I 
have  not  hidden  its  dangers  or  its  defects. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  useless  to  expect  that 
any,  who  look  on  aU  inquiry  in  criticism  or 
theology  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  science, 
will  agree  with  such  views.  But  enough  if 
I  can  aid  those  who,  in  a  time  of  much  con- 
fusion, are  seeking  tJie  true  harmony  between 
the  abiding  ground  of  revelation  and  the 
changing  growths  of  doctrinal  interpretation. 
Nor  can  I  more  fitly  dose  this  essay  than  by 
a  last  citation  from  the  scholar,  who  h^ 
written  so  nobly  the  history  of  Protestant 
theology.  ''It  may  be  said  that  modem 
theology  and  literature  show  a  riper  stage  of 
exegesis  than  in  any  former  time.  iN'ot  only 
have  the  laws  of  interpretation  been  examined 
and  a  science  of  hermeneutics  formed ;  not 
only  are  the  auxiliary  studies  of  criticism, 
history,  geography  in  advance,  and  the  text 
more  clearly  setUed,  but  the  exposition  of 
the  New  Testament  has  within  these  forty 
years  had  a  wonderful  progress.  The  masters 
of  modem  exegesis  are  thus  working  together 
toward  a  Biblical  theology,  which,  though  a 
historical  science,  by  no  means  displacing 
dogmatics  or  ethics,  will  hold  up  to  these 
the  real  and  in  many  regards  more  complete 
model,  wherein  they  have  their  standard.'' 
It  is  enough  for  me  that  my  line  of  argmaent 
is  confirmed  by  so  unquestioned  a  master; 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  growth  he  has 
seen  in  his  own  land  may  encourage  all 
Christian  scholars,  who  are  working  for  the 
same  true  end. — Princeton  Beview. 
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IN  THE  BIBLE  AND  IN  THE  ANCIENT  RELIGIONS  AND  PHILOSOPHIES. 

By  Bev.  J.  F.  Gabmson,  M.D. 
{Concluded  from  page  8.) 


Seybx,  like  three,  is  of  such  wide  and 
varied  occarrence  that  only  a  few  examples 
of  its  innumerable  applications  can  be  given. 
It  was  called  by  the  Pythagoreans  ^  "  The 
prince  and  governor  jof  all  things."  In  the 
Bible  seven  is  the  hallowed  or  Divine  day ; 
the  «6t;en-coloured  Bow  is  the  token  of  the 
Covenant.  All  the  great  festivals  are  related 
to  sevens  of  days,  weeks,  or  years.  Seven  is 
associated  in  most  of  the  Eastern  nations 
with  the  formalities  of  an  oath,  or  covenant. 
Tho  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  seven  in 
number.^  Wisdom  is  said^  to  have  her 
house  builded  of  seven  pillars ;  seven  are  the 
spirits  before  the  throne  of  God;  seveti 
churches,  seven  seals,  seven  trampets,  seven 
vials,  complete  the  cycle  of  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  world.  The  Jews,  Assyrians, 
Arabs,  Hindus,  Persians,  Egyptians,  and 
many  others  made  use  of  a  week  of  seven 
days.*  The  Vedas  of  the  Brahmins  were 
revealed  through  seven  saints  called  Eishis. 
Greece  had  her  sevefi  wise  men.  The  Hindu 
god  Agni  or  ^e  was  called^  "The  seven- 
layed  god;"  "The  chariot  of  the  sun  is 
drawn  by  seven  horses ; "  "  Time  is  like  a 
brilliant  steed  with  seven  rays,"  and 

"Like  aafven-wheeled,  seven-rmyed  car  moves  on ; 
His  rolling  wheels  are  all  the  worlds, 
His  axle  Immortality." 

Buddha  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  "  a  seven- 
fold-gift mind."  *  Rome  ^  always  spoke  only 
of  her  seven  hiUs,  though  several  of  these 
"v^ere  no  more  than  mere  rises,  and  there  were 
other  equaUy  marked  rises  beyond  this  num- 

^  Cudworth,  2,  62. 

*  Isa.  xi.  2.    Rev.  14  »  Prov.  ix.  I. 

*  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  2,  282.  The  Chinese 
Ijsed  cycles  of  five  days.  So  al«p  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico. 

*  iDdian  Wisdom,  16, 18. 

*  Haidy.  Manual  of  Buddhism,  286. 

^  Niebahfs  Borne,  Translation,  1,  29& 


ber.  Plutarch  8  thinks  the  number  of  the 
Senate  of  Sparta  was  28,  "because  of  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  that  number  as  being  7  x 
4."  Seveii  was  the  number  of  the  Planets 
in  many  of  the  ancient  astronomies.  And 
the  Temple  of  Birs-Nimrud  at  Babylon  was 
built  in  seven  receding  and  ascending  stages, 
each  named  after  one  of  the  planets,  and 
painted  of  its  peculiar  colRur.  It  is  called 
in  the  inscription  found  under  its  base, 
"The  Temple  of  the  seven  lights  of  the 
Earth,"  and  its  great  builder,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, prays,  "  May  it  last  through  the  seven 
ages."*  The  same  reference  and  number  were 
expressed  in  the  structure,  whether  real  or 
mythical,  of  the  Median  Capital  Ecbatana, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  series  of  seven  con- 
centric walls.  Seven  chief  spirits  or  Amesha- 
Speritas  ruled  the  Persian  world  of  light  or 
goodness ;  and  seven  Devas  or  evil  spirits 
were  co-rulers  in  the  Empire  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness ;  and  in  accord  with  this  sym- 
bolism the  Royal  Council  of  the  Persian 
Realm  was  composed  of  seveii  Princes.  The 
religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  peculiarly  de- 
voted to  this  number.  It  was  associated 
with  all  their  more  important  religious  acts 
and  festivals.  The  age  of  Osiris  when  killed 
by  Typhon  was  7x4,  28  years :  his  body 
was  cut  in  7  X  2,  14  pieces :  the  number  of 
the  Judges  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body 
was  (7  X  6,  the  numeral  of  works)  42.  7  or 
42  were  the  days  of  mortification  of  the 
Priests  after  any  act  of  defilement  or  im- 
purity; and  seventy  days  were  devoted  to 
the  mourning  for  the  dead.  In  the  QuechS 
Legend,  after  the  four  men  were  created^ 
who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  human 
family ,^°  they  prayed  for  light,  and  when 
none  came  they  set  out  for  a  place  caUed 
the  seven  caves  or  ravines ;  and  there  they 

•  Lycui^us.       9  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  li.  485.. 
w  Bancioft,  ibii,  iii  60 
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received  gods,  eacli  man  as  the  bead  of  a 
family,  a  god. 

Most  of  these  uses  of  seven  have  a  reference 
to  some  direct  association  of  the  Divine  and 
human  ;  and  this  mostly  in  the  way  of  bene- 
fits. It  is  the  number  of  the  rest-day,  of  the 
covenant  of  blessing,  of  the  place  where  men 
find  God,  of  the  spirits  of  God,  of  the  planets 
that  give  man  light,  of  the  Church.  In 
nature  the  three  primal  colours  unfold  into 
the  5ct'en-rayed  beauty  of  the  prism,  the  three 
primal  sounds  develop  the  seven  notes  which 
form  universal  harmony.  All  these  confirm 
the  very  ancient  signification,  which  makes 
seven  the  number  of  GolVs  manifested  love  for 
man  ;  hence  the  especial  number  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirity  and  of  the  acts  of 
worship  in  which  the  Divine  relation  to  man 
is  especially  acknowledged  and  expressed. 
It  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the  number 
five,  as  to  the  peoples  or  systems  in  which 
the  two  are  respectively  prominent.  Five  is 
a  leading  number  among  such  people  as  the 
Chinese,  where  law  is  the  controlling  element, 
and  where  there  is  little  or  no  conception  of 
a  spiritual  relationship  to  God ;  while  seven 
appears  with  equal  prominence  in  just  those 
where  worship,  the  sense  of  man's  depend- 
ence on  a  helping  God,  is  an  essential  prin- 
ciple, as  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews.  It 
was  most  probably  the  influence  of  this 
symbolism  which,  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
fixed  the  number  of  the  Sacraments  at  seven. 

It  may  be  premature,  but  we  pause  here 
to  draw  attention  to  the  obvious  advance, 
development  of  meaning,  which  is  presented 
by  the  numbers  that  have  already  come 
before  us.  One  has  a  clear  reference  to  the 
ONE  ORianTAL  and  cause  of  all  things ;  two 
to  the  totality  of  creation  ;  three  implies  the 
triple  mode  of  the  Divine  existence  ;  four  the 
ajctual  world  in  which  we  are  and  live  ;  five 
the  LaxD  of  God  and  its  reflex  in  human  laics 
and  ordinances  ;  six  action,  work,  the  doom 
of  man  in  all  his  earthly  life  ;  seven  God  as 
the  giver  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts  to 
man. 

Following  this,  the  number  eight  is  found 
in  fitting  harmony  with  the  advancing  thought, 
to  be  related  in  its  significance  and  uses  to  the 
idea  of  niarCs  elevation  to  a  higher,  better 
state  of  life,  or  his  deliverance  from  t/ie  evils 
of  some  present  state.  This  is  its  import  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  5,  "  God  spared  Noah  the  eighth,^ 
1  " t6v  oySoov  : "  "person,"  not  in  the  Qreek. 


a  preacher  of  righteousness.*'  So  also  in  1 
Pet.  iv.  20,  "  The  ark  wherein  few,  that  ia, 
eight  souls  were  saved."  EigJit  is  connected 
with  the  Chinese  traditions  of  the  Deln^ 
and  plays  a  large  part  in  their  Cosmogony.' 
The  primary  division  of  their  original  matter 
or  Kb  is  into  eight  principles ;  the  represent- 
ation of  these  in  a  series  of  symbolical 
diagrams  constitutes  the  sacred  eight  Kua, 
or  symbols  of  their  most  ancient  and  most 
sacred  book,  the  Y-Eing.  In  these  diagrams, 
heaven  and  earth  are  the  father  and  mother, 
the  remaining  six  are  styled  the  six  children. 
Three  males  which  are  triplications  of  heaven, 
and  three  females  which  are  triplications  of 
eartli.  These  are  not  as  yet  personalities, 
rather  are  they  elemental  powers.  From 
them  came  also  the  primal  humanity:  this 
also  is  as  yet  impersonal,  but  contains  hoth 
the  male  and  female  principles  in  itself,  and 
along  with  heaven  and  earth,  making  the 
three  great  powers  by  which  the  present 
universe  was  formed.  From  this  primal  man 
came  the  existing  race  of  men  in  which  the 
masculine  and  feminine  are  separate.  A 
Deluge  overwhelmed  the  world  which  was 
thus  formed ;  and  only  eight  persons  of  the 
race  escaped.  These  were  Fuh-hi,  his  wife, 
his  three  sons,  and  his  sons'  wives :  and  of 
these  children  of  Fuh-hi  has  the  whole  of  the 
present  earth  (at  least  the  Chinese  part  of  it) 
been  overspread. 

Man's  nature  had,  according  to  the  Brah- 
mins, eight  original  perfections,^  which  were 
lost  by  sin ;  and  these  will  be  restored  when 
Vishnu  comes  on  his  white  horse  in  his  final 
Avatar  or  Incarnation  to  destroy  the  present 
world  and  introduce  a  new  age  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace.  The  name  of  the  eighth 
god  of  the  celebrated  Kabiri  is  Esmun,  which 
means  the  eighth ;  and  he  is  identified  with 
the  Greek  iEsculapius,  the  god  of  healing. 

The  ceremonial  relations  of  this  number 
accord  also  with  its  other  references  to  the 
idea  of  deliverance,  or  a  higher  state.  Cir- 
cumcision was  on  the  eighth  day,  the  eighth 
day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  "  that  great 
day  of  the  feast,"  commemorated  the  entrance 
into  the  land  of  promise.  The  great  feasts 
of  the  Jews  always  lasted  over  seven  days, 
and  the  eighth  day,  like  the  first,  was  an 
occasion  of  peculiar  solemnity.  And  the 
Eesurrection  of  Christ  was  on  the  eighth 

*  McClatchie,  Royal  Asiatic  Journal,  voL  xvi 
>  Hardwicke,  ibid,  214,  231. 
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day  as  they  counted  in  their  religions  calendar. 
So  that  it  may  properly  be  called  the  number 
of  a  higher  life^  or  as  "Westcott  has  named 
it,^  "The  figure  of  resurrection  or  new  birth." 
And  this  was  the  significance  attached  to  it 
very  constantly  with  the  early  Fathers.  Som e 
of  them  thought  that  there  were  8ei)en  gra- 
dations in  the  heavens,  but  that  the  highest 
bHss  was  with  the  Father  in  the  eighth. 
Hence  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,^  "  Those 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile  do  not  remain  in 
the  seventh  place,  the  place  of  rest,  but  are 
promoted  to  the  heritage  of  Divine  benefi- 
cence, which  is  the  eighth  grade."  He  also 
calls  this  eighth  sphere  "  a  kind  of  period  of 
recompense  of  what  has-been  promised."  St. 
Barnabas  says,^  "I  (God)  shall  make  a 
beginning  of  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  the 
beginning  of  another  world,  wherefore  we 
keep  the  eighth  day  with  joyfulness,  on  which 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,"  and  Justin^  calls 
"  ^oah  a  symbol  of  the  eighth  day  wherein 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead." 

Nike  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sort  of  mystic 
three  times  threes  but  this  is  rather  an 
emphasizing  of  three  by  triple  repetition,  than 
a  specific  reference  to  the  numeral  itself.  As 
a  numeral  we  have  fouild  fewer  associations 
with  nine  than  any  other  of  the  Decade. 

The  Norse  gave  more  prominence  to  it 
than  most  other  nations.  "They  offered 
their  most  solemn  sacrifices  every  ninth 
month.  These  continued  nine  days,  and 
every  day  they  offered  nine  victims,  and 
Hela  is  the  ruler  over  the  nine  kingdoms  of 
the  dead."*  Clement  of  Alexandria  •  speaks 
of  it  as  "the  region  of  the  universe  (or 
heaven)  that  wanders  not."  This  is  explained 
hy  the  notion  held  by  some  of  the  ancients 
that  the  universe  consisted  of  nins  concentric 
spheres,  of  which  ^  the  ninth  is  the  outside, 
and  comprehends  and  encloses  all  the  r^st, 
the  supreme  God.  So  likewise  the  Chinese^ 
consider  Heaven  and  earth  as  arranged  in 
nine  spheres,  and  their  primeval  all-embracing 
heaven  or  Shangte  is  the  outermost  and  all- 
containing  sphere.     Clement  of  Alexandria 

'  Introduction  to  Gospels,  284. 
»  Clem.  Alex.,  2,  2ai,  367,  387. 
'  Barnabas  xv. 
.    *  Trypho,  cxxxriii. 

•  MiOet 

*  StroDiata,  Book  %  xL,  Book  6,  xvi. 


'  CudwortfaL  ii.  127,  note. 
'  McClatchie,  R.  A.  J.,  xvi. 


divides  the  soul  into  ten  faculties,  and  calls 
the  ninth  the  ruling  faculty  of  the  souL 
And  it  was  also  the  number  that  was  thought 
especially  effective  in  curing  diseases  of  the 
mind.® 

In  the  absence  of  any  decisive  associations 
to  fix  the  symbolical  import  of  nine,  we  follow 
what  seems  to  be  the  general  bearing  of  the 
references  given,  and  the  analogy  of  the  pre- 
vious numbers,  and  call  it  the  number  of  the 
ruling  or  controlling  government  of  God, 
This  seems  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Eunsen 
in  his  analysis  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet. 
In  this  the  various  letters  have  a  svmbolical 
as  well  as  vocal  significance,  and  the  eighth 
letter  as  well  as  number  refers  to  the  healing 
God  as  the  Deity  expressed  by  it,  while  the 
ninthj  which  corresponds  to  the  yodh  of  the 
Hebrews,^^  "stands  for  the  Lord,  the  disr 
posing  God." 

Ten  at  the  same  time  completes  the  Decade, 
and  concludes  what  may  be  called  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  Symbolic  Numbers.  The  signifi- 
cance of  all  the  numbers  above  ten  is  derived 
from  the  combined  significance  of  the  simple 
numbers  that  enter  into  them.  And  this  is 
very  generally  dependent  on  the  factors  whose 
multiplication  has  produced  the  higher 
number. 

Ten  is  by  almost  universal  opinion  the 
expression  of  completeness  or  finality.  The 
ten  plagues  complete  the  punishment  of 
Egypt ;  the  ten  words  embrace  the  substance 
of  the  Divine  Law  to  man,  etc. 

As  a  multiple  it  carries  the  same  associ- 
ations with  it ;  or  sometimes  as  100  or  1,000 
is  used  as  simply  a  round  number,  meaning 
a  large  quantity. 

Beside  these  definite  relations,  the  number 
ten  is  also  regarded  as  a  symbolical  expression 
of  the  concrete  totality  of  things,  as  ane  is 
of  the  primal  unity  in  which  they  were  all 
contained,  and  from  which  they  have  pro- 
ceeded. And  it  is  very  often,  especially  in 
philosophical  speculations,  presented  in  this 
connection. 

Thus  Pythagoras  held  that  it  comprehends 
all  arithmetical  and  musical  proportions,  and 

»  Hippolytus,  Ante  Nic.  Lib.  1,  123,  note. 

^^  Bunsen's  Egypt,  iv.,  and  also  certain  of  the 
Gnostic  systems  which  symbolize  the  alphabet,  make 
the  nine  mutes  to  represent  the  Father  or  the 
Supreme  God  in  contrast  with  the  Logos  or  Saviour. 
Hippolytus  L  251. 
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hence  called  it  '^  the  perfect  nnmber/*  ^  So 
Aristotle  says,  ^'the  Decade  seems  to  be  a 
thing  that  is  perfect/'  And  in  his  Logic, 
substance  and  its  nine  accidents  embrace  all 
the  essential  possibilities  of  existence.  The 
Chinese  ^  in  like  manner  **  thought  that  all 
nature  as  well  as  all  things  are  completed  in 
the  Decade,"  "  the  Decade  is  the  completion 
of  the  numbers  (die  Yallendung  der  Zahlen), 
and  they  represent  the  universe  by  a  character 
composed  of  three  crosses  which  rest  on  a 
horizontal  line,  or  are  united  by  a  common 
cross  line.  This  character  is  called  Che,  which 
signifies  ten.  The  simple  character  for  ten  is 
a  plain  single  cross ;  hence  each  cross  of  the 
three  means  ten ;  but  this  is  repeated  thrice 
in  this  character,  so  as  thereby  to  signify  the 
all-embracing  character  of  the  ien^  and  in  this 
of  the  universe." 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  exam- 
ination of  the  numbers  of  the  Decade.  A 
reference  to  the  several  numerals  will  show 
the  special  meaning  which  has  been  assigned 
to  each,  and  the  associations  on  which  these 
significations  have  been  deduced;  but  for 
convenience  we  will  place  them  here  together 
and  in  their  order. 

One  is  the  number  of  the  primal  source 
and  cause  of  all  things.  The  one^  alUcon- 
tainingy  all-producing,  originating  God, 

Two  indicates  the  totality  of  the  created 
universe.  It  includes  all  that  has  been 
made,  heaven  and  earth,  mind  and  matter, 
the  visible  and  invisible  together. 

Three  is  the  mode  of  the  Divine  exuttence 
in  Triunity,  God  as  He  really  exists ;  hence, 
also,  is  used  with  anything  especially  Divine 
and  holy. 

Four  looks  to  this  aetval  world,  and  almost 
always  has  a  reference  to  events  or  influences 
that  concern  the  present  life. 

Five  gives  the  thought  of  laxo,  order,  pro- 
priety, and  the  Divine  Lawgiver, 

Six  suggests  all  forms  of  work,  effort,  or 
activity  ;  but  mostly  work  having  some  re- 
ference to  the  present  world. 

Seven  is  the  number  of  the  love  of  God  to 
man,  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the 
Cliurch. 

Eight  brings  visions  of  a  higher  state,  or 
better  life,  points  to  the  resun'ection,  to  the 
new  birth,  and  any  act  or  state  of  deliverance, 

^  Aristotle,  Metaphysics,  122. 
>  QIadische  as  above,  52, 60. 


INLINE  seems  to  belong  to  God  as  the  BuUr 
over  all ;  perhaps  means  the  time  when  the 
kingdom  shaU  be  delivered  to  the  Father, 
and  God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

Ten  completes,  concludes  the  whole,  and 
itself  means  completeness,  finality^  the  perfect 
end  of  all  God's  works,  as  OTie  is  that  per- 
fection in  its  original. 

The  universe  has  gone  through  all  its 
cycles :  has  manifested  all  God's  purposes, 
and  is  eternally  complete  in  Him  from 
Whom  it  came,  and  Whom  it  thus  displays. 

n. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
specific  value  of  each  of  the  numerals  as  a 
symbol,  by  a  comparison  of  their  associations 
in  the  various  systems  of  which  they  form  s 
part. 

Our  next  inquiry  is,  if  their  significance 
depend  on  any  common  principle,  and  if  so, 
what  this  is  ? 

The  opinion  that  there  is  an'  essential 
relation  between  certain  things  and  certain 
numbers  was  held  by  many  of  the  deep 
thinkers  of  the  ancient  world.  Many  U 
them,  too,  felt  what  modem  science  has 
demonstrated,  that  number,  mathematics  lies 
at  the  base  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
They  believed  in  a  union  of  the  elements  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  number,  and  they 
dreamed  of  a  proportional  rhythm  in  the 
distances  of  the  planets.^ 

The  importance  of  this  relation  between 
things  and  numbers  was  recognized  by  most 
of  the  Grecian  and  Eoman  Philosophies,  but 
it  was  especially  prominent  in  the  schools  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  Aristotle  says,*  "They 
appear  to  consider '  number  to  be  a  first 
principle,  and,  as  it  were,  a  material  cause 
of  entities  {i,\tjv  roic  ovai),  and  as  both  their 
passive  conditions  and  habits,"  "that  the 
elements  of  numbers  are  the  elements  of  all 
entities,"  "  that  numbers  are  the  first  and 
entire  of  nature,  that  the  entire  heaven  is 
composed  of  numbers,  and  is  a  harmony  and 
a  number."  They  also  connect  the  numbers 
with  abstract  ideas  and  subjects  of  pure 
thought.     To  give  an  instance,   they  say 

'  According  to  Hippolytus  they  said  (vol.  i.  28), 
"  It  is  neither  credible  nor  possible  that  these 
distances  should  be  independent  of  harmonious  and 
proportional  principles,'^  and  he  gives  a  tabic  of 
their  distances  when  so  calculated. 

«  Aristotle  (Bohn),  Metaphysics,  Bk.  1,  C.  5, 8, 6. 
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each  a  peculiar  property  of  nnmber  is 
Justice,  and  such  is  soid  and  mind,  and 
snch  is  opportunity.  Plato  likewise  refers 
often  to  this  intellectual  character  of  num- 
her.^  "  It  is  among  the  things  which  lead 
to  pnre  reason.  It  compels  the  soul  to 
reason  on  abstract  numbers  yrithout  advanc- 
ing numbers  which  are  visible  and  tangible 
bodies ;  it  powerfully  turns  the  soul  to  the 
knowledge  of  eternal  being  and  tKe  gener- 
ation of  truth."  ^  The  author  of  the  remark- 
able Pseudo-Platonic  Dialogue  Epinomis 
places  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  man 
in  his  &culty  of  using  number'  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought.  He  says,  "  A  certain  god 
gave  this  to  man,"  "  but  the  greatest  need 
is  of  numbers  in  the  abstract,  not  of  such 
as  are  connected  with  bodies,  but  of  the 
generation  and  power  of  the  odd  and  oven." 
Gladische  ^  shows  that  the  Chinese  entertain 
similar  opinions,  and  says,  *'  They  build  on 
numbers  the  entire  system  of  the  universe, 
and  the  harmony  that  rules  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  natural  world/'  And  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  show  that  they  recognized 
the  same  relation  of  the  universe  to  number 
by  several  of  their  allusions  to  the  weight, 
and  measure,  and  number  of  various  objects 
in  the  world  of  nature. 

Xiebuhr  ^  asserts  further  the  influence  of 
a  doctrine  of  numbers  in  most  of  the 
poUtical  arrangements  of  antiquity,  and  says, 
"  The  numbers  in  the  political  divisions  of 
antiquity  were  never  arbitrary;  and  when 
we  find  an  nnusual  one  we  are  curious  to 
inquire  into  its  meaning."  **  A  violation  in 
the  numerical  forms  of  any  people,  whether 
by  excess  or  deficiency,  was  deemed  intoler- 
able, and  when  such  a  break  occurred  it 
was  remedied  by  a  remodelling  of  the  whole 
body."  These  forms  were  settled  in  every 
nation,  and  were  **  determined  by  an  heredi- 
tary law  peculiar  to  each  people ; "  thus  ten 
was  the  fundamental  number  of  Etruria,  and 
among  the  Komans  three  or  3  x  10.  "  These 
numerical  speculations  characterize  the  chro- 
nology of  Asia,  and  are  never  accidental" 

Bat  farther,  wide-spread  as  was  this  recog- 
nition of  the  signiflcance  of  nambers,  it  was 
almost  everywhere  accompanied  with  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  distinctive  principle  in  num- 

'  RepaUie,  fik.  viL  x.  *  Timseus,  xxviL 

J  BoWs  Plato,  vol.  vL 

*  Gladische,  ibid.,  63. 

•  History  of  Rome,  L  269 ;  11.  62, 15. 


bers  upon  which  their  significance  depended^ 
and  that  was  their  character  as  odd  or  even. 
That  there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
those  which  were  odd  and.  those  that  were 
even,  and  that  their  meaning  was  derived 
from  this  relation;  1,  3,  5,  7,  9  being  the 
odd  numbers,  and  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  constituting 
the  even  series.  And  in  all  these  speculations 
the  odd  numbers  were  invariably  regarded  as 
in  some  way  related  to  the  good  or  Divine ; 
and  the  even  to  the  earthly  or  evil  and  imper^ 
feet.  The  systems  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Chinese  rest  entirely  on  this  idea ;  and  it  is 
casually  referred  to  by  many  oUier  authorities. 
Aristotle- states  the  Pythagorean  notion  very 
clearly :  "  The  elements  of  number  are  the 
odd  and  the  even :  ^  the  even  is  finite,  the  odd 
infinite  ;  and  they  make  a  series  of  principles 
in  contraries  based  on  these ;  on  the  one  side 
is  the  infinite,  the  odd,  unity,  rest,  lights 
good.  On  the  other  the  limited,  the  even, 
plurality,  motion,  darkness,  evil."  "  Tlie^r*^ 
monad — otie  or  unity — becomes  a  principle 
of  the  numbers,  and  is  a  male  procreating  all 
the  numbers;  and  the  duad  is  a  female  which 
is  denominated  even.^'  The  Chinese  concep- 
tion as  developed  by  Gladische  is  identically 
the  same.  ''The  origin  of  all  things  is 
number,  and  definitely  the  opposition  of  the 
odd  and  even"  These  are  also  considered  as 
identified,  tlie  odd  with  Yang^  the  nude  prin- 
ciple, or  Heaven,  and  Yn,  the  fetnale,  tffith 
the  even  or  the  Earth,  So  that  1,  3,  6,  7,  9 
are  called  "  the  Heavenly  numbers,  and  2,  4, 
6,  8, 10  the  numbers  of  the  Earth  or  Earthly 
numbers,"  "  One  (unity)  contains  both  these 
principles  of  the  odd  aod  even,  the  co-ordin- 
ation and  unity  of  which  brings  'forth  the 
ALL.  Out  of  1  goes  2  and  the  3,  and  with 
these  the  earthly  (2)  and  the  heavenly  (3), 
or  earth  and  heaven."  ^ 

But  this  idea,  although  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chinese  and  Pythagoreans 
than  by  any  others,  is  more  or  less  apparent 
in  a  great  number  of  the  ancient  systems ; 
and  is  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers  as  the  principle  on  which  the 
meaning  of  the  symbolical  numbers  was  to 
be  interpreted.  Clement  of  Alexandria  re- 
fers to  it  several  times,  and  makes  one  very 


•  Metaphysics,  Book  I.  5. 

^  Hardwicke,  802,  quotes  a  still  more  definite  ex- 
pression of  the  idea :  '*  The  one  is  the  ground  of  all 
existence ;  and  the  two  is  cause  of  the  actual  mani- 
festations.'' 
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carious  application  of  the  idea  of  duality  :  ^ 
*'  The  angels  were  hurled  to  earth,  not  having 
reached  the  stage  of  oneness  hy  extracting 
themselves  from  the  propensity  to  that  of 

There  can  he  very  little  douht,  we  think, 
hut  in  the  principle  here  elaborated  we 
have  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
whole  system  of  numerical  symbolism  of  an- 
tiquity, both  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  among 
the  other  religions  and  philosophies  of  the 
ancient  world.  Its  occurrence  in  so  many 
and  so  widely  separated  nations  is  a  strong 
presumption  in  its  favour,  and  when  we  apply 
it  to  the  significations  actually  belonging  to 
the  several  numerals,  we  see  from  the  table 
given,  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  order, 
that  they  all  fall  into  complete  and  fitting 
harmony  with  it.  The  odd  number's  all  do 
have  a  reference  to  the  essentially  Divine: 
1,  in  His  essence ;  3,  in  His  mode  of  exist- 
ence;  6,  in  His  character  as  Lawgiver;  7, 
as  dispensing  lone  to  man  ;  and  9,  as  Supreme 
Ruler  over  all  things.  So,  the  even  have  a 
more  creaturehj  relation ;  2,  to  the  Creation 
as  a  whole  ;  4,  this  our  world  ;  6,  icork  in  or 
for  the  world  ;  and  8,  the  earth  and  maji  ele- 
vated to  a  higher  state.  While  the  double 
series  read  in  combination  presents  a  theology 
simple  enough  to  be  a  primitive  Kevelation, 
and  complete  enough  to  be  evolved  through 
all  the  ages. 

1 — God  the  original  source  of  aU  things,  in 
the  beginning 
2 — Created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth. 
And  existing 
3 — In  His  triunity  of  essential  distinciionSy 
formed 
4 — The  present  Earth  and  world  in  which 
we  dwell ;  and 
5 — As  its  great  Lawgiver  gives  Laws  to  it  and 
us,  while 
6 — ^We  do  our  work  of  good  or  ill  in  it : 
and  He  displays 
7 — His  blessed  and  eternal  love  to  us,  elevat- 
ing us 
8  —  To   His  new  and  resurrection  life; 
where 
9 — He  reigns  Lord  over  ally  blessed  for  ever. 
10 — ^And  all  things  are  complete  in  Him, 
who  is  the  end  and  consummation  of 
the  universe,  as  He  is  its  original 
and  cause. 

1  Clem.  Alex.,  2,  439. 


A  correspondence  such  as  thiB  between  the 
observed  facts  of  the  several  numbers,  the 
history  of  the  principle  involved,  and  the 
fundamental  truths  of  all  right  Theology  can 
hardly  be  a  mere  coincidence ;  there  are  too 
many  elements  concerned  to  make  this  prob- 
able. It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  symbolical 
character  of  numbers  rested  on  some  such 
common  ground  as  has  been  stated ;  especially 
as  this  was  so  fully  announced  in  several  of 
the  systems,  and  is  referred  to  more  or  less 
clearly  in  almost  all  the  others. 

Will  it  be  said  that  aU  this  is  too  elaborate 
and  mystical  to  have  occupied  the  minds  of 
men  in  those  early  ages  1  It  certainly  would 
not  be  likely  to  occur  to  the  men  of  our  day, 
who  see  only  what  is  concerned  with  ihf 
material.  But  the  more  the  writings  and 
spirit  of  those  men  are  studied,  the  more  it 
will  be  felt  that  such-like  deep  relationships 
and  subtle  symmetries  were  just  the  kind  of 
things  they  did  think  about  and  seek  to 
penetrate. 

III. 

It  should  be  the  subject  of  a  volume  rather 
than  the  end  of  a  short  article,  to  enter  on 
the  History  of  Numerical  Symbolism  in  its 
application  to  the  Bible,  and  in  the  constrac- 
tion  of  Theologies.  All  that  can  be  attempted 
is  to  indicate  the  importance  of  such  a  history 
for  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  from  the  expositors  and 
historical  theologians  of  the  future. 

The  most  obvious  application  of  Sym- 
bohcal  Numbers  to  Scripture  interpretation, 
is  that  of  defining  the  cJiaracter  ai-  rdatioMoi 
the  act  or  incident  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. When,  as  Swedenboig  says,*  "  They 
resemble  certain  adjectives  to  substantives, 
denoting  some  quality  in  the  things,^ 

The  numerals  within  the  Decade  are  the 
alphabet  of  their  fundamental  truths.  The 
meanings  of  the  higher  numbers,  above  the 
Decade,  are  compounds  of  those  of  the  sinaple 
numends  of  which  they  are  composed.  Some- 
times these  are  derived  from  the  significations 
of  the  numbers  whose  additi^m  has  produced 
the  compound  number ;  but  this  is  not  the 
ordinary  principle;  the  import  of  the  complex 
number  is  almost  universally  a  combination 
of  the  meanings  of  the  simple  numerals  which 
have  been  multiplied  together  to  produce  it. 

*  Dictionary  of  correspondences.    Art  Number. 
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Thiu  TWELVE,  wliicli  is  so  prominent  in  tbe 
political  organizations  of  antiquity,  and  was 
also  the  number  of  the  Apostles ;  was  a  mul- 
tiple of  3  X  4,  implying  the  Divine  acting  in 
the  world — an  idea  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  uoiversal  opinion  of  the  ancient  nations, 
that  ''the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."  And  in  the  number  twelve  of  the 
Apostles  there  may  be  thus  implied  that  to 
them  and  their  successors  in  the  ministry  was 
committed  by  Divine  authority,  the  oversight 
and  direction  of  the  Church  of  Christ.^ 

Forty  is  the  number  of  the  days  of  fastiug, 
and  other  means  of  purification,  and  especial 
communion  with  God ;  and  finds  its  explan- 
ation in  the  5x8  (the  Law  and  the  higher 
life),  expressive  of  the  highest  type  of  spirit- 
ual life  attainable  under  or  through  devotion 
to  the  law,  or  of  legal  consecration  and  pre- 
paration for  a  higher  state  and  work.  So 
Moses  fasted  forty  days  before  he  received 
the  Law,  Jesus  f<yrty  days  before  He  enters 
on  His  Messianic  work,  and  Israel  was  dis- 
ciplined in  obedience  forty  years  in  the 
Wilderness,  preparatory  to  passing  into  the 
blessed  land  of  promise. 

Forty -TWO  are  the  Prophetical  months 
of  the  consummation  of  the  Apocalyptical 
vision ;  they  are  6  x  7,  the  period  after  which 
(6)  the  uofrk  of  (7)  GotV9  grace  will  attain 
its  culmination  and  manifest  its  Divine  glory 
to  the  universe. 

The  multiplying  of  any  number,  simple  or 
compound,  by  ten  intensifies  its  meaning  or 
enlarges  its  scope,  but  does  not  change  its 
character.  We  think  this  is  applicable  to 
the  three  hundred  and  ninety  days  of  the 
symbolical  destruction  of  Israel  by  Ezekiel.^ 
He  wants  to  represent  a  siege  against  Jeru- 
salem ioi  forty  days,  and  to  lay  the  iniquity 
of  the  house  of  Israel  upon  it  for  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days.  The  reference  in  this 
is  not,  it  seems  to  us,  so  much  the  meaning 
of  three  hundred  and  ninety  derived  from  its 
multiples,  but  to  the  well-known  relation  of 
the  number  thirty-nine  to  punishment;  forty, 
less  one  (39),  was  the  highest  number  of 
stripes  that  could  be  inflicted  as  a  chastise- 
ment under  the  Law.  Israel  would  receive 
all  the  Divine  penalties  to  their  utmost  ex- 
tei^,  but  would  attain  no  true  correction; 
the  punishment  would  be  fruitless ;  Israel 

^  70,  in  the  same  way.  would  refer  to  the  whole 
My  of  the  ministry  of  the  grace  of  God. 
'  Ezek.  iv. 
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would  be  destroyed,  but  Judah  in  her  cap- 
tivity would  (40)  be  purified  and  return 
again  for  a  time  to  her  country  and  the 
favour  of  her  God.*  Six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  is  another  multiple  by  ten.  It  is  ^ 
repeated,  intensified,  carried  to  its  highest 
point.  Man,  simply  tis  man,  apart  from 
and  short  of  the  love  of  God,  may  work,  and 
toil,  and  labour  to  the  end;  and  all  that  he 
can  ever  gain  is  only  earthly,  and  essentially 
temporal  and  animal^  The  number  of  the 
beast  and  the  number  of  the  man  are  one. 
We  need  not  go  any  further  for  the  evidence 
of  this,  than  the  fact  that  a  large  school  of 
modern  scientists  maintains  that  man  and 
the  brute  creation  differ  only  in  degree,  and 
not  in  kind. 

We  have  given  the  above  not  in  any  sense 
as  entering  on  the  exposition  of  the  numbers 
in  Biblical  interpretation,  but  only  in  the 
way  of  A  statement  and  illustration  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  may  be  analyzed  when 
they  occur  "  like  adjectives  "  to  the  events 
and  things  with  winch  they  are  associated. 
Thus  read  they  give  a  double  significance  to 
many  portions  of  the  Bible.  We  have  not 
only  the  simple  text,  but  this  is  enriched  by 
a  suggestion  of  its  relation  to  deeper  truths 
that  underlie  and  often  give  its  main  import- 
ance to  the  passage. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  Sym- 
bolism of  Numbers  is  applied  to  Scripture 
exposition.  This  is  through  the  numerical 
value  of  certain  words  or  passages  in  the 
Bible  text. 

To  understand  this  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  are  expressed  in  both  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  by  the  letters  of  their 
alphabets ;  the  letters  as  they  come  in  order 
being  really  the  figures  for  the  corresponding 
numeral  up  to  the  Decade ;  and  after  these 
each  letter  stands  for  some  number  to  which 
it  has  been  appropriated.  In  consequence 
of  this,  every  word  in  both  these  languages 

'  There  is,  however,  a  suggestive  connection. 
We  resolve  it  into  10  x  3  x  13,  and  give  13  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  numerals  4  and  9,  whose  addition 
may  compose  it.  Four  as  this  world,  and  nine  the 
ruling  God;  and  regard  it  as  significant  of  devotion 
to  tms  world  as  its  God,  or  of  Apostasy  to  "the 
God  of  this  world.*'  It  has  been  called  the  scliism 
number,  but  the  meaning  thus  deduced  from  its 
component  numerals  is  equally  a|)plicable,  and  more 
in  harmony  with  the  uniform  principle  of  riving  a 
meaning  to  the  complex  number  derived  from  its 
constituents  in  the  Decade. 

*  Rev.  xiii.  18. 
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k  at  the  same  time  a  number,  or  a  collection 
of  numbers,  according  as  the  number-letterB 
of  the  word  were  read  continuously,  multi- 
plied into  each  other  or  added  together. 
Thus  a  phrase  may  derive  a  special  signifi- 
cance from  the  numbers  which  enter  into  its 
constitution,  and  a  name  have  a  symbolical 
import  according  to  the  numerical  value  of 
its  letters.  "  I  am  A  (Alpha)  and  O  { Omega)," 
would  give  the  meaniDg  I  am  (A)=l= 
God,  and  (ll)=800=Salvation,  the  same  in 
meaning  as  the  Hebrew  of  Jesus  which  is 
Jehovah — salvation.  While  the  sum  of  the 
letters  of  the  name  Jesus  gives  888  (I,  10, 
H,  8,  S,  200,  O,  70,  Y,  400,  S,  200),  a 
most  significant  expression  of  the  idea  of  a 
deliverance  and  higher  life.  And  the  total 
of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  word  for  Dove 
(the  Holy  Spirit)  is  again  801,  another  ex- 
pression for  Salvation  and  God. 

The  application  of  this  mode  of  study 
opens  the  entire  text  of  the  Bible  to  the 
operation  of  ]N^umerical  Symbolism.  This  is 
the  field  wliich  has  been  most  assiduously 
worked  in  the  laborious  investigations  of 
Dr.  Mahan,^  and  in  which  he  has  given,  in 
connection  with  his  other  lines  of  research,  a 
vast  amount  of  curious  and  suggestive  analo: 
gies,  and  symmetries  of  internal  structure 
and  hidden  meaning. 

This  was  also  a  favourite  line  of  study 
with  the  Cabalistic  expositors  of  the  Hebrew 
text;  and  they  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  and  thought  to  the  invention  and 
application  of  all  sorts  of  devices  for  evolv- 
ing what  they  thought  the  secret  meaning  of 
the  original,  and  deducing  their  peculiar 
notions  from  its  words  and  numbers. 

We  meet  with  references  to  the  interpret- 
ation of  especial  numbers  in  both  Philo  and 
Josephus.  The  early  Fathers  assigned  a 
prominent  position  to  the  study  of  the 
subject,  and  employed  it  largely  in  their 
searches  after  mystical  relations  between 
various  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  subtle 
analogies  between  secular  and  sacred  history. 
Some  of  the  Gnostic  systems  also  are  almost 
wholly  based  on  their  conception  of  the 
inherent  relations  between  certain  numbers 
and  corresponding  ideas  in  Philosophy  and 
Eevelation. 

We  had  intended  to  enter  at  some  length 
into  the  history  of  certain  of  these  specula- 

^  '  The  Symbolism  of  Numbers,  &c. :  A  Thorough 
Inquiry.'    By  M.  Mahan,  D.£>. 


tions,  bat  have  already  over-passed  our 
limits,  and  can  only  give  a  few  examples  of 
the  modes  in  which  the  subject  was  dealt 
with  by  some  of  the  more  prominent  theo> 
logians  of  the  early  Christian  ages. 

The  Gnostics  endeavoured  to  treat  theo- 
logy in  a  more  scientific  method  than  the 
orthodox  theologians,  and  sought  it4  bai^is 
in  tlie  fundamental  relations  of  Deity  to 
thought  and  nature.  In  this  relationship^ 
numbers  was  an  essential  element  The 
one  common  principle  of  all  their  systems 
was  the  emanation  from  the  Bythos,  or 
Depth  of  the  Divine  Infinitude,  of  groups  of 
exi8tenc(»  called  i£ons.  The  number  and 
character  of  these  expressed  their  concept 
tion  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  His  rela- 
tions to  the  world,  both  as  its  Former  and 
Saviour.  The  Infiuite  was  the  undiscrimi^ 
natcd  unity.  The  -^Eons  were  its  modes  of 
action,  and  were  unfolded  from  it,  hke  the 
after  numbers  from  the  one  (1).  And  thes« 
numbers  embodied  the  totality  of  the  Divine 
attributes  or  modes  of  manifestation.  Thus, 
in  the  system  of  Valentinius :  ^  From  the 
Depth  and  Silence  came  "  Mind  and  Truth;" 
from  these  "The  Word  and  life;"  then 
"  Man  and  the  Church,"  and  so  on  to  ihirtijj 
because  3  X  10  exhausts  the  fulness  (Pie* 
roma)^  of  the  Divine  relations  to  the  universe. 
And  Basilides  calls  his  chief  ruler  or  Archon 
Abraxas,  because  the  sum  of  the  letters  of 
this  word,  counted  as  numbers,  amounts  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  he  is 
supreme  over  three  hundred  and  sixty-live 
heavens  or  regions  cf  the  universe,  which 
are  represented  each  by  one  of  the  days  of 
the  year,  and  contain  all  things  that  exist. 

Most  of  them  place  their  Saviour  in  the 
eighth  region,  or  make  him  the  chief  of  d^ht 
Supreme  ^ons,  whom  they  designate  as  the 
Ogdoad.  While  the  saving  influence  i<i 
exercised  in  a  lower  sphere,  which  is  called 
the  seventh  or  the  Hebdomad. 

They  were  also  fond  of  analyzing  the 
alphabet  into  sacred  constituents,  the  different 
style  and  numbers  of  the  letters  being  made 
significant  of  corresponding  spiritual  realities. 
The  nine  mutes  which  were  unpronounceable 
by  themselves,  represented  the  Father  who 
was  also  unspeakable.  The  iota,  I,  the 
*^  jot "  of  the  Gospel,  the  yodh  of  the  Hebrew, 

'  Hipiiolytus,  IrenaBus. 

^  Got.  ii  8.  The  Apostle  says.  In  Jesus  dwelt 
the  "  Pleroma  of  the  Godhead  tJooily.'* 
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was  the  fiist  letter  of  the  name  Jesus,  also 
was  the  number  ten,  hence  both  the  number 
and  the  letter  were  symbols  of  His  sacred 
being.  This  will  explain  a  yery  curious  ex- 
pression in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions :  ^ 
**Thou  hast  known  the  Decade,  and  hast 
believed  in  the  Iota,  the  first  letter  of  the 
name  of  Jesus."  It  is  doubtless  this  sacred 
meaning  of  the  letters  which  is  alluded  to  in 
the  legend  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,^  that 
when  the  master  of  Jesus  in  His  childhood, 
began  to  teach  Him  the  alphabet.  He  pro- 
nounced Alpha,  and  when  the  teacher  bade 
Him  say  Beta,  He  replied,  "Tell  me  first 
the  meaning  of  Alpha,"  which  the  master 
not  being  able  to  do,  the  Child  instructed 
him  in  them  all. 

The  orthodox  Fathers  protested  strongly 
against  making  the  Bible  thus  bend  to  pre- 
conceived numerical  or  philosophical  the- 
ories ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  themselves 
find  very  many  hints  and  analogies  in  the* 
numbers  which  actually  do  enter  into  the 
text.  Thus  Hippojytus,  in  commenting  on 
Prov.  XXX.  16,  "There  are  three  things  that 
are  never  satisfied ;  yea,  four  say  not.  It  is 
enough,"  adds,*  "  in  naming  four  he  means 
universal  lust."  Again  on  Prov.  ix.  1, 
"Wisdom  hath  raised  her  seven  pillars," 
that  is,  "the  fragrant  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  Isaiah  saith,  *  The  seven  spirits  of 
God  shall  rest  on  him.' "  *  A  writer  whose 
works  are  found  with  those  of  Hippolytus 
applies  the  numbers  in  some  very  thoughtful 
suggestions,  and  some  which  are  very  fanciful ; 
the  failure  in  these  ancient  expositors  being, 
as  with  most  of  those  in  later  times,  the  lack 
of  a  clear  and  settled  principle  on  "which  they 
may  be  interpreted.  He  says,^  "  There  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms,  for  the  number 
fifty  is  sacred ;  *'  and  they  contain  "  three 
such  for  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  «  The  Eighth 
Psalm  is  called^  "  On  the  wine  presses,"  ^  as 

»  Ante-Nicene  Lib.,  p.  68.  »  Ibid.  94—122. 

M.  434.  *  Hijipolytus,  I.  69. 

*  Ante-Nicene  Library,  vol.  vi.  499. 

•  A  very  beautiful  suggestiveness  is  found  by 
raiding  the  simple  factors  in  their  meanings. 
3x5x10,  the  highest  expression  of  the  Divine 
under  the  law.  "^  So  in  the  Septuagini 


"it  comprehends  the  perfection  of  fruits ;  for 
the  time  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the 
true  vine  could  not.be  before  the  eighth.*'^ 
He  also  refers  to  the  remission  of  the  fifty 
and  the  five  hundred  pence  as  of  "  that  which 
was  legally  due."  Iremeus  implies  that  four 
was  the  number  of  the  Gospels,  to  express 
their  relation  to  the  whole  world.®  He  says 
that,  "  So  these  three  years  I  come  seeking 
fruit,"  of  the  ^q  tree,  means  the  three  dis- 
pensations of  Adam,  Noah,  and  Moses,  which 
had  preceded  the  coming  of  Jesus.  And 
points  out  that  the^^  seventy-two  generations 
of  our  Lord  in  St.  Luke  which  lead  back  to 
Adam,  oorresponds  to  the  number  which  the 
Jews  always  assigned  as  that  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  While  St.  Augustine 
explains  the  number  ticelve  of  the  Apostles 
as  those  who  have  made  known  the  Trinity 
through  the  four  quarters  ctf  the  world,  and 
Justin  Martyr,^^  in  another  aspect,  as  especi- 
ally significant  of  "  those  who  depend  on  the 
power  of  Christ,"  and  "  sound  out  His  voice 
to  the  people  like  the  twelve  bells  on  the 
robe  of  the  High  Priest  in  the  temple." 

There  are,  besides  these,  other  lines  of  the 
relations  of  numbers  deserving  of  study,  to 
which  we  cannot  even  allude.  We  name 
only  the  very  curious  and  interesting  har- 
monics in  chronology,  to  some  of  which 
Browne  drew  attention  in  his  "  Ordo  Saeculo- 
rum,"  and  which  have  also  been  largely 
investigated  by  Dr.  Mahan.  We  feel  sure 
that  no  one  can  give  any  real  care  to  this 
subject  and  not  see  more  clearly  into  many 
portions  of  the  Bible  than  would  otherwise 
bo  possible.  Even  in  the  bare  outline  we 
have  been  able  to  present,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  most  important  element  in  that 
study,  which,  under  the  names  of  Comparative 
Theology,  or  The  Science  of  Religion,  is  now 
recalling  the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  ablest 
inquirers  to  the  old,  but  ever  interesting, 
questions  of  the'  relation  of  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews. to  the  religions  and  history  of 
all  the  other  portions  of  the  family  of  man. 
— AfTierican  Church  Review. 

>  See  under  the  number  8. 

»  Irenaus  I.  293.  ^^  Ibid.  I.  360. 

"  Justin  Martyr,  139. 
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Matt.  n.  The  first  chapter  of  this  Gospel 
— it  has  been  suggested — begins  with  the 
proposition  of  the  entire  book.  The  first 
proof  of  it  is  the  genealogy  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  This  proof  involved  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation,  which,  though  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Ps.  ex.),  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xxii.  41 — 46), 
and  excluded  from  the  popular  theology. 
The  Evangelist,  therefore,  shows  how  He  was 
the  Son  of  God,  and  also  the  son  of  Joseph, 
and  through  him  the  heir  of  David's  throne 
by  descent.  The  Evangelist  also  connects 
with  the  table  of  genealogy,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  two  great  national  covenants,  the  Abra- 
hamic  and  Davidic,  in  which  all  the  blessings 
the  nation  hoped  for  or  could  expect  were 
included. 

To  the  Jewish  mind  no  subject  more 
interesting  or  important  could  be  presented, 
and  to  those  Jews  who  still  believed  that 
Jesus  was  a  deceiver  ^att.  xxvii.  63),  the 
addition  of  the  title  Christ  to  His  name, 
thereby  affirming  that  He  was  in  truth  the 
promised  Messiah,  and  the  further  additions, 
"son  of  David,"  "  son  of  Abraham,"  thereby 
affirming  that  He  was  that  son,  or  descendant 
of  those  patriarchs,  in  whom  the  great  and 
glorious  covenants  God  made  with  them 
were  to  be  fulfilled,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely offensive. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  Evangelist  pro- 
ceeds to  the  second  proof  of  his  proposition, 
which  may  be  called  the  testimony  of  Herod. 
The  logical  connection  would  be  more  obvi- 
ous if  the  Evangelist  had  marked  the  tran- 
sition from  his  first  to  the  second  proof 
somewhat  after  this  method : 

"But  ye  Jews,  who  still  reject  Jesus  of 
ITazareth,  and  still  persist  in  saying  that  the 
Messiah  has  not  yet  appeared,  listen  to  the 
testimony  of  Herod  the  Great,  one  of  your 
own  kings,  the  close  of  whose  reign  some  of 
you  are  old  enough  to  remember.     Herod, 


indeed,  never  saw  this  Jesus,  whose  history 
I  am  writing,  and  knew  not  His  person,  yet 
he  firmly  believed  that  the  promised  Messiah 
was  bom  during  his  reign,  as  is  proved  by 
the  well-remembered  visit  of  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  and  the  proceedings  of  Herod 
thereupon." 

Such,  it  is  suggested,  is  the  connection  or 
undercurrent  of  thought ;  and  thus  regarded, 
the  facts  recorded  in  this  chapter  stron^j 
support  the  leading  proposition  of  the  book. 
As  an  argument,  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to 
impress  the  Jews  of  that  day.  The  atrocities 
of  Herod  were  well  remembered,  and  some 
who  suffered  by  them  were,  no  doubt,  alive 
when  this  Gospel  was  written,  which  wis 
probably  about  eight  years  after  the  resar« 
rection  of  Christ.  Herod  was  an  unscru- 
pulous and  cruel  prince,  as  his  conduct 
proved;  but  did  he  act  upon  insufficient 
grounds,  or  was  he  moved  by  a  vain  fear  I 
The  grounds  upon  which  he  acted  were 
public  facts — the  public  appearance  of  the 
Magi — their  public  inquiry  after  the  new- 
born king,  &c.  The  force  of  the  argument 
depends  on  the  weight  due  to  the  acts  of  such 
a  government  as  Herod's.  The  argument  is 
not  in  itself  absolutely  conclusive,  because 
Herod,  with  all  the  means  of  information  his 
power  could  command,  might  have  been  mis- 
taken;  yet,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
other  proofs,  it  deserved  the  serious  conside^ 
ation  of  the  Jews  of  that  day.^ 

Matt.  ii.  2.     "  Where  is  He  that  is  bom 

'  We  may  quote  in  this  comiection  a  passage  from 
Macrobiui;  touching  the  acts  of  Herod.  Wnting  of 
Augustus,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  he  says :  *'Cum  audisset 
inter  pueros,  quos  in  Sjria  Herodes  rex,  Judsomm 
infra  Dimatum  iussit  mterfid.  filium  quoque  ejos 
occisum  ;  ait,  IVfelius  est  Heroois  porcum  esse  quam 
filium. "  {Better  to  be  HerodPs  smrie  them  his  son. ) 
If  Augustus  said  this  in  Qreek— and  some  have  oon- 
jectuied  he  did — ^the  wit  consisted  probably  in  a  pity 
unon  the  words,  vc  Oiwine)  and  luiuc  or  woq  (son). 
The  passage  is  important  chiefly  as  a  oonfirmatios 
of  the  fact  related  by  the  eTiogelist 
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king  of  the  Jews,"  or  rather,  where  is  tJie  (6 
rcx^ctc  /3a9iXevc)  bom  king  of  the  Jews,  q.  d- 
l^timos  et  naturalisl 

This  question  of  the  wise  men  taxed 
Herod's  dynasty  with  usurpation,  and 
rightly.  The  legitimate  kings  of  that 
country  were  of  David's  race.  They  were 
kings,  jure  divino,  hecause  kings  by  force  of 
Grod's  covenant  with  that  patriarch  (Ps. 
cxxxii.  11;  Acts  ii.  30;  2  Sam.  vii  12 — 
16 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.).  The  last  of  these  was 
Jechonias  (Matt  i.  11, 12).  In  his  days  the 
tabernacle  of  David  fell  (Acts  xv.  16).  For 
God  had  then  executed  the  threatening  made 
by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Amos  (ix.  9, 
11),  by  sifting  the  house  of  Israel  among  all 
nations,  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve.  Let  us 
open  this  matter  a  little. 

The  form  of  government  appointed  for  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  for  the  land  God  gave 
them,  was,  from  the  time  of  their  exodus  from 
Egypt,  purely  theocratical ;  God  claimed  for 
Himself  the  prerogatives  of  an  absolute  king 
over  them,  and  this  appears  even  by  the 
names  the  people    themselves   gave    Him. 
They  called  Him  their  King  (1  Sam.  xii.  12 ; 
Jer.  li.  67 ;  Ps.  cxlix.  2  ;  xlviii.  2 ;  Hos.  xiii. 
10 ;  Matt.  V.  35);  their  Elohim  (Deut.  xxvi. 
17),  a  name  applied  to  princes,  judges,  and 
kings,  to  denote  their  peculiar  relations  and 
powers,  and  to  God  also,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  worship  due  to  Him,  but  as  their  King 
and  Protector.     (See  Deut.  v.  32 ;  Judges 
viii.  22,  23;  Exod.  xix.  4,  5,  6).     As  an 
earthly  king  resides  in  his  palace  among  bis 
people,  gives  his  commands,  punishes  the 
transgressors  of  his  laws,  administers  justice, 
and  provides  in  various  ways  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  empire ;  so  God  dwelt  in  the 
tabernacle  by  the  symbol  of  His  glorious  pre- 
sence above  the  ark,  where  the  cherubim, 
yith  their  outstretched  wings,  exhibited,  as 
it  were,  the  royal  throne  on  which  the  She- 
kinah,  or  cloud  glittering  with  fire,  rested. 
As  a  king  has  his  ministers  of  government, 
60  Moses,  before  the  institution  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  was  G^'s  minister,  and  the 
mediator  between  Him  and  the  people  (Exod. 
XX-  19;  Deut.  v.  27;  Gal.  iii.  19).     After 
the  institution  of  the  law,  it  was  the  office  of 
Aaron,  the  chief-priest^  as  God's  minister,  to 
approach  His  throne,  though  but  once  only 
in  a  year,  while  the  people  were  excluded 
even  from  the  sight  of  it  (Heb.  ix.  7 ;  Exod. 
MO.  10 ;  Lev.  xvi  2).    No  treaties  could  be 


formed  with  the  nations,  nor  wars  waged, 
without  the  command  of  God. 

When  the  people  desired  Gideon  to  be 
their  king,  and  offered  to  make  the  royal 
office  hereditary  in  his  family,  he  promptly 
and  resolutely  refused  the  offer,  saying,  ''  I 
will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shaU  my  son 
rule  over  you.  The  Lord  shall  rule  over 
you  "  (Judges  viii.  22,23). 

While  the  theocracy  remained  unchanged 
from  its  original  inscitution,  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel  prospered.  Their  demand 
of  a  king  in  the  days  of  Samuel  was  virtually 
a  rejection  of  Jehovah  as  th^ir  king,  and  the 
commencement  of  their  downfall  (1  Sam. 
viii.  5,  7).  For  although  in  the  times  of 
David  and  Solomon  the  nation  seemed  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before^  yet  the  people 
were  really  in  revolt.  It  was  then  that 
idolatry  was  introduced  from  the  surrounding 
nations.  At  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  change,  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from  the 
throne  of  David.  This  was  a  great  calamity, 
especially  to  the  revolting  tribes.  Very  few 
of  Solomon's  successors  walked  in  the  ways 
of  the  Lord,  and  scarcely  any  one  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  So  that  what  Moses  had 
intimated,  if  not  clearly  foretold,  was  abund- 
antly fulfilled  in  their  subsequent  history 
(Deut.  xvii,  14,  20;  1  Sam.  viii.  11—22). 
The  Jews  themselves,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
most  devout  among  them,  ascribe  the  evils 
which  befell  their  nation  to  their  kings. 
Saul,  having  forfeited  the  Divine  favour,  fell 
on  Mount  Gilboa ;  David,  by  his  sin,  caused 
a  plague  ;  Ahab's  sins  provoked  Divine  judg- 
ment ;  Zedekiah  caused  the  desolation  of  the 
sanctuary,  &c. 

Yet  God  did  not  then  absolutely  withdraw 
the  theocracy  from  cdl  Israel  for  their  sin  in 
demanding  a  king.  Nor  did  He  when  He 
rejected  Saul  (1   Sam.  xv.  28)  restore  the 

former  regime  under  judges,   but  ("0373, 

1  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  xiii.  14)  o/  His  omu  accord^ 
that  is,  without  a  fresh  demand  from  the 
people,  He  chose  David,  and  made  him  His 
minister,  as  Moses  and  the  judges  were, 
though  for  different  ends,  and  not  only,  but 
graciously  condescended  to  make  with  him  a 
covenant,  in  the  execution  of  which  He 
would  not  only  restore  the  theocracy,  but 
establish  it  ina  higher  and  much  more  glorious 
form  (Acts  ii.  30 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  11),  This  was 
the  covenant  of  the  kingdom  under  which_ 
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the  Lord  Himself  became  incarnate  as  King 
of  Israel  in  the  family  of  Joseph,  to  whom 
the  right  of  the  earthly  kingdom  had  been 
transmitted  by  descent  from  David. 

"We  conclude,  then,  that  the  theocracy 
continned  horn  its  establishment,  at  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  until  the  birth  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  even  during  the  captivity, 
although  in  a  modified  form.  The  ten 
tribes,  by  their  revolt  from  the  house  of 
David,  renounced  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant with  that  patriarch  (1  Kings  xii.  16), 
and  the  special  guardianship  of  Jehovah  as 
their  king,  as  did  the  two  tribes  also  when 
they  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just 
^cts  iiL  14),  and  before  Pilate  acknowledged 
Uaesar  as  their  only  king  (John  xix.  15). 
Then  indeed  the  theocracy  was  entirely 
withdrawn  from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  nor 
will  it  be  restored  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  be  fulfilled  (Luke  xxi.  24),  and 
Israel  shall'  be  restored  to  the  land  of  the 
covenant,  and  ungodliness  be  turned  from 
them  (Ps.  ex.  3 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  39 ;  Eom  xi 
25,  26).  With  this  great  event  God  has 
inseparably  connected  the  restoration  of  the 
world  itself  to  its  lost  place  in  the  holy 
creation.  The  kingdom  of  the  heavens, 
which,  as  wo  have  reason  to  believe,  embraces 
innumerable  worlds  into  which  God  has  not 
permitted  sin  to  enter,  will  then  come  nigh 
again  to  this  world,  and  be  outwardly  estab- 
lished over  a  people  prepared  perfectly  to 
obey  its  laws  and  enjoy  its  blessings. 

We  may  note  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Evangelist  recognizes  Herod  as  king  of  the 
Jews  de  ftzcfo.  Yet  he  was  not  such  de  jure, 
being  an'Ascalonite  by  birth,  and  disqualified 
for  the  ofl&ce  he  exercised  even  by  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xvii.  15),  not  to  mention  the 
covenant  with  David,  by  which  only  the 
right  to  the  kingdom  could  be  conferred 
(Luke  i  32,  33).  Our  publicists  may  find 
here  an  example  of,  if  not  an  authority  for, 
the  distinction  they  make  between  •  govern- 
ments de  jure  and  de  facto.  The  mutations 
of  earthly  sovereignties  show  that  there  are 
none  de  jure  divino^  and  will  not  bo  till  the 
vision  of  the  Psalmist  shall  be  fulfilled  (Ps. 
xlvii.  6,  7),  and  the  Lord  Himself  shall  be 
King  of  Israel  and  King  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  the  theocracy  be  restored  to  the  world, 
redeemed  and  purified  from  sin  and  every 
pollution. 

Matt.  n.  12,  13.    We  observe  here  |hat 


two  extraordinary  Divine  interpositionB  oo- 
curred  in  order  to  save  the  infant  Jesus  from 
the  cruelty  of  Herod,  viz.  the  warning  to  the 
wise  men  not  to  return  to  Herod,  and  the 
warning  to  Joseph  to  flee  to  I^ypt  by  night 
They  were  special  providences,  not  to  say 
miracles,  designed  to  avoid  the  necessity,  if 
we  may  so  say,  of  miracles  or  other  extra- 
ordinary means,  which  would  be  more  open 
to  public  observation.  Human  or  natural 
means  of  protection  or  escape  were  preferred 
to  extraordinary  or  miraculous,  in  order  that 
the  passing  of  ^the  Lord  Jesu^  from  infane, 
to  manhood,  and  even  through  His  public 
ministry,  might  be,  in  all  respects,  like  that 
of  other  men,  in  more  humano,  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

It  is  observable  that  our  Lord,  after  He 
entered  publicly  on  His  ministry,  almost 
always  withdrew  from  approaching  danger 
(John  viL  1 ;  x.  40 ;  Matt.  xiL  15  ;  John  xL 
64) ;  yet  on  some  occasions  He  escaped  danger 
by  extraordinary  means  (Luke  iv.  29,  30), 
and  on  other  occasions  He  gave  His  word  a 
miraculous  power  over  the  minds  of  His 
enemies  (John  vii.  32,  44 — 46).  At  last, 
however,  He  surrendered  Himself  voluntarily 
(John^xviii.  8),  yet  not  without  sho^ring 
that  He  had  power  by  His  mere  word  to 
protect. Himself  (John  xviiL  6).  The  Evan- 
gelist ascribes  the  protection  ef  His  disciples, 
during  the  hour  and  power  of  darlmess 
(Luke  xxii.  63),  simply  to  the  power  of  His 
word  (John  xviiL  8,  9).  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  labour  this  point.  It  was  impossible  that 
He  should  die  except  in  the  appointed  'way 
(Luke  xiii.  31,  33),  and  thus  Satan  reasoned 
in  the  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  6).  He  repre- 
sents Himself  as  laying  down  IILb  life  that  He 
might  take  it  again  (John  x.  17, 18 ;  xix.  11 1 
Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64). 

Why,  then,  did  He  not  always  give  His 
words  the  power  to  deter  and  awe  His  enemies! 
Or,  why  did  He  not  always  give  them  the 
power  to  persuade  ]  Why  not  the  power  to 
prostrate  1  Or  if  not,  why  did  He  not  always 
protect  Himself  by  some  miraculous  means, 
as  He  did  on  some  occasions,  but  rather  resort 
to  just  such  as  a  mere  man  would  use  to 
avoid  dangers  too  great  to  be  overcome  ? 

The  answer  is  plain.  The  Messiah  of 
prophecy  was  not  to  resort  to  miracles  for 
self-preservation.  His  miracles  were  to  be 
wrought  in  relief  of  the  lame,  the  deaf,  tlie 
blind,  the  infirm,  the  sick — not  for  Himself 
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(Matt  XL  5).  As  the  Son  of  man  He  jnulti- 
plied  biead  to  feed  the  people,  not  to  feed 
Himself  (Matt.  iv.  3,  4).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Evangelists  never  represent  Him  as 
partaking  with  the  people  of  the  products  of 
His  miraculous  power.  He  was  not  to  pro- 
Tide  for  Himself  hy  miraculous  means  a 
house  or  shelter,  or  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
hfe  (Matt.  viiL  20;  see  Matt.  xiL  U— 20  j 
Isa.  xlii.  1). 

This  characteristic  of  the  Saviour's  life  is 
prominent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
it.  As  an  infant  He  has  the  feebleness  of 
infancy.  During  this  period  He  provides  for 
Himself  human  parental  care.  The  parents 
fee  with  Him  to  avoid  approaching  dangers. 
The  only  or  chief  difiference  between  this 
and  other  incidents  is,  that  Joseph  did  not 
discover  the  danger  by  his  own  sagacity. 
He  was  Divinely  warned.  Yet  this  warning 
was  a  secret  intimation  of  which  others  had 
no  knowledge.  The  wise  men  were  diverted 
from  their  purpose  to  return  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  same  way.  The  command  of  God  ab- 
solved them  from  their  promise  to  Herod,  if 
they  made  one,  and  they  were  soon  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Judaea.  Nor  do  we  know 
that  they  ever  returned.  Yet  Divine  power 
truly  resided  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour 
continually,  from  His  birth,  until  He  yielded 
up  His  human  spirit  on  the  cross.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  He  manifested  extraordinary, 
but  not  the  superhuman  wisdom  He  really 
possessed  (Luke  ii.  42,  43).  His  physical 
and  mental  powers  He  developed  gradually 
from  childhood  to  manhood  (Luke  ii.  52). 
And  after  He  entered  on  His  ministry  He  put 
forth  His  Divine  power,  and  manifested 
the  Divine  nature  which  was  in  Him,  accord- 
ing to  divinely  appointed  measures,  T^ithout 
ostentation  or  display  (Matt.  xii.  19) ;  not 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  as  a  man  He 
was  unlike  others  (except  in  this,  that  He 
bore  all  the  predicted  marks  and  character- 
istics of  Messiah)  (John  xv.  24) — not  to  show 
that  His  manhood  already  partook  of  the 
Divine  nature,  but  that  the  Divine  nature 
was  truly  incarnate  in  His  humanity. 

ilATT.  II.  18,  and  Jer.  xxxL  15.  **A 
voice  was  heard  in  Kama,''  &c. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  of  Jeremiah, 
from  which  the  Evangelist  quotes,  is  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  their  restor- 
ation. Eachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  is  ex- 
hibited as  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  children. 


She  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrata,  which 
is  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  19 ;  xlviii.  7). 
Kama  was  several  miles  distant  from  Bethle- 
hem, but  both  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Bachel  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin;  and  Ephraim,  who  is  specially 
mentioned  in  the  Gth,  9  th,  18th,  and  20th 
verses,  was  the  younger  son  of  Joseph  (Gren. 
xlviii.  18),  but  is  here  named  as  the  head  of 
the  ten  tribes,  which  had  been  Carried  into 
captivity  (circ.  721  b.  0. ;  2  Kings  xviL  6 ; 
xviii  10)  a  century  or  more  before  this 
prophecy  was  uttered.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  Eachel  is  represented  as 
weeping.  The  prophet,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  bids  her  to  refrain  her  voice  from 
weeping,  and  her  eyes  from  tears,  "  for  thy 
work  shall  have  a  reward,  saith  Jehovah, 
and  they  shall  return  out  of  the  land  of  the 
enemy.  There  is  hope  in  thy  latter  end, 
saith  Jehovah,  and  thy  children  shall  return 
unto  their  own  border." 

Thus  explained,  the  prophecy  respects 
the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes.  Hulsius 
(Nucleus  Prophetia)  and  othera  contend 
that  the  prophecy  relates  to  the  captivity 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  notwithstanding 
Ephraim,  or  the  ten  tribes,  is  expressly 
named,  because,  as  Hulsius  says,  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
denied  that  they  ever  will  return.  For  this 
assertion  he  cites  Hosea  i.,  but  see  HoSca  iii. 
4,  5 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  20,  22 ;  and  Jer.  xxxL 
throughout.  Professor  Lee  and  other  writers 
entertain  the  same  view,  on  substantially 
the  same  grounds.  This  whole  subject  has 
been  ably  discussed  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Chamberlain,  in  a  work  entitled  ''The 
^National  Eestoration  and  Conversion  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel." 

The  object  of  this  note  is  not  to  enter 
into  this  inquiry,  but  to  consider  what 
connection  there  is  between  this  interpret- 
ation or  view  of  the  prophet's  words,  and 
the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem 
by  Herod.  On  either  hypothesis  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  same.  That  there  is  such  a 
connection,  however,  as  fully  warrants  the 
quotation,  may  be  assumed ;  but  what  is  it? 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Evangelist 
quotes  only  the  15  th  verse,  which  is  not 
prqphetiCf  but  retrospective,  Bachel  is  repre- 
sented as  lamenting  a  calamity  already 
suffered.     In  point  of  fact  the  ton  txibea 
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had  been  in  captivity  more  than  a  century 
when  Jeremiah  wrote.  The  prophecy  re- 
specting their  restoration  is  contained  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses^  which  are 
not  quoted. 

The  cause  of  the  lamentation  of  Hachel 
was  the  ruthless  violence  of  the  Assyrian  in 
carrying  away  the  ten  tribes,  after  many  of 
them  had  been  slaughtered.  The  conduct 
of  Herod,  we  may  admit,  was  not  less  cruel, 
but  this  cannot  be  the  reason  for  the  quota- 
tion ;  for,  besides  that  the  number  of  Herod's 
victims  was  comparatively  small,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  descendants  of  Eachel, 
or  of  the  number  of  those  for  whom  she  is 
represented  as  lamenting.  Yet,  says  the 
Evangelist,  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which 
was  spoken  by  Jeremiah,  &c.,  Eachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  and  would  not  hb  com- 
forted, because  they  are  not." 

To  satisfy  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  we 
must  find  in  the  conduct  of  Herod  a  renewed 
cause  for  the  lamentation  of  the  mother  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  this  will  appear  if  we 
consider  the  general  (Jesign  of  the  Evangelist. 
This  design  was,  as  we  have  seen,'  to  repre- 
sent the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  seed  in  whom  the 
Abrahamic  and  Davidic  covenants  met,  and 
were  to  be  fulfilled.  These  covenants  required 
the  restoration  and  conversion  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  and,  of  Course,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  contained  in  the  16  th  and 
17th  \ers.  (Jer.  xxxi.) — "they  shall  come 
again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy,"  "  there 
is  hope  in  thine  end,"  "thy  children  shall 
come  again  to  the  land  of  their  own  border." 
The  rejection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  by  the  na- 
tion, and  His  crucifixion  by  the  command  of 
Pilate,  postponed,  so  to  speak,  the  realization 
of  these  promises,  and,  in  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet,  were  renewed  causes 
for  the  weeping  of  their  mother.  Li  the 
same  way  the  act  of  Herod  was  a  blow  aimed 
at  the  Deliverer,  which  led  to  His  temporary 
exile  (ver.  14),  and  afterwards  to  His  resi- 
dence in  a  despised  place  (Malt.  ii.  23 ;  John 
i.  46),  and  the  reproachful  epithet  of  Naza- 
rene.  All  these  acts  of  Herod,  of  the  Jews, 
of  Pilate,  tended  directly  to  prolong  the 
calamity,  at  first  inflicted  by  the  Assyrian. 
Li  this  point  of  view  the  Evaogelist  appears 


to  have  regarded  it.  If  the  original  captivity 
was  a  cause  of  weeping,  now,  when  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  their  restoration  from  cap- 
tivity had  come,  any  act  that  would  frostiate 
their  restoration,  and  thereby  prolong,  if  not 
perpetuate,  their  captivity,  was  a  fresh  cause 
for  weeping ;  not,  however,  for  the  children 
slain  by  Herod,  who  were  not  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  but  for  her  own  children,  or  the 
ten  tribes  represented  by  Ephraim,  because, 
after  so  long  a  time,  and  even  after  their 
Eedeemer  had  come  to  deliver  and  restore 
them,  they  still  are  not.  Before  the  advent 
of  their  Eedeemer,  she  sorrowed  for  their  loss 
by  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian.  But  after 
their  Eedeemer  came,  and  upon  the  first 
public  announcement  of  His  birth,  Herod 
sought  His  life,  and  drove  Him  into  exile, 
her  sorrow  for  the  same  cause  is  renewed 
and  increased  by  disappointed  hope.  It  is 
true  Herod  did  not  accomplish  what  he  at- 
tempted, though  it  is  probable  he  thought 
ho  had.  But  the  Evangelist,  writing  after 
our  Lord's  ascension,  pi-obably  grouped  in 
his  own  mind  this  act  of  Herod  with  the  act 
of  the  Jews  and  of  Pilate,  who  actually  exe- 
cuted what  Herod  in  vain  attempted.  Or, 
as  an  old  commentator  expresses  it,  Christ 
being  yet  scarce  bprn,  beginneth  to  be  cruci- 
fied for  us,  &c. 

The  representation  of  the  prophet  is 
dramatical  By  a  bold  figure  he  represents 
"Eachel  as  come  forth  from  her  grave, 
lamenting  bitterly  the  loss  of  her  children; 
none  of  whom  presented  themselves  to  her 
view,  being  all  slain  or  gone  into  exile." — 
Blaney.  The  Evangelist  adopts  the  imagery 
of  the  prophet,  and  applies  it  to  the  first  of 
that  series  of  persecutions  which  resulted  in 
the  rejection  and  death  of  the  Eedeemer  of 
her  lost  ones,  because  by  means  of  those  acts 
the  cause  of  this  mother's  sorrow  was  pro- 
longed ;  and,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God, 
through  the  blood  of  this  rejected  Eedeemer, 
would  have  been  perpetual. 

This  view  of  the  passage  yields  a  sense  in 
harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  Evangelist, 
and  with  the  words  (verse  17)  by  which  he 
intl-oduces  the  quotation.  See  Spanheim, 
Duh  Evang,  563 — 675,  for  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  this  passage. 
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By  Leo  H.  Gsindok, 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  Manchester, 


XoT  a  little  of  the  confusion  prevailing  in 
the  popular  mind  with  regard  to  the  Soul, 
may  unquestionably  be  referred  to  the  fact 
of  our  having  three  distinct  words  for  it, — a 
proof  at  the  same  time  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  an  enlarged  and  accurate  appreciation 
of  tiie  nature  of  Language  in  the  deter- 
mination and  establishment  of  Truth,  and  of 
the  evils  that  arise  from  inattention  to  it. 
Ordinarily,  the  "soul"  of  man,  his  "spirit," 
and  his  "ghost,"  are  imagined  to  be  three 
separate  and  distinct  things.  Directly  we 
look  to  the  inherent  meaning  of  the  several 
words,  we  find  them,  however,  synonymous 
and  convertible,  and  originally  of  a  single 
signification  and  a  single  application.  The 
soul  of  man  is  his  spirit,  and  his  spirit  is  his 
ghost ;  neither  word  meaning  more  or  less 
than  the  spiritual  body.  Undoubtedly  a 
conventio^ial  distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  three  terms,  and  a  very  proper  and 
useful  one  it  is,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not 
observed.  "Soul"  is  well  applied  to  the 
spiritual  body  during  our  residence  in  the 
flesh  :  "  spirit,"  by  metonomy,  to  that  deep, 
interior,  intellectual,  and  emotional  conscious- 
ness which  is  evidence  to  us  of  our  spiritual 
life:  "ghost"  to  the  spiritual  body  when, 
casting  off  its  material  vesture,  it  becomes  an 
inhabitant  exclusively  of  the  spiritual  world. 
Were  they  always  thus  limited  and  applied, 

*  This  article  is  taken  from  a  work  remarkable 
for  its  wealth  and  beauty  of  thought—"  Life  :  Its 
Nature.  Varieties,  and  Phenomena.  As  the  author 
ii  well  known  for  his  great  attainments  in  science, 
the  views  he  here  presents,  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  the  spiritual  body,  are  mtensely  mterest- 
ing.  Following  the  article  by  Dr. Miles  in  the  Janu- 
aiy  number,  this  wUl  be  found  peculiarly  attractive, 
pvtlcularly  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  desire  to 
know  whatever  mav  be  known  concerning  that  state 
of  existence  into  wnich  we  must  all,  sooner  or  later. 
P«ss,  and  upon  which  so  many  of  our  beloved 
^es  have  aheady  entered.  The  Bev.  Joseph 
^k  has  also  published  some  thoughts  upon  this 
subject  which  are  well  worthy  of  careful  atten- 


the  words  would  carry  meaning.  As  matters 
stand,  they  carry  nonej  since  no  two  writers 
use  them  alike.  That  psychologists  should 
have  been  content  to  go  on  discussing  about 
the  soul,  year  after  year,  and  yet  have 
allowed  the  sense  of  their  text-word  to  go 
irreclaimably  adrift,  certainly  is  no  credit  to 
them;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  have 
made  so  little  way.  Till  a  man  is  prepared 
to  state  the  exact  significance  which  he 
attaches  to  his  terms,  and  till  he  has  learned 
to  be  consistent  in  the  use  of  them,  it  is 
better  both  for  himself  and  for  the  world 
that  he  should  fling  away  his  pen. 

Together  with  the  equivalent  words  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  other 
languages,  soul,  spirit,  and  ghost  literally 
denote  Air  or  Breath.  The  metaphor  is 
eminently  just  and  beautiful,  seeing  that  the 
air  is  the  physical  image  and  representative 
of  life ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  invisible, 
spiritual  part  of  man  that  Life  is  supreihely 
throned.  It  is  a  truth  alike  of  Scripture, 
philosophy,  physiology,  and  poetry,  that  the 
Breath  is  the  representative  of  Life.  It 
stands  in  the  first  place  as  symbol  of  the 
organic  life ;  secondly,  and  in  superior  degree, 
as  symbol  of  the  spiritual  life.  What  lan- 
guage, by  its  intuitional  usages,  broadly 
asserts,  the  expositors  of  truth  ratify  and 
substantiate.  Language  indeed,  or  Philology, 
in  its  highest  sense,  is  only  another  name 
for  Philosophy.  We  all  know  how  inti- 
mately the  air  is  connected  with  organic  life ; 
that  Respiration  is  the  beginning,  and  ceasing 
to  breathe,  the  end.  Because  of  this  con- 
nection, all  the  primitive  names  applied  to 
organic  life  were  simply  transfers  of  the 
current  appellations  of  the  wind ;  —  sub- 
sequently, by  virtue  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  organic  with  the  spiritual,  the  same 
names  were  extended  upwards  to  the  soul. 
Everyone  of  these  names  denotes,  accordingly, 
in  addition  to  air  or  wind,  the  life  of  the 
body,  and  is  thus  possessed  not  merely  of  a 
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txvofold,  but  of  a  taiple  meaning.  There  is 
nothing  siDgular  in  this.  It  exemplifies  a 
general  principle.  No  word  either  does  or 
can  denote  a  spiritual  thing,  without  at  the 
same  time  denoting  both  a  physiological  or 
organic,  and  a  physical  or  inoiganic  thing. 
The  reason  is,  that  language  rests  universally 
upon  objective  Mature,  and  that  objective 
Nature,  in  turn,  is  universally  ^presentative 
of  spiritual  things,  proximately  in  its  organic 
forms,  remotely  in  its  inorganic  ones.  The 
spiritual  universally  carries  with  it  the  physio- 
logical, and  the  physiological  the  physical, 
just  as  the  capital  of  a  column  involves  the 
shaft,  and  the  shaft  the  pedestal.  The 
physical  and  physiological  meanings  of  words 
denoting  spiritual  things  may  be  obsolete,  but 
they  are  there,  nevertheless,  palpable  and 
instructive  to  the  philosophic  eye,  to  which 
nothing  that  has  ever  had  a  meaning  for 
mankind,  ever  absolutely  die& 

To  place  these  great  principles  in  the  clear 
light  supplied  by  facts,  let  us  briefiy  examine 
the  etymologies  of  tte  several  words.  If  it 
serve  only  to  give  an  agreeable  variety  to  the 
general  subject,  the  time  will  not  be  spent  in 
vain.  "  Soul,"  as  the  most  celebrated  and 
familiar,  naturally  comes  first.  Soul  (Anglo- 
Saxon  sawle,  German  seele)  is  coincident 
with  the  Latin  halitns,  breath,  derived  from 
Jialaxe,  to  breathe,  a  root  familiar  in  the 
words  exJiale,  inhale^  and  itself  only  an  en- 
larged form  (like  aaXoQ,  salos)  of  the  earlier 
word  oeoi  or  ow,  a  beautiful  onomatopoeia, 
expressive  in  its  long,  open  vowels,  of  the 
very  act  which  it  designates.  Permutation 
of  initial  sounds,  as  in  halitus  and  soul,  a 
sibilant  taking  the  place  of  an  aspirate,  a 
dental  of  a  labial,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  phenomena  of  spoken  language. 
Colloquially,  and  in  miscellaneous  literature, 
"soul"  is  not  now  used  in  the  sense  of 
"breath ;*'  but  in  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  the  Eoglish  language  of 
1611,  it  often  has  this  meaning.  In  1  Kings 
xvii.,  for  instance,  ''There  was  no  breath  left 
in  him ;  .  .  .  Bud  the  Lord  heard  the  voice 
of  Elijah,  and  the  soul  of  the  child  came  into 
him  again,  and  he  revived."  The  second  or 
physiological  sense  is  also  exhibited  in  the 
Bible,  but  more  frequently  in  secular  authors, 
as  when  they  term  the  life  of  brutes  the 
*' animal  souL"  "There  are,"  says  Mr. 
Blakey,  "in  a  certain  sense,  two  souls  in 
man.     We  give  the  name,  first>  to  that  phy- 


sical life  and  organic  power  which  we  possess 
in  common  with  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation ;  secondly,  to  the  principle  of  sensi- 
bility and  thought,  the  soul  which  thinb, 
feels,  reasons,  and  judges,  and  exists  only  in 
men"  (vol.  L  p.  61).   In  the  original,  physic- 
al sense  of  the  word  soul,  all  creatures  what- 
ever have  souls,  inasmuch  as  they  live  by 
inhalation  or  breathing;  so  that  to  be  '^a 
living  soul"  is  nothing  peculiar  to  man,  if  we 
judge  by  the  words  alone,  without  exploring 
their  philosophy.     Many  people,  naturally 
ambitious,  and  unwilling  to  observe  so  many 
agreements  as  there  are  between  themselves 
and  the  lower  forms  of  creation,  make  it  a 
matter  of  pride  that  our  first  parents  were 
formed,  as  they  suppose,  in  a  manner  dififeient 
&om  the  parents  of  other  animals.     "  God,'' 
they  remind  us,  "breathed  into  man's  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living 
soul,** — a  circumstance  not  mentioned  of  the 
progenitors* of  any  other  species  of  creature. 
But  neither  is  it  mentioned  of  the  first  species 
of  any  other  creature  that  they  were  created 
"  male  and  female."    This,  however,  can  well 
be  allowed  to  be  let  pass,  when  compared 
with  the  fact  that  the  distinction  apparently 
established  by  the  words  "  living  soul,"  pre- 
sents itseK  only  in  the  translation.     There  is 
no  such  distinction  in  the  Hebrew,  which  in 
this  instance  applies  identically  the  same 
terms  to  man  and  to  brute.     Each  was  made 
rrn  BTDD  {nepliesk  cliayaJt),  "a  living  soul;" 
only  our  translators  have  rendered  the  refe^ 
ences  to  the  brute  creation  (Gen.  L  21,  24) 
"  living  creature"    Either  word  might  legiti- 
mately be  substituted  for  the  other.     It  is 
amusing  that  while  many  have  entrenched 
themselves  in  this  phrase  of  "living  soul," 
and  found  in  it  man's  inalienable  character- 
istic, the  exactly  opposite  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at  by  some  of  those  whose  curiosity 
has  led  them  to  the  original.     Both  brutes 
and  man -being  called  "living  creatures,"  or 
"living  souls,"  some  have  inferred  that  brutes 
are  as  immortal  as  man ;  others,  that  man  is 
mortal  as  brutes.   Man  differs  from  the  brutes 
not  in  respect  of  his  being  a  "  living  soul," 
which  is  simply  to  be  a  "  breather,"  such  as 
they  are ;  but  in  respect  of  his  being  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  recipient  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  power  to  love  Him.    Shake- 
speare accredits  the  word  soul  with  its  full, 
fbial  meaning,  namely,  the   spiritual  body 
when  set  free  from  fiesh  and  blood : — 
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TVhere  souls  do  coach  on  flowers,  well  hand  in  hand, 
And  with  our  sprightl j  port,  make  the  ghosts  gaze. 

Ghost  (Anglo-Saxon  gast,  German  geist) 
shows  its  physical  meaning  in  the  cognate 
word  "  gust,"  as  "  a  gust  of  wind ; "  also  in 
the  term  used-  to  designate  the. aeriform  sub- 
stances called  **gas/'  In  Old  Grerman,  the 
grand-parent  of  English,  geisten  signified  to 
blow.  In  a  German  Bible  of  the  year  1483, 
"  the  breath  of  life  "  is  translated  "  der  geist 
des  lebens."  To  *'give  up  the  ghost"  is 
literally,  to  surrender  the  breath ;  the  "  Holy 
Ghost"  is  literally,  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  as 
implied  in  His  own  words,  when  "  He  breathed 
on  His  disciples,  and  said,  Keceive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Where  the  English  version 
of  the  Scriptures  has  "  ghost "  and  "  spirit," 
the  Anglo-Saxon  reads  "gast"  Wiclif,  in 
his  Now  Testament,  spells  "the  holi  goost" 
The  "  gist "  of  a  subject,  like  the  "  spirit "  of 
a  book,  or  the  animus  of  an  action,  signifies 
its  soul,  or  inmost  principle.  In  German, 
getst  continues  to  be  used  in  many  of  the 
meanings  which,  with  ourselves,  are  conveyed 
by  "  spirit."     Thus,— 

Was  der  Geist  versprecht  leistet  die  Natur. 

Schiller, 

**  What  the  Spirit  promises,  Nature  performs." 

Spirit  (Latin  spiritns)  takes  us  to  the  very 
origin  of  words,  resting  on  the  beautiful  lisp 
or  whisper  with  which  the  breezes  quiver  the 
leaves.  All  words,  it  would  appear,  are  ex- 
pansions of  a  few  hundred  primitive  onoma- 
topoeias, more  or  less  obviously  preserved  in 
them,  and  which,  like  the  ap  in  spirit,  con- 
stitute their  ultimate  "roots." 

Fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods. — Paradise  Lost, 

And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moving  air 
Whis^ring  from  tree  to  tree. — SheUey. 

In  solitudes 
Her  voice  came  to  me  through  the  whispWing 
woods. — Ih, 

Virgil  shows  the  etymology  at  a  glance,  for 
who  that  knows  aught  of  the  sweet  music  of 
nature  does  not  perceive  that  the  bare  idea 
of  hlomng  is  the  least  part  of  his  auras 
*pirantes?  The  Greek  form  of  the  word 
^fiQupu/fia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
onomatopoBias  extant  in  any  language.  'A5w, 
fiings  Theocritus,— 

*A^v  ri  r6  ^c0vpi<r/M  gal  a  jrirvc, 

**  Sweet  is  the  whiroer  of  the  wind  amomr  the  fir- 
tie«!* 


Whoever  wrote  that  little  gem  of  the  Orphica, 
the  hymn  to  the  Zeph3rrs, 

avpai  irovroycvcic  Zc^vpln^fc,  ^ipo^oTroi, 
^dvwvooij  ^cdvpai,  K,rJK„ 

the  introduction  of  this  one  word  is  enough 
to  announce  him  Poet.  Now-a-days  a  man 
can  adopt  epithets  from  a  thousand  prede- 
cessors :  the  Greek  had  only  nature,  and  his 
own  apt,  living,  luxuriant  heart.  Virgil  not 
only  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  word  spirit, 
but  its  several  applications.  Thus,  as  given 
to  the  breath,  in  that  charming  description 
where  Iris,  mingling  >vith  the  exiled  Trojan 
ladies  as  they  walk  mourning  by  the  sea, 
though  she  has  laid  aside  her  goddess'  vest- 
ments,  and  personates  a  decrepit  old  woman; 
is  still  unable  to  conceal  herself  : — 

Non  BeroS  vobis,  non  hsec  Rhoeteia,  matres. 
Est  Dorycli  conjux :  divini  signa  decoris, 
Ardentesque  notate  oculos  :  qui  spiriius  illi, 
Qui  vultus,  vodsve  sonus,  vel  gressus  eunti. 

"  Matrons,  this  is  not  BeroS  who  stands  before 
you,  not  the  wife  of  Doryclus.  Mark  here  the 
characters  of  Divine  beauty  !  See  how  bright  her 
eyes !  What  fragrance  in  her  breath !  What 
majesty  in  her  looks !  Or  mark  the  music  of  her 
voice,  and  the  graceful  mien  with  which  she  moves !  *' 

It  denotes  life  where  ^neas  is  heard 
protesting  fidelity  to  the  too-confiding,  ill- 
requited  Dido : — 

Nee  me  meminisse  pigebit  Elisse 
Dum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritusnos  reget  artus! 

"  Never  shall  I  be  slow  to  think  of  Dido,  while  I 
retain  anv  recollection  of  myself,  or  life  to  actuate 
these  limbs ! " 

In  connection  with  the  word  spirit,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  cognate  term  "  spiral," 
seeing  that  it  involves  the  same  idea.  Simi- 
larly derived  from  spiro,  to  blow,  its  funda- 
mental allusion  is  to  the  well-known  phenom- 
enon of  the  spiral  movement  of  the  wind. 
Now  this  peculiar  movement^  the  spiral, 
delineates  a  Form,  which  form  thus  becomes 
an  emblem  or  pictorial  representative  of  the 
wind,  and  thence  of  what  the  wind  itself 
represents,  namely,  life.  All  forms  are 
representative,  and  their  significance  is  the 
science  of  sciences.  There  are  lower,  higher, 
and  highest  forms.  Forms  made  up  of 
straight  lines,  and  thus  angular,  with  flat 
surfaces,  as  crystals,  are  of  the  lowest  degree, 
and  accord  with  what  is  inorganic,  inanimate, 
and  basal  generally.  Next  comes  the  form 
of  which  the  sphere  and  the  circle  are  the 
type, — a  form  derived  from  the  extension  of 
tiie  primitive  point  in  all  directions,  and 
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wliich  is  essentially  connecfced  with  the 
organic  and  animate.  Whatever  in  the 
universe  exhibits  a  totality,  is  always  a  solid 
circle  or  sphere.  Portions  of  circles,  or 
curves,  conjoined  with  the  straight  line  and 
angle,  give  that  innumerable  variety  of  pro* 
files  and  configurations  which  we  see  among 
animals  and  plants.  Barely  is  the  curve 
found  in  the  inorganic  department  of  creation. 
Only  perhaps  in  the  spherules  of  quicksilver, 
on  the  convex  side  of  drops  of  water  and 
other  liquids,  in  bubbles,  and  in  some  few 
minerals.  In  the  degree  that  crystals  multi- 
ply their  surfaces,  and  thua  lose  their  great 
angles  and  facets,  they  approach  the  spherical 
or  organic  form.  The  dodecahedron,  for 
example,  approaches  the  sphere  more  nearly 
than  the  octohedron;  the  octohedron  more 
nearly  than  the  cube.  Highest  of  all  is  the 
Spiral  form,  which,  in  its  own  highest  kind, 
or  as  produced  by  winding  a  thread  round  a 
cylinder,  is  the  circle  indfinitely  continued. 
The  circle  returns  into  itself,  ending  where  it 
began ;  but  the  possible  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  a  spiral  the  imagination  cannot  con- 
ceive. The  spiral,  therefore,  rather  than  the 
circle,  is  the  true  symbol  of  eternity.  The 
spiral  form  is  identified  with  no  department 
of  creation  in  particular,  because  an  emblem 
of  the  omnipresent  principle  which  equally 
sustains  alL  It  shows  itself  most  remarkably 
in  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  where  it  is  the 
law  of  the  an^ngement  of  the  leaves,  and 
thence  of  the  buds  and  flowers.  Almost  all 
the  wonderful  diversities  in  the  contour  of 
plants  come  of  their  spirals  of  development 
being  more  or  less  stretched  or  elongated. 
Alternate  leaves  become  opposite  by  a  less 
evolution  of  it ;  opposite  ones  become  verti- 
ciUate  by  a  still  less.  Flowers  universally 
are  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  spiral 
into  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  the  highest 
part  of  the  spiral  becoming  the  centre,  and 
its  lowest  part  the  circumference.  Certain 
fruits,  as  fir-cones,  show  the  spiral  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  Internally,  plants 
abound  with  a  delicate  kind  of  veins  known 
as  "spiral  vessels."  Stems,  again,  which 
are  too  slender  to  stand  upright,  lift  them- 
selves into  the  air  by  twining  spirally  round 
a  stronger  neighbour.  As  respects  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  spiral  is  a  frequent  and  beauti- 
ful feature  in  univalve  shells ;  where  also,  as 
in  plants,  much  of  the  wonderful  variety 
comes  of  the  spiial  being  more  or  less  un- 


folded. In  the  lovely  genera  Cenikivm, 
Pleurostomdf  Fusita,  Turritelloj  &c.,  one  ex- 
treme is  shown ;  in  Cypriea,  Conw,  Strombutt 
&c.,  the  other.  The  beautiful  spiral  by 
which  the  VorticellcB  extend  and  retract 
themselves,  gives  to  the  movements  of  these 
little  creatures  an  elegance  and  sprightliness 
unsurpassed.  In  human  organization  the 
spiral  is  less  observable,  except  that  it  adoins 
the  head  with  curls  and  ringlets.  Human 
life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  unbroken,  end- 
less spiral,  and  here  we  realize  the  greatness 
and  amplitude  of  the  significance  of  the  spiral 
Fonn.  life  winds  its  little  circles,  hour  bj 
hour,  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  faithfully 
concluding  every  ring  before  another  is 
begun,  but  never  failing  to  commence  afresh 
where  it  left  off,  and  so  goes  on  everlastingly, 
ring  rising  upon  ring,  every  circle  covering 
and  reiterating  its  predecessors,  on  a  higher 
level,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  heavens. 
The  material  body  drops  away,  like  dead 
leaves,  but  Life  goes  on,  in  beautiful  and 
ceaseless  aspiration.  Kowhere  in  nature  is 
there  a  more  charming  emblem  of  JLiife  than 
the  common  scarlet  or  twining  bean  of  our 
gardens,  while  rising  to  its  maturity. 

Animus f  the  usual  Latin  word  for  the 
soul,  shortened  in  French  into  diney  is  the 
same  word  as  animay  the  wind,  in  Greek 
ayefAoct  whence  the  pretty  name  anemone,  or 
wind-flower.  The  subordinate  senses  are 
preserved,  like  those  of  spiritus,  in  the  Latin 
authors.  Thus,  " aurarumque  leves  anima" 
"  the  light  breezes  of  the  winds  "  (Lucretius 
V.  237).  "Ah  miseram  Eurydicen,  animd 
f ugiente,  vocabat,"  "  Ah,  unfortunate  Eury- 
dice,  he  cries  with  his  fast-fleeting  breath" 
(Georgic  iv.  626).  The  earlier  etymological 
history  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  in 
which  breath  is  called  dnas  and  dnilas,  the 
root  being  an.  Though  essentially  the  same 
word,  a  useful  practical  distinction  is  made 
in  Latin  between  the  two  forms  anima  and 
a,mimi3;  the  former  being  restricted,  in  its 
figurative  use,  to  the  organic  life,  whence  it 
is  usually  translated  "  life,"  **  vital  principle,** 
or  **  animal  soul ; "  while  to  the  latter  13 
allowed  the  higher  meaning  of  spiritual  life, 
whence  it  is  generally  translateid  "rational 
soul":— 

Mondi 

Principio  indulsit  communis  conditor  illis 
TantCun  aninuUf  nobis  animum  quoaue,  &c. 

Juvenal,  Sat*  xr.  147. 
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"In  the  b^^ming  of  the  world,  the  Creator 
Toachsafed  to  Brutes  only  the  principle  of  vitality ; 
to  us  He  gave  souls  also,  that  an  instinct  of  affec- 
tion, reciprocally  felt,  might  urge  us  to  seek,  and  to 
give,  assistance/' 

'^vxii  the  Greek  word  generally  under- 
stood  to  mean  ''soul,'*  comes  from  ^vxw, 
to  blow,  and  would  seem  to  be  of  kindred 
onomatopoetic  origin  with  apiritus,     KaipoX 
Qvayjnfit^Qy  "the  times  of  refreshing"  (Acts  iii. 
19)  is  literally  "  the  times  of  the  blowing  of 
the  cool  wind."     There  is  a  good  deal  of 
misconception  as  to  this  famous  word.    What 
it  ordinarily  intends  in  Greek  literature,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  is  not  the  spiritual,  im- 
mortal part  of  man,  but  his  animal  or  time- 
life.     "  Take  no  thought  for  your  life," — fiii 
fitpifjivdTt  rfj  \pv\rl  Vfiiayf  with  the  context, 
well  illustrates  its  ordinary  New  Testament 
significance.    In  Eev.  xvL  3,  Jishes  are  called 
>/a;xac.      Conformably  with    these    usages, 
"  the  natural  body,"  t.  e,  the  material  body, 
endowed  with  organic,  animal  life  only,  and 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  temporal  world, 
is  termed  by  St.  Paul  o-w/ia  xj/vxiKoy,  while 
the  spiritual,' immortal  body  he  calls  aufia 
TKfv/iarcjcov.      Undoubtedly    "soul,"   in   its 
high,  metaphysical,  and  theological  senses,  is 
occasionally  intended  by  i//i;x^  ;  ^^t  its  most 
usual  signification  is  simply  the  life  which 
animates  the  temporary,  material  body.  Many 
of  the  ancients  attributed   to  the  latter  all 
that  is  psychological  as  well  as  physiological 
in  our  nature.     With  these  i//vxd  includes 
both  "  life  "  and  "  mind,"  or  anlma  and  ani- 
muSt  and  is  their  collective  appellation.  ^ 

What  is  generally  intended  in  to-day's 
English  by  **  soul,"  i.  e,  the  immortal,  think- 
ing part  of  man,  is  in  Greek  mostly  called 
vvivfia.  Translators  render  it  "  spirit."  The 
primary  or  physical  sense  is  illustrated  by 
St  John  — "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth ; "  and  the  secondary  or  physiological 
one  by  St.  Matthew — "  Jesus  yielded  up  the 
ghost "  (xxvii.  50),  irytvfjia  being  the  Greek 
woTd  in  both  cases.  When  in  the  New 
Testament  if^^  and  rvev/ia  occur  in  juxta- 
position, the  sense  is  tantamount  to  the  col- 
loquial phrase  "life  and  souL"  But  they 
are  translated  "  soul  and  spirit,"  as  in  Heb. 
iv.  12,  fostering  the  popular  mistake  that 
the  soul  (theologically  so  called)  and  the 

'  On  Homer's  use  of  the  word,  see  a  learned 
mer  from  the  German  of  Yoelcker,  in  the  Classical 
Museum  for  1845. 


spirit  are  distinct  things.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  confusion  into  which  even  intelligent 
people  are  often  unconsciously  drawn,  through 
the  want  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
great  truth,  so  subHme  in  its  simplicity,  that 
"there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a 
spiritual  body," — ^not  there  will  he,  but  there 
18,  and  that  this  spiritual  body  is  the  ever- 
living  soul  or  spirit.  If  any  doubt  the 
existence  of  such  confusion,  let  them  read 
Wesley's  43rd  hymn — "  And  am  I  bom  to 
die  1 "  and  see  if  they  can  shut  the  book  with 
the  least  glimmering  of  comprehension  of 
what  it  means,  i.  e,  which  is  the  part  that  is 
buried  in  the  grave,  which  part  is  still  alive, 
which  part  is  to  rise  again,  &c. ;  the  changes 
being  rung  on  the  various  terms  iif  a  way 
that  would  drive  a  translator  to  despair; 
and  as  for  the  pronouns,  they  apply  to  every- 
thing but  what  is  intended.  "  Spirit,  soul, 
and  body,"  as  in  1  Thess.  v.  23,  is  a  Scriptural 
periphrase  for  the  whole  man,  as  he  exists 
during  his  time-life;  "spirit"  denoting  the 
life  of  the  intellect  and  afifections,  or  of  the 
internal  man ;  "  soid "  the  life  of  the  body, 
as  exercised  in  the  appetites  and  animal 
instincts ;  "  body "  the  sacred  instrument 
with  which  those  lives  are  enabled  to  be 
played  forth  into  the  world.  Soul  and  body, 
or  ylnfxfj  and  ir&fia,  have  reference  to  this 
world  only ;  spirit,  or  vytvfia,  belongs,  also 
to  the  world  to  come.  Consentaneously  with 
this,  man  is  Scripturally  called  "  flesh  "  when 
his  mortality  is  the  subject  of  discourse; 
"  soul "  when  his  animal  propensities  are 
chiefly  alluded  to ;  "  spirit "  when  his  intel- 
lectual or  emotional  nature,  or  the  internal 
man,  is  the  theme.  The  ghosts,  or  disen- 
gaged spiritual  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  by 
the  inspired  writers  called  irvtvfjiaTa,  or 
"  spirits,"  on  a  principle  already  set  forth. 

The  Hebrew  words  corresponding  •  with 
soul,  &C.,  ofier  precisely  similar  histories, 
rrn  {raahh)  denotes  the  wind  in  Gen.  viiL 
1 ;  breath,  frequently ;  temporal  life,  in  the 
history  of  Samson, — "when  he  had  drank, 
his  spirit  came  again ; "  spiritual  life,  and  life 
in  the  general  sense,  or  the  all-sustaining 
energy  of  the  Creator,  also  very  often.  0703 
{nepheah)  and  nQQ73  {msharndh)  are  equiv- 
alents in  every  way. 

Comparing  these  various  facts,  the  con- 
clusion we  come  to  is,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  soul  is  no  mere  appendage  to  human 
nature,  shapeless  and  incomprehensible,  or  at 
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"best,  life ; "  on  the  other  hand,  that  \7ondTOUB 
spiritual  body  in  which  we  find  it,  is  the 
veritable,  essential  Man, — ipse^ — "/Ae  man 
in  the  man/'  Eightly  regarded,  it  is  not  the 
sotd  that  is  the  appendage,  but  the  body. 
As  a  material  body,  it  is  admirable  and 
incomparable ;  but  placed  beside  that  which 
alone  gives  dignity  and  glory  to  the  idea  of 
man,  it  confesses  itself  no  more  than  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  spread  over  him  for  awhile,  in 
order  that  during  his  retention  of  it  he  may 
act  on  the  material  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  fashion  his  intellect  and  moral  character. 
It  is  the  strong  right  arm  with  which  he  is 
empowered  to  enforce  his  arbitrations.  Man 
is  created  for  heaven,  not  for  earth ;  therefore 
he  is  fundamentally  a  spiritual,  and  only 
.provisionally  a  material  being.  The  ci^oc  of 
his  nature  is  the  spiritual  body  j  the  material 
is  only  its  ei^uXov,^  The  eilwXov  is  first  to 
mortal  eyes  and  'understanding ;  but  the 
spiritual  ei^oc  is  the  first  to  fact  and  truth  -, 
just  as  the  uttered  word  is  the  first  to  the 
listener,  but  the  invisible,  underlying  thought 
the  first  to  the  speaker.  Truly  and  beauti- 
fully has  man  been  called  a  "  word  "  of  the 
Creator.  The  spiritual  body  is  the  seat  of  all 
thought,  all  emotion,  all  voHtion  ;  excepting, 
of  course,  such  purely  animal  volition  as 
belongs  to  the  organic  life,  and  is  participated 
in  by  the  brutes.  The  material  body  does 
no  more  than  fulfil  the  instincts  of  its  own 
proper  organic  or  brute  life,  save  when  the 
spiritual  body  gives  forth  a  mandate.  Inti- 
mately combined  with  its  envelope  till  the 
latter  wears  out,  or  faUs  sick,  and  dies,  the 
spiritual  body  then  renounces  all  connection 
with  it ;  throws  it  back  into  its  native  dust, 
as 

the  snake  casts  his  enamelled  skin  ; 


or  as 

The  grasshoppers  of  the  summer  lay  down  their 
worn-out  dresses ;  * 

and  becomes  conscious  of ,  the  Better  Land. 
Its  own  life  goes  on  as  before.  At  least  there 

^  The  difference  between  tUoQ  and  iUuiXov  is  not 
generally  discriminated  by  the  lexicons  as  it  deserves ; 
— liSoi  denotes  the  true,  essential,  internal  form  of 
a  thing ;  ci^b/Xov,  on  tne  contrary,  the  apparent, 
painted,  or  external ;  ilSwXov  is  the  diminutive  of 
tldoQ  not  in  reference  to  extent  or  bulk,  but  in  re- 
spect of  perfection  and  essence. 

'  •  utolim 

Cum  veteres  ponunt  tunicas  estate  cicadae. 

LuoRETiiTs,  Lib.  iv.  55,  66. 


is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose,  either 
on  Scriptural  or  philosophical  grounds,  that 
its  vital  activity  is  for  one  instant  suspended. 
The  notion  that  the  soul  falls  into  a  kind  of 
sleep  or  lethargy,  on  the  death  of  the  body, 
though  a  very  common  one,  is  indeed  utterly 
at  variance   both  with   the   deductions  of 
philosophy  and  the  intimations  of  Holy  Writ, 
which  plainly  informs  us  that  the  spirit  rises 
.  immediately  after  death,  as  in  the  parable  of 
Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  and  in  the  address 
of  our  Saviour  to  the  crucified  thief,  "  TJiU 
day  shalt  thou  be  with  IMe  in  Paradise  " ;  a 
prophecy,  moreover,  impossible  on  any  other 
understanding  than  that  of  a  spiritual  body. 
Just  what  the  soul  w,  when  it  sliakes  off  the 
material  envelope,  it  continues  to  be^  retain- 
ing all  its  loves,  desires,  and  inclinations,  be 
they  good  or  evil,  pure  or  impure ;  and  upon 
these  it  goes  on  expending  its  life,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  immediate  results  to 
the  individual,  seeing  that  the  sphere  where- 
in those  loves,  &c.,  then  begin  to  be  played 
forth,  is  absolutely  spiritual,  and  governed 
by  laws  and  conditions  of  its  own.     Of  the 
origin  of  the  notion  of  the  soul's  sinking  into 
a  state  of  torpor  after,  death,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     Like  most  other  falsities  in  psycho- 
logy, and  like  many  in  theology,  it  comes  of 
false  physiology,  and  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  materialists'  figment  that  life  is  a  function 
of  organization,  the  corollary  of  which  is» 
that  as  there  is  no  visible  oi^nization  but 
that  of  matter,  therefore  matter  is  essential 
toman's  existence  ;  and  thus,  that  when  de- 
nuded of  it  at  death,  his  soul  collapses  int-o  an 
insensate,  motionless,  incompetent  nothinir, 
so  to  remain  till  reclothed  with  flesh  and 
hlood.     But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  alto-' 
gether  fallacious.      Man  is  a  thinking,  feel- 
ing, immortal  creature,  not  by  virtue  of  his 
material  body,  but  by  virtue  of  his  spirit- 
ual body.     Jj'rom  the  first  moment  of  his 
existence  he  is  an  inhabitant  both  of  the 
material   and   of  the   spiritual  world.     He 
dwells  consciously  in  the  one,  unconsciously 
in  the  other ;  and  the  change  induced  on  him 
by  "  death  "  is  simply  that  this  state  of  mat- 
ters is  reversed.     That  is,  he  then  dwells 
consciovdy  in  the    spiritual   world,  but  is 
no  longer  a  percipient  of  the  material  one. 
Why,  during  his  first  state,  he  sees  and  knows 
nothing,  consciously,  of  the  spiritual  world 
is,  that  he  is  blindfolded  by  the  "muddy 
vesture  of  decay."     Why  he  is  afterwards 
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unconscious  of  the  material  world  is,  that  in 
order  to  realize  it  he  must  possess  an  appro- 
priate material  organism.  We  live  in  the 
spiritual  irorld,  all  of  tts,  as  persons  blind 
from  birth  live  in  the  present  material  one, 
t.  e.  in  ife,  but  not  seeing  it ;  and  the  death 
of  the  material  body  (which  involves  the 
permanent  opening  of  the  spiritual  sight)  is 
like  the  couching  of  the  eyes  of  such  persons 
by  an  ocolist,  and  enabling  them  to  see  what 
surrounds  them. 

That  there  are  many  and  great  difficulties 
in  conceiving  of  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual 
body,  that  is,  of  the  Soul,  has  already  been 
amply  conceded.  He  who  would  affect  to 
deny  them,  would  only  manifest  his  ignorance 
both  of  himself  and  his  subject.  Embedded 
as  we  are  in  the  material,  the  mind  needs 
first  to  assume  the  doctrine,  and  then  grad- 
ually ascend  to  the  verification.  Following 
a  clue,  and  knowing  what  we  are  looking 
for,  the  evidence  is  found.  We  act  no 
differently,  day  by  day,  when  we  enter  on 
the  study  of  any  new  and  comprehensive 
subject  in  physical  or  physiological  science. 
Not  that  this  ib  a  new  doctrine,  but  only  an 
unfamiliar  one.  "It  is  a  venerable  creed, 
like  a  dawn  on  the  peaks  of  thought,  redden- 
ing their  snows  from  the  light  of  another 
sun, — the  substance  of  immemorial  religions, 
the  comfort  of  brave  simplicity,  though  the 
doubt  of  to-day,  and  the  abyss  of  terrified 
science."  It  is  hard,  for  instance,  to  think 
at  first  of  spiritual  forniy  because  all  our 
ordinary  experience  of  form  presses  upon  us 
the  idea  of  material  solidity.  It  is  hard, 
likewise,  to  think  how  the  spiritual  body  is 
circumstanced  with  regard  to  what  in  the 
material  world  are  called  Time  and  Space. 
Accastomed  as  we  are  to  regard  space  and 
the  spiritual  as  antithetical,  we  are  at  first 
quite  indisposed  to  admit  that  a  spiritual 
being  can  be  bounded  by  space.  It  is  true, 
nevertheless.  Nothing  but  Deity  can  be 
everywhere  at  once.  There  must  be  portions 
even  of  the  spiritual  world  where  a  given 
spirit  is  not.  Therefore  the  spiritual  body 
IB  subject  to  a  condition  at  all  events  answer- 
ing  to  space.  Again,  it  is  hard,  nay,  it  is 
impossible,  to  conceive  of  what  may  be 
called  the  procreation  and  birth  of  the 
spiritual  body,  and  in  what  mode  and  re- 
spect these  ard  concurrent  %vith  the  procrea- 
tion and  birth  of  the  material  body.  We 
can  satisfy  ourselves  of  nothing  more  than 


that  God  creates'the  soul  when  needed,  and 
not  before.  The  organizaiion  of  the  spirit- 
ual body  is  equally  beyond  the  range  of 
man's  present  powers.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  instead  of  a  simple 
homogeneity,  as  commonly  supposed,  the 
soul  is  eminently  composite.  "There  are 
some  things  in  Paul's  description  of  the 
spiritual  body,"  says  Dr.  Hitchcock,  "  which 
make  it  quite  probable  that  its  organization 
will  be  (or  rather  is)  much  more  exquisite 
than  anything  in  existence  on  earth.  He 
represents  the  spiritual  body  as  far  tran- 
scending the  material  body  both  in  glory 
and  power ;  and  since  the  latter  is  '  fea^ully 
and  wonderfully  made,'  nothing  but  the  most 
exquisite  organization  can  give  the  spiritual 
body  such  a  superiority  over  the  natural" 
("Eeligion  of  Gfeology,"  Lect.  xiv.).  Then 
there  is  the  nature  of  the  sex  of  the  spiritual 
body,  which  is  as  immortal  as  itself,  albeit 
that  in  heaven  "there  is  neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in  marriage."  Sex,  in  its  true 
idea,  belongs  to  the  soul,  not  to  the  body,  in 
which  it  is  only  representatively  and  tempo- 
rally present.  This  fine  subject  the  reader 
may  see  treated  with  admirable  delicacy  and 
philosophy  in  Haughton's  "  Sex  in  the  Future 
State." 

Such  doctrines  as  this  of  the  spiritual  body 
it  is  impossible  to  grasp  on  the  instant. 
They  must  be  thought  ovi  from  the  data 
which  Scripture  supplies  and  philosophy 
illustrates.  Hypothetical  though  they  may 
be  in  certain  points,  this  again  is  no  valid 
objection,  since  without  hypothesis  it  is 
impossible  to  advance  a  single  step.  "  Philo- 
sophy proceeds  upon  a  system  of  credit ;  and 
if  she  never  advanced  beyond  her  tangible 
capital,  her  wealth  would  not  be  so  enorm- 
ous as  it  is."^  Difiiculty  in  finding  inter- 
pretation of  anomalies  and  perplexities  "  is 
lio  argument,"  as  Baden  Powell  truly  observes, 
*^  against  the  general  truth  of  a  proposition  ; 
nor  need  it  lead  us  into  extravagant  and 
gratuitous  speculations  to  bring  about  a 
precise  explanation  where  the  circumstances 
do  not  furnish  sufficient  data.  Having 
once  grasped  firmly  a  great  principle,  we 
should  be  satisfied  to  leave  miner  difficultiea 
to  wait  their  solution^  assured  that  time  will 
clear  them  up,  as  it  has  done  before  with 
others."     The  fact  is,  all  great  and  sacred 

1  Archbishop  Thomson,  '*  Outlines  of  the  Laws 
of  Thought" 
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traths,  and  there  aie  none  grander  and  more 
sacred  than  this  of  the  spiritual  body,  come 
to  us  at  first,  "like  the  gods  in  Homer, 
enveloped  in  blinding  mist."  But  to  him 
whom  their  descent  to  earth  concerns, — to 
him  who  stands  most  in  need  of  their  help, 
and  who  can  most  grateftilly  appreciate,  and 
best  apply  the  privilege,  "  the  cloud  becomes 
luminous  and  fragrant,  and  discloses  the 
divinity  within."  The  eye  that  in  the 
beginning  was  so  dim,  presently  feels  itself 
sparkle  and  dilate,  and  what  the  intellect 
fails  to  read,  the  quick  heart  interprets. 

"  As  when  the  moon  hath  comforted  the  night, 
And  set  the  world  in  silver  of  her  light." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  conclude  the 
argument  that  the  soul  is  a  spiritual,  body, 
with  a  few  citations  of  authors  by  whom 
the  doctrine  has  been  treated  or  approved. 
Among  the  Fathers  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  one  who  regarded  the  soul  as  most 
modem  authors  do.  They  seem  rather  to 
have  been  unanimous  as  to  its  corporeity, 
though  on  the  nature  of  this  corporeity  they 
widely  differed.  Tertullian  argues  not  only 
that  the  soul  is  a  body,  and  that  it  holds  the 
human  form,  but  that  God  Himself  is  a 
body,  for  that  wliat  is  bodiless  is  nothing.^ 
Augustine,  though  he  finds  fault  with 
Tertullian,  from  the  mistaken  notion  that 
his  views  involve  materialism,  by  no  means 
rejects  them.^  Theodotus  is  very  explicit; 
dXXa  ical  ^  4^X^  cQfia,  K.r.X.,  'Hhe  soul 
also  is  a  body,  for  the  Apostle  says,  It  is 
sown ; "  &c.^  Methodius,  also,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  resurrection;  "The  souls,"  says  he, 
"created  by  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all, 
are  aufxara  votra^  intellectual  bodies,  and 
adorned  as  they  are  with  members  which  are 
perceived  by  reason,  ....  are  said  to  have 
a  tongue,  finger,  and  other  parts,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.  "^  Macarius, 
the  celebrated  homiUst,  observes — "Each 
one,   according  to  his  nature,   is  a  body, 

'  De  Anima,  near  the  beginning.  Opera,  p.  307  ; 
and  Adversus  Fraxcam,  ib.  p.  637.  (Ed.  Paris, 
1641.) 

'  See  the  vindication  of  Tertullian  in  Dr.  Edward 
Burton's  **  Bampton  Lectures,"  Appendix,  note  59. 
1829. 

'Clemens  Alex.  Opera,  p.  791.  (Ed.  Paris, 
1629.) 

*  The  carious  student  will  find  this  treatise  well 
worth  attention,  or  at  least  the  excerpta  given  in 
that  inestimable  treasure-house  of  Elegant  Extracts, 
the  MyriohiUion  of  Photius,  pp.  907—932.  (Ed. 
Bouen,  165a) 


whether  angel  or  soul.  For  although  these 
bodies  are  attenuate,  nevertheless  they  are  in 
substance,  character,  and  figure,  according  to 
the  respective  subtleties  of  their  nature, 
subtle  bodies ;  in  like  manner  as  the  body 
we  now  possess  is  one  that  is  iraxvcy  dense.'*^ 
Suicer,  in  his  great  theological  cyclopaedia, 
the  Tliesaurus  Ecele»i<isticuSf  article  ^nr)^% 
may  be  consulted  for  more  of  the  same 
kind.  Passing  on  to  later  times,  we  find  the 
doctrine  upheld  by  Lord  Bacon  : — "  And 
this  spirit  whereof  we  speak,"  says  he,  "is 
not  from  virtue,  or  energy,  or  act,  or  a  trifle, 
but  plainly  a  body,  rare  and  invisible^ 
notwithstanding  circumscribed  by  place, 
quantitative,  reaL''^  Andrew  Baxter,  in  his 
''Enquiry  into  the  Kature  of  the  Human 
Soul,"  confesses  that  a  difference  between 
the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  material  body, 
and  a  spiritual  body,  is  a  difierence  he 
cannot  comprehend.  Sennertus  adopts  the 
doctrine  in  h  is  Epitomes  Physicce.  ^  Cud  worth, 
likewise,  though  with  some  diffident  reser- 
vations, in  the  "True  Intellectual  System:" 
— "  Even  here,  in  this  life,'  our  body  is,  as  ii 
were,  two-fold,  interior  and  exterior;  we 
having,  besides  the  grossly  tangible  bulk  of 
our  outward  body,  another  interior,  spirit- 
ual body, which  latter  is  not  put 

into  the  grave  with  the  other  "  (page  806). 
The  introductory  chapter  of  one  of  the  first 
metaphysical  works  in  the  English  language, 
Butler's  "Analogy  of  Religion,"  though  it 
does  not  speak  of  the  doctrine  by  name,  in 
argument  fully  acknowledges  it.  From  recent 
writers  may  be  selected  as  follows : — Monck 
Mason,  in  his,  **  Creation  by  the  Immediate 
Agency  of  God,"  written  in  reply  to  the 
''Vestiges,"  after  describing  the  incessant 
atomic  change  of  the  materisd  body,  observes 
in  reference  to  the  preservation  of  its  identity, 
— "There  must  be  a  permanent  representative 
within,  which  is  not  material, — which  is  the 
Soul."  Dr.  Moore,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
work  on  the  "  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 
Body,"  defines  the  former  as  ''a  spiritual 
being,  resident  in  the  body."  "  The  being," 
he  continues,  "  that  now  feels,  thinks,  acts, 
and  agitates  the  vital  frame-work,  will  for 
ever  be  subjected  to  affections  and  emotions, 
wherever  it  may  dwell."     Geoff'roy  de  SL 

*  Homily  iv.    Works,  p.  21.    (Ed.  Paris,  1722.) 

•  History  of  Life  and  Death.    Works.    Vol.  xir. 
p.  410. 

^  Lib.  riiL  ci^.  1.    Opera,  vol.  iL  p.  81. 
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Hikiie  expresses  similar  opinions  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  published  in  their  reports  for  1837. 
The  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  all  its  excellence 
and  plenitude  in  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson's 


masterly  work,  "  The  .Human  Body,  and  its 
Connection  with  Man ; "  also  in  the  "  Anas- 
tasis  "  of  Professor  Bush,  and  in  the  Eev.  E.; 
D.  Bendoll's  truly  excellent  "  Treatise  on  tha 
Peculiarities  of  the  Bible/' 


Cl^je  (^pistk  ia  i^t  "^thxtios. 


WITH  NOTES,  CRITICAL,  EXPLANATORY,  AND  PRACTICAL. 

« 

By  Rey.  Henrt  Gowuss,  P.D. 
With  Sufplementaby  Notes  from  Delitzsch,  Lange,  and  others,  by  the  Editor. 

( Continued  from  page  30. ) 
Chap.  x.  16—26. 


15.  Wliereof  ike  Holy  GJiost  also  ia  a 
witness  to  us :  for  after  that  He  had  said 
heforey 

16.  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make 
tdth  them  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  mil  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in 
their  minds  tcill  I  write  them  ; 

17.  And  their  sins  and  iniquities  wUl  I 
remember  no  more. 

18.  Now  where  remission  of  these  is,  there 
is  no  more  offering  for  sin. 

These  points,  so  grand  and  glorious,  the 
author  considers  provedhy  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  viz.  in  the  passage  quoted  and 
commented  on  in  chap.  viiL  8 — 12  above. 
There,  after  haying  unfolded  the  first  great 
promise  of  the  new  covenant,  viz.  "  putting 
My  law  into  their  hearts,"  to  be  apprehended, 
held  fast,  loved,  and  obeyed,  He  adds  :  **  And 
their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no 
more."  Pardon  so  full,  so  absolute  that  even 
God  Himself  spedka  as  if  He  could  never  re- 
call their  sins  to  mind  again — should  forget 
them  thenceforth  for  ever  !  This  surely  im- 
plies siich  a  remission  of  sin  as  would  call 
for  no  more  offering  of  sacrifice.  Sacrifice  for 
sin  has  done  its  work — done  it  perfectly. 

19.  Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to 
enter  info  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus, 

20.  By  a  neio  and  living  way,  which  He 
hath  consecrated  for  us,  through  the  vail, 
^iot  is  to  say,  His  flesh  ; 

21.  And  having  a  high  priest  cfoer  the 
house  of  God; 

tXBQ.— VOL.  I. 


22.  IjCt  us  draw  near  with  a  true  Jieart  in 
full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water. 

Having  perfect  facilities  for  free  access  to 
God  through  the  \Aood  of  Jesus,  and  He  Him- 
self being  for  evermore  our  High  Priest  there, 
let  us  go  in  with  most  honest  soul,  with  fiiith 
fully  assured  and  a  heart  sprinkled  from  all 
evil.  Such  is  the  general  tone  of  this  most 
inspiring  exhortation.-^ — "  Boldness  "  is  the 
same  word  which  came  under  notice  in  iv. 
16.  We  must  exclude  from  it  every  shading 
of  rashness,  forwardness,  and  retain  only  the 
sense  of  free  access  and  the  unrestrained  ex- 
pression of  aU  real  wants. "  The  holiest " 

looks  by  its  figure  back  to  the  ancient  Holy 
of  Holies  ;■  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  heavenly 
sanctuary,  before  the  throne  of  the  Infinite 
God,  whither  our  heart  may  go  up  and  our 

prayer  find  access    and    hearing. This 

access  is  laid  open  to  us  in  and  by  means  of 
the  blood  and  body  of  Jesus.  Keeping  up 
the  analogy  with  the  Mosaic  symbols,  we  are' 
admitted  into  the  Most  Holy  Place  because 
we  bear  with  us  the  sacrificial  blood  of  our 
Great  High  Priest  Himself.  He  has  opened 
for  us  and  to  us  the  new  and  the  life-giving 
way.  The  veil  which  under  the  ancient 
system  hung  dark  and  heavily,  barring  off 
all  worshippers  save  the  high  priest  only,  ind 
even  him  on  all  days  isave  one  each  year — 
this  veil  finds  a  certain  analogy  in  the  fiesh 
— the  body  of  Jesua-^fhrougJi  which  we  arei 
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passed  into  the  inner  sanctuary  above.  Does 
the  writer  conceive  of  His  risen  body  as  actu- 
ally there,  witnessing  to  His  ever-living  medi- 
ation, and  introducing  every  believing  heart 

'to  the  mercy-seat  above] "With   true 

heart/'  sincere  and  honest  before  God;  in 
most  assured  faith  that  shuts  off  all  doubt 
and  fear ;  our  hearts  cleansed  from  all  con- 
scious evil,  all  sins  of  which  our  moral  sense 
takes  cognizance,  and  our  life  washed  to 
purity  as  the  priest  under  the  old  economy 
must  eschew  all  external  impurity — so  let  us 
come  to  God. 

23.  Let  U8  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our 
faith  without  wavering  ;  for  He  is  faithful 
that  promised  ; 

24.  And  let  us  consider  one  another  to 
provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  loorhs : 

25.  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  our- 
selves together^  as  the  manner  of  some  is ;  hut 
exhorting  one  anotJier :  and  so  much  the 
more,  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching, 

"  The  profession  of  our  faith^^  but  the 
Greek  has  the  usual  word  for  hope  ["  elpis  "] 
and  not  faith.  The  sense,  however,  is  not 
essentially  different.  They  had  professed  to 
hope  for  salvation  through  the  gospel.  The 
writer  exhorts  them  to  hold  that  hope  fast 
and  not  apostatize  to  Judaism,  and  to  hold 
it  fast  because  He  who  had  promised  salvation 
through  Christ  was  infinitely  faithful  to  His 
promises.  They  need  never  fear  that  His 
words  of  promise  might  fail.  Such  fearing 
even  were  an  insult  to  God — a  grievous  sin  1 

^Let  us  have  our  minds  upon  each  other 

in  mutual  affectionate  watchfulness. "To 

provoke  one  another ;  ^  but  we  must  take  this 
word  "provoke"  in  its  good  sense  only — 
that  of  encouraging,  stimidating,  and  not  of 

exasperating. And  remember  well  the 

social  power  of  your  Christian  assemblies, 
your  meetings  for  prayer,  praise,  and  Christian 
Gonmiunion;  forsake  not  those  meetings  as 
some  have  done,  perhaps  through  indolence, 
or  through  fear  of  incurring  the  odium  or 
peril  of  professing  Christ  before  His  enemies. 

^Exhort  one  another  the  more  as  ye  see 

the  day  drawing  near. But  what  "  day,^* 

and  why  should  its  near  approach  call  for 
special  exhortation  and    increased   mutual 

watchfulness  1 ^The  reader  cannot  fail  to 

notice  that  the  words — "the  day** — ^are  to 
us  entirely  indefinite.  To  a  stranger  they 
give  no  clue  in  themselves  to  the  day  in- 
.tended.    And  yet  none  can  doubt  that  these 


two  words — "  the  day  " — were  entirely  defi- 
nite to  those  Hebrew  converts.  Tliey  knew 
what  day  was  meant  It  was  to  them  a 
well-known  day.  They  had  heard  about  it 
before.  They  knew  that  some  remarkable 
event  was  expected ;  had  been  talked  about 
till  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  to  define 

it  further  than  to  call  it  "  the  day^ ^The 

reader  will  readily  recall  the  current  Old 
Testament  usage  of  the  phrase — "The  day 
of  the  Lord ; "  to  signify  some  signal  mani- 
festation of  the  Almighty.  Compare  Joel 
i.  15 — "Alas,  for  the  day!  for  the  day  of 
the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  as  a  destruction 
from  the  Almighty  shall  it  come.''  And 
Isa.  iL  12— "For  the  day  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  shall  be  upon  every  proud  one,  and 
he  shall  be  brought  low,"  etc.  Amos  v.  18 
— "The  day  of  the  Lord  is  darkness  and 

not  light." ^Next,  let  it  be  remembered 

that  Jesus  had  plainly  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  indeed  had  fixed  its 
date  within  that  generation.  When  this 
epistle  was  written  (near  a.d.  65),  the 
average  lifetime  of  a  human  generation  had 
nearly  passed.  Thoughtful  Christians,  there- 
fore, may  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  that 
time  in  constant  expectation  of  its  near  ap- 
proach. Tbey  could  see  its  forcshadowings. 
They  saw  the  day  approaching.  In  the 
dread  issues  of  that  day  all  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians must  have  felt  a  thrilling  interest.  It 
behoved  them  to  have  their  spiritual  loins 
girt  about ;  their  lamps  trimmed  and  burn- 
ing— to  be  in  peace  with  God,  whose  vials  of 
wrath  were  so  soon  to  be  poured  forth  upon 
their  beloved  city  and  people.  How  fearful 
if  the  breaking  upon  them  of  that  dread  day 
were  to  find  them  apostate  from  God,  or  so 
recreant  in  duty  and  so  estranged  in  heart  as 
to  fall  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  Almighty. 


SUPPLEMENTABT  NOTEa 

Vers,  15 — 17.  "Is  a  witness;*'  Greek: 
and  testifies  for  us  also.  "Upon  their 
minds ; "  better :  in  iJieir  understanding, 
"  I  will  write ; "  Greek :  /  will  inscribe.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  and 
from  Him  comes  the  whole  God-inspired 
(dtovyevaroc)  written  word.  He  also  in  that 
word   is    the  witness,  that  with    Christ's 
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letum  to  the  Father  all  is  accomplished, 
and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  to  procure 
for  us  inward  perfecting,  and  a  complete 
restoration  to  communion  with  God.  In 
fffi'iy  the  author  assumes  identity  of  faith 
and  conviction  in  his  readers  and  himself. 
He  gives  an  extract  fix>m  the  words 
already  cited  (ch.  viii.  8 — 12)  from  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  He  regards  the 
words  which  he  is  citing  as  an  utterance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  deals  freely  with 
them ;  but  this  very  freedom  with  regard  to 
the  mere  letter  of  Scripture  is  also  a  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  vofjoQ  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  destroyed,  but  deepened 
and  spiritualized.  The  law  once  written  on 
the  heart  passes  from  the  condition  of  a 
mere  ypct/ifia  to  that  of  Tcvtvfxa.  Man's 
relation  to  Grod  becomes  inward  and  spiritual, 
and  his  desire  for  salvation  ceases  to  demand 
an  outward  work,  but  concentrates  its  view 
npon  the  grace  already  procured,  and  seeks 
to  enter  into  and  apprehend  it.  This  once- 
for-all  justifying  grace  is  the  basis  on  which, 
according  to  Jeremiah,  the  new  covenant  is 
founded.  It  follows,  therefore,  plainly  from 
this  prophecy,  that  the  new  covenant,  of 
which  tiie  Mediator  has  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  be  the  end  of 
all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament. — 
DditzscJi.  To  have  the  law  of  the  Lord  in 
our  mouth  merely,  and  make  our  boast  of  it, 
is  nothing ;  but  whoever  has  it  written  on 
his  heart,  and  retains  it,  he  is  pleasing  to 
God.— iSftarAre. 

Ver,  18.  Where  there  is  an  atjatrtc  roirriav 
(i.  6.  T(Sv  hfiapTi^y  Kol  tQv  avofitQv)^  i,  e, 
where  there  is  an  absolute  forgiveness  of 
sins,  no  room  or  necessity  remains  for  any 
€in-offering,  any  further  atonement,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  legal  sacrifices  which  were 
instituted  to  xheet  man's  need  and  craving 
for  such  atonement,  but  were  unable  in 
themselves  to  satisfy  it — Dditzsch.  The 
death  of  Christ,  the  end  of  all  sacrifices  :  (1) 
Because  there  is  needed  no  other  remem- 
brance of  sin ;  (2)  Because  sin  is  now  really 
taken  away. — SchleiermcKJier.  The  efficient 
cause  of  our  salvation  is  the  eternal,  gracious 
will  of  God ;  the  meritonoua  cause  is  Jesus 
Christ  with  His  personal  sacrifice.  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  hidden  purpose  of 
Ood;  we  should  rather  regulate  ourselves 
and  all  things  according  to  His  revealed  will. 
In  Christ's  oifering  of  Himself  for  our  re- 


demption is  evinced  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  righteous  and  the  'gracimis  will  of  God* 
TJie  cross  is  the  altar  on  which  Christ  has 
offered,  once  for  all,  His  blood  for  atonement^ 
and  His  body  for  sanctification.  Obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  not  merely  gives  t}alue 
to  the  sacrifice  we  bring,  but  is  in  itself  the 
best  sacrifice. — Lange, 

Vers.  19 — 21.  The  purpose  of  the  whole 
preceding  exposition,  to  which  €he  oZv  refers^ 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  following 
results  :r-(l)  Christ  is,  through  death,  by 
which  as  our  High  Priest  He  effected  our 
atonement,  gone  back  to  God ;  and  (2)  Ha 
is  now  partaker  of  co-equal  majesty  with  the 
heavenly  Father ;  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
once  -  accomplished  reconciliation  He  rules 
and  acts  as  our  High-priestly  intercessor.  On 
these  two  great  results  of  the  whole  previ- 
ous exposition  (vii.  1 — x.  18),  as  on  two 
mighty  columns,  the  writer  now  bases  the 
exhortations  which  follow,  iy^ovrtQ  being 
placed  significantly  in  the  foreground.  We 
Christians  have  and  possess,  in  consequence 
of  those  two  great  facts,  Christ's  return  to 
the  Father,  and  His  majestic  session  at  God's 
right  hand,  a  twofold  position  of  privilege ; 
(1)  We  have  xappijalaVf  &c.,  i.  e,  our  first 
privilege  is  a  right  of  entrance  into  the 
Divine  sanctuary;  and  then,  (2)  as  a  conse- 
quence of  having  this  right,  a  joyous  confid- 
ence to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  It  is  this  feeling 
of  confidence  which  is  expressed  in  trafipriaia*] 
Our  being  entitled  to  ent^r  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  the  place  of  God's  essential  pre- 
sence, is  a  source  of  joyful  confidence  to  our 
minds  :  wo  may  approach  now  with  perfect 
freedom,  as  being  assured  of  admission.  And 
this  confidence  we  have  ir  rf  atfiari  'Iij^ov* 
It  is  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  our  recon- 
ciliation which  is  the  basis  and  the  source  of 
our  confidence.  Christ,  in  high  priestly-wise^ 
has  preceded  us  (comp.  the  vpd^pofioc  of  vi. 
20) ;  we  follow  Him  along  the  way  which 
He  has  opened  and  formed  for  us,  knowing 
ourselves  to  be  now  reconciled  and  sanctified 
by  the  one  oblation  (Tpoai^opd)  of  His  blood 
outpoured  on  earth  and  presented  in  heaven. 
The  opening  and  formation  of  this  way  of 
approach  is  expressed  in  the  relative  clause 
attached  to  ec<roBov :  ijy  iveKaiPiaiy  iifiiy  oSoy 
irpoafaToy  Koi  ^Qvav — He  has  consecrated,  or 
inaugurated,  the  entrance-way.  'Eyjcaci'c^ecK 
in  Hellenistic  Greek  is  the  term  for  dedicat- 
ing or  setting  apart  for  future  use  (so  Deut* 
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XX.  5,  of  the  dedication  of  a  newly-built 
house).  Upoff^aroc  would  signify,  undoubt- 
edly, in  accordance  with  its  etymology  (like 
vtoro/ioc),  newly  slain,  just  killed  (so  in 
Homer,  77.  xxiv.  757) ;  but  we  can  hardly 
admit  an  allusion  here  to  the  Lord's  death 
(Grerhard),  as  the  etymological  meaning  is 
quite  lost  sight  of  in  later  classical  and  Hel- 
lenistic usage  (e.  g,  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  the  word 
is  used  for  ''new  gods; "  Ecclus.  ix.  10,  for 
"  a  new  friend ;"  Joseph.  Antiq,  L  18,  3,  for 
recent  disagreement  in  contrast  with^  former 
concord).  Upoo-^qroc  has  here,  therefore, 
simply  the  meaning  of  newly -made,  or 
recent :  a  hitherto  untrodden,  newly-opened 
way  (Hofmann).  The  heavenly  way  opened 
for  us  by  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
compared  with  that  into  the  earthly  sanctu- 
ary (chap.  ix.  7  sq.) — one  never  trodden 
before.  No  saint  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
whatever  degree  he  might  stand. of  prepara- 
tory or  prevenient  grace,  could  draw  nigh  to 
God  so  confidently,  so  joyously,  so  familiarly 
as  we  can  now  (Stier).  This  new  way, 
whose  formation  constitutes  a  broad  division 
between  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments,  is 
also  (fatra.  This  ^Jo-a  is  variously  explained : 
A  way  "leading  to  life"  (De  Wette) ;  a 
"life-giving"  way  (Olshausen) ;  an  "abid- 
ing, imperishable  "  way  (Bleek)  ;  "  consisting 
in  an  act  of  living  power "  (Ebrard) ;  "  to 
go  this  way  is  no  dead  work  of  the  dead, 
but  truth,  and  power,  and  life  before  God  " 
(Stier).  But  all  this  does  not  strike  the  real 
key-note.  Weiss  rightly  explains  the  iXiriQ 
(wad  of  St.  Peter  (which  Bleek  refers  to  here) 
as  a  hope  which  is  an  effect  and  sign  of 
rcgeneratiwi :  "  A  living  energy,  not  a  lifeless 
conviction  or  sentiment,  but  one  affecting 
and  transforming  the  whole  inward  man, 
and  influencing  every  part  of  the  outward 
conduct."  So  i^uKTa  is  here  the  antithesis  of 
that  which  is  lifeless  and  powerless.  The 
way  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  simply  a  lifeless  pavement  trodden  by 
the  high  priest,  and  by  him  alone ;  the  way 
opened  by  Jesus  Christ  is  one  that  really 
leads  and  carries  all  who  enter  it  into  the 
heavenly  rest,  being,  in  fact,  the  reconciliation 
of  mankind  with  God,  once  and  for  ever 
effected  by  Him  through  His  ascension  to 
the  Father  —  "a  living  way,"  because  one 
with  the  living  person  and  abiding  work  »of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  new  and  living  way 
Christ  has  opened  to  us  "  through  the  veil" 


This  may  be  explained  either  by  a  refeTciice 
to  St.  John  ii.  21,  where  the  Lord  speaks  of 
the  temple  of  His  body,  or  to  St.  Matt.  xxyiL 
51,  where  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the 
Jewish  temple  at  the  time  of  th^  Lord's 
death  exposed  to  view  the  inner  sanctuary. 
The  latter  is  the  right  reference.     The  rend- 
ing of  the  earthly  temple-veil  at  the  cruci- 
fixion was  really  an  emblem  of  that  of  which 
the  writer  here  speaks.     Li  the  former  pas- 
sage (John  ii.  21)  the  Lord  regards  His  oju 
body  as  a  temple  indwelt  by  the  Godhead, 
whereas  here  the  point  of  view  is  different 
It  is  not  as  God-man,  but  as  High  Priest 
ministeriDg  before  God,  that  the  writer  is 
here  regarding  Him.     While  He  was  with 
us  here  below,  the  weak,  limit -bound,  and 
mortal  aap^  (chap.  v.  7)  which  He  had  as- 
sumed for  our  sakes  hung  like  a  curtain 
between  Him  and  the  Divine  sanctuary  into 
which  He  would  enter ;  and  in  order  to  such 
entrance,  this  curtain  had  to  be  withdrawn 
by  death,  even  as  tbe  high  priest  had  to 
draw  aside  the  temple-veil  in  order  to  make 
his  entry  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.     The  Lord 
in  death  laid  aside  the  Adamic  conditions  of 
His  human  nature,  to  resume  it  again  trans- 
figured and  glorified ;   and  in  this  way  He 
reconciled  us  in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through 
death  (Col.  i.  22),  so  that  as  now  between 
Him  and  Grod,  so  also  between  God  and  us, 
the  flesh  should  be  no  more  a  separating 
barrier. — Delitzach.  During  the  life  of  Christ 
on  earth  His  flesh  had  th»  flame  influence  as 
the  veil  between  the  outer  and  inner  8an^ 
tuary  of  the  temple.     Full  and  unobstructed 
communion  with  God  had  in  this  a  barrier 
which  must  first  be  overcome,  but  which  Tras 
completely  removed  in  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Christ.     Our  way  to  God  leads  alwa^ 
through  this  rent  veil  of  His  flesh,  which  is 
the  henceforth  unveiled  and  ever-open  gate- 
way to  heaven. — Lange.     That  the  way  has 
been  consecrated  for  us,  indicates  our  right  to 
walk  in  it;  and  also  an  obligation  resting 
on  us  not  to  decline  walking  in  it.     Kot  in 
the  Spirit,  not  in  His  higher  nature  and 
dignity,  not  in  so  far  as  He  was  in  the 
form  and  essential  likene^  of  God,  haa  the 
Son  of  Grod  consecrated  for  men  the  living 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all ;  but  rath^  in  so 
far  as  He  has  humbled  Himself  to  the  form 
of  a  servant  in  our  sinful  flesh,  and  in 
the   flesh  has  suffered  and  conquered.  — 
I  Menken.  . 
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Verse  21.  The  writer  proceeds  to  a  second 
fact  oa  which  to  base  his  exhortation  ;  viz. 
the  eternal  priesthood  of  the  ascended  Jesus, 
as  now  exercised  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Father.   "  High  priest ; "  Greek :  great 
jpriest.     By  this  we  are  to  understand  not 
simply  a  high  priest,  but  one  who  is  at  the 
same  time  Priest  and  King,  one  who  is  en- 
throned as  Priest  above  all  created  heavens. 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  **  house 
of  God  "  here  1     Comparing  iv.  14 ;  viii.  2  ; 
ix.  11  ;  xii.  24,  and  the  €i(ro^oy  tQv  iyiuty  of 
verse  19,  together  with  John  xiv.  2  (ev  r^ 
iiui^  rov  Ilarpoc  fu>v),  it  would  seem  that  the 
heaven  of  glory,  the  place  of  angels  and 
blessed  spirits,  is  what  is  here  called  the 
house  of  God.     A  reference,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  ilL  3—6  might  seem  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  Church  on  earth,  as  being  that 
<*  house  of  God  "  in  which  Moses  ministered 
as  servant,  but  over  which  Christ  is  placed 
as  Son.^   The  term  **  house  "  designates  both 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  family,  and  the 
family  itself.      So  that  even  if  the  first 
intention  of  the  word  be  here  to  designate 
the  heavenly  tabernacle  (aKtipfi),  where  God 
reveals  Himself   in  glory  to    the   Church 
triumphant,  it  may  be  held  to  include  at  the 
aame  time  the  members  of  that  Church,  the 
company  of  the  blessed  for  whom  faith  has 
been  changed  to  vision,  and  that  without 
excluding  even  the  members  of  the  Church 
here,  who  are  already  citizens  of  that  heavenly 
-city  (see  on  xii.  22).     But  to  have  so  great  a 
Priest  over  us  in  our  pilgrinu^e  towards  the 
-eternal  home,  and  to  be  enabled  even  now  in 
prayer  to  reach  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
Divine  sanctuary,  the  very  heart  of  Grod,  how 
great  are  these  privileges,  how  full  of  com- 
fort, but  also  how  full  of  warning  \-:-D€litz8ch, 
Christ  is  the  great  High  Priest  in  respect  (1) 
to  His  person ;  (2)  to  His  office ;  (3)  to  believ- 
ers, of  whom  He  is  the  head. — Starke.  Chris- 
tians have  two  important  advantages,  which 
not  merely  edaUUh  the  possibility,  but  furnish 
a  practical  living  inducement  to  draw  near  to 
God :  (1)  The  jojrful  and  confident  boldness 
to  make  use  of  the  entrance  to  the  formerly 
closed,  but  now  opened  heavenly  sanctuary ; 
(2)  The  PHesi  over  the  house  of  God,  exalted 
above  every  priesthood,  Jesus  Christ. — Lange. 

*  The  former  interpretation  is  held  by  Theophy- 
lact,  Bohme,  Bleek.  De  Wette,  Lunemann,  &c. : 
tbje  latter  by  Theodoret,  CEcumenius,  Calov,  Este, 
Thoiock,  Ebrard,  Rofmasm,  &c. 


Yer.  22.  As  the  double  clause,  commenc- 
ing with  fxoKTcc  and  ending  with  cttI  roy 
oTjcok  tov  Qiou,  states  the  objective  privileges 
of  the  Christian  covenant,  by  which  our 
approach  to  the  throne  of  grace,  or  God 
Hunself ,  is  rendered  possible  ;  so  the  double 
clause  ifipayriaftiyoi  and  XcXov^cVoi,  ending 
with  Kadapfy  expresses  the  subjective  con- 
ditions of  a  personal  apprehension  of  those 
privileges  by  us.  The  entrance  to  the  Divine 
eternal  sanctuary  is  henceforth  opened  to  us, 
its  great  High  Priest  being  there  as  our 
reconciler.  But  how  could  we  avail  our- 
selves of  that  privilege,  if  we  approached  the 
sanctuary  as  still  unsanctified  ?  In  reply  to 
this  question,  the  later  participial  clauses  tell 
us  of  a  twofold  sanctification  provided  for  us, 
which  once  for  all  has  rendered  it  possible 
for  us  to  enter,  as  hallowed  persons,  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  And  between  the  objective  and 
subjective  conditions  of  this  approach  comes 
the  |icra  oKridiyfiQ  Kup^iag  ly  ifKupotpopiq. 
TiortiaQ,  stating  the  disposition  of  mind  in 
which  each  act  of  approach  should  be  made. 
Firstly,  we  must  come  "with  a  true  heart," 
%.  e.  a  heart  entirely  that  which  it  ought  to  be, 
a  heart  without  hypocrisy,  mthout  double- 
mindedness.  And  secondly,  we  must  come 
"  with  full  assurance  of  faith  "  (comp.  vi.  1 1), 
t.  e.  without  any  disbelief  or  diffidence  as  to 
our  right  of  approach  and  certainty  of  ac- 
ceptance, through  the  entrance  and  presence 
of  our  great  High  Priest.  We  are  (1)  To  draw 
near — "sprinkled,  as  to  our  hearts,"  these 
being  the  objects  of  the  action :  and  with 
this  consequence,  that  they  are  thereby 
delivered  from  an  evil  conscience ;  pavTii^eiy 
&ir6  being  used  scnsu  prcegnante  for  to  sprinkle, 
and  thereby  cleanse  or  purify ;  and  trvvf/^iyo-tc 
vovfipd  for  the  inward  consciousness  of  guilt 
or  sin  ;  for  when  a  man's  life  and  action 
are  evil,  his  very  conscience,  so  far  as  it  is 
conscious  of  such  evil,  is  itself  Toyiipd,  It  is 
then  an  inwardly  justifying  and  sanctifying 
payrifryLo^  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us, 
namely,  "the  sprinkling  (pavriafidg)  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ "  (1  Pet.  i  2),  which, 
having  been  shed  for  this  purpose,  is  called 
(xii.  24)  "the  blood  of  sprinkling"  (al/ia 
payritTfjiov,  comp.  chap.  ix.  14).  Again,  we 
are  (2)  to  have  "our  bodies  washed  with 
pure  water." — Dditzsch.  (Better:  having  been 
sprinJdedj  having  been  waslied.  These  are  not 
parts  of  the  exhortation,  but  conditions  of 
it. — Sckaff,)    Calvin,  Limborch,  Ebrard,  &c., 
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undeTstand  this  oxpression  as  a  merely  33011- 
bolical  or  figurative  one  for  an  inward  and 
purely  spiritual  operation  of  Divine  grace. 
Beza  recognizes  a  reference  to  baptism,  and 
contents  himself  with  interpreting  vdari  icada- 
p^  by  Spirtttis  Saiicti  gratia,  Menken 
understands  the  words  as  referring  to  baptism 
but  recognizes  the  unio  sacramentalis,  Eeuss 
refers  it  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  Lange  to 
baptism,  observing :  "  Baptism  forms  the 
transitive  point  from  the  objective  system 
of  salvation  to  its  subjective  appropriation 
through  the  grace  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
Divine  arrangement,  it  sacramentally  imparts, 
and  contains  in  itself  the  obligation  to  holi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  reconciled  and  justified 
(liom.  vL  3  ff. ;  1  Pet.  iii.  21)  ;  and  also 
actually  icorlcs  the  washing  away  of  sin" 
(Acts  xxii.  16;  1  Cor.  vl  Wy—Scliafs 
Edition,  Delitzsch  also  refers  it  to  baptism, 
and  says  :  "  The  appeal  to  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25, 
in  favour  of  the  figurative  interpretation  here 
is  inadmissible.  The  prophet  is  indeed  him- 
self speaking  figuratively,  and  the  sprinkling 
with  him  is  as  purely  figurative  as  the 
water ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
prophecy  it  is  not  only  the  substantial  mean- 
ing, but  also  the  very  form  itself  which  is 
prophetic;  and  so  here  in  Ezekiel,  then,  is 
a  real  prophecy  of  the  grace  of  baptism 
as  clothed  in  a  visible  sacramental  form." 
Delitzsch,  however,  holds  that  the  Divine 
operation  here  spoken  of  on  the  (fvi'iilr)9iq  is 
to  be  regarded  as  cxtrarsacramcntal,  and  that 
on  the  (ra»/ia  as  a  sacramental  one,  and  says  : 
**  For  though  the  believer  obtains  in  baptism 
the  washing  away  of  sins  (Acts  xxii.  16 ; 
1  Cor.  vi.  11),  and  although  baptism  as  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration  exerts  both  a 
justifying  and  sanctifying  energy,  and  as 
such  hallows  both  the  personal  or  moral, 
and  the  natural  or  bodUy  life,  yet  the  ex- 
pression nowhere  occurs  in  Scripture,  that 
we  are  therein  or  thereby  *  sprinkled '  with 
the  blood  of  Christ.  To  refer  the  pavTiafiov 
ai/iaroQ  of  1  Pet.  i.  2  to  baptism  is  precari- 
ous ;  the  allusion  in  the  first  instance  being 
to  Ex.  xxiv.  7  sq.,  and  so  rather  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  than  to  baptism. 
It  is,  therefore,  but  few  interpreters,  who, 
like  Homeius,  have  thus  referred  to  baptism 
the  kppavTKTiiivoi  of  our  text,  the  far  greater 
number — ancients  (Greek  and  Latin),  Ke- 
formers,  and  post-Eeformers  (as  Gerhard,  Se- 
bastian  Schmidt,  <&c.)  —  interpreting  it  of 


a  purely  inward  and  spiritual  operation  of 
Divine  grace.  Had,  indeed,  the  writer  meant 
to  be  understood  otherwise,  he  would  surely 
rather  have  given  precedence  to  the  danse 
which  immistakeably  refers  to  baptism,  and 
substituted  for  the  (in  this  connection)  leas 
appropriate  term  ippavntTfiivoi  ('  sprinkled *), 
one  more  suitable  to  the  action  implied  by  the 
terms  fiaimtFpoQ,  Xovrpov,  such  as  ncaOapto/ii- 
vou  As  in  reference  to  the  other  sacrament  we 
are  compelled  by  our  Lord^s  teaching  in  the 
6th  of  St.  John  to  recognize  an  extra-sacra- 
mental reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  of  which  the  sole  instrument  is  faith, 
so  beside  and  after  baptism  may  we  likewise 
recognize  a  purely  spiritual  sprinkling  or 
washing  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  means 
of  faith,  of  which  the  Christian  daily  stands 
in  n^ed  for  tlie  cleansing  of  his  garments 
(Rev.  vii.  14)  and  for  his  progress  in  sancti- 
tication  (1  John  L  7).  We,  as  Christians,  are 
all  priests,  having  received  a  sacerdotal  sprink- 
ling, and  being  cleansed  in  a  sacerdotal  laver 
— a  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  Christ  which 
imparts  a  joyous  sense  of  justification  before 
God,  and  so  daily  relieves  the  conscience  from 
the  pollution  and  burden  of  unpardoned  sin ; 
and  a  laver  of  baptism  whose  cleansing 
waters  have  penetrated  not  only  into  the 
depths  of  our  moral  consciousness,  but  also 
into  the  very  ground  of  our  bodily  nature  with 
a  spiritually  quickening  and  healing  power. 
We  therefore  are  sanctified,  not  carnally,  or 
in  mere  outward  show,  but  inwardly  and 
spiritually,  and  yet  so  that  the  whole  of  our 
being,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  partakes  of  the 
new  impulse.  Sprinkled  with  that  blood 
which  speaketh  evermore  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  and  washed  with  baptismal  water 
sacramentally  impregnated  with  the  same, 
we  are  at  all  times  privileged  to  approach  by 
a  new  and  living  way  the  heavenly  temple, 
entering  by  faith  its  inner  sanctuary,  and 
there  presenting  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
God.  The  unspeakable  blessings  which  this 
entry  procures  to  us  form  the  ground  (comp. 
iv.  14 — 16)  of  the  following  exhortation.'' 
Fansset  observes  :  ^'  Both  the  hearts  and  the 
bodies  are  cleansed.  The  legal  purifications 
were  with  blood  of  animal  victims  and  with 
water,  and  could  only  cleanse  the  Jlesk  (chap, 
ix.  13,  21),  Christ's  blood  purifies  the /iear< 
and  conscience.  The  Aaronic  priest,  in  enter- 
ing the  Holy  place,  washed  yfith  water  (chap, 
ix.  19)  in  the  brazen  laver.     Believers,  as 
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priests  to  God,  are  once  for  all  washed  in 
body  (as  distinguished  from  'hearts')  at 
baptism.  As  we  have  an  immaterial,  and  a 
material  nature,  the  cleansing  of  both  is  ex- 
pressed by  'hearts'  and  'body,'  the  incer 
and  the  outer  man ;  so  the  whole  man,  mate- 
rial and  immaterial.  The  baptism  of  the 
body,  however,  is  not  the  mere  putting  away 
of  material  filth,  nor  an  act  operating  by 
intrinsic  efficacy,  but  the  sacramental  seal, 
applied  to  the  outer  man,  of  a  spiritual  wash- 
ing (1  Pet.  iiL  21).  'Body'  (not  merely 
'flesh,'  the  carnal  part,  as  2  Cor.  vii.  1)  in- 
cludes the  «7/u>Z6  material  man,  which  needs 
cleansing,  as  being  redeemed,  as  well  as  the 
soul.  The  body,  once  polluted  with  sin, 
is  washed,  so  as  to  be  fitted  like  Christ's 
holy  body,  and  by  His  body,  to  be  spiritu- 
ally a  pure  and  living  offering." — Student's 
Commentary, 

Yer.  23.  Heaven  is  now  accessible  to  us, 
but  as  yet  only  in  the  spirit  and  by  faith. 
Christ  is  our  High  Priest  there,  but  as  yet 
unseen;  we  are  still  among  those  members 
of  His  family  whose  pilgrimage  is  not  yet 
over.  To  see  Him  as  He  is,  in  royal  state, 
triumphant  over  every  foe,  and  to  enter  on 
the  riches  of  our  inheritance  in  Him,  is  still 
for  us  an  object  of  hope,  which,  as  an  anchor 
of  our  souls,  is  fixed  already  in  the  sanctuary 
above.  But  this  hope  in  us  (1  Pet.  iii.  15), 
like  the  faith  from  which  it  springs,  being 
full  of  joyous  assurance  (chap.  vi.  11),  can- 
not remain  dumb ;  it  must  speak,  and  give  a 
reason  both  to  friends  and  enemies  of  its  own 
existence.  It  utters  itself  in  a  frank  con- 
fession which  we  are  to  hold  fast;  so  fast 
and  steadfast  as  neither  to  be  allured  nor 
frightened  from  it,  nor  tempted  by  the  un- 
promisiDg  aspect  of  the  present  to  depreciate 
its  grandeur  or  to  doubt  its  reality.  And  of 
this  hope  we  need,  under  no  circumstances  of 
discouragement,  be  ever  ashamed ;  the  Grod 
who  has  made  the  promise  on  which  it  leans 
is  the  absolutely  faithful  and  true ;  perjury 
or  breach  of  promise  are  in  the  widest 
antithesis  to  His  nature  (vi.  18) ;  He  must 
be  as  good  as  His  word.  How  beautifully 
is  the  exhortation  here  disposed  in  conformity 
"With  the  Pauline  triad  of  Christian  graces 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  13;  1  Thess.  i.  3i  v.  8;  Col.  i.  4)  I 
First,  the  injunction  to  approach  in  the  full 
assurance  of  faith  ;  then  that  to  hold  fast  the 
confession  of  our  hope ;  and  now  a  third,  to 
godly  rivalry  in  the  manifestation  of  Christian 


charity  (ver.  24). — Delitzsch.  God  is  faith- 
ful to  fulfil  what  He  has  promised,  and  to 
guard  what  He  has  given.  This  should 
furnish  to  our  faith  and  hope  a  double  basis 
for  a  joyful  confession. — StarJce. 

Ver.  24.  The  writer  is  addressing  aU  his 
readers  as  brethren  {dhX<l>ol,  ver.  19),  having 
in  common  equal  rights  of  approach  to  the 
eternal  sanctuary,  and  to  a  share  in  all  the 
blessings  of  the  household  of  Christ.  As 
such,  they  must  act  in  a  brotherly  way  one 
toward  another.  Chrysostom,  Theoderet,  The- 
ophylact.  Pierce,  Bleek,  and  others  make  the 
purpose  of  this  mutual  observation  to  be  a 
self-provoking  on  each  man's  part  to  imitate 
the  love  and  the  good  deeds  of  his  neighbour. 
But  this  interpretation  obscures  the  first  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  sentence.  The 
exhortation  is  rather  in  opposition  to  that 
selfish  indifierence  to  the  condition  and 
interests  of  one's-  neighbour  which  character- 
izes the  man  of  this  world ;  and  the  irapo£- 
vafioc  which  is  its  result  is  the  only  "  pro- 
vocation" worthy  of  the  Christian,  a  stirring 
up  the  brethren  to  a  rivalry  in  good  works. 
The  verb  Karavoiiy  is  one  specially  familiar 
to  St.  Luke.  Hapo^vfffids  recurs  only  once  in 
the  Kew  Testament,  and  again  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Luke  (Acts  rv.  30),  but  there  in  a 
bad  sense,  the  "irritation"  of  the  dispute 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Here,  of  course, 
it  is  used  in  a  good  aense^-'—Delitzsch.  One 
Christian  must  be  guardian  of  another,  and 
rebuke  with  words  whatever  runs  counter 
to  God  and  holiness.  Every  one  musi  look 
first  to  himself,  and  seek  in  all  respects  to 
make  a  cerf|iin  advancement,  and  keep  and 
increase  what  he  has;  but  this  same  well- 
regulated  self-love  he  must  also  evince  for 
his  neighbour,  on  the  ground  of  a  common 
membership  in  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ. 
— Starke.  Our  sacred  priestly  obligations  as 
Christians  :  (1)  Priestly  approach  to  the 
mercy-seat ;  (2)  the  priestly  sprinkling  of  our 
hearts ;  (3)  the  priestly  holding  fast  to  oui 
confession  of  hope ;  (4)  the  priestly  receiving 
of  one  another  in  love. — GeroJc 

Ver.  25.  It  is  thus  shown  them  what  they 
must  avoid  and  what  they  must  practise,  in 
order  to  secure  this  wholesome  Christian 
influence  of  one  upon  another.  They  must 
beware  of  laxity  in  attendance  on  religious 
assemblies,  and  encourage  the  practice  of 
Christian  exhortation.  The  words  apply 
neither  to  a  neglect  of  duty  towards  the 
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Church,  nor  to  the  forsaking  of  her  when 
involved  in  peril,  distress,  and  need.  For 
iirtavyaytoyri  never  signifies  the  Christian 
hody,  hut  only  assemiltj,  congregation,  and 
it  is  only  the  eavrcav  that  restricts  this  to 
the  readers,  as  a  Christian  and  worshipping 
assembly.  The  incidental  clause  KaQ^Q  e6oc 
Tttriy  shows  that  the  withdrawal  from  the 
religious  assemblages  had  with  some  already 
begun,  yet  that  no  formal  apostasy  is  meant, 
but  simply  such  negligence  and  lukewarm- 
ness  as  came  perilously  near  it.  Every  one, 
he  teaches,  is  bound  in  duty  to  the  whole 
congregation  to  minister  to  its  edification 
both  by  word  and  example.  If  he  neglect 
this,  he  incurs  a  great  responsibility.  And 
the  duty  is  enforced  by  a  further  consider- 
ation, viz.,  the  more  evidently  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  seen  to  be  approaching.  Among  the 
various  designations  of  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  for  judgment,  this  4  ^/fcpa  (here,  and 
1  Cor.  iii.  13)  is  the  briefest.  It  is  the 
day  of  days,  the  final,  the  decisive  day  of 
time,  the  commencing  day  of  eternity,  break- 
ing through  and  breaking  up  for  the  Church 
of  the  redeemed,  the  night  of  the  present. 
The  author  appeals  to  Ips  reader's  own  sense 
and  conviction  of  the  approach  of  this  great 
day.  The  day  of  Christ,  indeed,  is  ever 
nigh,  continually  approaching  nearer:  we 
must  at  all  times  be  prepared  for  it.  But  at 
the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written  the 


approaching    judgment    on    Jerusalem,  of 
which  so  many  signs  filled  the  sky,  broaglit 
home  the  thought  in  a  peculiarly  vivid  man- 
ner to  men's  minds.  That  judgment,  indeed, 
though  not  the  day  itself,  was  truly  its  fieiy 
and  blood-red  dawn.     The  approaching  day 
is  the  day  of  Christ,  who  comes  not  now  for 
atonement,  but  for  final  judgment    Hence 
the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  fellowship 
with  His  Church  in  giving  and  receiring, 
and  in  mutual  exhortation  to  love  and  good 
works,  is  deduced  from  the  hopeless  and  tern- 
ble  future  which  awaits  apostasy. — Lange  and 
Dditzseh,    Since  the  ascendon  of  Christ,  the 
day  which  ends  the  circling  round  of  days  and 
merges  time  into  eternity,  is  not  merely  appI^ 
bended  by  itself  as  in  a  sort  of  standing  and 
perpetual  proximity,  but  is  expected  as  ap- 
proaching, with  the  conviction   that  every 
new  morning  may  possibly  be  the  last ;  and 
with  the  feeling  that  those  who  are  called 
and  are  qualified  to  judge  the  signs  of  the 
times  (Matt,  xxiv.)  may  by  no  means  OTe^ 
look  the  premonitory  signs,   occurring  in 
history,  of  the  coming  of  this  decisive  day  of 
judgment  and  salvation. — Lange,    From  the 
signs  of  the  times,  from  the  rent  veil,  from 
the  opened  sanctuary,  we  see  that  the  first 
grand  division  of  our  world's  history  has 
past  by,  and  in  a  sense  and  measure,  sach 
as  never  before,  the  day  of  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  draws  near. — Menken. 


THE  GENUmENESS  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

Bt  Rev.  Pbofessob  Pbabodt,  LL.D.,  D.D. 

{Continued  from  page  47.) 


In  my  last  paper  I  sought  to  prove  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Crospels.  I  showed  that  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  could  not 
have  been  written  later  than  the  apostolic 
age;  that  is,  that  they  are  undoubtedly 
works  of  the  first  Christian  century.  We 
will  now  consider  the  proof  that  they  were 
written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear. 


The  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is, 
Why  should  we  not  believe  that  the  Gospels 
were  written  by  these  men  t  We  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  for  so  believing  that 
we  have  for  our  belief  in  authorship  gener- 
ally. When  we  find  an  author's  name 
attached  to  a  book  with  tiie  earliest  mention 
of  it,  and  that  name  remains  so  attached 
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fiom  generation  to  geneiation  Tntbont  ite 
rightful  use  being  once  called  in  question, 
the  probability  is  little  less  than  certainty 
that  the  name  properly  belongs  to  it.  Thus, 
although  there  is  no  quotation  or  mention  of 
the  "Theogony"  or  of  the  "Works  and 
Days  "  until  some  four  hundred  years  from 
the  time  "when  they  were  "written,  because 
when  mention  of  them  is  first  found  they  are 
spoken  of  as  Hesiod's,  and  no  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed as  to  their  authorship  in  the  age 
when  such  re&sons  for  doubt  as  there  might 
have  been  could  not  have  grown  obsolete, 
classical  scholars  have  consented  to  call  them 
Hesiod's,  with  a  unanimity  broken  only  .by 
certain  extremists  of  that  class  of  critics 
whose  fundamental  canon  is  that  "things 
are  not  what  they  seem."  The  Histories  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  known  to  be 
theirs  only  on  this  ground ;  and  the  case  is 
the  same  "with  most  books,  modem  no  less 
than  ancient.  We  have  no  detailed  account 
of  their  inception,  writing,  and  publication. 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  a  certain  book 
appeared  under  a  certain  name,  and  that  no 
one  ever  gainsayed  that  name,  or  suggested 
that  another  name  ought  to  have  taken  its 
place.  Now,  these  four  Crospels  of  ours  are 
called  the  Grospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  as  early  as  we  can  find  any  traces 
of  their  existence:  they  were  never  called 
by  the  names  of  any  other  men';  nor,  so  far 
as  I  know,  till  the  last  century,  did  any  one 
ever  deny  or  doubt  that  they  were  written 
by  these  men. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  this  general  con- 
sideration.   We  can,  with  entire  distinctness 
and  confidence,  trace  the  very  four  Gospels 
that  we  now  have  as  not  only  in  existence, 
hut  xmiversally  received  in  the  Church,  under 
the  names  which  they  now  bear,  at  a  period 
80  early  that  a  false  theory  as  to  their  origin 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  obtained 
'mdisputed  currency.     In  this  line  of  argu- 
ment I  need  but  two  names.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  doud  of  witnesses  that  might  be  adduced ; 
and  the  Christian  apologist  finds  his  only 
emhaiTassment^  not  that  of  penury,  but  that 
of  superabundant  wealth.    The  voluminous 
testimony  of  the  first  four  centuries  is  invalu- 
able :  there  is  ready  access  to  it  in  Lardner's 
^t  work  and  in  other  less  complete  collec- 
tions; but  there  is  no  subject  to  which  we 
Blight  apply  with  more  literal  truth  than  to 
this  the  Scriptural  saying  "  Out  of  the  mouth 


of  two  or  three  witnessed  the  whole  matter 
shall  be  established." 

My  chief  witnesses  are  Origen  and 
Irenseus.  Origen  was  bom  about  a.d.  185, 
and  was  known  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  time,  and  realized  more  fully  than  any 
other  person  in  classic  or  Christian  antiquity 
the  idea  which  we  attach  to  the  designation 
of  a  critical  scholar.  He  prepared  with 
great  skill  and  care  what  would  now  be  called 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  collated 
with  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  was  a  zealous  collector  of  manu- 
scripts, having  by  his  spiritual  services 
secured  for  his  literary  pursuits  the  affluent 
aid  of  a  man  of  large  wealtL  He,  in  his 
various  books,  quotes  horn  our  present  Gospels 
so  copiously  that,  were  they  lost,  we  could 
almost  replace  them  from  his  quotations. 
He  describes  the  four  Gospels,  and  names 
their  authors,  giving  the  order  of  their  com- 
position precisely  as  they  are  arranged  in  our 
present  Bible.  He  speaks  of  them  as  "  the 
elements  of  the  faith  of  the  Church ; ''  again, 
as  "not  rare  books,  read  only  by  a  few 
studious  persons,  but  in  the  most  common 
use;"  still  farther,  as  "received  without 
controversy ; "  and  yet  once  more,  as  "  be- 
lieved by  all  the  churches  of  God."  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  comparing  different  copies 
of  the  Gospels,  and  commenting  on  the 
various  readings  which  he  found,  which  are 
in  every  instance  identical  with  or  similar 
to  the  various  readings  to  be  collected  from 
now  existing  manuscripts.  There  is  not  the 
faintest  indication  that  the  Gospels  which 
Origen  used  contained  anything  that  is  not 
in  our  present  Gospels;  while  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  his  quotations  from 
them,  his  comments  on  their  phraseology, 
his  frequent  analysis  and  exposition  of  single 
texts  from  them  word  by  word,  and  his 
repeated  mention  of  the  various  readings, 
render  it  absolutely  certain  that  he  had  in 
his  hands  our  present  four  Gospels  substan- 
tially as  they  are  now.  As  Origen  was  of 
Christian .  parentage,  of  liberal  education, 
and  a  public  teacher  of  religion  from  the  age 
of  seventeen,  his  testimony  must  of  necessity 
cover  the  whole  period  embraced  within  his 
personal  memory.  The  Gospels  must  have 
been  regarded  in  his  youth  and  childhood  as 
he  regarded  them;  else,  whatever  his  own 
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opinion  of  them,  lie  could  not  have  spoken 
of  them  as  nniveisally  received  without 
controversy. 

IrenaBus  died  about  the  time  of  Origen's 
entrance  on  public  life.  He  was  contem'- 
porary  with  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  Origen's  teacher.  He  thus  represents 
the  generation  from  which  Origen  derived 
his  knowledge  of  the  Gospels  and  his  rever- 
ence for  them.  He  was  a  man  of  no  little 
learning,  very  extensive  travel,  and  high 
official  standing.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Ter- 
tullian  as  '*  a  diligent  inquirer  into  all  sorts 
of  opinions."  He  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  for  many  years  a  bishop  in  Gaul,  and 
had  numerous  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  Christianity  had  gained  a 
foothold.  He,  beyond  a  doubt,  had  received 
the  very  same  traditions  about  the  Gospels 
that  were  transmitted  to  Origen,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  in  his  possession  precisely 
the  same  Gospels.  He  writes,  "  We  have 
not  received  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
salvation  by  any  others  than  those  by  whom 
the  Gospel  has  come  down  to  us;  which 
Crospel  they  first  preached,  and  afterward, 
by  the  will  of  God,  committed  to  writing 
that  it  might  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of 
our  faith."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 
four  Gospels,  the  circumstances  of  their  com- 
position, and  the  precise  view  with  which 
each  was  written.  He  cites  the  opening 
sentences  of  each  of  the  four,  which  cor- 
respond verbally  with  the  first  sentences  of 
our  Gospels.  He  quotes  frequently  from  the 
Gospels,  and  the  passages  quoted  are  in  every 
instance  to  be  found  in  our  Gospels.  He 
gives  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  contents  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  discriminating  those  portions 
which  are  peculiar  to  Luke  from  those  which 
are  common  to  him  and  one  or  more  of  the 
other  evangelists.  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  had  the  same  Gospels 
that  we  have,  and  that  he  believed  them  to 
have  been  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John. 

Irenseus  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who 
had  been  a  disciple  of  the  Evangelist  John, 
and  he  tells  of  Polycarp*s  relating  his  con- 
versations with  John  and  others  who  had 
been  with  Jesus,  and  of  his  repeating  what 
he  had  heard  from  these  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses about  the  preaching  and  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  all  of  which,  he  says,  Polycarp 
described    "in   accordance   with    what   is 


written,"  that  is,  in  the  Gospels.  Irenexa 
must  have  been  bom  a  little  before  the  death 
of  John  the  Evangelist  If  the  Grospels  wen 
of  post-apostolic  authorship,  they  must  have 
been  written  during  his  lifetime.  He  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  familiar  with  the  traditions 
of  the  apostolic  times;  and  he  records  as 
among  these  traditions  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels,  the  circumstaDces 
under  which  they  were  written,  and  the 
reasons  for  writing  each  of  them.  He  knew 
whether  Polycarp  had  these  books,  and  held 
them  in  veneration.  If  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  fiN)m  Polycarp,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  palm  them  off  upon  him  as 
apostolic  writings,  and  to  make  him  believe 
that  they  had  come  down  as  such  without 
Polycarp's  knovring  anything  about  them. 
Strauss  (in  his  "Life  of  Jesus  for  the 
German  People")  and  the  Tubingen  critics 
say  that  the  Gospel  of  John  could  not  have 
been  written  before  a.d.  150,  and  they  date 
those  of  Mark  and  Luke  but  about  fifteen 
years  earlier.  In  a.d.  150,  Irenieus  cannot 
have  been  much  less  than  forty  years  of  age, 
and  had  already  been  for  some  years  a 
preacher  of  Christianity;  yet,  according  to 
these  critics,  he  was  made  to  believe  that 
brand-new  books,  o£  which  he  had  never 
heard  from  his  teachers  or  from  his  seniors 
in  the  Christian  ministry,  were  really  written 
by  members  of  the  apostolic  company,  and 
constituted,  as  he  styles  them,  "the  pillar 
and  foundiation  of  the  Church  which  is 
spread  over  all  the  earth."  It  is  perfectly 
evident  that  books  of  which  Irenseus  speals 
so  confidently  could  not  have  been  written 
in  his  time,  but  must  have  been  regarded  by 
his  venerable  teacher  and  by  Christians  con- 
temporary with  him  in  the  same  light  in 
which  Irenseus  himself  regarded  them. 

Let  us. review  the  several  stages  of  oar 
argument.  Origen's  numerous  quotations 
and  textual  criticisms  enable  us  to  identif  j 
the  Grospels  which  he  had  with  our  own. 
He  speaks  of  their  unquestioned  and  uni- 
versal reception  and  authority  in  his  time  as 
writings  of  the  apostolic  age.  That  reception 
and  authority  could  not  have  begun  to  be  in 
his  lifetime;  else  it  could  not  have  been 
universal  and  unquestioned.  Irenasus  be- 
longed to  the  generation  from  which  Origen 
must  have  derived  his  Christian  traditions. 
Irenasus  gives  accounts  of  the  Grospels  coin- 
ciding point  for  point  with  tlioae  of  Origen, 
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find  quotes  from  them  so  copiously,  and  de- 
scribes  them  so  minutely,  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  he  had  the  same  Gospels.  Irenaeus 
leceiyed  his  Christian  traditions  from  those 
vfho  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  apostles  and  their  friends,  and  who  could 
not  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  books 
purporting  to  have  emanated  from  that 
circle. 

I  might  close  my  argument  hero;  but  I 
will  ask  leave  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the 
testimony  of  Irenseus,  in  connection  with 
parallel  testimonies  of  similar  bearing.  Con- 
temporary with  Irenaeus  in  Gaul,  were 
Theophilus  at  Antioch,  Tertullian  at  Car- 
thage, and  Clement  at  Alexandria.  They 
all  quote,  as  from  the  Gospels,  passages  that 
are  in  our  Gospels;  they  all  speak  of  the 
Gospels  as  works  of  the  apostolic  age  and  of 
unquestioned  authority ;  and  Tertullian  and 
Clement  give  descriptions  of  them  and  of  the 
circumstances  and  causes  of  their  authorship 
closely  resembling  those  of  Irenseus.  The 
first  remark  to  be  made  on  their  testimony 
is,  that  it  is  not  theirs  alone.  They  were 
representative  men,  official  personages,  organs 
of  Christian  communities.  They  cite  and 
describe  the  Gospels,  not  merely  as  histories 
which  they  receive,  but  as  books  approved 
and  believed,  received  and  read,  by  all 
Christian  men.  Their  voice  is  that  of  the 
whole  Church. 

In  the  next  place,  Irenseus  and  his  con- 
temporaries, by  their  testimony,  render  it 
certain  that  these  Gospels  were  generally 
and  numerously  diffused  in  every  part  of 
the  Church ;  that  is,  that  there  existed  mauy 
thousand  copies  of  them :  and  their  quota- 
tions are  sufficiently  ample  and  various  to 
show  that  they  had  not  different  but  the 
same  books  under  the  name  of  Gospels  in 
Gaul,  at  Antioch,  at  Carthage,  and  at 
Alexandria.  Books  were  then  multiplied 
and  circulated  with  a  slowness  of  which  it 
is  now  hard  to  conceive.  It  must  have 
taken  a  longer  period  than  the  lifetime  of 
one  generation  to  give  these  books  the  uni- 
versal currency  which  it  appears  that  they 
had  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 
Suppose  them  written  (as  Strauss  and  Baur 
maintain  that  they  were)  when  Irenaeus  was 
&  young  man  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that,  by  the  time  he  was  estab- 
lished as  a  bishop  in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  they 
should  have  obtained  such  a  circulation  and 


prestige  in  every  part  of  the  empire  as  to 
make  him  forget  that  he  had  never  seen 
them  or  heard  of  them  in  his  youth,  and 
imagine  that  they  had  been  books  of  stand- 
ard authority  before  he  was  bom.  This 
hypothesis  trenches  so  far  on  the  miracidous 
that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  it  as  tenable 
in  quarters  where  miracles  ai^  repudiated 
with  scorn. 

Irenseus  is  probably  the  earliest  author 
who  expressly  mentions  the  four  Gospels, 
and  formally  quotes  from  either  of  them; 
and  this  corresponds  to  what  wo  should 
expect  on  the  ground  stated  in  my  last 
paper.     As  we  recede  nearer  the  apostolio 
age,  we  find  in  the  Christian  writers  coin- 
cidence without  formal  quotation.     There  is 
one  of  these  writers,  however,  who  forms,  as 
it  were,  an  intermediate  link  between  the 
epoch  of  express  quotation  and  that  of  non- 
quotation  ;  and  who  has  often  been  adduced 
as  a  virtual  witness  against  the  antiquity 
and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels.     I  refer  to 
Justin  IMartyr.     It  is  urged  as  a  conclusive 
argument  for  the    non-apostolic   and    late 
origin  of  our  Gospels  that  he  does  not  once 
mention  them ;  while  yet,  in  his  own  words 
and  way,  he  gives  almost  their  entire  con- 
tents, occasionally  referring  to  what  he  calls 
"Memoirs  by  the  Apostles,"^  and  in  one 
place,  "  Memoirs  by  the  Apostles,  which  are 
called  Gospels."^     It  is  alleged  that  these 
Memoirs  could  not  have  been  identical  with 
our   Gospels,   inasmuch    as    Justin    relates 
some,  though  very  few,  sayings  of  Jesus  and 
incidents  in  His  life,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  our  Gospels.     As  for  his  omission 
of  the  names  of  the  evangelists,  it  must  be 
remembered    that  his  extant  writings  are 
chiefly  apologetic,  addressed  to  heathen  em- 
perors,  and  designed   for  heathen  readers, 
to  whom  the  names  of  those  obscure  Jewish 
writers  would  have  been  a  matter  of  in- 
difference.    Then,  too,  Justin,  though  not 
many  years  earlier  than  Irenaeus,  was  bom  in 
Samaria,  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in 
Palestine,    and  must    have  had   numerous 
sources  of  information  by  tradition  or  from 
the  narratives  of  survivors  of  the  apostolic 
»age,   entirely   independent    of    the  written 
Gospels,  which  then  held  by  no  means  the 
sole  and  undivided  place  as  repertories  of 
knowledge  about  Jesus  Christ  which  the 

^  Td  'Airofcvi}fiovevfiara  tuv  'AirotfroXitfy. 
s  "A  caXiirai  i  vayyiXia. 
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next  generation  assigned  to  them,  and  were 
not  read  so  constantly,  and  so  absorbed  word 
by  word  into  the  memory,  as  they  were 
when  the  linlcs  of  oral  tradition  became 
feeble  and  treacherous.  Justin  had,  no 
doubt,  heard  a  great  deal  more  about  Jesus 
.  than  he  had  read.  He  had  heard  many  of 
those  things  which,  it  is  said  in  the  sequel 
to  the  fourth  Gospel,  were  too  numerous  to 
be  written:  and  a  few  of  them — ^probably 
authentic ;  for  they  are  not  in  a  single  in- 
stance inconsistent  in  time,  place,  or  character 
with  our  canonical  Gospels — found  their  way 
into  his  treatises.  He  writes,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  about  the  life  of  Christ  very  much  as 
we  Americans  should  write  about  our  late 
civil  war  for  the  information  of  foreign  and 
unfriendly  readers.  We  should  have  Abbot's, 
Greeley's,  and  other  histories  at  hand,  to  re- 
fresh or  verify  our  recollection;  and  we 
should  be  very  likely  to  mention  these 
histories  collectively,  "As  we  read  in  the 
histories  of  the  time  ;"  but  we  should  hardly 
name  them,  seldom  quote  them,  should,  for 
the  most  part,  tell  in  our  own  way  what  we 
had  seen  or  heard  at  the  time,  or  had  learned 
afterward  from  those  personally  concerned  in 
the  events  narrated,  and  should  undoubtedly 
tell  some  things  that  are  not  recorded  in  the 
histories.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  our 
four  Gospels  to  which  Justin  so  often  refers; 
but,  even  were  it  otherwise,  his  testimony  is 
none  the  less  valuable,  as  it  shows  that  there 
were  afloat  and  on  record,  in  the  generation 
npxt  succeeding  the  apostles,  the  same  ac- 
counts of  Jesus  Christ  that  are  contained 
in  our  Gospels,  and  no  account  of  a  different 
style  or  tenor. 

It  is  often  alleged,  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments for  the  genuineness  of  the  Grospels, 
that  the  early  Christian  centuries  were  an 
uncritical  age,  when  questions  of  authorship 
were  not  likely  to  be  discussed,  and  when  a 
false  name  might  have  easily  become  attached 
to  any  writing  without  protest  or  inquiry. 
We  have,  however,  ample  reason  for  the 
opposite  opinion.  I  do  not  remember,  indeed, 
any  classic  writing  of  those  times,  in  which 
the  specific  question  of  the  genuineness  of  a 
book  is  discussed ;  but  there  are  treatises  of 
Cicero  and  chapters  of  Quinctilian  which  are 
masterworks  of  critical  skill  and  acumen, 
showing  precisely  that  keen  curiosity  and 
close  observation  as  to  the  details,  conditions, 
and  surroundings  of    literary  composition 


which  constitute  the  art  uf  themodonctitieL 
Among  Christian  writers,  Origen  may  be 
fittingly  termed  an  eminently  discrinunatiog 
and  skilful  critical  editor  of  the  Septuagini; 
while  his  labours  on  the  New  Testament 
show  a  careful  comparison  of  texts,  and  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  canons  by  which  de- 
cision is  to  be  made  in  doubtful  cases.  Then, 
as  regards  the  special  question  of  authoishipj 
we  have  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Eusebios, 
in  the  half-century  next  succeeding  that  in 
which  Origen  died,  proof  that  the  innwrt- 
ance  of  the  inquiry  was  fully  understood,  and 
that  special  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  its 
answer.  Eusebius  was  a  man  of  very  great 
learning.  He  undertook  to  write  the  historj 
of  the  Church ;  and  prepared  himself  for  this 
work  by  extended  study,  travel,  and  corre- 
spondence, and  by  collecting,  at  great  expense, 
from  every  portion  of  the  empire,  such  books 
as  might  aid  him  in  his  enterprise.  His 
work  shows  manifest  tokens  of  the  most 
faithful  research  into  the  beginnings  and 
early  growth  of  Christianity,  and  a  diligent 
and  judicious  use  of  all  authorities  extant 
He  divides  the  books  in  the  hands  of  Ghiis- 
tians  into  three  classes, — those  acknowledged 
as  genuine,^  among  which  are  our  four  Gos- 
pels ;  books  disputed,^  though  well  known, 
and  approved  by  many,  among  which  aie 
included  most  of  the  (so-called)  Catholic 
Epistles ;  and  those  which  are  undoubtedlr 
spurious.^  He  expresses  doubt  whether 
the  Apocalypse  belongs  to  the  first  or  the 
third  class ;  that  is,  whether  the  Apostle 
John's  name  had  been  truly  or  falsely  con- 
nected with  it.  In  a  subsequent  sentence, 
he  speaks  of  some  books  as  disputed,  not- 
withstanding that  they  are  recognized  br 
most  ecclesiastical  writers.  What  could 
demonstrate  more  clearly  than  such  language 
as  this,  that  the  authorship  of  the  sacred 
books  had  been  subjected  to  searching  inves- 
tigation, and  that  these  Gospels  of  ours,  as 
contradistinguished  from  books  recognized  bj 
most^  had  been  recognized  by  all  Christian 
writers  1 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  Eusebius  vas 
ready  to  accept  testimony  without  challeng- 
ing the  witnesses.  I  know  of  hardly  a  finer 
specimen  of  the  acute  and  skilled  sifting 
of  testimony  than  his  chapter  about  Papias. 

^  'OficXoyovfUvai  ypa^ai, 
^  'AvTtXiyofiivat  ypa^ai. 
'  Vi^at  ypafai . 
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He,  in  the  fizst  place,  corrects  a  careless  state* 
ment  of  Xrenaas  about  Papias.  Then,  speak- 
ing of  Papias  as  a  man  of  limited  understand- 
ing, he  rejects  certain  traditions  reported  by 
him  from  unknown  sources,  but  lays  em- 
phatic stress  on  such  as  he  professed  to  have 
received  directly  from  the  companions  of  the 
apostles.  From  this  same  Papias  he  quotes 
a  coisory  mention  of  Matthew's  and  Mark's 


Gospels,  and  a  statement  which  shows  what 
I  have  already  dwelt  upon,  that  books  like, 
the  Gospels,  however  genuine  and  authentic,, 
could  not  be  estimated  at  their  full  value,  so 
long  as  oral  tradition  remained  fresh  and 
clear.  '*  I  do  not  think,"  Papias  is  quoted  as 
saying, ''  that  I  derived  so  much  benefit  fron^ 
books  as  from  the  living  voice  of  those  that 
are  still  surviving." 


0mik&al  |(olies. 


AoTs  I.  1 — 3. 


Ter.  1.   The  former  treatise. — ^The  Gospel 

concerning   Christ,  His   Person,  and    His 

Work  is,  and  indeed  always  must  continue 

to  be,  the  first  and  principal  subject  of  the 

instructions  which   a   teacher  furnishes. — 

Brandt  :   Apoit.    Past.      0   The<9hilu8  ; 

faithful  servants  of  Chnst  watch  over  the 

whole  flock  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and 

zeal;  but  when  they  find  aTheophiliis  in  the 

flock,  that  is,  when  they  find  souls  which 

earnestly  seek  God  and  their  Saviour,  they 

hghtly  devote  special  attention  to  these,  and 

endeavour  to  instruct  them  in  all  things  wliich 

belong  to  a  perfect  understandiDg  of  the  way 

of  salvation. — Ih.    Of  all  that  Jesus  began. 

— ^After  the  glorious  beginning,  a  glorious 

progress  follows.     Theophilus  had  naturally 

addressed  the  question  to  himself.    How  did 

it  occur  that  I  became  a  Christian  1    How 

could  the  Gospel  penetrate  even  to  Rome! 

Luke  now  furnishes  the  answer : — Jesus,  who 

ascended  to  heaven,  sent  the  Gospel  even  to 

Borne.     Theophilus,  and  all  we  who  are 

Christians,  belong  as  surely  to  the  Lord 

Jesus,  and  are  as  intimately  connected  with 

Him  as  the  original  disciples*     He  who  in 

the  beginning  called  His  own,  has  also  called 

ti3 ;  for  even  as  He  began  both  to  do  and  to 

teach)  until  the  day  in  which  He  was  taken 

upi  BO,  too,  He  continues  ever  after  to  do  and 

teach,  as  a  Prophet,  High  Priest,  and  King 

in  His  kingdom. — Bbsser:  BibeUt.      It  is 

not  sufficient  when  we  begin  well ;  it  is  our 

duty  to  persevere  in  obedience  to  the  end. 

--^arke.    To  do  and  teacL — ^The  doctrine 

lad  the  lifoi  the  word  and  the  work^  the 


revelation  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
will,  were  always  combined  in  Jesus  tha 
Teacher,  to  whom  no  teacher  is  equal ;  Ho 
lived  in  accordance  with  that  which  He  taught, 
and  performed  Himself  all  that  Hecommanded. 
He  is  therefore  not  only  the  Divine  Master^ 
at  whose  feet  we  should  sit  in  order  to  leara 
the  will  of  God  from  Him,  but  He  is  also  oue 
Divine  example;  when  we  follow  in  His 
steps  we  can  always  have  the  blessed  .assur- 
ance that  we  are  doing  the  will  of  God.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  both  "  to  do  " 
and  "  to  teach,"  that  is,  he  must  be  a  Chris- 
tian not  in  words  only,  but  also  in  deed 
(Matt.  vii.  21).— Starke. 

Ybr.  2.  (a)  Until  tiie  day  in  which  He 
was  taken  up. — ^The  Spirit  of  God  has  care-, 
fully  provided  that  our  knowledge  respecting 
Chnst*s  state  of  exaltation  should  be  as  full 
as  it  is  respecting  all  that  occurred  in  His 
state  of  humiliation ;  He  has  thus  taught  us 
from  the  beginning  that  all  those  would  com- 
mit an  error  of  judgment  who  should  deem 
the  latter  state  alone  entitled  to  attention* 
— Apoet.  Fast.  We  cannot  form  a  correct 
judgment  respecting  the  peculiar  appearanoe 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  now  presents  oi^ 
earth,  unless  we  continually  bear  in  mind» 
first,  the  ascension  of  Jesus ;  secondly,  the 
fact  that  the  mode  in  which  He  begins  tq 
take  possession  of  His  kingdom  is  invisible  ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  future  manifestation  of  that 
kingdom. — K.  H.  Eieger^  The  first  treatise^ 
or  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  commences  with  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  concludes 
with  His  ascension,  or  His  return  to  the 
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Father ;  the  latter  is  the  terminating  point 
of  His  visible  walk,  His  doing  and  teaching 
on  earth,  but  not  of  His  operations  in  the 
midst  of  His  redeemed  people.  That  ascen- 
sion is,  rather,  the  condition  on  which  Christ's 
coming  in  the  Spirit  depends,  and  is  really 
the  commencement  of  this  coming  by  which 
Christ,  who  is  now  existed  above  the  heavens, 
uninterruptedly  bears  witness  to  His  own 
kingly  might  and  grace ;  hence  Luke  begins 
his  history  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Church 
by  repeating  his  account  of  the  ascension. 
— LBONHARDiand  Spibqelhauer  :  Homilet, 
Handhuch  zur  Apostelgesch,  All  that  occurs 
in  the  visible  world  originates  in  the  invisible 
world;  the  apparently  tangled  threads  of 
human  affairs  and  of  earthly  events  meet 
above  us,  and  are  held  by  the  hand  of  the 
Holy  and  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world ;  so, 
too,  in  a  special  manner,  that  power  which 
controls  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  (of  which  history  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  constitutes  the  first  and  most  attractive 
portion)  resides  in  the  hand,  once  pierced, 
of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  was 
exalted  from  the  cross  to  the  right  hand  of 
Ood. 

(h)  After  that  He  throngli  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  given  commandments  unto  the  apostles 
whom  He  had  chosen. — Here  the  apostles, 
whose  history  the  book  before  us  relates,  are 
introduced.  The  Son  did  not  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  (John  i.  18)  until  He 
had  effectually  provided  for  the  continuance 
of  His  work  on  earth,  by  commanding  His 
chosen  apostles  to  assume  the  office  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  and  by  leaving  with  them 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  selec- 
tion and  mission  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
endowments  which  they  received,  constitute, 
in  their  combination,  an  act  of  the  prophetic 
wisdom,  the  sacerdotal  love,  and  the  kingly 
authority  of  our  Lord,  of  the  importance  of 
which  we  can  never  form  too  high  an  estimate. 
How  could  the  kingdom  of  Clirist  have 
endured  after  His  departure  unless  these 
executors  of  His  testament  had  been  invested 
with  full  authority  and  power  by  Him  1  We 
sre  distinctly  informed  in  the  text  that  Christ 
was  taken  np  at  the  very  time  when  He  was 
giving  instructions  and  commandments  to 
His  Apostles ;  thus  He  taught  not  only  during 
His  life  and  at  His  death,  but  also  at  His 
ascension.  Imperatorem  oportei  stantem 
tnori^  et  verum  ecelesim  Clirietianoi  doctorem 


deeet  doeentem  vivere,  mart,  codos  adseenden, 
—Apod.  Past  Through  the  Holy  Ohoit 
had  given  commandments. — That  which 
Christ  has  taught  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
we  must  also  receive  and  learn  through  the 
Holy  Ghost— Starke. 

Yer.  3.  (a)  To  whom  also  He  shewed 
Himself  alive  after  His  passion. —  Those 
who  behold  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  suffer 
with  Him  shall  also  live  and  reign  with  Him 
(2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12). — When  men  preach  the 
Gospel  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
competent  to  bear  witness  respecting  His  life, 
as  well  as  His  sufferings  and  death ;  in  both 
respects  the  apostles  were  qualified  to  speak 
by  their  experimental  knowledge.  The  same 
duty  continues  to  devolve  on  the  messengers 
of  the  Gospel.  Unless  they  have  been  cruci- 
fied and  have  died  with  Christ,  as  well  bj 
that  faith  by  which  all  things  are  their  own 
(1  Cor.  iiL  21),  as  also  by  follo%ving  Him  and 
crucifying  their  old  man  with  Him  (Rom. 
vi.  6),  they  have  no  true  knowledge  of  His 
life.'--^Apost.  Past.  Thousands  in  Israel  saw 
the  ignominious  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the 
cross;  but  the  great  truth  that  He  was  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  was  quickened  by  the 
Spirit  (1  Pet.  iii.  18),  is  manifested  on  earth 
to  those  alone  who  have  themselves  been 
qualified  by  faith  to  receive  the  Spirit  in 
which  Christ  lives  bodily. — Besser. 

{h)  Spealdng  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  Idngdom  of  God. — It  is  still  the  duty 
of  religious  teachers  to  exhibit  a  full  aiKi 
complete  image  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth  to  their  hearers,  so  that  they  may 
see  it  in  its  various  aspects,  and  not  be 
misled  by  false  views.  If  we  should  describe 
that  kingdom  to  them  in  pleasant  terms  alone, 
and  refer  only  to  the  blessedness  to  which  it 
conducts,  they  would  afterwards  be  ready  to 
take  offence  when  dark  clouds  arise,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  appears  in  that  form  of 
which  He  has  spoken  to  us  prophetically  in 
John  xvi.,  and  elsewhere. — ApoH,  Pail. 

On  the  whole  sectiok.  21ie  Divine  eka- 
voder  of  the  Bibles  proved  from  the  wonder- 
ful combination  of  opposite  qrudities  in  the 
books  which  compose  it :  I.  They  relate  to 
personal  matters,  and  are,  nevertheless,  uni- 
versally applicable.  II.  They  refer  to  special 
circumstances  and  occasions,  and  are,  never- 
theless, suited  for  all  subsequent  ages.  (The 
Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  were  both 
written  for  Theophilus.) — The  sufficiency  of 
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the  Scriptures :  they  'present,  I.  Not  every 
point  of  general  interest,  but,  II.  All  that'is 
necessary  to  salvation. — Christ  our  Prophet : 
L  In  His  acts ;  and,  II.  In  His  words. — The 
commandments  of  Christ  are  spirit  and  life 
(John  vi  63)  :  I.  Inasmuch  as  He  is  Himself 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  and,  11. 
Grants  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  obey 
Him.  —  The  oneness  of  God  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. — *'  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  Hoe 
also  "  (John  xiv.  19). — The  condescension  and 
grace  of  the  Lordj  manifested  in  His  appear- 
ances during  the  forty  days  which  succeeded 
His  resurrection :  I.  He  appeared  often;  and, 
IL  Furnished  infallible  proofs  that  He  was 
alive. — The  value  of  the  evidence  ilwi  Clirist 
LIVES :  I.  It  is  the  foundation  of  our  faith ; 
H.  The  anchor  of  our  hope. — The  course  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and.  of  the  Saviour  is  the 
mneu  I.  First,  the  cross;  IL  Then,  the 
crown. — G,  F,  Lechler. 

The  Gospel  concerning  the  life  of  Jesus  on 
forth,  the  first  treatise:  this  descriptive 
phrase  refers,  I.  To  the  vast  results  which 
.the  Gospel  has  produced — it  is  the  germ 
whence  all  the  succeeding  developments  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  have  proceeded. 
The  phrase  indicates,  II.  The  cheerful  cha- 
racter of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel — viewed 
as  the  most  benign  message  which  fallen 
man  ever  received.  It  exhibits,  IIL  The 
veiy  ancient  origin  of  the  Gospel — ^as  the 
testimony  of  faithful  witnesses  of  the  truth, 
founded  on  their  personal  experience  (ver. 
3),  —  as  opposed  to  the  negative  assertions 


of  a  destructive  criticism.  —  T7ie  irrefutulle 
testimony  of  Jesus  Cfirist,  the  Faith fuL  Witness 
(Eev.  L  6) :  it  is  furnished,  I.  By  all  that 
He  did  as  well  as  by  all  that  He  taught ;  IL 
By  His  sufferings  and  death  as  well  as  by 
His  glorious  exaltation ;  III.  By  the  mouth 
of  His  apostles  as  well  as  by  His  personal 
acts;  IV.  By  the  course  of  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  of  His  kingdom,  as 
well  as  by  the  internal  experience  of  true 
believers. — The  deep  religious  significance  of 
the  interval  of  forty  days  between  the  resur- 
rection and  the  ascension :  I.  For  the  Lord ; 
it  wacC  a  period  in  which  He  (a)  found  a 
holy,  sabbatical  repose  after  the  completion 
of  His  redeeming  work ;  (/>)  terminated  the 
pastoral  labours  which  He  had  performed  for 
the  disciples,  and  (c)  joyfully  awaited  His 
approaching  exaltation.  II.  For  the  dis- 
ciples; it  was  a  period  in  which  they  (a) 
arrived  at  the  close  of  that  blessed  intercourse 
which  they  had  enjoyed  with  their  glorified 
Master;  (&)  searched  their  own  hearts  dili- 
gently (''Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
Me  % "),  and  thus  (c)  were  fully  prepared  to 
perform  their  apostolical  labours  in  the  world. 
III.  For  us ;  it  is  a  type  (a)  of  that  happy 
life  of  faith  with  Christ  in  God,  which  is 
hidden  from  the  world  (CoL  iii.  3) ;  (6)  of 
that  blessed  labour  of  love  performed  in  the 
hearts  of  our  £dends  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing separation;  (c)  of  our  joyful  hope  of 
entering  the  glory  of  heaven. — From  LangCf 
Schaffs  edition. 


*' Clings  ^arb  to  ht  ^ntr^rstnob/' 


Mate.  xxiL  30.  In  St.  Luke's  report  (xx.  34, 
35)  our  Lord  emphasizes  the  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  the  children  of  this  world 
and  the  children  of  the  resurrection.  His 
vords  teach  absolutely  the  absence  from  the 
resurrection  life  of  the  definite  relations  on 
which  marriage  rests  in  this,  and  they  suggest 
^  answer  to  the  yearning  questions  which 
n^  up  in  our  minds  as  we  ponder  on  the 
tilings  behind  the  veiL  WiU  there,  we  ask, 
he  no  continuance  there  of  the  holiest  of  the 
ties  of  earth)    Will  the  husband  and  the 


wife,  who  have  loved  each  other  until  death 
parted  them,  be  no  more  to  each  other  than 
any  others  who  are  counted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  life)  Will  there  be  no  individual 
recognition,  no  continuance  of  the  love 
founded  upon  the  memories  of  the  past) 
The  answer  to  all  such  questionings  is  found 
in  dwelling  on  the  "power  of  God"  (ver. 
29).  The  old  relations  may  subsist  under 
new  conditions.  Things  that  are  incom- 
patible here  may  there  be  found  to  co-exist. 
The  saintly  wife  of  two  saintly  husbands 
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may  love  both  yntii  an  angelic,  and  therefore 
a  pure  and  unimpaired  affection.— i/ZZico^/. 
Love,  indeed,  will  continue  in  the  glorified 
state ;  but  it  will  be  defecated  and  sublimed. 
Some  of  the  modes  in  which  it  manifests 
itself  on  earth  will  be  changed.  But,  in 
being  changed,  they  will  only  be  trans- 
figured into  higher  modes.  Nothing  of  the 
sweetness  of  love  will  be  eliminated  or 
diminished.  There  will  be  the  most  en- 
dearing intimacies.  Heart  will  be  inter- 
linked with  heart.  Affections  will  intertwine 
and  interblend.  Love  will  never  lie  smitten, 
bleeding,  or  despised. — Moriaon,  Thftre  be- 
ing no  more  death,  there  is  no  need  of  the 
renewal  of  the  race  by  means  of  marriage. 
But  this  only  excludes  those  physical  con- 
ditions of  marriage  which  are  associated  with 
the  natural  body.  It  by  no  means  implies 
the  abolition  of  all  the  lugher  spiritual  quali- 
.  ties  by  which  man  and  woman  are  distin- 
guished in  this  life  ;  nor  does  it  imply  that 
the  affections  cultivated  and  fostered  by  the 
married  life  on  earth  may  not  have  their 
fruit  and  perfection  in  the  spiritual  life. — 
Mansel. 

John  XX,  17.  Dr.  Donaldson's  explana- 
tion that  the  present  (an-rov)  here  signifies 
do  not  be  dinging  to  me,  is  inaccurate,  seeing 
that  this  would  imply  the  error  that  Mary 
was  already  tovcMng  the  Lord.  The  spiritual 
meaning  which  imderlies  the  literal  prohibi- 
tion seems  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  gentle 
reproof  of  mistaken  endeavour  to  retain  'the 
corporal  presence.  As  St.  Augustine  says, 
**Jidem  docebat,  it  was  a  lesson  of  faith  ;  "  or 
as  St.  Ambrose  more  fully,  "  Rightly  is  she 
forbidden  to  touch  the  Lord  ;  for  it  is  not  by 
the  bodily  touch  thai  we  Umch  Christ ,  but  by 
faith:  fide  tangimus" — McClellan.  The 
case  of  Mary  Magdalene  was  very  different 
irom  that  of  81,  Thomas.  She  acknowledged 
His  bodily  resurrection,  and  clung  with  joy 
to  His  human  body  risen  frokn  the  grave,  and 
was  satisfied  with  His  visible  presence,  and 
wished  to  retain  that.  She  had  yet  to  learn 
— and  we  by  her — to  see  Him  that  is  in- 
visible; to  touch  Him  by  faith;  to  ascend 
to  Him  with  heart  and  mind,  and  to  cling  to 
the  hem  of  the  garment  of  Him,  our  great 
High  Priest  in  heaven,  and  adore  Him  as 
.  God.  Therefore  our  Lord  said  to  her,  "Touch 
Me  not,  for  1  am  not  ascended ;  touch  Me 
by  faith.  TIuU  is  the  touch  which  I  require ; 
that  is  the  touch  by  which  I  am  to  be  held, 


and  by  which  you  may  have  MyPresenoo 
with  you."  But  St.  Thomas  would  not 
believe  that  He  was  risen  indeed;  or,  if 
risen,  that  He  was  risen  in  the  same  human 
body  as  that  which  He  wore  before,  and  at 
His  crucifixion.  This  was  what  he  was  to 
learn,  and  we  by  him,  faith  in  our  Loid'i 
resuirection ;  faith  in  the  identity  of  our  o^m 
bodies  to  rise  hereafter.  Therefore  Chiist, 
who  had  said  "  Touch  Me  not "  to  Maij, 
said  <<  Toudi  Me  "  to  St  Thomas.  Thus  we 
are  taught  the  true  £uth  in  His  Divinity, 
Hunu^iity,  and  Personality,  by  His  providen- 
tial and  gracious  correction  of  the  too  mateiial 
yearnings  of  a  woman's  love,  of  the  too 
spiritual  doubts  of  an  Apostle's  fean.-- 
Wordsuforth. 

Mark  ix.  49.  This  verse  presents  con- 
siderable difficulties,  both  as  r^ards  the 
reading  and .  the  interpretation.  Ma^y  of 
the  best  MSS.  omit  the  latter  clause ;  one  of 
the  best  omits  the  first.  It  is  as  if  tran- 
scribers felt  that  either  clause  was  mom 
intelligible  by  itself  than  the  two  taken 
together.  Accepting  both  clauses  as,  on  the  ^ 
whole,  sufficiently  authenticated,  we  have  to 
deal  with  their  meaning.  (1)  The  moet 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  fiist 
clause  is  that  which  eliminates  from  the 
process  of  salting,  the  idea  of  purifying,  or 
preserving  from  corruption,  and  sees  in  it 
only  the  symbol  of  perpetuation.  So  taken, 
the  words  become  an  emphatic  assertion  of 
the  endlessness  of  future  punishment — as  in 
Keble's  lines : 

'*  Salted  ^th  fire,  they  seem  to  show 
How  spirits  lost  in  endless  woe 
May,  undecaying,  live." 

Against  this,  however,  it  may  be  urged  (a) 
that  it  arbitrarily  limits  the  "  every  one  "  of 
the  sentence  to  those  whtr  are  finally  con- 
demned and  are  cast  into  Gehenna ;  {b)  that 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  same 
word,  "salted,"  should  be  used  in  sndi 
contrasted  senses  in  the  same  verse ;  (c)  thait 
the  uniform  symbolism  of  "  salt,"  as  repre- 
senting the  spiritual  element  that  purifies 
and  preserves  from  taint  (see  Matt.  v.  13 ; 
Luke  xiv.  34 ;  CoL  iv.  6 ;  Lev.  iL  13),  is 
against  this  application  of  it  Wo  have  to 
ask  whether  **fire"  appears  with  a  lil^^ 
symbolism  and  with  an  application  as  uni- 
versal as  that  of  this  verse.  And  the  answer 
is  found  partly  in  *^  the  baptism  of  the  Hdf 
Ghost  and  with  fire,"  of  which  the  Baptist 
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spoke  (Matt  iii  11);  the  ''fire  already 
kindled  "  of  otir  Lord's  teaching  (Luke  xiL 
49)  ;  the  "  fire "  which  "  shall  try  every 
man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is/'  of  1  Cor. 
iiL  13;  the  ''fixe  that  tries  men's  faith/' 
of  1  Peter  i  7.  In  these  passages  there 
can  he  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  "fire" 
represents  the  righteousness  of  Grod  mani- 
fested as  punishing  and  chastising  —  the 
discipline,  in  other  words,  of  suffering.  Of 
that  discipline,  our  Lord  says  "  every  one  " 
ehall  be  a  partaker.  He  shall  thus  be 
**  salted  with  fire,"  for  the  tendency  of  that 
fire,  the  aim  of  the  sufferings  which  it 
represents,  is  to  purify  and  cleanse.  Even 
when  manifested  in  its  most  awful  forms,  it 
ia  still  true  that  they  who  *'  walk  righteously 
and  speak  uprightly  "  may  dwell  with  **  ever- 
lasting burnings,"  i.  &,  with  the  perfect  and 
eonsmning  holmesB  of  God  (Isa.  xxxiii.  14). 
(2)  The  second  clause  is  obviously  far 
simpler.  The  ''sacrifice'*  throws  us  back 
upon  the  ritual  of  Lev.  ii.  13,  which  pre- 
scribed that  salt  should  be  added,  as  the 
natural  symbol  of  incorruption,  to  every 
sacrifioe.     Here   our  Lord   speaks  of   the 


spiritual  sacrifice  which  each  man  offers  of 
lus  body,  soul,  and  spirit  (Rom.  xiL  1),  and 
declares  that  "  salt,"  the  purifying  grace  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  is  needed  that  it  may  be 
acceptable.  Punishment,  the  pain  which  we 
feel  when  brought  into  contact  with  the 
infinite  Bighteousness  represented  by  fire, 
may  do  its  work  in  part;  but  it  requires 
something  more  for  completeness.  The  sa- 
crifice must  be  ''salted  with  salt,"  as  well 
as  with  "  fire."  To  use  another  figure,  there 
must  be  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
well  as  that  of  fire  (Matt  iii  11). — Frof, 
Plumptre,  in  Commentary  edited  ,hy  Bishop 
EUieott. 

The  "  fire  "  is  the  painful  ordeal  of  self- 
chastisement  and  set/sacrifice  {cutting  off  the 
right  hand,  &c.),  which,  in  some  sort  or  other, 
every  disciple  of  Christ  must  needs  undergo 
in  this  life  for  purification  of  self  and 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  brotherhood; 
a  fire,  therefore,  which  is  itself  a  salt  Hence 
in  verse  50,  returning  to  the  disciples'  dis- 
pute of  verses  33, 34,  we  find  indimdual  salt, 
iy  iavroiQ,  and  mutual  joeace,  iy  dXXiiXdig, — 
McCleUan, 


Stxmam  Skett^fes  anb  (ixttlims. 


JKaSMXAH  L.  17— 20. 

Refbbekob  to  the  national  Israel.  Saggestive 
of  the  experience  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  and  of 
the  Divine  dispensations  toward  them. 

I.  View  (Jod's  people,  the  spibitual  Israel, 
AS  SCATTERED  SHEEP  (ver.  17).  1.  They  were 
sheep  going  astray.  Scattered  over  the  world. 
%  Marked,  noted,  contemplated  by  the  Divine 
eye,  the  Divine  foreknowledge,  the  Divine 
purpose.  The  Divine  thoughts  concerning 
them  thoughts  of  love.  3.  After  restoration 
by  grace,  after  their  return  to  the  '^  l%epherd 
and  Bishop "  of  souls,  still  very  much  a  soat- 
tered  flock,  a  sporadic  renmant,  like  the  7000 
in  IsraeL  One  of  a  ci^,  two  of  a  £Eimily. 
Faithful  among  the  unfaithful;  living  among 
the  dead.  4.  The  spiritual  Israel  as  scattered 
sheep  at  some  period,  by  reason  of  persecution 
(Acts  viii.  1).  5.  The  spiritual  Israel  scat- 
tered, yet  mystically  one.  One  in  Christ.  The 
union  a  fact.    A  great  principle.    6.  Found  in 
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different  regions  of  the  earth,  yet  advancing  to 
one  heavenly  home — ^the  better  country. 
II.  View  the  people  of  the  Most  High, 

THE  SPIRITUAL  ISRAEL,   AS  A  FORGIVEN  PEOPLE 

(ver.  20).  1.  Divine  forgiveness.  "  I  will 
pardon."  2.  A  foi^iveness  dependent  upon  a 
Divine  redemption.  3.  A  forgiveness  in  right- 
eousness. Not  irrespective  of  Divine  righteoua- 
ness,  Divine  law,  Divine  government.  All 
Divine  dispensations  in  righteousness.  Im- 
manuel,  Jehovah  our  Righteousness.  4.  A 
complete  forgiveness.  The  words  of  ver.  20 
very  delightful  and  emphatic.  5.  A  forgive- 
ness, and  more  than  f oi^giveness.  Inseparable 
from  justification,  acceptance  in  a  righteousness 
of  God,  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  &at  believe. 
6.  A  forgiveness  never  separate  from  sanctifica- 
tion.  The  forgiven  love.  The  accepted  in  the 
Beloved  rejoice  in  the  Beloved,  and  cleave  to 
Him,  and  follow  Him.  7.  A  forgiveness — an 
acceptance — that  is  not  recalled.  This  gift 
and  calling  of  God  is  without  repentance.    8. 
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A  forgiveness  that  does  not  preclude  renewed- 
confession  of  sin,  renewed  appeals  to  the 
Fountain  opened,  renewed  manifestations  of 
Paternal  forgiveness. 

III.  View  the  chosen  of  the  Most  High, 

THE  spiritual  ISRAEL,  AS  ASSAILED  AND  PER- 
SECUTED BY  LiON-LiKB  FOES  (ver.  17).  "The 
lions  have  driven  him  away,"  &c.  &c.  1. 
They  who  are  effectually  called,  and  set  apart 
for  God,  are  exposed  at  once  to  special  enmi- 
ties. Are  they  in  subjection  to  the  Saviour? 
Satan  is  against  them.  All  the  enemies  of 
Gospel  truth,  holiness,  spirituality,  godliness 
are  their  enemies.  2.  The  enemies  of  the 
spiritual  Israel  are  formidable,  but  vincible. 
Satan  is  a .  lion-like  foe.  The  world  is  a  lion- 
like foe.  Its  ungodly  rulers  and  great  men. 
Its  intellectual  princes,  false  philosophers,  and 
others  who  are  opposed  to  the  GospeL  The 
flesh,  the  old  man,  is  a  strong  bosom-foe. 
Avowed  infidelity  is  a  ravening  and  rampant 
foe.  Anti-Christianism,  under  the  guise  and 
profession  of  Christianity,  a  formioable  foe. 
ropery.  Rationalism,  Socinianism.  3.  The  days 
of  open  persecution,  Pagan,  Papal,  Infidel,  have 
emphatically  illustrated  the  ferocity  of  anti- 
Chiistian  persecution.  Ezpresdions  in  ver.  17 
very  emphatic.  4.  The  foes  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  are  vanquished  foes.  Christ  hath  already 
overcome  them.  They  have  all  been  van- 
quished in  principle.  5.  The  spiritual  Israel 
hath  mighty  resources  engaged,  mighty  friend- 
ship and  support  pledged  on  its  behalf.  It 
hath  an  Almighty  protector  and  deliverer  in 
Christ  its  living  Head.  There  is  more  than 
lion-like  help  for  the  soul  of  the  believer ;  for 
the  Church  of  God  in  Christ.  A  lion-like 
Saviour:  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 
The  dove-like  Spirit  is  mightier  than  all  the 
lions  of  the  pit.  The  principle  of  faith  is  a 
victorious  principle.  Have  not  its  achieve- 
ments and  exploits  been  lion-like  ?  (See  Heb. 
xi.  33,  34.)  In  Isaiah  xxxL  Jehovah  compares 
Himself  to  a  lion  in  the  succour  and  defence 
of  His  Zion  (Isaiah  xxxi.  4). 

IV.  View  the  spirfiual  Israel  as  a  re- 
8XRVB0  inheritance  FOR  Christ.  "Whom  I 
reserve"  (ver.  20).  They  are  a  reserved 
remnant  1.  Purchased  and  redeemed  in  order 
to  be  reserved.  Redeemed  by  ransom;  how 
precious!  2.  Effectually  called  and  regener- 
ated in  order  to  be  reserved.  3.  Separated 
from  the  world  in  order  to  be  reserved.  4. 
Reserved,  that  the  Saviour  may  take  delight  in 
them.  6.  Reserved,  as  the  gift  of  the  Father 
to  the  Son.     "Thine  they  were,  and  Thou 

favest  them  Me."  6.  Reserved  to  be  witnesses 
or  God  and  His  Christ  "Ye  are  My  wit- 
nesses." How  are  such  witnesses  needed  in 
the-  present  day  I  Witness-bearing  a  responsi- 
bility and  a  privilege.  7.  Reserved  as  first- 
fruits  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb.  8.  Reserved 
to  inherit  exceeding  riches  of  grace,  and  ulti- 
mate riches  of  glory. 


V.  View  the  people  of  the  Most  High,  thi 
SPIRITUAL  Israel,  as  feeding  in  the  pasture 
of  grace  under  the  "  Great  Shepherd  of  te£ 
sheep"  (ver.  19).  1.  "  I  am  the  door ;  by  Me, 
if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall 
go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture.*'  2.  The 
kingdom  of  grace,  a  region  of  salvation,  an 
enclosed  fold,  a  reserved  garden,  a  fortified 
city,  a  refuge,  home.  In  this  kingdom  there  is 
Divine  provision  for  spiritual  improvement, 
spiritual  growth,  spiritual  refreshment,  spiritual 
joy.  "There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof 
shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God."  3.  l%e 
true  sheep  of  Christ,  and  these  alone,  inherit 
the  spiritual  privileges  of  this  kingdom.  They 
know  the  Shepherd's  voice,  and  follow  Him. 
They  have  entered  in  by  Himself,  the  Door. 
He  is  to  them  "the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life."  4.  The  Shepherd  of  this  fold  is  mightier 
than  all  the'  devouring  lions  that  can  threaten 
His  redeemed.  He  can  curb  them  at  His 
pleasure.  6.  The  Shepherd  of  this  fold  is 
wiser  than  all  the  opponents  of  His  ChurcL 
Neither  might  nor  craft  can  defeat  the  purposes 
of  His  grace.  .  The  craft  of  the  Old  Serpent 
can  have  no  success  against  the  wisdom  of 
Immanuel.  The  calm,  deep,  unsearchable 
ocean-fulness  of  His  eternal  wisdom  underlia 
and  can  overwhelm  all  the  resources  and  all  the 
machinations  and  all  the  strategy  of  the  powers 
of  spiritual  wickedness.  6.  The  spiritual  Israel 
move  in  safety,  and  feed  in  saiet^,  beneath 
their  Shepherd  s  eye ;  and  while  their  souls  are 
being  restored  by  His  grace,  and  alimented 
from  His  fulness,  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
a  celestial  home.  7.  The  spiritual  Israel  are 
on  their  way  to  the  heavenlv  mount  Zion,  to 
the  homes  of  glory,  to  the  hills  that  are  bathed 
in  everlasting  day.  How  will  Carmel,  Bashan, 
Gilead,  Mount  E^hraim,  be  eclipsed  by  the 
beauties  and  amenities  and  glories  of  the  land 
of  promise ;  by  the  regions  and  landscapes 
and  pastures  of  the  better  country  I  There  the 
scattered  sheep  shall  be  scattered  no  longer. 
The  providential  separations  will  be  at  an  end. 
The  ecclesiastical  separations  will  be  at  an  end. 
The  separations  from  misconception  will  be  at 
an  end.  The  flock  will  be  with  the  Great 
Shepherd.  The  subjects  will  be  with  their 
King.  The  disciples  will  be  with  their  glorified 
Master  and  Supreme  Prophet.  The  bride  will 
be  with  the  Bridegroom.  The  Church  vdll  be 
with  its  Lord.  What  a  glorious  family  gather* 
ing  will  then  be  known. 

"  What  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and,  singing  m  their  glory,  moTS.' 

Concluding  observations. — 1.  In  the  dispens- 
ations of  the  Most  High  to  His  spiritual  Israel, 
He  hath  often  suffered  afflictions  to  come  upon 
them  from  the  ungodly.  Tet  has  the  Lord  and 
Head  of  the  Church  ever  been  a  gracious  Shep- 
herd caring  efiiciently  for  them.  Never  has 
His  shepherd  character  been  forgotten,  and 
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after  dispensations  of  affliction  have  come 
dispensations  of  refreshment  and  reviving. 
"  Wilt  Thon  not  revive  us  again  ?  "  2.  Let 
it  be  ever  maintained  that  Divine  forgiveness 
to  the  accepted  in  Christ  is  thorough  for- 
giveness, lliis  makes  the  Gospel  so  precious. 
And  be  persuaded  that  true  satisfaction  for  the 
Boul  is  to  be  found  in  the  Divine  benediction 
and  in  spiritual  benefits.  God's  people  are  to 
be  satisfied  with  His  goodness.  3.  Judgment 
awaits  the  adversaries.  *'I  will  punish  the 
king  of  Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I  have 
panished  the  king  of  Assyria."  4.  Let  us 
acknowledge  Christ  our  Lord  as  at  once  the 
Lamb  who  redeems,  and  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Jadah  who  protects ;  at  once  the  great  pro- 
pitiation and  the  great  Shepherd  of  tibe  sheep. 
5.  A  reserved  people  are  reserved  for  great 
things.  The  regenerate,  the  justified,  the  ac- 
cepted are  reserved  for  great  things.  Well 
may  God's  reserved  ones  travel  on  in  hope. 
It  is  their  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  them 
the  kingdom.  The  lions  shall  not  devour,  the 
floods  shall  not  overwhelm,  those  for  whom  that 
kingdom  is  prepared. 

D.  R.  MoBRis. 
Mcnieffo  Bay^  JoanaiccL 


'*  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for 
you."—  1  Pet.  v.  7. 

L  A  PRECIOUS  TRUTH. — God  coreth  for  tw. 

1.  God  cares  for  all  the  works  of  His  hands. 

2.  He  cares  for  man  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 
Evidence  (a)  man's  endowments;  (J>)  his  re- 
demption ;  (c)  his  destiny.  3.  In  a  special  and 
peculiar  sense  God  cares  for  His  own  people 
(Ps.  Ixxiv.  2 ;  ciii.  13 ;  Matt  vi.  26—34,  &c). 

II.  A  PBBCious  PRIVILEGE.— (7eM^72^  oll  oare 
<m  Him,  1.  He  is  able  and  willing  to  bear  all 
our  burdens.  2.  He  invites  us  to  lay  them  on 
Him.    Application. 


Rev.  v.  1—14. 


This  dramatic  chapter  is  full  of  instruction. 
It  may  be  intelligently  treated  under  the  follow- 
ing heads. 

I.  The  book  of  mtbtert. — 1.  It  is  instructive 
to  inquire  where  the  seer  saw  the  book. — (1)  In 
the  entire  Scriptures  it  is  very  noticeable  that 
God  the  Father  is  ever  consistently  represented 
as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  source  of  all  author- 
ity, purpose,  truth,  and  grace  (Eph.  i.  3).  2. 
It  is  also  instructive  to  notice  the  fulness  of 
Divine  counsels  contained  in  the  book. — 
"  Written  within  and  on  the  back  side."  3.  The 
carefulness  with  which  its  contents  are  secured. 
— "  Sealed  with  seven  seals."  (1)  God's  pur- 
poses can  never  be  anticipated  by  man's  genius 
or  learning  (1  Cor.  ii.  11). 


II.  A  STARTLING  CHALLENGE  AND  THE  PRO- 
FOUND SUSPENSE.  —  1.  By  whom  made :  "  A 
strong  angel."  2.  The  nature  of  the  challenge. 
(1)  The  nature  of  the  worthiness  is  revealed  in 
verse  5.  (2)  The  intimate  relation  between 
redemption  and  the  disclosure  of  the  Divine 
purposes  concerning  this  earth,  is  here  most 
touchingly  suggested.  3.  The  profound  sus- 
pense.— (1)  What  a  stem  rebuke  to  all  the 
daring  speculations  of  unaided  reason  concern- 
ing the  future  purposes  of  God.  (2)  How 
painful  the  thought  of  the  unbroken  seals  to 
the  Apocalyptic  seer.  • 

III.  The  consoling  announcement.  1.  The 
character  of  the  announcement.  2.  The  ground 
of  the  consolation. 

IV.  A  MARVELLOUS  SCENE. —This  scene  is 
divided  into  four  parts :  1.  A  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  our  Lord  in  heaven.  (1)  "  In  the 
midst  of  the  throne,"  &c.,  symbolizes  the  place 
of  highest  honour,  and  that  Christ  is  the  central 
figure  of  all  the  heavenly  hosts.  (2^  *'  Stood  a 
Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,"  &c.,  symbolizes  that 
Christ's  death  is  the  ground  of  all  heavenly 
glory.  2.  A  symbolic  representation  of  the 
investiture  of  Christ  with  full  control  of  all  the 
purposes  of  the  Father.  (1)  These  purposes 
are  symbolized  in  the  book.  (2)  The  invest- 
iture is  symbolized  in  Christ  becoming  pos- 
sessor of  the  book.  3.  A  symbolic  representation 
of  the  joy  which  will  fill  all  heaven  and  earth 
and  sea  when  Christ  is  thus  honoured.  Notice— 

(1)  The  song  now  sung  was  a  "new  song." 

(2)  The  inspiration  of  the  song  was  the  woruii- 
ness  of  Christ  to  take  the  b<^k  and  to  open  its 
seals.  (3)  The  threefold  theme  of  tlie  song  is 
also  noticeable :  a.  Redemption  through  Christ's 
blood.     6.  The  exaltation  of  the  saved  to  the 

Eositions  of  kings  and  priests,  c  The  blessed 
ope  of  reigning  over  the  earth.  (4)  Notice- 
able, also,  is  the  fact  that,  while  this  joy  fills  all 
heaven,  there  are  saints  whose  prayers  still 
ascend  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  tnrone. 

Practical  Lessons.- 1.  Learn  that  all  the 
events  of  the  future  as  well  as  those  of  the 
past  are  under  the  supreme  control  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  Redeemer.  2.  That  to  Christ 
we  owe  every  ray  of  light  that  this  book  sheds 
on  the  future.  3.  That,  while  terrible  judg- 
ments are  announced  in  the  book  against  the 
wicked,  the  issue  will  be  most  glorious  for  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  result  of  Christ's 
administration  will  be  the  triumph  of  holiness. 


"  Enoch  walked  with  God."— Gen.  v.  24. 

What  a  splendid  certificate  of  character.  Com- 
pare also  Ecclesiasticus  xliv.  14,  "He  pleased 
the  Lord  and  was  translated  (into  Paradise, 
VtUg.)i  being  a  pattern  of  repentance,"  Let 
us  strive  to  imitate  him.  Walking  with  any 
one  involves — 
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I.  FiNDiNO  Him.— Man  has  wandered  away 
£roni|  and,  so  to  speak,  lost  his  God  ;  liis  cor- 
rupt and  perverse  nature  predisposes  him  to 
wander  further  and  further  away.  Though  he 
may  have  lost  sight  of  God,  God  never  loses 
sight  of  him;  when  the  prodigal  returns  he 
soon  finds  his  Father,  for  tnat  Father  is  on  the 
outlook  for  him,  goes  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
joyfully  and  lovingly  receives  him.  Walking 
with  one  implies — 

II.  Being  in  His  fbbsence. — ^All  are,  in  one 
sense.  We  can  never  elude  His  watchful  eye. 
But  His  children  walk  more  particularly  in  His 

f)resence,  feel,  see,  hask  in  the  sunshine  of  His 
ove  even  here.  Allow  not  the  old  serpent  to 
inveigle  us  into  walking  so  that  we  neea  think 
of  hiding  in  thicket,  among  the  trees  of  earth  *8 
garden,  Adam-like.  Walking  with  one,  sup- 
posing we  have  been  previous^  at  enmity  with 
turn,  presupposes— 

lit.  Beconciliation.  —  Alienated  persons 
keep  at  a  distance ;  only  when  reconciled  walk 
together  again.  CSirist  has  reconciled  the  world 
(2  Cor.  V.  19),  the  foimer  enemies  (Col.  i.  21). 
"He  is  the  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  5),  the  sole  efficacious  atone- 
ment. Make  Him  your  advocate.    He  is  willing. 

IV.  Pardon  is  a  prerequisite  for  reconciliation 
and  walking  together  again.  It  is  freely 
offered  through  the  precious  blood  shed  on 
Calvary.  Thankfully  accept  such  undeserved 
forgiveness,  and  then  you  can  again  consort 
with  your  God. 

V.  Friendship  is  also  suggested  bv  walking 
together.  Beconcilement  and  pardon  shade 
imperceptibly  into  this.  Christ  a  friend  that 
sticketh  closer  than,  a  brother,  our  best,  truest, 
most  powerful,  ever  constant  bosom  friend. 
More  than  this,  we  are  even  admitted  to— 

yi.  80NSHIF. — Slaves  may  find  their  master, 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  his  presence,  but  sons 
abide  in  the  house,  and  walk  more  intimately. 
Adopted  as  children,  sons  of  God,  heirs. 

Vtl.  Likeness  seen  in  the  son  to  the  father 
often  in  the  natural  world  —  likeness  both 
bodily  and  mental  —  always  so  in  spiritual. 
Intercourse  is  the  outcome,  and  in  many  in- 
stances afterwards  the  cause  of  similarity  in 
tastes,  ftc.  Strive  to  be  more  and  more  like 
God,  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  descend,  take 
up  His  abode  in  your  heart,  and  sanctify  you ; 
that  is,  make  you  more  God-like,  more  fitted  to 
walk  with  your  Father  now,  and  to  spend 
eternity  with  Him  hereafter  If  you  wish  to 
walk  with  God  you  must — 

VIII.  Walk  in  His  ways. — His  particular 
walks  are  well  defined.  The  road  may  be 
narrow  and  steep  here,  but  the  prospect  is 
glorious,  the  pleasure  indescribable,  when  the 
summit  is  reached.  Walk  only  in  His  ways; 
there  alone  can  you  have  Him  with  you ;  and  to 
do  this  von  must  leave  your  own  ways  when  in 
the  slightest  degree  divergent  from  His,  leave 


the  wajTs  of  sin,  Satan,  world,  death ;  eonfonn 
to  His  laws,  agree  in  pursuits. 

IX.  Humility. — Leaving  one's  own  way  and 
following  in  the  track  of  another  requires 
humility.  The  proud  arrogance  of  the  natunl 
man,  self-satisfied  and  vain-glorious,  must  be 
crushed.  Not  my  way,  but  Thine  I  Let  oi 
stoop  to  conquer. 

X.  Dependence  is  also  admitted.  But  whose 
IB  all  that  we  are  and  have?  Are  we  not 
dependent  on  God  for  everything,  body,  seal, 
spirit,  life,  food,  clothing?  May  we  not  well 
acknowledge  our  dependence  on  Him,  seeing 
that  those  who  might  attempt  to  assert  their 
independence  would  soon  filnd  that  its  issoe 
was  leanness,  destruction,  death  ? 

XI.  Faith  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  To 
walk  in  a  dark,  dreary  desert  with  a  person 
involves  trusting  him ;  to  follow  in  his  steps  as 
he  moves  on  in  front  through  the  trackless 
wilderness  is  a  proof  of  our  £uth  in  him.  ^  Let 
us  go  out  even  into  the  darkness  of  night, 
holding,  as  little  children  do,  our  Father  by  the 
hand ;  ignorant  of  the  way,  yet  fearless  because 
Father  is  with  us ;  practising  simple  childlike 
confidence,  most  honouring  to  God,  most  advan- 
tageous for  ourselves.  He  will  guide  us  through 
and  out;  He  will  soon  leave  the  wilderness 
behind  with  His  beloved  leaning  upon  His  arm 
(Cant.  viiL  6).     Walking  is  a  sure  sign  of — 

XII.  Life. — ^No  dead  people  walk.  Strength, 
energy,  activity,  must  oe  possessed  and  also 
used.  See  that  your  walk  be  a  living,  lively 
one,  practical,  loving,  working  for  God  and 
man. 

XIII.  Advancement  ob  else  betbooressiov 
is  invariably  the  result  of  walking.  There  is 
true  f orwanl  progress  if  walking  with  God. 
Are  you  moving  onward  and  upward  ?  Are  yos 
advancing  in  the  Divine  life,  in  sanctificataon, 
in  preparation  for  heaven?  Walking  back- 
ward is  abnormal  and  dangerous.  Tou  most 
be  either  progressing  or  going  backward  anl 
downward,  for  standing  still  is  impossible. 
Which  ? 

XIV.  Result. — Enoch wasnot;  Godtookhim. 
'*  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  shoold 
not  see  death,  ....  lor  before  his  translation 
he  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God** 
(Heb.  zi.  5).  Here  we  have  the  cause  and  the 
effect  both  plainly  set  before  us.  What  sm^ 
passing  love  I  God  will  not  allow  those  to  be 
separated  &om  Him  who  enioy  sweet  com' 
munion  with  Him  here ;  He  will  open  to  them  t 
closer  fellowship  by  transplanting  them  to  the 
glorious  walks  of  the  garden  ai>0Te,  where 
faith  is  lost  in  sight,  and  the  hard  and  thorn/ 
path  ends  in  the  golden  street,  in  eternal  jo/ 
and  calm  delight. 

R.   CONNSLL,MA. 

St  Annt^s,  EituUfard^ 
Mainmegter, 
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"Be  sure  your  ain  will  find  you  out"— 
Numb,  xxxii.  28. 

The  literal  rendering  of  the  text  is,  "  Know  ye 
of  your  sin  that  it  will  find  you  out."  It 
teaches  the  solemn  and  admonitory  truth  that 
Bin  carries  witii  it  its  own  punishment,  which 
will  eventually  seize  upon  the  sinner. 
This  truth  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  hy — 

I.  The  germinal  characteb  of  human 
ACTIONS.  Every  action  of  life  resemhles  a 
seed,  which  brings  forth  fruit  after  its  kind. 
^*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap,"  Ac. 

II.  The  exehcise  or  memoby.  In  the  exercise 
of  its  retentive  function  memory  holds  all  the 
sins  we  have  ever  committed ;  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  reproductive  function,  it  may  at  any 
moment  bring  them  forth,  an  awful  procession, 
in  clear  and  terrible  aspects.  Memory  is  "  the 
bane  of  the  wicked,"  for  it  torments  them  by 
vividly  appalling  representations  of  their  evil 
deeds.  In  this  way  the  sin  overtakes  and  smites 
the  sinner. 

III.  The  opebations  of  conscience.  The 
awakening  of  conscience  to  a  sense  of  its  guilt 
18  the  kindling  of  a  hell  within  the  breast  &om 
which  there  is  no  escape  except  through  the 
croes  of  Christ.  In  this  way  also,  sooner  or 
later,  sin  will  find  out  the  sinner. 

IV.  The  pq-web  of  habit.  "  Habit,"  says 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  is  formed  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  action  or  passion,  and 
this  repetition  is  called  coTUuettide  or  custom.^ ^ 

"  All  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas.** 

JDryden. 

^* Habit  IB  at  first  like  a  spider^s  web;  if 
neglected,  it  becomes  a  thread  of  twine  ;  next, 
a  cord  or  rope,  and  eventually  a  eahle ;  and 
then  who  can  break  it?'*  '*Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then 
nuiv  ye  also  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  do 
eyil."  "  His  ovni  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked 
tiimself,  and  he  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords 
oi  his  sins."  In  this  way  also,  sin,  unless  it 
be  early  resisted,  will  find  out  the  sinner  to  his 
eoDstemation  and  anguish. 

OoKeLUSioK.    Our  subject  supplies — 

L  Warning  agamttnn.  Letthe  certainty  of 
its  punishment  deter  from  the  commission  of  sin. 

U-  Motive  to  trust  in  Christ.  Through  Him 
ouiy  be  obtained  forgiveness  of  sin,  cleansing 
from  its  stains,  freedom  from  its  power. 

William  Jones. 

Sarrdd,  Beciford. 


**  I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,"  &c.— 
Rev.  L  18. 

iNTBODUcyriON. — John's  vision  of  Girist  in 
«AtmoB. 
I.  Christ's  death. — "I  was  dead."    1.  Its 


reality.    2.   Its  ignominy.    3.   Its  necessity. 
4.  Its  virtue. 

II.  His  besubbection.  —  "I  am  He  that 
liveth."  1.  The  established  fact.  Proved — 
(a)  By  the  empty  tomb,  (b)  By  sight  (c)  By. 
bearing.  (<f)  iBy  handling,  (e)  By  the  testi- 
mony of  unimpeachable  witnesses.  —  His  re- 
surrection proved  His  Divinity.  —  It  is  like- 
wise an  earnest  of  our  own. 

III.  The  0L0B7  of  His  etebnal  existence. 
— "I  am  alive  for  evermore."  1.  Independence, 
power,  blessedness,  eoodness ;  all  meet  in  Him 
and  work  for  our  salvation.  2.  He  reigneth  a 
King.  3.  Intercedeth  for  us.  4.  His  eternity 
eternizes  His  threatenings  and  promises,  and 
also  our  faith  and  hope. 

IV.  The  majestt  or  His  dominion  and 
POWEB.  —  "I  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death."  1.  The  power  to  bring  the  dead  to 
life  and  summon  them  to  judgment  2.  Power 
to  reward  and  punish.  Biehold  Him  dead, 
living,  eternal,  mighty.  "Amen."  So  be  it 
As  He  lives,  so  may  we  live  in  and  by  Him. 

R.  Fotheboill. 


''  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  toward  His  dis- 
ciples," &C.— Matt.  xiL  49,  60. 

1.  The  look  of  Christ.  He  looked  upon  the 
crowd.  His  countenance  was  responsive  to 
His  soul's  words,  and  hence  was  always  em- 
phatic and  significant.  "  He  looked  upon  the 
young  man  and  loved  him" — ^the  young  man 
who  would  know  the  way  to  eternal  life.  There 
is  the  power  of  a  thousand  homilies  and  dis- 
courses in  these  words.  The  gaze  was  stead- 
fast, earnest,  and  inquiring.  It  was  soul  search- 
ing soul  on  the  one  side,  and  soul  opening 
itself  unto  soul  on  the  other.  Jesus  was  once 
a  young  man,  Ac.  2.  Spiritual  kinship  pre- 
eminent over  all  ties  of  blood.  It  was  the 
assertion  of  the  universal  kinship  of  spirit-life. 
3.  The  condition  of  this  kinship:  doing  the 
will  of  the  Father.  Self-consecration  marks 
the  movement  toward  the  heart  of  Him  who 
yearns  for  us.  Let  it  be  our  aim  to  win  His 
look  of  approval  who,  for  our  sakes,  became 
poor,  &c. 

E.  G.  L.  Bbownx. 


1  John  L  1—10. 
Analysis. 

1.  Ghbist  in  His  eternal  origin  (ver.  1). 

2.  In  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh  (vers. 
1.  2). 

3.  In  the  fellowship  to  which  He  introduces 
us  (vers.  3,  6,  7). 

4.  In  the  fumess  of  joy  which  He  imparts 
(ver.  4). 

5.  In  the  element  of  light  which  He  brings 
and  which  invests  Him  (ver.  5) 
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6.  In  the  perfect  cleanBing  by  His  blood 
from  all  sin  through  the  fellowship  of  the 
light  (ver.  7). 

7.  In  the  pardon  and  cleansing  secured  by 
confession  (yer.  9). 

W.  V.  V.  Malon,  D.D. 

New  York. 


"What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  Thee."— 

Ps.  Ivi.  3. 

NoTHiNQ  can  present  a  more  striking  contrast 
than  the  two  objects  included  in  the  words  of 
this  text — ^the  Creator,  all  grandeur,  certainty, 
and  independence, — the  creature,  all  meanness, 
feebleness,  and  insecurity.  He  in  whom  we 
are  inyited  and  encouraged  to  trust  can  be 
subject  to  no  surprise — His  power  to  no  decay 
— His  counsels  to  no  defeat.  It  is  delightful 
to  contemplate  such  a  Being  against  whom 
there  can  be  no  counsel, — in  whom  there  can 
be  no  change,  as  the  resource  and  the  rock 
of  our  souls.  Our  own  weakness  and  God's 
strength,  our  own  exposedness  and  His  secur- 
ity, our  own  feebleness  and  the  protection  of 
His  power,  are  all  so  many  arguments  to 
evince  the  wisdom  of  the  Psalmist's  resolution 
in  the  text,  and  to  show  us  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it  as  our  own — "What  time  I  am 
afraid,  I  will  trust  in  Thee." 
I.  There   abs    many  times    and   circttm- 

BTANCES    CALGULATEO    TO   AWAKEN    OUR    FEARS. 

Here  a  distinction  must  be  observed  between 
those  circumstances  or  times  which  do  most 
excite  fears,  and  those  which  ought  to  do  so. 
For  those  cases  which  ought  to  awaken  the 
greatest  fears,  usually  occasion  the  least ;  and 
those  which  should  excite  the  least,  commonly 
call  forth  the  greatest.  1.  Our  state  of  sin 
should  awaken  fear. — The  fact  that  we  are 
transgressors  against  God,  that  we  are  exposed 
to  the  sentence  of  a  broken  law,  that  that  law 
is  sustained  by  almighty  power,  should  cast  us 
in  the  dust  of  humiliation  and  penitence  before 
God.  It  should  do  so  for  the  following  reasons : 
—the  greatness  of  the  evil  contained  in  every 
act  of  sin ;  we  cannot  compute  its  malignity, 
we  cannot  conceive  its  hatef  ulness.  It  snould 
do  so  because  of  the  miseries  it  ha8  inflicted,  is 
inflicting,  and  wUl  inflict,  and  because  in  its 
nature  it  is  destructive  both  to  body  and  soul, 
and  dishonourable  to  the  Creator  of  both.  2. 
We  should  fear  when  conscience  convicts  and 
condenms. — ^It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  arm  this 
bitter  and  severe  accuser  against  us ;  yet  con- 
science is  only  a  faint  echo  of  the  voice  of  God, 
its  eye  fixed  upon  us  is  but  a  feeble  representa- 
tion of  that  all-comprehending,  all-penetrating 
glance  of  Jehovah,  by  whom  the  guilt  of  every 
sin  is  accurately  weighed,  and  from  whose 
knowledge  no  transgression  can  be  concealed. 
3.  In  times  of  temptation  we  ought  to  fear. — 
Then  fear  is  seasonable  and  may  be  salutary. 


It  may  prevent  that  vain  confidence  in  tm 
own  strength,  which  is  the  almost  certain 
precursor  of  a  fall.  It  will  lead  to  a  dread 
of  tiie  consequences  of  the  sin  to  which  we  are 
tempted — ^the  guilt  we  shall  incur — ^the  pollih 
tion  of  spirit — the  bitter  reflections,  the  shame 
and  the  anguish ; — we  should  fear  to  listen  to 
the  tempter — not  a  moment  should  be  spent  in 
dallying — in  hearkeningto  what  .may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  evil.  There  are  tl^ee  things 
to  be  specially  feared — our  own  weakness— the 
insinuating  nature  of  sin — and  the  subtlety  of 
the  tempter.  4.  A  backsliding  state  may  well 
make  us  a^aid.  — ^This  is,  indeed,  a  most  affecting 
and  awful  stete  of  mind,  to  have  lost  the  little 
evidences  of  piety  we  may  have  once  enjoyed 
Its  cause  is  generally  sin  indulged,  or  duty 
neglected,  and  it  is  therefore  evil  in  its  cause, 
nature,  and  consequences.  It  should  prodnce 
fear,  because  in  itself  it  is  a  stete  of  danger— 
because  in  ite  fruits  and  tendencies  it  leads  to  a 
still  worse  state  —  because  it  is  a  condition 
threatened  with  the  Divine  displeasure.  5.  To 
be  in  affliction  and  nigh  to  death  in  a  stete  of 
impenitence,  is  a  state  which  should  excite  the 
greatest  fears. — For  how  awful  is  the  condition 
of  a  soul,  even  in  health,  whose  sins  are  unfo^ 
given,  and  whose  heart  is  at  enmity  with  God; 
but  how  much  more  fearful  the  stete  of  such  a 
soul  when  death  is  at  hand,  and  when  judgment 
seems  already  beginning  upon  his  perBon— 
when  he  is  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of 
eternity. 
II.  There  is  an  adequate  rbbource  tthdsb 

EVERY  KIND  AND  DEGREE  OF   FEAR.      1.   God  has 

reveaJed  the  doctrine  of  His  providence  as  an 
antidote  to  all  those  fears  which  relate  to  this 
life.  2.  He  has  revealed  the  doctrine  of  His 
grace  as  an  antidote  to  all  those  fears  which 
result  from  sin  and  guilt  They  relate  some- 
times, (1)  To  the  possibility  of  salvation  at  alL 
We  almost  seem  to  doubt  whether  a  God  so  just 
and  so  pure  can  extend  mercy  to  us  who  are  eo 
vile  and  so  guilty.  To  remove  this  fear  He 
has  exhibited  the  plenitude  of  His  love  in  the 
unspeakable  gift  of  His  dear  Son.  He  assures 
us  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  nci 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  That  He  is 
ever  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  readv  to 
pardon.  (2)  Sometimes  fears  are  excited  from 
the  power  of  sin  in  our  nature.  We  have  eo 
often  tried  to  overcome  it,  and  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing success,  have  endured  defeat;  and  hence 
we  have  been  ready  to  think  it  eoftnot  be  sub- 
dued, and  that  we  must  remain  under  ite  awful 
tyrannizing  power  for  ever.  A  soul  quickened 
by  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  i« 
very  liable  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  this 
fear ;  but,  to  counteract  it,  God  has,  in  the 
riches  of  His  mercy,  ^ven  His  word  that  He 
ufill  subdue  our  iniquities — that  sin  ^all  nci 
have  dominion  over  us ;  nay,  He  has  given 
His  Holy  Spirit,  whose  power  is  invincible  and 
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irresistible,  to  help  us  in  oar  warfare  against  it, 
and  has  encouraged  us  by  recording  many  in- 
stances, both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
of  victory  over  it.  (3)  Sometimes  fears  relate 
to  the  guilt  of  sin  in  the  conscience.  The  cor- 
roding sense  of  wretchedness  which  it  pro- 
duces, seems  incapable  of  core.  It  infixes  what 
we  conceive  its  deadly  akid  envenomed  sting  in 
our  very  heart.  Now  this  fear  God  removes  by 
applying  the  blood  of  Jesos  to  the  conscience, 
and  by  enabling  us  to  rely  on  the  great  sacrifice 
fur  sin  once  offered  on  the  cross ;  and  by  a 
believing  view  of  a  crucified  Jesus,  we  feel  the 
anguish  all  allayed,  and  the  troubled  spirit  set 
at  rest  He  says,  whose  word  eannoi  fail,  "  I, 
even  I,  am  He  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgres- 
sions, for  mine  own  sake,  afad  will  not  remember 
thy  sins.'*  (4)  Our  fears  may  relate  to  the 
penal  consequences  of  sin.  Now  to  counteract 
and  remove  these  fears,  as  well  as  all  the  others, 
Qod  has  caused  it  to  be  written,  "  There  is  now 
Wi  e(mdem,naiiQn  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus."  "He  ^at  believe th  shail  not  come 
into  condemnation ; "  and  has  taught  us  to  say, 
in  anticipation  o£  that  day,  "  Who  is  he  that 


condemneth  ?  it  is  God  that  justifieth,"  &c.  5. 
He  has  revealed  the  doctrine  of  immortal  glory 
and  blessedness  to  remove  the  fear  of  death  and 
our  anxiety  concerning  another  world ;  and  in 
this  respect  we  may  well  say,  "  What  time  I 
am  afraid  "  of  death — of  passing  that  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns,  of  entering  the 
awful  shadows  of  that  world  unknown — *'I 
will  trust  in  Thee."  Christ  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light. 

III.  Thsrs  is  a' great  blessedness  in  know- 
ing THIS  RESOURCE  BEFORE  OUR  FEARS  COME.      1. 

In  some  cases  the  knowledge  of  this  Divine 
resource  has  delivered  the  mind  from  all  fear. 
Job  said.  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him.  2.  Where  it  does  not  do  this,  it  may 
prevent  the  worst  effects  of  fear.  Though  it 
may  not  prevent  the  soul  from  being  shaken 
and  tried,  yet  it  vnll  preserve  the  true  believer 
from  being  90  shaken  as  to  be  removed  from 
the  good  foundation.  3.  Sometimes  in  the 
most  fearful  circumstances  it  enables  us  not 
only  in  patience  to  possess  our  souls,  but  to 
glorifjir  God.  Bemarkably  illustrated  in  the 
experience  of  David. 


§mf  yittrarg  ^atm$. 


Thi  Saint  and  his  SAviour  :  the  Progress  of 
THE  Soul  in  the  Knowledge  of  Jesus.  By 
C.  H.  Spubgeon.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

This  is  a  handsome  reprint  of  one  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  earliest,  and  one  of  his  most  char- 
acteristic works.  It  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  An  excellent  portrait  of 
the  author  is  prefixed. 

HoNiLETiCAL  AND  pASTORAL  LECTURES.  De- 
livered in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  before  the 
Church  Homilctical  Society.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Bllicott,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  these  lectures 
vere  delivered  at  various  periods  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  were  at  first  published  in 
the  ^^  Clergyman's  Magazine,"  the  organ  of  the 
Society.  They  appear  in  this  volume,  not  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  delivery,  but  as 
they  are  thought  "  to  bear  upon  the  clergjrman, 
in  his  pulpit,  in  his  study,  in  his  parish,  and  in 
the  general  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  are 
designed  to  place  before  the  student,  in  a 
iunple  but  instructive  f  onn,  what  may  be  termed 


the  principles  of  the  most  tested  Homiletical 
Teaching.^'  Dr.  Ellicott  adds:  "The  well- 
known  and  distinguished  names  of  the  lecturers 
will  at  once  prepare  the  reader  for  finding  what 
he  certainly  will  find  in  this  volume,  a  setting 
forth  of  tiiose  principles  with  clearness  and 
cogencv.  The  golden  thread  that  runs  through 
them  ail  is  elevated  instruction,  combined  with 
that  clear  common  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  which  are  both  vitally  necessary  in 
any  true  and  effective  teaching  of  Homiletics.*' 
A  wide  field  of  thought  and.  work  is  covered  by 
these  lectures,  and  although  of  varjdng  merit, 
they  are  all  characterized  by  good  sense  and 
sound  iudgment,  and  will  be  found  valuable 
and  helpful  to  ministers  generally,  by  the  many 
suggestions  and  counsels  of  practical  wisdom 
they  contain. 

The  Biblical  Museum:  A  Collection  of  Notes 
Explanatory,  Homiletic,  and  Illustrative,  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  James  Comper 
Gray.  Old  Testament  Vol.  vi.,  containing 
the  Book  of  Psalms.    London:  Elliot  Stock. 

This  volume  is  marked  by  the  same  laborious 
carefulness  and  fulness  as  have  g}^®^  i^  P^ 
decessors  such  wide  celebrity.    To  Ministers, 
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Bible  Students,  and  Sunday-School  Teachers, 
with  small  libraries  and  little  time  for  reading, 
this  work  will  prove  a  boon. 

Thb  Words  of  Christ,  with  the  Parallel  Pas- 
sages, Discrepancies,  and  Omissions,  Collated 
from  the  Four  Gospels.  By  T.  B.  London : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
This  work  is  compiled  on  a  new  plan.  All  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  contained  in  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  His  words  o»Zy,  are  presented  just 
as  they  are  found  in  each  Evangelist,  so  that  by 
starting  with  any  given  text  in  the  column 
devoted  to  St.  Matthew,  and  carrying  the  eye 
horizontally  over  the  other  three  colmnns,  the 
reader  will  at  once  discover  whether  any  parallel 
passages,  discrepancies,  or  omissions  occur,  in 
reference  to  that  text,  in  any  of  the  Gospels. 
An  excellent  index  is  added,  and  the  work  is 
beautifully  printed. 

The  Philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  unfolded 
IN  the  Physical  Aspect  of  His  Miracles. 
By  Rev.  Richard  Collins,  M.A.  London: 
Elliot  Stock. 
Although  this  is  a  small  it  is  a  remarkably 
thoughtful  work.  The  Author  had  large  oppor- 
tunities, as  Principal  of  Colleges  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  scepti- 
cism and  sceptical  modes  of  judging  Christian- 
ity, and  he  has  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  study  the 
miracles  of  Christ  on  iheir physical  side  so  far  as 
we  can  possibly  understand  them.  His  position 
is,  that  if  the  miracles  are  proved  to  be  facts,  then 
there  have  been  breaks  in  nature^  only  possible 
to  Divine  power.  It  is  his  conviction,  as  the 
result  of  many  years'  scientific  reading,  that  the 
real  difficulties  in  the  ultimate  teachings  of 
science  are  sufficiently  solved  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  save  a  candid  mind  from  mate- 
riedism,  a  conclusion  in  which  we  fully  agree. 
This  is  an  excellent  work  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
science  is  divorced  from  faith. 

Biblical  Things  not  generally  known. 
Second  Series.  With  Indexes  to  the  com- 
plete work.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  work  is  described  as  "A  Collection  of 
facts,  notes,  and  information  concerning  much 
that  is  rare,  quaint,  curious,  obscure,  and  little 
known  in  relation  to  Biblical,  subjects,*'  and 
justice  obliges  us  to  say  that  it  fully  answers 
to  this  description.  Christian  teachers,  cleric 
and  laic,  will  find  in  these  volumes  a  mine  of 
valuable  knowledge. 

God's  "  Ten  Words."  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  Decalogue.  Preached  in  St  Thomas' 
Church,  Nottingham.  By  Rev.  Walter 
Senior,  B. A.    London:  B.  D.  Dickinson. 

The  Author  did  well  to  comply  with  the  wishes 


of  his  hearers,  that  these  lectures  should  be  pot 
into  a  permanent  form,  for  they  contain  t 
large  amount  of  sound,  manly.  Christian  think- 
ing on  vital,  national,  and  social  questions ;  and 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  tlM 
controversies  of  our  own  time.  We  do  not 
know  a  better  work  on  the  Decalogue,  and  w« 
may  say  we  know  of  none  so  admirably 
adapted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our  age— its 
doubts,  its  unrest,  its  impatience  of  law  and 
order,  its  love  of  the  sensuous,  its  extrava- 
gance, its  sins.  The  Author's  reading  hu 
been  very  wide,  and  he  has  made  a  noble  m 
of  it;  and  his  style  is  in  excellent  keepiog 
with  the  character  of  his  thinking.  This  is  i 
volume  wMch  does  credit  to  both  Author  and 
Publisher. 

An  Argument  in  support  of  the  Final  D^ 

STRUCTION     OF    THE     LOST,    AS     OPPOSED   TO 

THEIR  Eternal  Misery.    By  a  Clerical  Cam- 
bridge MA.    London:  Elliot  Stock. 

A  VERY  able  pamphlet;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  writer,  much  as  we  admire 
his  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  vigour,  is,  theo- 
logically, philosophically,  and  ethically,  on  tb 
tprang  track.  "  It  is  wholly  unavailing,"  aays 
the  learned  and  acute  Bishop  Martensen  in  hia 
"  Christian  Dogmatics,"  "  to  call  in  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  everlasting  death,  as  if  it  gave 
confirmation  to  tiiis  theory  of  annihilation ;  for 
by  everlasting  death  Scripture  does  not  mean 
absolute  destruction,  but  misery,  the  consciooa, 
self-conscious  death." 


The  Home  World  and  Sunday  S(kd 
Companion,  an  Illustrated  Religious  Family 
Paper,  conducted  and  published  by  F.  £■ 
Longley,  is  one  of  the  best  Magazines  we  hare 
seen 

The  Minister's  Pocket  Diary  and  VisilMS 
Book  for  1880,  issued  bv  Messrs.  Hodder  aod 
Stoughton,  is  so  compiled  as  to  be  equally  w^ 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Clergymen  and 
Ministers  eenerally.  Those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  it  warmly  recommend  it 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  have  a  nafe 
and  satisfactory  guide  to  the  literature  of  t^ 
day,  will  find  it  in  the  "  Literary  World,"  p^ 
lished  by  Messrs.  James  Clarke  and  Co.  No 
work  of  importance  seems  to  escape  the  notioe 
of  the  editor,  and  in  addition  to  admirable 
reviews,  the  reader  is  furnished  with  extracts 
from  the  more  important  and  expensive  woAs. 
Coming  out  weekly,  and  at  the  marvelloaaly 
low  price  of  one'pennv,  no  minister  or  student, 
however  poor,  need  oe  ignorant  of  current 
literature.  If  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  seen  it  will  order  a  number,  we  are  certaiD 
tiiey  will  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention 
to  it. 
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Gosmical  Alignment;  Worlds  in  Space. — Astro- 
nomical olyectioD. — ^Its  pressure.— The  believer 
charged  with  narrow  conceptions. — The  three 
dimensions  of  being.  —  The  additions  physical 
science  has  made  to  our  knowledge,  mainlv 
mathematical.  —  Question  of  planetai^  life  stiU 
misettled.  —  Ancient  ideas  of  cosmical  immensity. 
—  Relative  distances. — Emotional  feeling  of 
greatness  not  aflfected  by  number.— Idea  of  law 
m  the  Scriptures,  and  as  held  by  the  most  con- 
templative ancient  minds.— The  stars  as  miehty 
beings. — Modem  conceptions  that  of  endless 
repetition  :  less  favourable  to  the  unity  of  the 
cosmos  than  the  andent,  though  the  latter  was 
munded  on  a  more  limited  fact  knowledge. — 
Idea  of  ^reat  world  times. — How  affected  by 
modem  science. — St.  Augustine.— Reconciliations 
between  science  and  tne  Bible. — Their  small 
nlue.  —  No  science  in  the  Bible,  a  proof  of  a 
hkber  inspiration.  —  Scientific  pret^ions  of 
otner  books  cidled  sacred. — Grandeur  of  the  Bible 
language. — Heavens  in  the  plural. — Eternities 
in  tne  pluraL — ^New  knowledge  as  a  ground  of 
new  interpretations.  —  New  Testament  inter- 
preting the  Old.— Mounting  or  germinant  senses 
m  distinction  from  double  senses,  or  the  cabbal- 
isticaL — Advance  of  phvsical  kaowledge  may 
have  a  similar  effect.— New  eipansions  of  old 
ideas. 

The  "astronomical  objection''  to  Cbiistiaiuty, 
as  it  is  moat  commonly  called,  is  the  one 
probably  that  presses  hardest  upon  the 
thoughtiTil  mind.  It  addresses  itself  so 
powerfully  to  the  imagination,  and  through 
it,  at  times,  'bewilders  and  amazes,  if  it  does 
not  wholly  silence,  that  stronger  faculty,  the 
leason.  It  comes  to  ns  nndei  two  aspects, 
to  which  we  may  give  the  names  of  the  stellar 
tmd  the  cosmicd!.  The  one  confounds  ns 
with  the  airay  of  worlds  supposed  to  be,  like 
our  earth,  the  abodes  of  life  and  rationality, 
&nd,  therefore,  diminishing  to  a  great,  if  not 
an  infinite,  degree,  the  importance  which  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  attach  to  man.  The 
other  has  more  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
5<wno6  and  its  vast  times,  as  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural  account  of 
c^^on.  The  first  dates  mainly  from  the 
ducoveiies  of  the  tdeaoope.    The  other  goes 

1XM«— TOIi.  i» 


much  farther  back.  Cosmical  speculations 
about  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  its  material  and  dynamical  causali- 
ties, many  of  them  strikingly  similar  to  some 
that  are  now  most  rife,  belong  to  ancient 
times — ^to  very  ancient  times.  Thoughtful 
men  have  been  always  thinking  about  these 
things.  Even  "  the  infinity  of  worlds  "  was 
a  very  old  speculation. 

The  believer  in  the  Bible  is  charged  with 
entertaining  narrow  views  of  the  cosmos,  or 
of  4  the  great  whole  of  being.  Science  has 
introduced  enlarged  conceptions  destructive 
of  the  old  faith.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
believe  as  Bacon  did.  Even  Newton  can  no 
more  be  cited,  as  formerly,  in  proof  that  one 
may  hold  to  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  be  a 
man  of  profound  and  elevated  thought. 
But  there  are  other  aspects  to  such  a  charge, 
that  might  not  only  change,  but  invert  its 
force.  Of  Newton  it  might  be  said  that  he, 
at  least,  lived  at  a  tiaie  when  astronomical 
science  had  furmshed  all  the  important 
materials  for  the  boasting  inference  alluded 
to.  It  may  be  safely  adiirmed,  that,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  question  we  are  now  con- 
templating, nothing  that  has  since  been  disr 
covered  gives  the  most  modem  astronomer 
here  any  advantage  over  the  devout  CathoHc 
Copernicus,  or  the  pious  Protestants,  Eepler, 
Euler,  and  Newton.  Two  more  distant 
planets  have  been  barely  seen ;  a  swarm  of* 
worthless  asteroids,  and  a  few  more  of  that 
stiLl  inexplicable  class  of  bodies,  the  comets, 
have  been  added  to  the  catalogues,  but  their 
bearing  on  the  question  is  too  small  for  com- 
putation. It  could  not  have  driven  Newton 
from  his  faith  in  the  Scriptures.  The  new 
light  which  burst  upon  the  world  through 
the  telescope  had  been  anticipated  by  Kepler. 
To  the  others,  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned, it  was  clearly  suggestive  of  every  en* 
larged  conclusion  that  has  been^  ot  is  now^ 
drawn  from  that  discoveiy. 
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Against  sucli  a  charge  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  shield  of  such  authorities.  But 
the  question  after  all  remains,  On  which  side 
does  the  narrowness  really  exist  ?  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  rail  at  science  or  scientific  men ; 
but  certainly  there  does  sometimes  reveal 
itself  among  the  more  boasting  scientists 
an  incapacity  for  moral  and  spiritual  views 
that,  in  their  intrinsic  grandeur,  throw  all 
physical  discovery  into  the  shade.  In  proof 
of  such  blindness  there  might  be  cited  this 
exceedingly  narrow  notion,  that  nature  is  all, 
and  that  weak  truism  so  confidently  built 
upon  it,  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  nothing 
which  is  not  nature — that  is,  no  supernatural 
The  charge  against  the  religionist  seems  plau- 
sible. No  other  world  in  space  than  this  little 
earth  of  ours !  What  a  paltry  conception  ! 
But  take  now  another  view.  Look  away  from 
this  thinnest  aspect  of  mere  width,  this  out- 
stretching space  view  with  its  probable  same- 
ness of  conditions,  as  nascent,  growing,  decay- 
ing, progressive,  retrograding,  —  sdl  alike 
essentially,  as  all  springing  from  one  mother 
nebula,  one  common  causal  development, 
unvaried,  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  by 
causes  or  fiats  of  a  higher  order.  Look  above 
this  mere  physical  plane  of  worlds  beyond 
worlds  to  what  may  be  called  the  rank-aspect 
of  worlds  above  worlds.  The  question  then 
would  stand  thus :  No  other  world  or  plane 
of  being  than  the  physical,  ever  returning 
into  itself,  and  having  no  ends  out  of  itself, 
no  aims  above  itself;  no  other  world,  or 
worlds,  than  those  we  can  survey  with  our 
telescopes,  or  peer  into  with  our  microscopes 
—no  higher  moral  or  spiritual  sphere  for 
which  the  physical  exists,  and  without  which 
it  has  no  other  than  a  physical  value,  that  is, 
relatively  no  value  at  all !  What  an  exceed- 
ing narrowness  is  here !  The  first  is  simply 
a  deficiency  of  fact  knowledge,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  enlarged;  the  other  blindness 
keeps  the  eye  closed  to  all  that  light  within 
which  reveals  to  us  the  paltriness  of  the 
physical,  even  in  its  largest  spatial  and  dyna- 
mical extent,  when  there  is  acknowledged 
nothing  beyond  and  above  it.  It  is  thus 
that  this  doctrine,  which  makes  nature  all, 
fto  stultifies  itself.  Viewed  from  a  higher 
point  of  contemplation,  it  shrinks  to  a 
narrowness,  a  thinness  rather,  beyond  any- 
thing that  may  be  charged  upon  a  limited 
space  conception  of  the  sense  universe.  The 
vast  surface  width. that  it  gives  the  cosmos 


is  all  the  more  unmeaning,  all  the  more  void 
of  reason,  from  its  want  of  depth  and  height 

As  the  idea  of  geometrical  magnitude  de- 
mands for  its  perfection  the  threes  dimensions 
of  length,  breadth,  and  altitude,  so  the  trae 
conception  of  the  universe  does  not  become 
full  and  satisfying  until  it  assumes  in  oar 
minds  a  trine  aspect.     Up  and  down  are, 
,  indeed,  relative  terms,  and  so  Solomon  must 
have  regarded  them  when  he  speaks  of  **'  the 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens."    So  all 
thinking  men  from   Solomon  to  Aristotle 
and  Newton  have  ever  regarded  them.    But 
the  ideas  they  typify  are  reaL     It  \&  feli 
that  there  must  be,  in  the  great  system  of 
things,  a  profundity  corresponding  to  the 
altitude,  an  evil  to  l^e  good,  a  darkness,  too, 
a  risk  and  a  loss,  forming  a  counterpart  to 
the  light,  the  hope,  and  the  glory.    The 
cosmical  view  must  tend  to  this  rounded 
completeness,   unless  some  lower   form  of 
being  obtains  an  interest,  scientific  or  oth^- 
wise,  that  relatively  obscures   the  higher. 
Thus  it  is  very  possible  that  the  unscienti&c 
mind,  or  a  thoughtful  soul  possessing  a  veiy 
limited  sense  knowledge,  may  have  this  tnne 
conception  more  perfectly  developed,  that  is, 
in  better  proportions,  than  another  far  ex- 
celling in  the  amount  of  physical  science, 
if  such  science  confine  the  thoughts  to  one 
usurping  and  absorbing  view.     These  three 
aspects,  then,  may  be  tersely  denoted  as  tho 
cosmos  in  space,  the   cosmos  in  time,  the 
cosmos,  or  t^e  universe,  in  its  unfolded  and 
unfolding  ranks  of  being,  as  ascending  in 
their  physical,  moral,  spiritual,  hyperphysical 
scales  of  gradation ;  the  first  analogous  to 
width  or  breadth,  the  second  to  length,  the 
third  to  altitude,  not  in  space-dimension,  but 
in  its  ascent  towards  the  loftiest  aim  of  all 
cosmical  existence. 

The  physical  in  its  space  aspect  is,  indeed, 
the  lowest  of  all,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  out  of 
which  this  charge  of  narrowness,  as  made 
against  the  Bible  and  the  religious  thinking,, 
has  most  commonly  arisen.  Since  the  in- 
vention  of  the  telescope,  worlds  in  space, 
or  bodies  in  space,  has  been  the  challenging 
scientific  wonder.  It  is  this  which  has  so 
greatly  weakened,  it  is  said,  the  old  religions 
belief.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  even  here  it  had  the  effect  con- 
tended for,  or  that  this  '^  opening  of  the 
walls  of  the  world,"  which  the  science  of 
LuqretiuB  boasted  of  as  loudly  as  oiii  own^ 
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extends  greatly  beyond  what  vre  may  call 
the  mere  mathematical  interest.  What  real 
ideas  of  life,  and  action,  and  rationality,  and 
varied  orders  of  being,  has  it  disclosed  to  us? 
In  all  these  respects,  in  answer  to  all  qaes- 
tions  prompted  by  them,  the  heavens  are  as 
silent  as  of  old.  The  earth  is  still  the  centre 
—the  centre  of  human  interest,  if  not  of 
topical  revolution.  It  is  not  intended  to 
underrate  the  ideas  thus  gained,  but  they  are 
far  from  being  the  greatest.  The  telescope 
has  revealed  to  us — what )  Distance,  num- 
ber, motion,  dynamical  relations.  This,  with 
some  few  hints  in  respect  to  gases  given  to 
us  by  the  spectrum,  sums  up  about  all  the 
additions  made  to  our  knowledge  since  the 
days  of  Galileo.  It  has  an  interest  indeed, ' 
but  of  a  narrow  kind,  of  a  lower  rank  as 
compared  with  those  questions  of  destiny, 
and  of  the  aim  of  Grod's  eternal  kingdom, 
for  whose  solution  we  are  most  anxious,  and 
without  which  other  knowledge  is  a  tantaliz- 
ing darkness,  creating  at  each  step  more 
mystery  than  it  explains.  ^  Worlds  have 
been  discovered — so  the  term  is  now  used 
^  applied  to  stellar  or  planetary  bodies; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  these 
worlds,  so  called,  are  abodes  of  life,  either 
in  its  higher  or  its  lower  forms.  There  are 
not  a  few  indications  to  the  contrary.  There 
are  appearances  indicating  that  a  good  pro- 
portion of  these  cosmicsJ  bodies,  whether 
stellar,  planetary,  or  cometary,  are  mere 
wastes  in  respect  to  the  higher  aspects  of 
being.  There  is  no  certain  knowledge,  no 
prolmble  knowledge,  of  there  being  in  many 
of  them,  or  in  any  of  them,  the  very  first 
rudiments  of  vital  organization,  any  more 
than  in  our  earth  during  the  millions  of  ages 
that  geologists  assign  to  its  primordial  ex- 
ii^tence,  whether  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid. 
Whewell  sets  this  forth  in  a  remark,  whose 
force  strikes  us  at  once :  "  It  is  no  more 
incredible,"  says  he,  "  that  there  should  be 
mmewse  space  without  life  in  any  of  the 
bodies  that  occupy  it,  than  that  there  should 
be  an  immense  time  during  which  one  body 
that  we  know  was  in  the  same  aasoic  con- 
dition." 

The  thoughtful  ancient  mind  regarded  the 
Gosmical  bodies  as  being  at  immense  dis- 
tances, and,  therefore,  of  immense  magni- 
tudes, some  of  them,  probably,  larger  than 
our  earth.  There  is  evidence  that  the  mind 
went  out  freely  in  this  expansive  direction,  i 


The  idea  was  not  dependent  on  any  reduction 
of  these  distances  to  decimal  numbers,  that, 
beyond  a  limit  by  no  means  great,  have  only 
a  notional  or  mathematical  interest.  In  re- 
gard to  the  conceptual  greatness  nothing  is 
gained  by  them,  since  10,000,  or  10,000,000, 
are  equally  beyond  the  conceptive  power. 
Old  thinkers,  without  this,  talked  even  of 
"  the  infinity  of  worlds."  With  some  it  was 
a  favourite  speculation.  *^  As  well  think  of 
one  head  of  wheat  in  a  boundless  field,'*  says 
Metrodorus,  "as  of  one  world  in  infinite 
space."  "The  atna,"  says  Plutarch,  "the 
rational  causalities,  are  infinite,  and  the  effects 
must  correspond ; "  there  was  no  reason  for 
the  one  that  would  not  prove  the  existence 
of  the  many.  The  ancient  mind  had  quite  a 
fair  estimate,  too,  of  the  jprqportional  dis- 
tances of  the  planets,  though  they  had  no 
means  of  bringing  them  into  earthly  measure- 
ments of  miles  and  inches  as  deduced  &om 
any  known  earthly  parallax.  The  telescope 
has  helped  us  here.  More  perfect  instru- 
ments and  more  perfect  observations  have 
given  us  earthly  hose  lines,  and  we  now  say 
it  is  so  many  millions  of  miles,  and  these 
miles  we  can  bring  into  feet,  and,  more 
wondrous  still !  even  into  barleycorns ;  but 
the  essential  knowledge,  and  the  essential 
reasoning  from  distance,  remain  very  much, 
the  same.  The  conceptual  feeling  of  vastness 
is  not  increased  by  the  notional  estimate. 
By  giving  a  disproportioned  prominence  to 
the  mathematical  interest,  it  may  be  that 
the  emotional  has  been  actually  diminished. 
According  to  the  best  e'lddence  of  antiquity, 
Pythagoras  held  the  Copemican  system,  as 
it  is  now  called,  in  its  completeness,  whilst 
Plato  held  it  partially.  Aristotle,  in  his 
book,  "  De  Coclo,"  condemns  it  as  built  upon 
fanciful  or  ct  priori  reasoning.  It  placed  the 
sun  in  the  centre,  he  says,  because  the  fire 
was  the  worthier,  as  it  was  the  more  ethereal 
or  heavenly  element.  This  was  opposed  to 
observation  and  sense  induction,  on  which  he 
reasoned  as  the  Bacon  of  lus  times.  On  the 
Pythagorean  system,  he  maintained,  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  an  annual  parallax  of 
the  fixed  stars,  or  some  of  them,  llie  absence 
of  such  parallax,  therefore,  showed  the  theory 
to  be  false,  or  else  these  distances  were  not 
merely  great,  very  great,  as  he  held  them  to 
be,  but  inconceivable,  vast  beyond  any  mea- 
sure of  computation.  We  are  yet  engaged  in 
attempts  at  solving  that  problem.     I  may  be 
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pennitted  to  refer  to  this  here,  as  presenting 
a  singular  £^ct  in  the  history  of  science  and 
philosophy :  The  visionary  view,  the  ct  priori 
view,  as  the  Stagirite  calls  it,  has  led  to  trath, 
whilst  the  method  of  exact  science — for 
Aristotle's  argument  is  founded  on  legitimate 
sense  induction — landed  him  and  his  follow- 
ers, for  many  ages,  into  what  is  now  known 
to  be  error.  Sense,  in  its  keener  instrumental 
forms,  has  come  at  last  to  support  the  vision- 
ary view.  This  theory  of  Pythagoras  in 
respect  to  the  solar  system  was  connected 
with  his  other  sublime  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal harmony,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  style 
it,  the  music  of  the  spheres.  There  was 
grandeur  in  this  outstretching  idea,  which  the 
telescope  is  only  partially  verOying ;  there  was 
a  sublime  emotion  in  it,  of  more  value  than 
any  science  which  lacks  it,  however  exact  it 
may  claim  to  be.  And  so  when  David, 
surveying  the  nightly  heavens,  exclaimed : 
"Lord,  what  is  mani"  Or  when  Isaiah 
said :  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and 
behold  all  these;  who  bringeth  out  their 
host,  who  calleth  them  all  by  name ;  it  is 
because  He  is  strong  that  not  one  of  them 
faileth," — it  is  very  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  a  spiritual  interest  far  beyond  any 
that  La  Place  may  have  felt  To  the  latter, 
the  heavens  wek  simply  his  oneiy,  hi^ 
diagram  for  the  better  exhibition  of  his 
mathematical  analysis.  It  shocks  all  our 
better  thinking  to  believe  that  this  French 
atheist  had  a  higher  view  of  the  universe, 
and  of  the  power  that  rules  it,  than  these 
great  religious  souls  of  antiquity,  even  with 
their  limited  knowledge  of  distance  and 
mathematical  relation. 

And  so,  too,  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  law, 
of  which  we  boast  as  though  it  were  a  purely 
modem  thought.  They  had  the  substantia 
knowledge,  and  that,  too,  in  its  purest  form. 
They  knew  that  there  must  be  a  cosmical 
law,  even  as  the  cosmos  was  one.  The  very 
name  implies  unity  of  organization,  and  this 
is  the  very  essence  of  law.  They  believed 
that  there  was  an  order  in  the  heavens,  in 
the  imiversal  system  of  things,  long  before 
epicycles,  or  vortices,  or  gravitation,  or  corre- 
lated forces  had  been  ever  heard  of :  "  For 
ever,  O  Jehovah,  Thy  word  is  settled  in  the 
heights;"  "all  things  stand  according  to 
Thine  ordinance."  That  there  was  such  a  law, 
a  harmony,  "making  peace  in  God's  high 
places/'  a  unity  in  the  xudversei  whatever 


might  be  its  space  extent,  this  was  deemed 
of  higher  and  more  religious  value  than  any 
knowledge  of  its  numerical  details  not  in- 
spired by  this  nobler  conception.  Whether 
its  energy  was  inversely  as  the  squares  or  as 
the  cubes  of  the  distances,  or  what  those 
distances  were  in  earthly  measurements,— of 
all  this  they  knew  but  little,  even  as  we 
know  but  little  more  ;  but  they  had  a  tran- 
scending knowledge,  a  far  higher  thought  of 
it,  when  they  recognized  it  as  God's  lait, 
God's  voice  in  nature.  His  Word  first  uttered 
in  nature's  origination,  and  still  sounding  on 
as  the  security  for  nature's  continuance. 
Hence  they  gave  it  this  name  s6  peculiar  to 
the  Scriptures,  but  having  its  shadow  in  the 
ancient  Greek  or  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  What  many  style  law,  using  it  as  a 
wholly  impersonal  term,  denoting  no  real 
causal  power,  but  only  a  series  of  dead  se- 
quences, the  Bible  calls  "  The  Word  of  God 
that  runneth  very  swiftly,"  pervading  as  well 
as  sustaining  all,  and  in  which,  as  Paul  affinns 
in  his  echo  of  this  older  doctrine  (Col  L 
17,)  ra  iravra  (rvvitmiKt,  all  things  consist  or 
stand  together.  It  was  but  another  echo  of 
the  old  Shemitic  thought  when  Socrates, 
following  Pythagoras,  calls  it  "  the  harmony 
that  binds  together  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth."  "He  maketh  peace  in  His  high 
places,"  concordiam  in  sublimibus  suk 
Cicero  but  catches  the  same  idea  when  he 
says,  orta  simul  est  lex  cum  mente  divlna, 
which  Hooker  only  translates  in  that  much- 
lauded  utterance  of  his :  "  Law  has  its  seat 
in  the  bosom  of  God."  Modern  thought  has 
enlarged  our  conception  of  the  universe,  it  is 
said ;  but  how  is  this  done  1  It  is  by  making 
matter  first,  the  nebula  first,  the  lowest  firs^ 
and  law,  love,  and  reason,  all  its  junior  pro- 
ducts. Aristotle  reverses  this.  To  Kokor,  ro 
ayaOov,  to  voi^rovy  the  Fair,  the  Good,  the 
Idea,  they  are  first ;  they,  through  vovc,  mind, 
or  intelligence,  move  Love,  as  Love  is  the 
great  mover  of  all :  Kivti  Ik  &c  ipiffitvov,  *'  if 
moves  it  as  being  loved.^'*  ^    This  remarkable 

*  "He  moves  it  as  bdng  loved. **  Cadworth, 
following  Proclos  in  his  commentuy,  gives  a  wrong 
rendering  of  this,  making  it  too  inuu^inatiTe,  or 
Platonic,  as  some  would  call  it.  He  refers  the  par- 
ticiple ipitf/icvov  to  Deity,  or  the  mover,  instead  of 
the  cosmos.  It  is  the  world,  or  the  created  **  Soal 
of  the  world,"  he  would  represent  as  "enamouied 
with  the  Supreme  Mind,  and  thus,  in  imitation  of 
it,  continually  turning  round  the  neavens."  It  i^ 
the  love  of  the  cosmos,  or  its  admiratioD  of  the 
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dedaiation,  which  miglit  have  been  expected 
froBL  the  semi-poetical  Plato,  moves  our  wonder 
as  proceeding  from  this  pure,  unimaginative, 
passionless  intellectuality.  We  find  it  in  the 
xi.  book,  sec.  7  of  his  Metaphysica,  or  **  Things 
above  nature : "  Kivii  de  utc  Ipwfievoy.  It  is  in 
his  argument  concerning  the  First  Mover  and 
the  first  moving  things ;  dry,  some  would  call 
it,  but  having  a  beauty  in  its  very  terseness. 
Law  is  resolved  into  the  higher  idea  of  love : 
the  world  moves  because  it  is  loved  of  the 
First  Mover.  Its  charm,  as  well  as  its 
power,  is  in  its  conciseness ;  to  Spticroy  urat 
70  voriTov  KiyEi  oh  Kivovfitvov :  "  The  desire  and 
the  thought,  in  other  words,  Love  and  Idea, 
must  be  the  first  movers,  themselves  the 
product  of  no  preceding  motion."  Or  ac- 
cording to  another  statement  in  the  same 
chapter,  mind,  vovc,  is  the  mover  of  the 
physical  world ;  but  vovq  may  be  said  to  be 
moved  by  vorirov,  mens  by  intellectum,  mind 
by  truth.  Here  he  stops,  but  the  next  step 
would  have  carried  him  to  the  "  Principium," 
in  whom  mind  and  truth,  ideal  truth,  eternal 
truth,  which  we  cannot  think  of  either  as  non- 
existent or  as  separate  from  a  personal  mind, 
are  one  and  the  same.  This  is  the  Frimum 
MovejiSf  the  Logos  that  was  with  God  and  was 
Cod.  But  as  it  stands,  Aristotle's  argument  is 
irrefragable :  Love  is  the  First  Bom  in  the 
eternal  generation  he  describes.  Love  and 
Idea,  the  Good,  and  Mind  eternally  behold- 
ing it,  are  above  all  motion.  They  are  causes, 
not  effects. 

In  another  chapter  (xiii.  4)  he  reasons,  in 
a  similar  manner,  against  those  old  material- 
ists who  maintained  that  the  most  imperfect 
of  all  things  was  first,  even  as  their  modem 

**  First  Fair  and  First  Good,"  or  the  world  dravm 
father  than  impelled.  This  is  beautiful,  but  it  is 
not  the  idea  of  the  sober  Aristotle.  It  is  rather  the 
love  of  the  Mover  towards  the  cosmos,  or  to  its 
hannonious  movement,  which  is  the  first  moving 
power.  Thus,  "  the  Good  "  (the  'Aya96v)  is  higher 
in  the  eternal  order  of  being  than  NoCc,  or  Intellect 
In  one  sense  it  is  the  'AyaOov,  the  Good,  that  gives 
bein^  to  the  intelligible  ;  or  as  the  Smi  in  Pfito's 
splendid  comparison  (Republic,  vi.  68,  E)  "gives 
to  things  not  only  their  visibility,  but  also  their 
generation,"  so  does  that  highest  thing,  the  Good 
(in  other  places  called  love),  not  only  cause  the 
<»gnoscibihty  of  things,  but  also  their  very  "essences 
^d  bemgs."  {Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe, 
Chap.  iv.  Sec.  xxiii.)  When  carefully  studied,  how- 
ever, the  ideas  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  come  to  the 
same  thing  :  the  first  moving  &px^  is  not  merely 
something  older  than  matter  or  force ;  it  is  Love, 
or  "  ihe  Good^  higher  even  than  mind  or  idea. 


brethren  do  in  their  nebular  theory ;  in  other 
words,  mindless  matter  first, — force,  the  force 
of  nothing,  first,  —  contingency  first ;  and 
then,  as  things  went  on  (I  am  giving  his 
very  language  in  his  account  of  these  old 
atheists)  "  irpotKBova^Q  rfjQ  r&v  ovrtav  tfivaewg, 
the  good  and  fair,  mind  and  idea,  did  some^ 
how  appear."  He  charges  them  with  bring- 
ing more  out  of  less,  which  is  the  same  as 
something  out  of  nothing,  and  compares  them 
with  the  mythologizers  who  made  Night  and 
Erebus  the  source  of  all  things,  from  whom 
are  bom  both  gods  and  men. 

But  in  regard  to  that  lower  conception, 
the  space  magnitude,  or  space  relations,  or 
dynamical  importance  of  bodies  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  ^  idle  to  say  that  these  old 
minds  simply  conceived  of  the  stars  as  glow- 
worm points  of  light  twinkling  uselessly  in 
a  solid  firmament,  or  sky,  just  above  their 
heads.  Solomon's  sublime  prayer,  "The 
heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain Thee,  cannot  hear  Thee,"  as  the  Hebrew 
expresses  it,  presents  a  conception  transcend- 
ing anything  derived  from  the  modem  astron- 
omy as  given  in  our  books.  David's 
exclamation  shows  that  he  connected  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  ideas  vastly  transcend- 
ing man*s  lowly  earthly  condition.  Without 
this  the  sublime  rapture  becomes  inexplicable. 
Of  the  stars  as  bodies  inhabited,  just  as  our 
earth  is  inhabited,  these  old  worshippers  may 
not  have  thought.  Such  an  idea  is,  indeed, 
found  in  the  Greek  poetry,  and  it  may  or 
may  not  have  been  in  the  Hebrew  mind. 
There  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  as  there 
is  no  irrationality  in  the  thought  that  it  may 
have  occurred  to  many  a  meditative  soul  in 
the  earlier  times.  It  is  still  but  an  imagin*' 
ation  with  us,  and  there  was  much  to  excite 
the  same  imagination  even  before  science 
had  got  an  earthly  unit  of  measurement. 
There  is  other  proof  besides  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  that  the  ancient  men,  oriental  and 
occidental,  regarded  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
being  of  immense  magnitude,  and  at  incalcu- 
lable distances.  This,  however,  is  quite 
clear,  that  they  connected  with  the  stars 
most  mighty  and  glorious  existences.  "  One 
star  differed  from  another  star  in  glory,"  but 
each  represented  a  transcending  power  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  was  itself  the  out- 
shining of  an  exalted  being,  or  the  abode  of 
an  exalted  being;  and  there  is  as  much 
grandeur  in  that   idea,   giving  as  high  a 
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conception  of  the  greatness  of  the  univeise 
as  would  come  from  the  thought  of  a  vast 
numerical  population^  whether  of  mollusks, 
mastodons,  or  giants.  They  were  "  the  Hosts 
of  Heaven,"  and  hence  that  sublime  epithet 
Jehovah  Tsebaoth  used  in  reference  to  sptice 
and  ranlCf  as  Mdek  Olamim,  King  of  the 
Eternities,  was  employed  to  denote  the  time 
aspect  of  God's  kingdom.  These  mighty 
stellar  powers  might  have  infinite  diversity, 
spiritual  as  well  as  dynamic,  whereas  the 
modem  idea  seems  tending  to  an  infinite 
sameness.  Our  space  worlds  are  but  endless 
repetitions.  It  is  supposed,  and  that,  too, 
by  a  fair  analogy,  that  they  groAv  as  our  earth 
has  grown,  and  that  vast  numbers  of  them 
are  now  passing  through  the  same  chaotic, 
life-lacking  stages.  Seldom  do  we  meet 
with  the  thought,  as  expressed  in  the 
scientific  world,  that  any  of  them  have  got 
above  us.  To  science  in  general  man  is  the 
etrc  supreme.  Through  him  the  world  is 
just  coming  into  consciousness.  The  same 
<x)nclusion3  some  are  deriving  from  the 
43pectrum ;  the  same  gases,  the  same  element- 
ary substances,  lead  to  the  idea  of  sameness 
in  material  organization,  and  this  to  that  of 
-sameness  of  life  in  its  successive  stages — 
like  the  earlier  inhabitants .  of  our  earth 
jas  adapted  to  similar  conditions.  In  this 
limited  scientific  space  conception  of  being, 
repetition  is  a  predominant  idea.  It  sug- 
gests a  level  plane  without  any  towering 
superiorities,  or  it  resolves  itself  into  an 
endless  succession  of  material  facts,  forming 
a  series  having  eventually  no  other  variations 
than  those  of  space,  numerical  quantity,  forces, 
motions,  mathematically  diversified  positions, 
and  relations  of  atoms.  In  a  word,  motion 
and  force,  if  the  two  ideas  can  be  separated ; 
these  are  the  only  things,  rc^,  realities.  If 
"we  want  to  get  any  other  sounds  from  this 
fiat,  tuneless  homophony,  we  must  look  else- 
where. We  must  go  to  Scripture,  or  call  in 
the  aid  of  some  higher  ideas,  the  seeds  of 
which  we  may  find  in  our  own  soids.  Science 
gives  no  evidence  of  spiritual  dignities. 
With  some  it  is  even  a  boast  that  she  does 
not  find  them. 

Which  of  these  two  views  of  the  stellar 
inhabitation  or  domination  is  the  true  one 
need  not  be  here  inquired ;  nor,  should  the 
inquiry  be  made,  could  science  give  us  any 
answer.  What  has  been  said  has  reference 
only  to  this  claim  of  grandem*  and  enlarge- 


ment, or  this  common  charge  that  the  religioiu 
idea  of  the  universe,  as  derived  from  tbe 
Scriptures,  is  a  narrowing  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  second  head  of  this  trine  division  of 
the  universe,  or  what  I  have  called  its  tnu'- 
aspect,  belongs,  in  the  main,  to  another  branch 
of  the  subject;  but  there  are  some  suggta- 
tions  in  relation  to  it  that  connect  themselves 
with  the  train  of  thought  in  which  I  have 
here  indulged.  There  is  a  view  of  the 
Biblical,  creative  chronology  to  which  thi- 
charge  of  narrowness  may  be  thought  to  have 
some  application.  It  is  that  which  regards 
not  only  the  tellurian,  but  the  whole  cosmicai 
evolution,  as  the  work  of  one  week,  or  six 
solar  days  of  our  present  reckoning,  with 
an  infinite  blank  preceding.  A  view  Ten 
different  from  this,  or  one  that  regarded  the 
times  as  immeasurable,  and  even  ineffable, 
was  held  by  the  best  thought  of  the  Church 
very  long  before  geology  as  a  science  ^vaii 
ever  heard  of.  The  mediajval  doctrine  of 
the  cosmos  was,  in  truth,  a  narrowing  from 
the  wider  science  of  the  classical  world,  and 
from  the  largeness,  moreover,  and  freedom 
of  earlier  patristic  interpretations  of  the 
Bible.  Geographical  knowledge,  too,  had 
actually  sunk  within  smaller  limits,  and  th^) 
discoverer  of  America  but  revived  cosmicai 
and  tellurian  ideas  which  were  familiar  to 
some  of  the  freer  and  bolder  thinkers  of 
antiquity,  such  as  Pythagoras,  Aristotle, 
Eratosthenes,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny.  During 
these  mediaeval  times  there  had  come  in  more 
of  the  thaumaturgic  spirit,  and  the  mechanical 
idea  of  creation,  instantaneously,  or  almost 
instantaneously,  out  of  nothing — not  only 
as  respects  the  primal  force  or  matter,  but 
the  separate  parts  and  products  of  the  great 
structure — ^became  a  favourite  one.  It  may 
be  said,  too,  that  it  was  more  taken  up  with 
the  theological /ac/  of  creation  than  with  the 
manner  or  idea.  Grod  made  the  world ;  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  that  was  all  they 
sought  or  cared  to  know.  The  Divine  power, 
the  Divine  command,  the  idea  of  instanta- 
neousness,  or  of  very  brief  times,  were  d.vf^^ 
upon  as  having  more  of  this  wonder-working 
aspect,  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  regartled 
as  more  closely  allied  to  the  religious  feelings. 
This  blinded  the  mind  to  those  o&er  time  ideas 
of  birtJi,  growth,  succession,  evolution,  bring- 
ing forth,  one  thing  coming  out  of  another,^ 
in  a  word,  of  "  generations,"  natures,  genesis, 
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which  to  one  "who  now  reads  the  sublime 
Biblical  account,  under  the  influence  of  a 
different  thinking,  appear  so  prominent  that 
the  wonder  is  thev  should  have  been  so  over- 
looked.  I^ow  there  is  no  need  of  shrinking 
from  the  admission  that  the  change  of  the 
cun^it  thought  in  this  respect  may  be  attri- 
buted, in  a  good  degree,  to  the  influence  of 
modem  science ;  though  there  never  was  a 
time  when  such  an  interpretation  as  that  of 
Saint  Augustine  would  have  been  deemed 
hereticaL  He  held  it,  and  others  held  it  in 
his  day,  as  they  have  since,  for  an  interpreta- 
tion having  good  exegetical  grounds  in  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  account.  No  science 
forced  them  to  it.  They  found  ample  support 
for  the  idea  of  extraordinary  times  in  the 
remarkable  language  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  peculiar  style  they  employ  in  setting 
forth  the  great  facts,  in  themselves  so  inef- 
fable, of  origin  and  eschatology. 

Revelation  is  sometimes  degraded  by  at- 
tempts to  which  there  is  given  the  sounding 
Bame  of  ''reconciliations  between  religion 
and  science."  They  are  too  apt  to  make 
science,  or  what  assumes  to  be  such,  the 
constant,  and  the  Bible  the  variable  quantity 
in  the  equation.  The  Scriptures  must  con- 
form, or  they  must  be  made  to  conform.  It 
is  not  a  work  of  fair  exegesis,  but  of  possible 
accommodation.  It  is  enough,  for  example, 
that  any  utterly  unproved  hypothesis  denies 
a  distinct  beginning  of  the  human  species, 
anything  by  way  of  organization  or  inspira- 
tion, anything  in  the  physical,  or  the  spiritual, 
constituting  a  specific  difference,  and  making 
that  to  be  homo  which  before  was  not  Jiomo. 
Such  a  sweeping  conclusion  in  respect  to 
Divine  possibilities  is  taken,  at  once,  as 
''^tabUshed  science,"  and  straightway  some 
prepare  themselves  to  meet  the  case  by  the 
theory  of  an  ideal  Adam.  This  will  do, 
perhaps,  until  another  demand  is  made  in 
the  name  of  science,  and  that  is  met  in  an 
equally  prompt  and  easy  way  by  the  theory 
of  an  ideal  Christ,  an  ideal  incarnation. 
Scripture  shakes  hands  with  science.  It  is 
i^conciled,  as  the  saying  is,  and  this  feat  is 
accomplished  by  going  into  the  very  interiora 
of  the  Christian  creed,  and  making  the 
Second  Adam  as  nnreal  as  the  First.  Thus 
we  have  our  Bibles  and  science  too.  We 
can  laud  both  on  the  same  platform,  and 
this  is  great  gain.  We  say  it  boldly :  better 
teveientially  buiy  the  dd  book  than  treat  it 


in  this  way.  The  boldest  denial  of  infidelity 
is  not  more  insulting  than  such  a  deferential 
mockery,  l^ew  facts,  in  seeming  conflict, 
from  well-ascertained  history,  or  well-estab- 
lished science,  may  set  us  to  re-examine 
former  interpretations,  or  former  applications 
of  them**;  but  we  must  have  an  honest  faith 
or  none  at  alL  A  purely  mythical  view  of 
the  creative  account  is  better  than  any  scien- 
tific forcing  it  will  not  bear. 

There  is  no  science  in  the  Bible,  either  in 
its  language,  its  style,  or  its  assumed  teaching. 
Attempts  to  find  it  in  the  artless  subjective* 
ness  of  its  truthful  holy  writers  only  leads 
to  delusion.  The  language  of  these  seers  of 
ineffable  things  is  grounded  on  their  modes 
of  conceiving ;  their  conceptions  are  shaped 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  day.  It  is  their 
true  inspiration  that  takes  this  language,  and 
these  conceptions,  as  the  best  representatives 
of  facts  and  ideas  lying  back  of  all,  and 
whieh  the  dialect  of  science  and  philosophy 
fails  to  reach  as  much  as  the  vulgar  tliinking. 
In  truth,  nothing  shows  more  strongly  the 
fact  of  some  Divine  supervision  of  the  Bible, 
than  the  absence  of  any  such  scientific  or 
philosophic  language,  or  of  a  style  assuming 
to  be  that  of  any  special  thinking,  or  of  any- 
thing esoteric,  such  as  has  characterized  those 
who  have  assumed  to  be  religious  teachers 
in  aU  ages.  This  is  wholly  lacking  even  in 
cases  where  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  strongest  temptation  to  such  a  mode  of 
speech.  A  Divine  wisdom  is  here.  The 
scientific  or  philosophic  language  of  one  age 
is  different  from  that  of  another.  No  scientist 
would  dare  to  say  that  our  own  had  reached 
a  finality.  It  may  appear  even  childish  a 
thousand  years  hence.  Now  something  has 
kept  the  Scriptural  writers  from  thus  com- 
promising the  wondrous  book  of  which, 
through  the  ages,  they  have  been  the  human 
media  of  transmission. 

In  its  account  of  the  ineffable  truths  of 
origin,  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  optical, 
phenomenal,  the  vehicle  of  first  appearances. 
It  is  a  universal  language  addressed  to  the 
most  unchanging  of  the  human  faculties. 
Its  outside  symbols,  the  same  for  all  ages, 
represent  the  ineffable  facts,  the  interior 
causalities,  the  ultimate  causalities,  that  lie 
behind  the  phenomenal  at  whatever  distance. 
The  speech  of  science  can  do  no  more.  It 
sounds  out  a  mile  or  two  farther  from  the 
shore  of  the  directly  seen.     It  brings  out  a 
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fow  more  interior  appearances,  ^aivdfxeva, 
having  ever  some  things  yet  more  interior 
of  wJiieh  they  are  appearances.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  the  Scriptures,  in  such  cases, 
take  the  first  phenomena,  the  most  visihle 
outward  of  "the  things  seen,"  as  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  deep  unseen, 
whether  near,  or  far  off,  or  even  infinitely 
remote.  It  names  them  from  such  unchanging 
outlying  appearances.  Thus  there  is  no  pre- 
tence of  heing  near  the  mysterious  ultimate 
causation — such  a  pretence  as  science  some- 
times makes,  though  still  "far  wide,"  still 
holding  on  to  something  they  call  a  cauae^ 
but  which  the  next  increase  of  the  magnify- 
ing power  turns  again  into  a  phenomenon — 
an  ajypearance  of  something  farther  hack, 
and  still  farther  back,  that  appears  through 
it.  Thus  do  they  ever  verify  the  deep  idea 
of  inspiration,  that  "the  things  which  are 
seen  are  made  from  things  unseen,"  from 
causalities  that  lie,  and  must  for  ever  lie, 
beyond  the  reach  of  sense,  or  any  science 
founded  on  sense.  From  this  never-finished 
process  of  turning  supposed  causalities  into 
new  appearances,  the  dialect  of  science  must 
be  ever  becoming  obsolete.  But  the  Scrip- 
ture never  commits  itself  to  any  mode  of 
speech  that  must  change  with  changing 
knowledge  of  these  nearer  phenomena ;  and 
this  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  Bible 
and  other  books  called  sacred.  The  Koran 
fails  here.  It  evidently  affects  sometimes  a 
scientific  language,  or  supposed  to  be  such ; 
as  when  Mohammed,  or  his  commentators, 
give  the  exact  number  of  the  heavens,  and 
even  the  distances,  in  miles,  between  them. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  traced 
in  the  oldest  books  of  all  other  religions, 
such  as  the  Hindoo,  the  Persian,  and  the 
Chinese.  There  are  appearances  of  attempts, 
however  crude,  at  something  like  scientific 
theory — ^feeble  efforts  at  a  sort  of  philoso- 
phizing, or  the  utterance  of  something  seem- 
ingly above  the  common  mind,  an  assumption 
of  some  esoteric  wisdom,  or  a  pretentious 
teaching  style  as  of  persons  initiated  into 
mysteries  above  the  ordinary  intelligence. 
There  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  Bible.  In 
that  book  all  human  thought  is  put  upon  a 
level.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  Scrip- 
tures go  on  their  majestic  way,  manifesting 
everywhere  this  strange  unconsciousness. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  thaumaturgic,  or  the 
Wonder-making,  even   when  -narrating  the 


greatest  wonders.  When  telling  of  God's 
descent  in  the  awful  flames  of  Sinai,  or  of 
the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  Redeemei^s 
birth,  they  are  as  calm  and  unpretending  as 
when  narrating  the  pastoral  life  of  Jacol^  or 
the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan.  The 
Bible  never  calls  attention  to  the  gnmd 
things  it  is  saying,  or  going  to  say.  There 
is,  in  style,  nothing  legendary  or  sensational 
about  it.  It  nowhere  stops,  or  stoops,  to 
remove  objections;  it  never  betrays  any 
anticipation  of  cavils.  Its  perfect  subjective 
truthfulness;  when  this  is  understood,  the 
right-minded  reader  finds  it  so  difficult  to 
resist  the  evidence  of  its  objective  credibility. 
So  honest,  so  pure,  so  true  within,  it  cannot 
be  false  without. 

Thus  the  Bible  never  commits  itself  to  any 
compromising  language.  It  speaks  of  the 
heavens  in  the  plural,  as  it  does  of  eternities 
in  the  plural ;  but  it  does  not  number  them 
as  the  Mohammedans  and  some  of  the  Jewish 
Eabbins  and  t  Talmudists  have  done.  It 
speaks  of  the  third  heavens,  indeed,  but  only 
as  the  symbol  of  the  ineffable  space-tran- 
scending glory.  It  has  its  "heaven  of 
heavens,"  like  its  olam  of  olams,  or  world  of 
worlds,  its  all-comprehending  sphere,  its  all- 
containing  time.  It  leaves  these  as  ever- 
expanding  ideas,  capable  of  holding  any 
conceptional  content  that  any  science  may 
ever  put  into  them.  We  may  attempt  to 
make  it  more  scientific  by  describing  these 
plural  heavens  as  atmospherical,  astronomical, 
planetary,  stellar,  nebuJar,  but  aU  this  never 
exhausts  the  Scriptural  language.  It  takes 
in  something  beyond  aU  physical  worlds, 
which,  in  their  widest  extent,  are  but  the 
lowest  spheres  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It 
carries  the  mind  to  that  transcending  oirparoc 
to  which  "  Christ  lifted  up  His  eyes  "  when 
He  said  :  "  And  now.  Father,  glorify  Thou 
Me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee 
before  the  world  was,"  wpd  row  tov  cd^/ior 
eJvau  The  Bible  language  is  not  to  be 
limited  by  the  conceptual  faculty,  whether 
that  of  Solomon  or  of  Herschel.  It  points 
to  the  glory  which  is  above  the  heavens, 
over  the  heavens,  super  coelos.  It  goes  up. 
up,  to  the  throne  of  God,  the  eternal  seat  of 
the  highest  power  and  the  highest  intel- 
ligence, wherever  that  may  be,  or  in  whatever 
space  relations,  whether  conceived  as  central, 
altitudinous,  profound,  or  all-present  '^  He 
looketh  down  to  behold  the  tilings  that  are 
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in  the  heayens,  as  well  as  tlie  things  that  be 
on  the  earth."  It  is  a  locus  all-transcending ; 
it  18  a  language  all-satisfying,  intelligently 
goiding  the  common  reli^ous  mind,  whilst 
giving  a  view,  if  we  choose  to  take  it,  inex- 
haustible by  science  or  any  amount  of 
inductive  knowledge.  The  Bible  statements 
of  origin,  its  view  of  the  universe  in  its 
relation  to  Grod — ^the  only  view  of  any  spirit- 
ual value — ^so  transcends  all  sense-knowledge 
that  it  can  never  truly  come  in  collision  with 
it,  or  require  reconciliation. 

And  yet,  in  saying  this,  there  is  not  ex- 
cluded a  proper  deference  to  science  as  sug- 
gestive of  something  in  these  ever  mounting 
senses  that  certain  preconceived  limitations 
may  have  kept  us  from  seeing.  We  apply 
this  principle  of  new  knowledge  expanding, 
though  not  contradicting,  old  language,  and 
we  fbd  no  difficulty  in  it  when  we  interpret 
the  earlier  Scriptures  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  higher  theological  knowledge  derived  from 
the  later  revelations.  Christ  and  Paul  give 
US  a  better  understanding  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.  The  mind  receives  an  enlarge- 
ment from  the  Kew  Testament  writings,  and 
we  legitimately  carry  this  back  to  the  better 
interpretation  of  the  Old,  discovering  thereby 
"wondrous  things  out  of  God's  ancient 
Law/'  The  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the 
Prophets,  yea,  the  history,  the  genealogy,  and 
the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  seem 
to  carry  a  higher  sense.  Its  devotional 
assumes  a  more  heavenly,  its  ethics  a  more 
spiritual  aspect.  That  higher  sense  was, 
seminally,  there  before,  and  some  minds  of 
unwontcKl  spirituality  had,  even  then,  a 
glimpse  of  it.  It  is  not  a  mere  kabbala, 
accommodation,  or  type  even.  It  is  not  a 
double  sense,  or  a  mere  arbitrary  mystical 
sense.  It  is  a  mounting  sense,  a  germinant 
sense,  built  firmly,  indeed,  upon  the  letter, 
and  rising  legitimately  from  it,  but  now 
satisfying,  or  tending  to  satisfy,  that  glow, 
and  warmth,  and  elevation  of  diction  which 
hefore  seemed  so  strange  in  its  connection 
"with  facts  of  a  seemingly  lower  order.  David 
8iid  Pindar  both  seem  to  be  celebrating 
temporal  victories,  temporal  deliverances; 
hut  what  a  difference  in  their  styles  !  What 
a  rising  is  there  in  the  spiritual  emotional  as 
produced  by  the  Hebrew  Psalms  when  we 
i«ad  them  in  the  revealing  light  of  David's 
^eater  Son,  bringing  out  the  rays  that  lay 
latent  in  the  spectrum,  or  were,  in  comparison. 


but  dimly  seen.  It  is  like  the  feeling  with 
which  the  newly-converted  soul  takes  up  the 
whole  volume  of  Scripture.  What  has 
changed  ?  The  language  is  the  same.  The 
logical  significance  of  words  and  their  logical 
rations  are  the  same ;  but  how  sublimely 
have  they  risen  in  what  may  be  called  the 
scale  of  spiritual  emotion  1  Though  lexically 
the  same,  what  a  glory  seems  now  to  invest 
certain  oft-recurring  words  :  God^  life,  salva- 
tion, righteousness,  truth,  mercy,  holiness,  for- 
giveness, the  fear  of  the  Lord,  the  kingdom 
and  people  of  the  Most  High,  the  Anointed 
One  of  whom  such  glories  are  predicted,  but 
which  so  shrink  when  applied  to  an  earthly 
monarch,  or  an  earthly  salvation.  '^  Jehovah 
reigns,  let  earth  rejoice."  Had  we  ever  read 
that  before?  But  there  they  stand,  the  same 
words  as  of  old  before  the  Psalms  became 
the  undying  liturgy  of  the  Church ;  but  how 
have  they  all  ascended,  not  to  a  different 
exegetical  defining,  but  to  a  higher  plane  of 
significance.  The  temporal  salvation ;  how 
it  expands  into  the  greater  evangelical  idea, 
not  by  taking  a  new  sense,  strictly,  for  God's 
salvation  is  ever  in  essence  the  same,  even  as 
the  faith  that  looks  to  it  is  ever  the  same — 
but  by  rising  up  towards  that  measurement 
which  is  indicated  by  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable glow  of  the  language. 

This  train  of  thought  might  be  farther 
pursued.  It  has,  however,  been  dwelt  upon 
here  simply  as  the  basis  of  another  appli- 
cation, not  of  the  same  kind,  indeed,  but 
suggestive  of  a  similar  analogy.  If  an 
advance  of  theological  knowledge  may,  legiti- 
mately, have  this  retrospective  effect  in  our 
interpretation  of  the  older  Scripture,  why 
may  not  an  assured  advance  in  physical 
knowledge  give  something  of  the  same  legiti- 
mate advantage,  putting  us  in  a  position  to 
see — ^if  it  is  really  God's  glory  we  wish  to 
see — ^more  of  vastness  in  the  Scriptural 
language,  a  vastness  truly  there,  though 
veiled  by  narrowing  conceptions  as  much 
outside,  in  their  assumed  literalness,  as  the 
later  knowledge  that  demands  conformity? 
Interpreted  from  itself  it  has  ample  room  for 
both. 

For  example:  the  great  time  ideas  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  best  minds  of  an 
early  age.  The  older  versions,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Syriac,  had  given  them  with  remarkable 
fulness.  The  strange  pluralities  of  the  words 
by  which  they  are  set  forth  appear  in  the 
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Hebrew  with  a  breadth  and  power  that  can- 
not so  well  be  expressed  in  our  modem, 
European  tongues,  in  consequence  both  of 
the  vagueness  and  of  the  limitations  that 
have  entered  into  the  age-worn  correspond- 
ing terms.  Hence  it  is  that  there  have  been 
given  to  such  expressions  as  "eternities," 
**  King  of  eternities,"  "  kingdom  of  all  eter- 
nities," "  world  of  worlds/'  "  ages  of  ages," 
**8€cida  seculorum"  altogether  inadequate 
representatives.  This  Bible  language  had 
become  narrowed,  too,  from  other  causes, 
such  as  the  growing  cosmical  ignorance 
before  alluded  to,  and  the  too  exclusive 
predominance  of  that  religious  dogma  of  the 
naked  Divine  power  which  favoured  the 
instantaneous  or  mechanical  view  of  creation, 
and  thus  threw  into  the  background  the 
mighty  significance  of  some  of  the  chief 
words  entering  into  the  creative  account. 
But  when  the  thoughts  of  men  were  turned, 
though  in  another  way,  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  earth,  and  the  evidence  of  it  all  around 
US — as  capable  of  estimate  by  the  common 
mind,  when  aroused  to  it,  as  by  the  most 
scientific — ^then  this  sublime  Scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  world's  evolution  was  found  to 
have  a  vastness  felt,  indeed,  before  by  the 
profoundest  minds,  though  lacking  the  scien- 
tific data  for  reducing  it  to  a  definite  con- 
ception. There  was  something  great,  mys- 
terious, immeasurable — ^no  thoughtful  man 
could  read  the  First  of  Genesis  without 
feeling  that — and  thus  there  came  easily,  or 
without  the  sense  of  forcing,  the  idea  tiiat 


there  must  be  a  correspondence,  in  the  pictoie. 
between  the  great  causation  and  the  grea; 
effects,  the  great  evolutions  and  the  greav 
times  through  which  they  were  diyinelj 
evolved.  This  Scriptural  account  ia  most 
unique.  It  never  grew  as  myths  and  l^ends 
are  known  to  grow.  It  is  a  whole,  as  it 
must  have  presented  itself  to  one  mind. 
The  thought,  then,  suggests  itself  at  once : 
A  narrative  of  things  so  wholly  out  of  the 
way  of  any  human  knowledge,  direct  or 
traditional,  is  either  a  studied  invention— t 
thing  very  hard  to  be  believed  of  that  ai^e, 
and  of  events  involving  such  a  religioiu 
grandeur  of  idea — or-  its  claim  to  credence 
must  be  grounded  on  the  alleged  fact  of 
some  vision  revelation.  The  pictorial  style 
confirms  this.  It  is  a  painting,  and,  as  such, 
demands  a  standpoint  and  a  perspective  tint 
shall  bring  the  whole  representation  into 
harmony.  In  rendering  easier  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  pictorial  view,  science  has 
aided  us.  It  has  helped  us  to  appreciate  the 
vast  thought  that  is  in  the  Scriptures  vith 
more  objective  clearness,  if  not  with  moie 
subjective  fulness  of  emotion.  In  taldng 
this  vantage  ground,  we  do  not  hamper  our- 
selves by  any  deference  to  outside  authority. 
We  explore  the  Bible  anew,  but  with  the 
feeling  that  we  are  not  putting  upon  it  a  nev 
sense.  It  is  simply  getting  from  this  sublime 
Biblical  frontispiece  what  lies  fairly  within 
the  scope  of  its  mighty  purpose,  and  the  full 
significance  of  its  most  vivid  as  well  as  most 
suggestive  language. 


In  the  act  of  creation  God  brings  forth 
that  which  is  not  God,  that,  the  essence  of 
which  is  different  from  His  own  essence; 
He  brings  forth  free  finite  beings,  whom  He 
purposes  to  fill  with  His  own  fulness.  Be- 
cause God  is  Love,  it  is  impossible  for  Him 
to  shut  Himself  up  in  Himself,  as  a  mere 
God  of  "  ideas " ;  on  the  contrary.  He  can- 
not but  constitute  Himself  the  "Father  of 
spirits,"  the  Ruler  of  the  manifold  variety 
of  "  the  Living,"  the  Spirit  in  the  realm 
of  spirits  and  souls,  in  which  He  purposes 
to  prepare  for  Himself  a  dwelling.  The  idea 
i>f  creation  is,  therefore,  inseparable  from 


that  of  the  incarnation  of  €rod  in  the  world 
(taking  this  latter  expression  in  a  general 
sense). 

In  a  certain  sense  one  may  say  that  God 
created  the  world  in  order  to  satisfy  a  want 
in  Himself;  but  the  idea  of  God's  love  re- 
quires us  to  understand  this  want  as  quite  as 
truly  a  superfltuty.  For  this  lack  in  God  is 
not,  as  in  the  God  of  Pantheism,  a  blind 
hunger  and  thirst  after  existence,  bat  is 
identical  with  the  inexhaustible  riches  of 
that  liberty  which  cannot  but  will  to  reTesl 
itself.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
clear,  in  what  sense  we  reject  the  proposi* 
tion,  and  in  what  sense  we  accept  it,  ''with* 
out  the  world  God  is  not  God." — ffcaiensen^ 
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CHAPTER  11. 


John's  Character  and  Ministry.— John's  Baptism 
emblematical.— Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spuit. — 
Baptism  by  Fire. — Baptism  of  Christ. — Com- 
mencement of  Christ's  Mimstrv. — Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. — ^The  Office  of  Faith  in  Miracles. 
—Diversities  of  the  Operations  of  Faith. — Christ's 
title,  "Son  of  Man."  —  Mysteries  of  Christ's 
Nature. — Christ's  power  over  the  Physical  World. 
—Christ's  power  over  Evil  Spirits.* 

^liTTHBW  in.  1.  "  In  those  days  came  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea." 

The  Evangelist  refers  to  John  as  a  well- 
hiown  character;  and  such  he  was  among 
the  Jews.  Josephus,  the  historian,  forty 
years  afterwards  speaks  of  him  much  in  the 
same  way  (Antiq.  xviii.  c.  5,  §  2). 

He  was  also  a  very  extraordinary  character, 
in  whatever  view  we  consider  him.  His 
conception  was  announced  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  (Luke  i.  13 — 19).  It  was  miracu- 
lous, or  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
(Luke  i.  7 — 18),  as  truly  so  as  was  Isaac's 
(Rom.  iv«    19).    His  name  (John)  which 

*  The  casual  reader  of  these  Notes  may  receive 
the  impression  that  they  are  fragmentary  and  inco- 
herent.   Whoever  will  carefully  read  over,  in  con- 
nection, the  tables  of   contents  prefixed  to  the 
chapters,  will  perceive  how  erroneous  such  an  im- 
pression would  oe.    Commencing  with  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus,  the  work  terminates  with  the  glorification 
of  Christ.    Between  these  two  points  lies  the  whole 
work  of  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  in 
His  estate  o^  humiliation,  and  also  the  beginning  of 
His  work  in  His  estate  of  exaltation ;  and  all  is  dis- 
cussed from  the  narticular  point  of  view  occupied 
by  t^e  author.    Of  the  seven  chapters  at  the  dose 
three  are  devoted  to  the  crucifixion  ef  Christ ;  and 
the  last  four  to  His  resurrection  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed, until,  and  including,  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.    From  the  be- 
ginmng  to  tiie  end,  the  chain  of  thought  and  the 
sequence  of  the  facts  is  rigorously  preserved ;  and 
the  numerous  ajid  important  Questions  of  an  ind- 
dental  kind,  which  were  obligea  to  be  discussed,  are 
BO  skilfullv  disposed  as  to  strengthen,  instead  of 
breaking  uie  contiauity  of  the  development. 


signifies  grace,  favour^  was  divinely  appointed 
(Luke  i.  13),  though  not  prophesied  of.  His 
manner  of  life  was  peculiar ;  he  dwelt  in  the 
deserts  until  the  day  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel  at  Bethabara,  near  the  banks  of  Jordan 
(Luke  i  80 ;  Matt.  xi.  18 ;  John  i.  28 ;  iiL 
23).  His  ministry  was  closed  by  his  im- 
prisonment— his  imprisonment  by  his  death. 
He  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his 
birth  (Luke  i.  15),  and  performed  his  office 
with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias  (Luke  i. 
17),  although  he  was  not  Elias  in  person 
(John  i.  21),  as  the  name  given  him  was 
designed  to  indicate.  His  mission  and  min- 
istry were  foretold  (Isaiah  xl.  3 ;  Matt.  iiL  1 ; 
Marki.  2 ;  Matt.  xi.  10),  but  not  under  any 
name ;  as  was  that  of  Cyrus  (Isaiah  xlv.  1), 
and  that  of  Elijah  (Mai.  iv.  5).  His  mission 
was  Divine  (John  i.  6,  33 ;  Matt.  xxi.  25), 
yet  did  he  not  use  the  style  of  the  prophets, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  authentication 
of  his  mission  and  office  was  so  complete^ 
that  the  common  people  would  not  permit 
even  their  rulers  to  call  it  in  question  (Matt* 
xxi.  26).  The  masses  of  the  people  thronged 
his  ministry,  and  submitted  to  his  baptism,, 
and  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he  were 
not  the  Christ  (Matt.  iii.  5  ;  Lukeiii.  15,  21). 
Yet  he  performed  no  miracle  (John  x.  41). 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  common  people 
received  him  as  a  prophet,  but  not  as  Elias, 
while  the  learned  rejected  him  as  one  posses- 
sed by  the  devil  (Matt.  xi.  18).  His  minis- 
try was  limited  to  the  circumcision,  as  was 
the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord  (Eom.  xv. 
8  ;  Matt.  xv.  24).  Very  little  has  been  re- 
corded of  it,  and  nothing  separately,  but  only 
in  connection  with  the  personal  ministry  of 
the  Lord. 

But  whence  did  he  derive  his  cognomina- 
tion,  Baptist  1  It  was  not  said  to  Zacharias 
that  he  should  be  so  called,  or  that  he  should 
baptize  the  nation  (Luke  L  13).    It  was  not 
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given  him  at  hiB  circumcision  (Luke  i  60 — 
63).  Luke  describes  him  as  John,  the  son  of 
Zacharias  (ilL  2)  ;  yet  the  addition  was  com- 
monly and  properly  made.  Herod  so  called 
him  (Matt  xiv.  2),  John's  disciples  also 
(Luke  viL  20),  and  our  Lord  Himself  (Luke 
vii.  33.  See  also  xiv.  8;  xvlL  13;  Mark 
viii.  28 ;  Luke  vii.  28 ;  ix.  19).  John  says 
of  himself  that  he  was  sent  to  baptize  (John 
L  33),  though  we  know  he  preached  also,  and 
with  great  power  (Luke  i  17  ;  iii.  16).  These 
were,  however,  distinct  functions  (1  Cor.  i. 
17),  and  with  John  preaching  was  the  sub- 
ordinate; baptizing  the  chief  function.  This 
is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  our  Lord  said  he 
was  more  than  a  prophet. 

The  explanation  probably  is  this :  John 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  new  dispensation, 
the  near  approach  of  which  he  announced ; 
and  his  ministry  was  appointed  to  introduce  it. 
'Now  baptism,  or  its  equivalent,  has  hitherto 
introduced  every  economy  of  the  Divine 
government  since  the  fall  of  man.  Thus, 
Koah  was  introduced  through  water  by  means 
of  an  ark  into  a  new  economy ;  in  fact,  into 
ft  new  world ;  and  in  this  event  the  Apostle 
Peter  finds  the  equivalent  for  baptism  (1 
Peter  iiL  20,  21).  Moses  brought  Israel  into 
new  covenant  relations  with  God,  by  what 
Paul  calls  a  baptism  in  the  sea,  and  in  the 
cloud  (1  Cor.  X.  1,  2).  The  economy  estab- 
lished by  the  hand  of  Moses  was  now  about 
expiring.  A  new  economy — the  dispensation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens — ^had  come 
nigh.  John  was  appointed  to  announce  the 
event,  and  baptize  the  people  as  a  preparation 
for  it.  This  being  the  chief  object  of  his 
mission  he  was  therefore  called  the  Baptist. 

Matt.  hi.  3.  "  For  this  person,"  says  the 
Evangelist,  "  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Esaias  (chap.  xL  3),  saying.  The  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness :  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths 
straight." 

John  the  Baptist  applied  the  same  pro- 
phecy to  himself  in  answer  to  the  questions 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  sent  from  Jeru- 
salem to  him  at  Jordan,  "  Who  art  thou  1 " 
«  Whatsayest  thou  of  thyself?"  (John  i.  22, 
23.)  Our  Lord  also  applied  to  him  the 
prophecy  in  Mai.  iii.  1  (Matt.  xi.  10),  and 
the  Evangelist  Mark  applies  to  him  both 
Isa.  xl.  3,  and  Mai.  iii  1  (Mark  i.  2,  3).  It 
is  remarkable  that  neither  of  the  EvangeHsts, 
nor  the  Baptist,  nor  our  Lord  ever  quotes 


or  cites  the  very  notable  prophecy  in  MaL 
iv.  5,  concerning  the  mission  of  Ehjah,  as 
having  reference  to  the  person  of  John.  Bat 
the  common  opinion  of  Protestant  comment- 
ators of  the  last  two  centuries  is,  that  all 
these  prophecies  were  fulMLed  by  the  mission 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Augustine,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  and  the  early  Christian  writers,  on 
the  contrary,  generally  held  that  the  last  of 
these  prophecies  (MaL  iv.  5)  is  yet  unfulfilled. 
As  the  point  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  its  bearings  on  the  interpretation  of  other 
Scriptures,  it  deserves  a  careful  investigation. 
With  a  view  to  this  question  several  distinc- 
tions, besides  that  above  suggested,  shoold 
be  carefully  considered.  We  notice  them  in 
this  place  very  briefly,  because  they  ^ 
occur  in  connection  with  other  texts. 

(1)  John  was  not  Elias  in  person  (John  L 
21).  He  came  during  the  continuance  of 
the  legal  economy.  His  mission  was  unsne- 
sessf  ul  He  did  not  restore  all  things  (Matt 
xvii.  11;  Acts  iii.  21).  The  Jews  nation- 
ally rejected  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  for  that  sin 
were  destroyed  as  a  nation,  and  scattered 
among  the  Grentiles.  The  restitution  of  all 
things  is  still  future  (Acts.  iii.  21).  But  the 
prophecy  (MaL  iv.  5)  foretells  that  the  mis- 
sion of  Elijah  will  be  successful  ''  He  shall 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children," 
&c.,  otherwise  the  Lord  will  smite  the  earth 
with  a  second  curse  (Mai.  iv.  6 ;  Matt  xviL 
11).  While  the  legal  economy  lasted,  and 
before  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  procured  by  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
mission  of  Elijah  would  have  been  prema- 
ture, because,  owing  to  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  it  would  infallibly  have  been 
unsuccessful,  as  John's  ministry  proved;  and 
so  this  prophecy  would  have  failed.  Bat 
when  El\jah  comes  it  will  not  be  in  his  cnm 
spirit  and  power ^  but  in  the  Spirit  and  power 
of  God  the  Lord,  as  his  name  imports,  whose 
influences  have  been  secured  by  the  work  of 
Christ. 

(2)  Although  John  the  Baptist  was  not 
Elijah,  in  person,  yet  he  was  equal  to  Elijah 
(Matt.  xi.  11).  He  went  forth  to  the  people 
in  all  the  energy  and  power  of  Elyah  (Luke 
L  17).  He  was,  therefore,  in  his  office  and 
functions,  the  Elijah  of  the  legal  economy, 
and  was  raised  up  especially  to  ^Ifil  the  office 
of  Elijah  at  that  time — ^that  is,  to  do  aU  that 
Elijah  himself  could  have  done  towards  pre- 
paring the  way  of  the  Lord,  had  he  been 
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sent  to  Israel  at  that  time  in  person.  Jolin 
would  have  been  the  Elijah  foretold,  if  the 
people  had  received  him  (Matt  xi.  14).  Bat 
it  was  not  more  impossible  for  John  to  be 
Elijah  in  person,  than  it  was  for  the  Jews  to 
receive  him  with  the  obedience  of  faith  ( Jer. 
ziii.  23 ;  Isa.  liv.  13 ;  John  vi.  44,  45). 

(3)  John  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  as 
well  as  Elijah,  but  not  of  the  same  prophe- 
cies. John  was  not  prophesied  of  by  name, 
bat  only  by  description ;  as  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  (Isa.  xL  3),  or  as  a  messenger 
sent  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare 
His  way  (Mai.  iii.  1 ).  Elijah  was  prophesied 
of  by  name,  and  his  mission  and  the  success- 
ful result  of  it  expressly  foretold. 

(4)  Both,  however,  were  prophesied  of,  as 
ministers  of  the  circumcision.  Both  were  to 
be  sent  to  a  people  dwelling  together  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  not  to  that  people,  as  they 
now  are,  scattered  abroad  among  the  nations. 
It  is  implied,  therefore,  in  the  prophecy  of 
the  future  coming  of  Elijah,  that  Israel  shall 
yet  be  restored  to  their  land  and  be  dwelling 
tb«rein,  after  which*  this  prophecy  shall  be 
foMUed. 

Matt.  ni.  6.  "  And  were  baptized  of  him 
in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins." 

Paul  represents  the  miraculous  passage  of 
Israel  through  the  Eed  Sea  as  a  baptism  into 
Moses  (1  CJor.  x.  1,  2),  but  not  their  miracu- 
lous passage  through  the  river  Jordan  (Josh, 
iii.  14, 16)  as  a  baptism  into  Joshua.  Why 
was  not  the  latter  a  baptism  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  former  1  The  reason  for  the 
distinction  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
or  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  miracles, 
but  in  the  character  and  official  relations  of 
the  persona  who  performed  them.  Moses 
introduced,  officially  or  instrumentaUy,  a 
new  economy  which  was  appointed  to  subsist 
nntil  the  Messiah  should  come  (John  i  17) ; 
Joshua  fulfilled  no  such  office  (Heb.  iv.  8). 
The  functions  he  performed  were  subsidiary 
to  the  work  of  Moses,  and  were  not  under- 
taken until  near  forty  years  after  the  giving 
of  the  law.  His  taking  the  people  tlm>ugh 
Jordan  was  not,  in  any  sense,  a  baptism 
Jntioductory  to  a  new  economy,  though  it 
was  a  miraculous  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
power,  and  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  theocracy 
which  had  been  established  over  Israel  at 
Mount  Sinai  As  such,  it  was  proper  to  be 
conunemorated  by  especial  means  (Josh.  iv. 
4, 7, 20,  23).    But  Joshua^  as  well  as  John 


the  Baptist,  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  was  also  a 
type  of  Him.  By  taking  the  people  through 
Jordan  Joshua  did  not  introduce  them  into 
the  promised  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Heb.  iv.  8),  but  he  prefigured  by  this  act 
that  which  Jesus — ^the  Prmce  who  appeared 
to  Joshua  (v.  13 — 16) — now  at  the  close 
of  that  economy  had  come  to  perform  (Luke 
i.  68 — 75),  by  actually  bestowing  upon  Israel 
the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  which  the 
promised  hmd  was  a  type. 

There  may  also  be  something  significant 
in  the  place  where  John  baptized.  If  it  be 
inquired  why  John  baptized  in  Jordan 
rather  than  in  any  other  stream,  may  we  not 
answer  that  both  Jordan  and  Canaan  were 
types  of  heavenly  things,  and  that  John,  as 
the  baptizer  of  Israel  in  Jordan,  performed 
an  office  which  Joshua  could  not,  because 
the  time  appointed  for  it  had  not  comef 
This  answer,  if  well  founded,  suggests  the 
further  observation,  that  John's  ministry  of 
baptism  in  Jordan,  was,  so  to  speak,  supple- 
mentary to  Joshua's  in  conducting  the  people 
through  Jordan,  and  that  the  functions  of 
both  Joshua  and  John  must  be  combined,  in 
order  to  make  up  what  was  included  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  ministry  of  Moses.^ 
John  the  Baptist  performed  no  miracle,  but 
Joshua  and  Jesus  did.  Neither  Joshua  nor 
Jesus  baptized  the  people,  though  they  were 
themselves  baptized.  We  do  not  read  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  baptized  by  Jesus  or 
by  any  other,  although  he  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  lus  birth  (Luke  i.  15). 

Matt.  iii.  11.  ''I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water  unto" — ^in  order  to— "repentance; 
but  He  that  cometh  after  me  ...  He  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  [with] 
fire  "(Luke  iii  16). 

John  was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision. 
His  mission,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  Elijah,  Jere* 
miah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  other  prophets,  was  to 
the  *'  house  of  Israel,"  or  rather  to  the  "  house 
of  Judah."  His  baptism  was  appointed  for 
the  whole  people,  and  his  preaching  was  ad* 
dressed  to  all  (Acts  xiii.  24;  Luke  iiL  18, 21). 

*  Quod  Moses  nequivit,  Joshua  fecit;  quod 
Joshua  non  faoere  potuit  (introducere  in  coelestem 
re(][mem)  Jesus  erndt  solus.  Joshua  fiuentum 
dinmit,  aquas  dissecat  sed  Dei  manu : — Jesus  .  .  • 
proprill  potentiA,  man,  vento,  fluctlbus  imperat. 
An»  foederis  in  aquis  stans  omnibus  Israelitarum 
securum  traDsitum  prsebuit :  Jesus  in  Jordane 
stans,  ooelum  aperuit,  etc.— J*.  A  Maius. 
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We  are  to  understand  "you,"  therefore,  in 
•this  enlarged  or  national  sense.  ''  I  baptize 
you,"  Israel,  or  house  of  Israel,  "  with  water,*' 
'^c.  In  the  same  enlarged  sense  we  are  to 
understand  the  word  "you"  in  the  last 
-clause,  "  He  shall  baptize  you,"  0  house  of 
Israel,  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire  " — ^not 
you  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  yevyrifiara 
4\t^yCiy. 

One  object  of  John  was,  to  state  a  contrast 
i)etween  the  baptism  which  he  administered 
and  that  which  should  afterwards  be  adminis- 
tered by  Him  whom  he  preceded.  It  is  im- 
plied also,  that  his  baptism  would  be  ineffect- 
ual to  secure  their  national  repentance.  They 
— ^that  is,  the  nation — needed,  and  at  some 
time  afterwards  should  receive,  a  baptism  of 
Divine  power,  which  should  be  effectual 
(Acts  V.  31 ).  The  last  clause  is  therefore  pro- 
phetical and  as  yet  unfulfilled.  The  nation 
has  never  yet  been  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  A  long  interval  had  been  laid  in  the 
Divine  plan  between  John's  day  and  the  ful- 
filment of  this  prophecy  or  promise,  during 
which  many  momentous  events  were  to  occur : 
— ^The  appearance  and  public  ministry  of  the 
Lord  Jesus — His  rejection  and  death — ^the 
opening  of  a  new  dispensation  for  the  gather- 
ing and  upbuilding  of  the  Church  —  the 
destruction  of  the  temple — the  dispersion  of 
the  people  among  all  nations  during  the  times 
of  the  Church  militant — ^the  final  restoration 
of  Israel  to  their  own  land — ^the  mission  of 
Elijah  to  them  in  their  restored  condition  at 
the  time  of  the  proximate  approach  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things  (Acts  iii.  21,  and 
see  note  on  that  verse).  Not  until  all  these 
things  shall  have  come  to  pass  will  this  pre- 
diction of  John  the  Baptist  be  fulfilled.  But 
then  it  will  be ;  for  ol^erve  the  prediction  is 
absolute.  "He  shall  b^^tize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  The  prediction 
is  concurrent  or  parallel  with  MaL  iv.  5^  6. 
See  Ezek.  xzxix.  28,  29. 

John's  baptism  (f  the  nation  with  water, 
was  simply  emblematical  of  this  future 
baptism  of  the  nation  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
JSTeither  .has  respect  to  the  Church.  John's 
baptism  preceded  the  times  of  the  Church — 
the  baptism  of  which  he  prophesied  will 
follow  those  times.  The  baptism  which  our 
Lord  appointed  after  His  resurrection  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19),  on  the  other  hand,  had  respect  to 
the  Church  which  is  to  be  taken  out  of  all 
iiations  (Acts  xv.  14).    It  looks  forward  to 


the  end  of  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
among  all  nations,  and  the  completion  of  the 
elect  body  of  Christ.     There  it  terminates. 
In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  was  appointed  to  show  forth  the  lird's 
death  tUl  He  come  (1  Cor.  xi.  26).   The  second 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  gathering  uf  the 
Church  unto  Him,  will  supersede  both,  as  His 
first  coming  superseded  the  institution  of  the 
passover.     So  the  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,   which   our  Lord  promised   to  the 
apostles  on  the  day  of  His  final  ascension 
(Acts  i.  4),  had  the  Church  in  view.    See 
notes  on  Acts  i.  5,  and  Mark  xvi.  15,  16 
(Acts  iL  2 — 4).     The  baptism  which  John 
promised  to  the  whole  nation  the  Lord  actu- 
ally bestowed  on  a  few  who   received  Him 
(John  i.  12),  but  withheld  it  at  that  time  from 
the  masses  who  rejected  Him,  though  He 
will  yet  fulfil  the  promise  on  all  Israel  in  its 
amplest  sense  (Bom.  xi.  29),  when  the  times 
appointed  to  the  Gentiles  shall  have  been 
fulfilled  (nouL  xi.  25,  27). 

The  fall  of  Israel  gave  occasion  to  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  (Rom. 
xi.  11),  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  consequent  postpone- 
ment of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  and  the 
baptism  of  Israel  as  a  nation  by  the  Holy 
Ghost :  so  that  the  present  dispensation  for 
the  building  of  the  Church  is  intercalated,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  between  the  baptism 
of  the  nation  by  John  with  water,  and  the 
promised  baptism  of  the  nation  by  Christ 
with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Besides  this  difference  in  the  times  and 
persons  to  which  the  baptism  of  John  and 
that  appointed  by  our  Lord  relate,  there  is 
another,  too  important  to  be  passed  without 
notice.  The  baptism  of  John  was  ineffectual, 
because  it  was  not  attended  by  the  Holy 
Spirit's  influence.  Indeed,  the  promise  of  & 
future  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  impU^ 
a  negative  of  his  present  influence.  Bat  ^ 
baptism  with  water  appointed  by  Christ  after 
Hls  resurrection  will  be  made  effectual  upon 
the  elect  by  the  accompanying  energies  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  So  that  although  the  bap- 
tism of  John  was  ineffectual  to  prepare  Israel 
for  ih&  first  coming  of  Christy  the  latter  Trill 
be  effectual  to  prepare  the  elect  Church  for 
His  second  coming.  This  great  object,  the 
completion  of  the  Church,  having  been  ac- 
complished through  the  Lord's  death,  resur- 
rection^ and  ascension,  He  will,  at  His  second 
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coming,  baptize  iJie  bodies  of  His  elect,  both 
the  living  and  the  dead,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  thereby  transforming  them  into  bodies 
of  gloiy  like  His  own  (Philip,  iii.  20,  21) — 
their  souls  having  already  been  baptized 
\nth  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Spirit. 
He  will,  at  the  same  time,  also  baptize  the 
souls  of  His  restored  people  Israel  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  He  did  the  twelve  apostles 
on  the  Pentecost  after  His  ascension,  thereby 
converting  them  universally  into  an  emi- 
nently holy  people.  And  the  Spirit  wiU  also, 
at  the  same  epoch,  to  complete  the  restitution 
of  all  things,  move,  as  He  did  at  the  begin- 
ning, over  the  fece  of  physical  nature  (Gen. 
L  2),  delivering  (rov  Kotrfioy)  the  earth  itself 
and  its  furniture  of  creatures-  from  the  bond- 
age to  which  the  Creator  subjected  them  by 
reason  of  sin  (£om.  viii  20,  21).  Vast,  and 
very  various,  then,  wiU  be  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  bringing  about  this  mighty 
change  of  the  Divine  administration,  depend- 
ent upon  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  to 
fulfil  this  prediction  of  John  the  Baptist. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  our  Lord 
promised  the  apostles  at  His  last  interview 
{Acts  L  5),  "  that  they  should  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  n/)t  many  days  hence.^ 
By  these  words  He  alluded,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, as  we  suppose,  to  the  more  distant  ful- 
filment of  the  prediction  made  by  John. 
As  if  He  had  said,  ''  God's  promise  by  the 
mouth  of  John  the  Baptist  to  all  Israel  shaU 
he  fulfilled  to  you  who  have  received  Me, 
not  many  days  hence,  however  long  it  may 
be  deferred  to  those  who  rejected  Me" 
(John  i  12).  If  this  suggestion  is  well 
founded,  all  the  apostles  might  have  applied 
to  themselves  the  expression  of  Paul  (1  Cor. 
XV.  8)  regarding  himself  as  having  been 
bom  of  God  before  the  due  time ; — L  e.  the 
tune  appointed  for  aU  Israel.  See  Joseph 
Mede^s  note  on  this  text. 

We  observe  again  :  Our  Lord  did  not  pro- 
nuse  the  apostles  baptism  "with  fire,"  al- 
though the  hc%  of  such  a  promise  as  He  made 
has  inclined  many  to  suppose  the  whole  of 
the  prediction  of  John  was  actually  fulfilled 
at  that  time.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  cloven  tongues 
**lxke  as  of  fire,"  resting  upon  the  twelve 
apostles,  were  the  baptism  with  fire  which 
John  the  Baptist  predicted.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  emblems  or  visible  signs  of  the 
Holy  l^iriVs  presence,  designed-  to  convince 


the  apostles,  and  those  who  saw  them,  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise  to  send 
the  Comforter  to  them  (John  xvi  7).  In 
the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  kinsmen  (Acts 
x.  24)  the  Holy  Spirit  aLso  descended  vidbly: 
the  object  of  the  visible  demonstration  being 
to  teach  the  apostles  God's  purpose  to  admit 
Gentiles  into  the  Church,  and  so  Peter  con- 
sidered it  (Acts  X.  47).  In  the  case  of  the 
apostles  they  were  tokens  or  badges  of 
authority  which  none  could  dispute,  and  as 
such  were  important  means  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Church.  We  do  not  read 
that  the  apostles,  except  Paul  (Acts  ix.  18), 
were  baptized  vnth  water  (unless  with  the 
baptism  of  John)  either  before  or  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost — the  symbol  of  water  in 
baptism  having  been  designedly  supplied,  it 
may  be,  by  more  impressive  emblems  of  the 
Spirit's  presence  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Mati.  III.  12:  "Whose  fan  (is)  in  His 
hand,  and  He  wUl  thoroughly  purge  His  floor, 
and  gather  the  wheat  into  His  garner;  but  He 
will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
fire"  (Luke  iii.  17). 

ThiJs  verse,  if  not  exegetical  of  the  preced- 
ing, should  be  interpreted  in  connection  with 
its  last  clause.  It  is  predictive  of  God's 
dealings  with  Israel  after  their  restoration, 
preparatory  to  their  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or,  it  may  be,  in  connection  with  it. 
Ezekiel  (chap.  xx.  38)  foretells  that  God 
vrill  purge  out  from  among  the  house  of  Israel 
rebels  and  transgressors  (see  vers.  33 — 40), 
and  there  are  other  similar  prophecies.  (See 
Deut.  xviiL  15 — 19;  Acts  iii  23,  and  note 
on  that  verse.)  The  language  is  figurative, 
taken  from  husbandry.  The  same  figure  is 
made  the  groundwork  of  the  parable  of  the 
tares  (Matt.  xiii.  30,  40,  41),  although  the 
parable  has  a  vrider  scope  than  this  verse. 
It  is  implied  in  the  language  of  John,  that 
the  acts  of  purging  of  the  floor  and  the 
separating  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  ar» 
to  be  performed  at  the  time  of  the  harvest^ 
which,  in  the  parable  of  the  tares,  is  declared 
to  be  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt.  xiii.  39), 
that  is  {rov  altHvd^),  of  this  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  no  reason 
is  perceived  why  the  same  symbol,  "harvest," 
should  be  used  to  denote  different,  even 
remote  epochs.  Some  of  the  arguments 
under  the  last  verse  might  here  be  repeated, 
but  we  add  under  this  head  only  that  both 
Mark  and  John  omit  this  verse,  and  the  last 
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two  words,  "with  fire,"  of  the  preceding 
verse.  The  reason  may  be  that  the  matter 
exclosiyely  concerned  Israel,  and  was  not  of 
so  much  importance  to  Gentile  Christians, 
for  whom  chiefly  they  wrote.  These  observ- 
ations suggest  our  next  remark :  The  words 
"with  fire,"  or  baptism  with  fire,  denote 
punishment  The  meaning  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  "  He,"  the  Messiah,  at  His  second 
appearing  to  you,  0  house  of  Israel,  after 
your  final  restoration  (Ezek.  xx.  33  et  seq.), 
shall  baptize  (consume)  and  utterly  destroy  ^ 
those  of  you  who  still  continue  to  be  rebels 
and  transgressors  against  Him  with  fire  (see 
note  on  Acts  iiL  22,  23) ;  while  those  who 
repent  and  are  inclined  to  obey  His  voice  He 
will  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  last  clause 
of  the  twelfth  verse.  The  chaff  denotes 
those  whom  the  Lord  will  reject  and  cut  off 
firom  the  people,  and  the  burning  of  the 
chaff  with  unquenchable  fire  denotes  their 
sudden  and  utter  destruction.  To  this  ex- 
tent»  at  least,  the  twelfth  appears  to  be 
exegetical  of  the  eleventh  verse. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  submitted 
that  these  two  verses  relate  exclusively  to 
Israel  as  a  nation — ^that  they  are  predictive 
of  events,  not  only  still  future,  but  events 
which  cannot  occur  until  the  winding  up  of 
the  present  dispensation ;  nor  until  the  eve 
of,  or  after,  the  restoration  of  that  people  to 
their  land — that  then  God  will  try  that 
people,  and  separate  those  who  remain  obdu- 
rate and  rebellious  from  the  rest,  and  destroy 
them  utterly;  while  He  will  baptize  the 
saved  ones  with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  He  did 
the  twelve  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
only  in  a  larger  measure,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  higher  and  holier  dispensation  of  the 
kingdom  of  G^  to  come  (Matt.  vi.  10 ; 
see  note  on  Acts  iii  22,  23),  in  which  even 
the  least  of  them  shall  be  greater  than  the 
apostles  were  during  their  earthly  ministry. 
The  common  interpretation  of  tibese  verses 
is  liable  to  several  objections  beside  those 
implied  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

The  apostles  were  not  baptized  with  fire 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  iL  3).    The 

^  The  ez|>re8sion  is  elliptical;  we  supply  the 
word  "bai)tize"  from  the  preceding  phrase.  If 
the  expression,  "baptize  with  fire,"  in  the  sense  of 
consume,  seems  unusual,  the  reader  may  adopt  the 
word  **  consume''  or  destroy,  which  is  toe  sense  as 
it  appears  to  the  writer. 


parted  tongues  which  sat  upon  them  weie 
not  fire,  though  they  had  the  appearance  of 
fire.  Nor  was  any  considerable  part  of  the 
nation  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
great  body  not  only  remained  obdurate  and 
rebellious,  but  became  worse  and  worse,  till 
they  were  destroyed  as  a  nation.  Tet  dread- 
ful as  were  the  Divine  judgments,  there  vn& 
mercy  mingled  with  them.  The  people  were 
scattered,  yet  preserved  as  a  race.  They  an 
probably  now,  and  for  ages  past  have  been, 
as  numerous  as  they  were  then.  These 
events  do  not  come  up  to,  or  coriespoDd 
with  the  language  of  the  12th  verse.  The 
thorough  purging  of  the  floor,  the  gathering 
of  the  wheat  into  the  store-house,  and  the 
burning  of  the  chaff  (the  wicked)  with  un- 
quenchable fire,  denote  decisive  and  fbul 
action,  not  corrective  punishments  (to  he 
followed  by  another  trial)  such  as  the  pro- 
phets predict  (Ezek.  zz.  35 — 38;  zzzviiL; 
Mai.  iv. ;  Zech.  iii.  9 ;  ziii.  8, 9 ;  ziv. ;  Jerem. 
zzziiL  8 ;  Isa.  iv.  3,  4 ;  Joel  iL,  iiL). 

The  interpolation  of  the  word  m,  by  the 
translators,  has  probably  given  occasion  to 
the  common  interpretation.  Eetaining  this 
word,  however,  the  language  is  parabolical ; 
and  in  parables,  the  time  of  the  action  repre- 
sented, does  not  depend  upon  the  grammatieal 
tenses  employed  in  their  construction.^ 

Matt.  iu.  14.  ''  But  John  forbade  Him, 
saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  bf  Thee, 
and  comest  Thou  to  me  9  "  or,  "  I  have  need 
to  be  baptized  of  Thee,  and  Thou  comest  to 
me!" 

When  we  consider  that  John  was  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  birth  (Luke  i. 
15),  that  bis  mind  and  affections  were  renewed, 
and  his  whole  spiritual  nature  fitted  for  the 
eminent  services  for  which  he  had  been  raised 
up,  we  naturally  inquire  in  what  sense  he 
needed  baptism.  A  holier  man  than  he  had 
never  lived,  for  holiness  in  the  Divine  r^aid 

^  The  phrase  (ov  ro  wrifov  iv  ry  x«»p2  a&rov)  is  an 
example  of  the  nominative  absolute.  The  nonn  h»s 
no  fimte  verb  in  the  original,  and  should  have  none 
in  the  translation.  The  writer  or  speaker  ^pean 
to  have  cut  short  the  construction  first  intended, 
and  adopted  another.  Many  examples  of  this  soit 
occur  in  the  New  Testament  They  are  character 
istic  of  impassioned  discourse.  The  oonnectioD  sad 
the  sense  may  be  expressed  thus :  ^' I  indeed  bsptitf 
YOU  vdth  water,  but  the  davs  are  oonung  iHien 
Messiah  shall  baptize  you  witn  the  Holy  Gmt  sod 
fire.  At  that  time  jgoing  forth,  with  His  fan  ia 
hand,  as  the  husbandman  does,  in  the  time  of  bar* 
Test^  He  will  thorou^Mr  poiso  His  flmn-/  sic. 
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is  an  indispensable  element  of  greatness 
(^fatt  xi.  11).     Even  the  apostles  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  it  is  probable,  were  not  so 
folly  nor  so  constantly  possessed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  was  John.  What  farther  need,  then, 
had  John  to  be  baptized  of  any  1    Are  these 
words  anything  more  than  an  expression  of 
the  humble  Sense  this  eminently  holy  man 
entertained  of  himself  in  comparison  with 
the  august  Being  who  stood  before  him  1  We 
apprehend  they  are.     The  words  (eyw  X9^^^^ 
iX^)  ''I  have  need,^  denote  a  real  necessity; 
and  if  they  were  uttered  by  the  promptings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  v^ithin  hun,  we  must  inter- 
pret them  in  a  sense  commensurate  with  the 
Spirit's  work.     Accordingly,  we  understand 
them  not  only  of  something  which  John 
then  had  not,  but  of  something  which  he 
coald  only  receive  through  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.    Kow  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
John  had  all  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  ever 
done  or  ever  will  do  for  any  man  in  this  life 
in  the  way  of  sanctification,  except  for  those 
of  the  Lord's  elect,  who  shall  be  alive  at  His 
second  coming  (Phil.  iii.  21 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
17).    All  that  remained  for  John  to  desire, 
or  for  the  Spirit  to  do,  was  the  regeneration 
cr  gloiificatiou  of  his  body;   the  Spirit's 
crowning  work  in  man's  redemption,  which 
could  not  precede,  but  must  follow,  the  sacri- 
iicial  work  of  Christ,  and  His  ascension  to 
glory. 

The  reply  of  the  Lord  Jesus  tacitly  con- 
cedes what  John  had  said  of  himself,  and 
by  joining  John  as,  in  some  sense,  a  co- 
worker with   Him,   He  virtually  promised 
John  the  baptism  He  desired.    As  if  He  had 
said,  *^  True,  thou  hast  need  to  be  baptized  by 
Me ;  and  hereafter — ^not  now — I  will  baptize 
thee  with  My  baptism."    What  He  added, 
revealed  to  John,  it  is  probable,  a  purpose 
which  he  did  not  understand  before.     We 
paraphrase  it  thus :  ,"  Yet  baptize  thou  Me 
with  water  now,  for  the  appointed  way  to 
%  baptism  is  through  thine.     I  must  first 
be  baptized  with  water  to  prefigure  My  death 
and  burial,  and  then  again  be  baptized  with 
the  Spirit  for  My  glorification  (Luke  xiL  50, 
and  see  the  introductory  note  on  Acts  ii.). 
Afterwards  I  will  baptize  thee.     In  this 
i^er  it  is  appointed  unto  w  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness." 

ilATT.  lu.  15.  «  Suflfer  it  to  be  so  now  " 
-j-iather  (£^(  5pr«)  "  Suffer  it  at  this  time ; " 
uie  word  apri  being  used  in  the  sense  of  the 


Hebrew  hap-poram  D^fin  (Gen.  iL  23 ;  xxix. 

35 ;  Exod.  is.  27).  There  is  a  tacit  allusion 
in  this  expression  to  another  time  or  coming, 
as  if  the  Lord  had  said,  "  I  have  now  come 
to  offer  this  human  body  which  I  have  as- 
sumed, as  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  the  baptism 
of  it,  which  I  seek  at  your  hands,  is  a  typical 
showing  forth  of  the  sacrifice  I  am  to  make. 
But  I  shall  come  (ck  devripov,  Heb.  ix.  28, , 
air'  aprc.  Matt,  xxvi  64)  at  another  time, 
and  at  that.  My  second  coming — ^that  time, 
this  rite,  as  you  suppose,  will  not  be  proper ; 
for  then  shadl  I  come,  without  a  sin-offering, 
not  in  a  body  to  be  sacrificed  for  sin,  but 
in  glory  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  shall 
then  look  for  Me,  and  love  My  appearing 
(Heb.  ix.  28 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8)." 

May  we  not  suppose  that  our  Lord,  then, 
first  made  known  to  John  the  mystery  of 
His  sufferings  and  death;  for  John  at  first 
recoiled  from  the  service  required  of  him,  as 
though  it  were  no  part  of  his  office  to  perform 
it.  It  was  after  this,  too,  that  John  called 
the  Lord  Jesus  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i.  29).  It 
was  then,  also,  John  discovered  the  Messiah, 
whose  coming  he  had  announced,  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  (John  i.  31,  33) ;  first  by  the 
special  revelation  of  Jesus,  and  immediately 
afterwards  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  form  of  a  dove.  John  must  have  dia- 
cemed  also,  in  this  typical  action,  the  un- 
successful issue  of  his  own  ministry ;  for  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  be  received, 
by  the  nation  in  the  spirit  of  his  missiqn,  and 
Jesus  be  rejected 

This  interpretation  of  the  passage  suggests 
a  reason  for  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  oui . 
Lord's  address  to  John — "  For  so,"  that  is, 
in  this  typical  way,  "it  becometh  us  to. 
fulfil  all  righteousness."     The  actual  fulfill- 
ing of  all  righteousness  was  certainly  our. 
Lord's  sole  work.     "  He  trod  the  wine-press- 
alone."     But  John  could  take  part  with  Him 
in  this  typical  action  which  significantly  set. 
it  forth. 

If  we  reflect  that  the  Lord  was  speaking 
to  one  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (and  there- 
fore able  to  comprehend  His  meamng)  about, 
a  mystery  of  redemption,  not  understood  by 
this  eminenUy  gifted  man  before,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  the  sense  in  which  these 
verses  are  commonly  interpreted,  faUa  far 
short  of  their  true  intent  and  meaning. 
{To  be  continued,) 
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PARABLES  AND  SIMILITUDES. 
Bt  Bet.  W.  M,  Thomboit,  D.D.,  Of  the  Stbian  MissioiTy  Author  of  "  The  Lakd  and  the  Book." 

It  lias  been  said,  wisely  and  well,  that  the 
character  of  a  people  is  revealed  by  their 
proverbs.  By  them  are  reflected,  as  in  a 
mirror,  their  manners  and  customs ;  and  in 
them  we  find  garnered  up  and  preserved  the 
results  of  their  common  experience,  reduced 
to  verbal  formulas  the  most  compact  and 
available.  Universally  true,  this  is  eminently 
applicable  to  Oriental  tribes,  both  ancient 
and  modem.  A  careful  analysis  of  Arab 
proverbs,  for  example,  will  conduct  the 
student  into  the  very  heart  of  their  national 
life.  They  transport  tis,  as  by  enchantment, 
into  the  open  and  boundless  desert,  where 
we  see  and  hear  and  dwell  amongst  the 
people  in  their  sack-cloth  tents,  with  all 
their  belongings  and  surroundings, — ^flocks 
and  herds,  asses  and  camels^  the  latter  omni- 
present, in  numbers  numberless.  Everything 
in  fact  about  the  camp  smells  of  the  camel, 
or  resounds  with  it.  The  very  language,  in 
its  harsh  gutturals,  is  an  echo  of  the  camel's 
prodigious  growL  From  their  proverbial 
maxims  we  know  also  what  virtues  they 
admired,  what  vices  they  tolerated  and  prac- 
tised. In  a  word,  from  this  one  source  we 
learn  with  absolute  certainty  that  Bedouin 
Arabs  are,  and  always  have  been,  a  more 
than  semi-barbarous  race  of  roaming  robbers, 
intolerable  in  any  civilized  country,  and 
utterly  wild  and  incorrigible  everywhere. 

In  like  manner  the  Ftoverbs  of  Solomon 
disclose  the  condition,  moral,  social,  and 
religious,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as 
it  was  when  the  wise  king  reigned  there, 
with  far  greater  minuteness  than  do  all  the 
pages  of  contemporaneous  history ;  and  their 
report  is  perfectly  reliable,  for  proverbs 
neither  flatter,  conceal,  nor  exaggerate. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
many  of  the  so-called  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
are  in  reality  parables,  while  some  of  them 
are  expanded  into  allegories.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  New  Testament  parables 
are  merely  brief  proverbs.  In  fact,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  all  such  similitudes — be 
they  brief  or  extended — ^bear  the  common 
name  of  emthal  (proverbs),  and  what  by  one 


writer  is  called  a  parable,  by  another  is  said 
to  be  a  proverb.  We  need  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  include  them  all  in  a  sin^ 
group,  whether  found  in  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament  \  and  our  present  study  of  them 
must  be  restricted  to  Biblical  "  proverhs." 

That  a  large  part  of  the  "  mysteries  "  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  been  revealed  to 
man  by  means  of  parables  and  suggestive 
similitudes  needs  neither  proof  nor  illustca- 
tion.  The  Great  Teacher  Himself,  at  one 
time  in  His  public  ministry,  employed  them 
so  exclusively,  that  Matthew  tells  us  that 
"  without  a  parable  spake  He  not  unto  them* 
(xiiL  34).  Now  it  concerns  the  purpose  of 
this  Essay  to  notice  at  the  outset,  that  the 
natural  basis  for  each  and  every  one  of  these 
parables  already  existed  in  Palestine,  and 
in  the  form  best  adapted  to  the  teacher's  use. 
Jesus  found  no  occasion  to  originate  nev 
external  conditions,  nor  to  have  recourse  to 
fictitious  inventions.  Those  things  in  which 
He  saw  embedded  the  truths  to  be  propounded 
and  enforced  lay  in  rich  profusion  all  around 
Him,  and  needed  only  an  interpreter  to 
render  them  safe  and  eloquent  expositors  of 
the  thoughts  of  God  concerning  His  kingdom, 
the  mode  of  its  propc^tion  in  the  world,  and 
the  manifold  relations  between  Himself  and 
His  people.  In  His  hands  they  are  made  to 
reveal  with  startling  distinctness  not  onlj 
man's  new  spiritual  life,  its  origin  and 
growth,  inward  and  outward,  but  to  symho- 
lize  the  Christian  himself  in  all  his  attributes 
and  relations, — as  a  child  of  God,  a  servant, 
a  pilgrim,  a  soldier,  a  merchant,  a  husband- 
man, a  fisher,  a  builder,  a  temple,  a  member 
of  Christ's  body,  the  church,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  like  character. 

In  a  field  so  wide  as  that  covered  by  tiie 
parables  of  our  Lord  we  can  now  select  for 
remark  only  a  few  examples ;  and  those  not 
chosen  in  order  to  illustrate  the  momentous 
truths  taught  by  them,  but  rather  to  notice 
the  verbal  costume  with  which  they  am 
clothed.  It  must  be  left  to  the  commentator 
and  to  the  critic  to  develop  the  lessons  of 
Divine  instmetion  which  thev  contain.    Ovr 
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special  stady  necessarily  restricts  us  to 
inquiries  relating  to  the  contributions  made 
by  them  to  the  spiritaal  language  of  God's 
kingdom,  and  the  natural  baas  for  them  in 
tius  land  of  the  Bible.  This  is  the  theme 
of  our  Article,  and  from  it  we  may  not  turn 
aside.  To  find  this  basis  we  need  only  to 
read  and  study  the  'same  volume  of  nature 
that  met  the  eye  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  at 
His  own  home.  What  He  saw  we  can  see, 
and  with  His  interpretations  to  aid,|  can 
Bnderstand. 

Teaching  oy  parable,  it  may  be  said,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Bible ;  is  not  only  possible 
in  aU  lands,  but  has  been  actually  employed 
by  all  civilized  people.  It  is  merely  in- 
terpreting, or  spiritualizing,  resemblamces, 
analogies,  relations,  qualities,  etc.,  which 
BTery  where  exist  in  the  wide  world  of  nature. 
This  is  of  course  admitted.  **  There  are,  it 
may  he,'*  says  Paul,  "  so  many  voices  in  the 
vorld,  and  none  of  them  are  without  signifi- 
cation "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  10).  What  his  argument 
led  the  Apoetle  to  state  hypotheticfdly,  we 
accq)t  as  true,  if  not  literally,  at  least  poet- 
ically. Nature  has  ten  thousand  tongues, 
and  "  publishes  to  every  land,  the  work  of 
an  ahnighty  hand."  Many  of  them,  alas ! 
are  utterly  dumb,  or  sadly  palsied  by  the 
confusion  and  ignorance  that  darken  the 
moral  world ;  but  still  they  are  very  real, 
and,  rightly  interpreted,  they  reveal  to  men 
realities  of  highest  concernment  Many  of 
them  disclose  and  illustrate  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  loving-kindness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Others  embody  latent  prophecies  of 
the  future  life,  when  this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality ;  and  all  at  the  bidding 
of  the^Great  Interpreter  become  eloquent 
snd  impressive^instructors  in  spiritual  and 
heavenly  wisdom.  "  For  the  invisible  things 
of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  from  the  things 
that  are  made  "  (Eom.  i.  20).  This  "  material 
frame  "  has  been  compared  very  beautifully 
to  an  immense  organ,  with  pipes,  keys,  and 
stops  innumerable,  but  all  silent  until  the 
Great  Musician.touches  the  wondrous  instru- 
xnent,  and  calLs  out  the  sleeping  harmonies 
to  raviah  the  listening  ear  of  piety.  There 
inay  be  more  of  fancy  than  reality  in  such 
representations;  but  this  entire  subject 
^dresses  the  imagination  rather  than  the 
intellect,  at  leasts  in  the  aspect  of  it  we  are  now 
contemplating ;  and  man's  emotional  nature 


will  not  submit  to  the  hard  lines  of  mathe- 
matical propositions.  A  thousand  things  aa 
real  and  potential  as  any  in  the  universe 
utterly  refhse  to  be  weighed  in  any  scales 
or  measured  by  any  artificial  rule  of  man's 
devising.  And  it  is  just  in  this  domain  of 
"things  that  are  made"  that  the  Great 
Teacher  found  those  resemblances  and  analo* 
gies  which  best  reveal  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  His  kingdom. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  large  upon 
this  topic,  interesting  and  suggestive  as  it  is  ; 
but  it  does  belong  to  our  argument  to  show- 
that  although  nature  is  many-sided  every- 
where, and  many-voiced  as  well,  yet  is  she 
most  richly  endowed  with  the  teacher's  best 
gifts  in  this  home  of  revelation.  This  is 
most  conspicuous  in  these  parables  of  our 
Lord  which  we  are  considering,  and  is  by 
them  best  illustrated.  For  instance,  in 
nearly  every  country  where  mankind  dwell, 
the  mere  agricultural  act  of  sowing  is  common 
enough,  but  many  of  the  incidents  and  cir- 
cumstances which  so  enrich  the  parables  of 
our  Lord  are  found  nowhere  else  than  in 
Palestine ;  certainly  not  in  such  convenient 
association  and  striking  combination.  In 
icy  Greenland,  for  example,  such  parables 
could  not  have  been  spoken  at  aU.  The 
verbal  terms  necessary  to  utter  them  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  found  in  the  language  of  the 
people ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  many  of 
the  conditions  and  incidents  upon  which 
depends  the  very  essence  of  these  spiritual 
lessons  do  not  exist  in,  and  could  never  have 
occurred  to,  the  mind  of  a  teacher  dwelling 
upon  the  rolling  prairies  of  America,  or  the 
bleak  steppes  of  Southern  Russia.  The  same 
holds  good  in  reference  to  nearly  all  Biblical 
parables.  Their  most  perfect  basis  lies  only 
in  this  land  of  the  Bible ;  and  need  we  repeat 
that  it  is  here  not  by  accident,  but  through 
antecedent,  providential  arrangement. 

Not  do  the  foregoing  considerations  cover 
the  whole  ground.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
demonstrate  that  in  a  broad  yet  true  sense  a 
large  part  of  the  entire  Bible  is  real  parable 
for  which  Palestine  is  the  underlying  basisL 
Its  formal  histories  and  personal  biographies, 
its  sacrificial  rites  and  ceremoides,  its  pro- 
phetic types,  and  numberless  other  things^ 
revealing  in  many  ways  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  have  this  element  in 
them. 

[Regarded  as  mere  isolated  items  of  inform- 
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ation,  loosely  put  together,  and  without 
any  connection  with  the  Divine  scheme  of 
revelation,  they  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant Many  of  them,  indeed,  would  be  trivial 
and  insipid.  It  is  this  association  that  im- 
parts value  even  to  the  technical  parable. 
The  sower,  for  instance,  scattering  seed  on 
the  roadside  and  the  rock,  among  thorns 
and  in  good  gronnd,  is  a  very  conunonplace 
aSaiT,  witnessed  continually  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  without  suggesting  one  spirit- 
ual idea  either  to  actor  or  observer.  So  also 
are  the  employment  and  the  acts  of  the 
fisherman.  One  can  scarcely  ride  along  the 
coast  between  Beirut  and  Sidon  without 
seeing  the  entire  operation  mentioned  in  the 
parable,  —  men  drawing  nets  to  the  shore, 
separating  the  good  into  baskets  and  easting 
the  worthless  away.  But  this  operation  of 
itself  conveys  neither  instruction  nor  admon- 
ition to  the  busy  and  meny  workmen.  Be- 
fore these  and  similar  things  can  become 
teachers  of  spiritual  truths  they  must  be 
translated  by  the  Great  Interpreter.  In  His 
hands,  however,  the  hidden  analogies  come 
forth  with  startling  emphasis.  The  seed, 
the  sower,  the  soil,  the  wayside,  the  fowls, 
the  stony  places,  the  thorns,  are  all  signifi- 
cant ;  and  so,  in  the  associated  parable,  the 
tares,  the  enemy,  the  harvest,  the  reapers, — 
all  these  external  things  become  clothed  with 
new  meanings  of  utmost  moment.  The  acts 
and  incidents  were  all  there,  witnessed  con- 
tinually by  dwellers  in  Palestine ;  but  they 
were  dumb,  as  moral  monitors,  until  the 
Master  came  and  imsealed  their  hps.  Then 
burst  forth  their  many  voices  upon  the  as- 
tonished multitude,  sending  their  searching 
lessons  through  tingling  ears,  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  clause, 
and  nearly  every  word,  of  these  Palestinian 
parables  has  been  absorbed  into  our  religious 
language.  We  are  hardly  aware  that  they 
are  figurative  at  all,  and  wholly  forget  that 
they  come  to  us  from  Palestine.  Yet  such 
is  the  fact.  In  this  land  were  grouped  to- 
gether, in  a  manner  quite  peculiar,  all  the 
elements  upon  which  depended  the  possi- 
bility of  just  87ich  lessons  of  Divine  wisdom. 
This  imparts  special  value  to  the  minute 
study  of  this  land.  The  Great  Teacher 
Himself  has  given  *^  the  interpretation  **  of  a 
few  of  His  own  parables ;  and  with  this,  as 
?Both  key  and  warranty,  we  may  safely  search 


for  the  natural  basis  of  all  other  parables  and 
symbols  in  the  book  of  Divine  revelation. 

Does  any  one  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
act  of  sowing  tares  by  an  enemy  is  ever  vit- 
nessed  at  the  present  day  ?  I  can  only  leply 
that,  after  careful  inquiry  on  the  subject,  1 
never  heard  of  a  well  authenticated  case  of 
the  kind,  though  natives  will  assure  you  tki 
it  is  sometimes  done.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
common  in  India,  nor  is  there  anything  im- 
probable in  the  deed  itself.  The  spirit  of 
cowardly  revenge  which  would  prompt  to 
the  act  is  so  prevalent  that  one  is  prepared 
in  advance  to  admit  the  fact ;  and  no  doubt 
this  deed  of  darkness  was  actually  conunoiL 
in  Christ's  day,  or  He  would  not  have  used 
it  as  the  basis  of  a  parable  designed  to  teach 
not  only  that  hypocrites  would  be  found  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  also  in  Tckic 
way  they  should  be  dealt  with.  The  latter 
lesson  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  resem- 
blance of  the  tare  to  the  wheat  is  so  dose 
that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  their 
separation  until  the  harvest  While  grow- 
ing in  the  field  and  until  the  stalk  is  well 
developed  they  could  not  be  distinguished 
the  one  from  the  other;  and  even  when 
sufficiently  advanced  to  reveal  their  true 
nature,  the  roots  of  the  two  are  generally  w 
interlaced  that  the  tares  could  not  be  rooted 
up  without  destroying  the  wheat  also.  In 
such  cases  both  must  grow  together  nniil 
the  harvest ;  then  it  is  easy  enough  to  separ- 
ate them,  just  as  the  matter  is  represented 
in  the  parable. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  task  to  give  an 
exhaustive  exposition  of  this  or  any  of  the 
parables ;  and  therefore  we  drop  the  subject 
of  tares,  merely  noticing  that  we  are  indebted 
to  the  wheat-fields  of  Galilee  for  this  mo^ 
instructive  and  solemn  lesson,  and  for  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  taught  us.  Had  then 
been  no  tares  there,  or  had  the  evil  passions 
of  the  Galileans  been  less  malignant  than  tre 
know  they  were,  both  from  the  Gospels  and 
from  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  our  religious  literatnie 
would  have  embodied  just  such  instruction 
and  admonition  as  this  parable  contains 
Our  Lord,  we  repeat,  did  not  create  a  world 
with  new  conditions  in  order  to  obtain  the 
materials  for  His  Divine  lessona,  nor  did  Ha 
invent  incidents,  like  modem  novelists,  f^^ 
this  purpose.  All  that  could  be  needed  bad 
been  gathered  into  Palestine  by  His  own 
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joitecedent  wisdom^  and  He  had  merely  to 
«voke  Nature's  many  voices  that  slept  in 
«lence  all  around  Him  amongst ''  the  liiings 
that  are  made." 

This  He  did  on  many  occasions.  Looking 
upon  the  little  sparrows,  fire  of  whom  were 
worth  only  two  farthings.  He  bade  them 
teach  the  great  lesson  of  nniversal  providence. 
''  Not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God. 
Fear  not,  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows/'  "  Consider  the 
lavens,"  said  He,  to  the  anxious  and  the 
doubtful,  "that  neither  sow  nor  reap,  which 
have  neither  storehouse  nor  bam,  and  God 
feedeth  them.  How  much  more  are  ye 
better  than  the  fowls  ]  " 

The  reason  why  these  two  species  of  bird 
should  have  been  selected  rather  than  any 
other  to  teach  this  important  doctrine,  may 
have  been  because  they  were  everywhere 
present  in  Palestine  all  the  year  round,  and 
both  were  despised  as  of  no  value,  if  not 
positively  hated  by  the  people  as  nuisances. 
It  is  as  if  Jesus  had  said :  Look  at  these 
troublesome  little  sparrows,  and  these  croak- 
ing, vagabond  birds  of  ill-omen,  that  ever 
-wander  imeasily  from  place  to  place ;  even 
for  these  yonr  Heavenly  Father  provides. 

1  have  seen  the  trees,  and  even  the  bushes, 
around  the  head  of  Gennesaret,  near  Caper- 
namn,  the  home  of  our  Lord^  literally  stuffed 
"vnth  nests  of  the  field  sparrow;  and  their 
incessant  chatter  swelled  up  like  the  roar  of 
a  wild-pigeon  roost  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
They  were  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the 
poor  peasant,  settling  on  his  wheat-fields, 
voracious  as  the  locusts,  and  in  numbers 
numberless.  The  only  care  of  the  former 
^vas  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  the  Great 
Teacher,  pointing  perhaps  to  just  such  clouds 
of  tiny  sparrows,  in  this  very  locality,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  assured  His  hearers  that 
not  one  of  them  was  forgotten  before  God. 
Generation  after  generation  of  anxious  in- 
quirers after  what  they  should  eat,  and 
wherewithal  they  should  be  clothed,  had 
witnessed  these  things  without  ever  learning 
the  lesson  which  Jesus  now  made  them 
teach.  And  so  they  had  seen  the  shores  of 
their  pretty  lake,  and  the  woods  around 
J^azareth  and  Tabor,  bespangled  with  lilies 
and  tulips,  and  knew  that  though  they  neither 
toiled  nor  spun,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  them.  Well 
enough  they  knew  all  this,  and  had  them- 


selves cast  the  dry  grass^into  their  tannurs 
to  bake  their  daily  bread ;  but  they  had  not 
so  considered  the  matter  as  to  draw  the 
happy  inference,  that  if  God  so  clothed  the 
grass  which,  to-day  in  the  field,  is  to-morrow 
cast  into  the  oven,  how  much  more  will  He 
clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  1 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Master  moved  about  in  His  own  world, 
and  evoked  from  the  sealed  lips  of  birds  and 
flowers  the  lessons  that  lay  silent  within  them. 
He  invented  nothing  new;  but  found  His 
text  in  things  the  most  fanoiliar  and  trivial 
which  were  scattered  thickly  along  His  path- 
way. Let  it  be  noted  also,  that  not  only 
ravens  and  sparrows  and  lilies  were  at  hand, 
ready  to  teach,  but  that  they  were  found  in 
close  connection  vnth  incidents  and  customs 
which  clothed  their  instruction  with  peculiar 
force  and  beauty.  Thus  those  who  were  told 
to  consider  the  lilies,  had  seen  them  growing 
and  blooming  amongst  the  tangled  foldings 
of  the  low  bdlan  thorn-bush, — then,  as  now, 
their  favourite  haunt ;  and  they  had  also 
seen,  what  I  myself  have  often  witnessed, 
the  man  who  provided  fuel  for  the  bakers, 
with  his  mattock  grubbing  up  these  bushes, 
lilies  and  all,  and  carrying  tiiem  away  in  great 
bundles  for  the  oven.  It  is  literally  true,  that 
to-day  they  are  in  the  field,  to-morrow  in  the 
oven.  In  a  word,  there  is  an  unmistakable 
Palestinian  air  about  all  these  teachings  of 
our  Lord.  Nothing  is  forced  or  foreign; 
nothing  wanting.  He  who  wrote  no  books, 
needed  none  other  than  the  great  volume  of 
Nature  which  He  had  made,  and  from  every 
page  of  which  He  could  and  did  read  out 
aloud  to  listening  crowds  the  lessons  of 
Divine  instruction  which  He  Himself  had 
graven  there. 

Our  business  in  this  Essay  is  with  Biblical 
similitudes ;  and  to  find  them  we  must  do  as 
the  beloved  in  the  Song  of  Songs  did,  to 
gather  lilies — go  dowa  into  the  gardens,  or 
out  into  the  country,  to  vary  the  search,  and 
follow  the  flocks  afield,  and  listen  to  the 
shepherd's  pipe  on  the  breezy  hillside  or  by 
the  shady  fountain.  Pastoral  life  in  this 
happy  clime  had  special  charms  in  ancient 
times ;  and  I  love  to  linger  amidst  its  peace- 
ful scenes  and  smiling  scenery.  We  will  take 
David  for  minstrel  and  the  twenty -third 
Psalm  for  idyL  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
was  shepherd  and  minstrel  before  he  was 
king  and  conqueror,  and  how  sweetly  he 
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sings  of  ahepheid  life  and  the  lessons  he 
learnt  therefrom. 

David  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the 
offices  and  duties  of  a  good  shepherd,  and  in 
few  words  indicates  them  in  this  short  Psalm, 
blending  most  happily  the  natural  with  the 
spiritual  To  provide  against  want,  to  guide 
to  pastures  green  and  tender,  to  protect  from 
enemies,  and  to  lead  to  still  waters,  where 
the  flock  may  drink  and  rest  in  safety  at 
sultry  noon, — such  is  the  ordinary  daily  duty 
of  the  shepherd.  Then,  passing  from  the 
material  to  the  spiritual,  he  sings  of  blessings 
which  mere  sheep  do  not  need,  and  no  human 
shepherd  can  bestow :  *'  He  restoreth  my  soul ; 
He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  His  name's  sake."  The  transition  to 
human  flocks,  shepherd  Divine,  heavenly 
food,  and  waters  of  salvation  is  perfectly 
natujral;  and  then  comes  a  reference  retro- 
spective to  David's  own  personal  experience 
as  a  persecuted  fugitive :  "  Thou  preparest  a 
table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies ;  Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oU ; 
my  cup  runneth  over." 

Let  us  go  back  and  gather  some  of  the 
inies  from  this  garden  of  spiritual  spicery. 
Though  an  outcast,  surrounded  by  cruel 
enemies,  and  hunted  like  a  partridge  on  the 
mountains,  he  was  never  forsaken  by  his 
Crood  Shepherd,  nor  left  to  perish  by  the 
hands  of  cruel  enemies,  or  from  hunger  and 
thirst  in  the  desert  The  Lord  always  spread 
a  table  for  him  in  the  wilderness,  opened 
fountains  in  the  desert,  and  provided  oil  with 
which  to  refresh  and  comfort  both  head  and 
heart.  EUs  cup  ran  over  with  water  or  wine, 
or,  figuratively,  with  all  they  include  and 
lepresent.  The  mention  of  the  cup  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that,  from  the  days  of  Joseph, 
at  least,  to  the  current  hour.  Oriental  emirs 
and  other  men  of  means  carry  about  with 
^them  a  large  cup  of  silver  or  gold,  elaborately 
chased  and  adorned,  out  of  which  they  alone 
drink.  No  doubt  David  had  such  a  cup 
which  the  Good  Shepherd  ever  filled  to  over- 
flowing, even  in  the  thirsty  desert.  And  no 
one  who  has  ever  been  ready  to  faint  from 
thirst,  like  the  panting  hart,  will  forget  to 
name  the  overflowing  cup  as  among  his 
choicest  blessings.  So  also,  will  the  ex- 
hausted fugitive,  ready  to  stumble  and  fall 
on  the  dark  mountains,  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  supporting  staff  that  ''comforted" 
liim«     This  staff,  generally  a  stout  stick, 


several  feet  long;  is  now,  as  anciently,  Ui« 
inseparable  companion  of  eveiy  gdnmiie 
Oriental  shepheid;  and  its  manifold  us« 
keep  it  always  in  hand.  Standing  on  some 
elevated  rock,  watching  his  chaige^  he  leans 
upon  it,  and  finds  it  a  support  In  tunes  of 
danger  from  wild  beasts  or  wilder  robbers,  it 
is  a  formidable  weapon.  The  okkaz  (shep- 
herd's  crook)  is  not  so  often  used  at  thii 
day.  It  was  a  long  staff  shod  with  iron,  and 
having  a  hooked  top,  now  seen  most  fie- 
quentjy,  at  least  in  pictures,  as  the  official 
staff  of  Oriental  bishops  —  the  head  shep- 
herds, presumptively,  over  spiritual  fiocb. 
These  are  some  of  the  similitudes,  Falestiniaa 
in  air  and  origin,  which  are  sown  thickly  in 
this  sweet  idyl ;  but  there  are  others  still 
remaining  to  be  noticed.  Thus  this  walking 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  u 
equally  Palestinian  in  costume.  Why  valley? 
What  is  this  shadow  1  And  what  suggested 
the  whole  complex  imagery  1  The  shadow, 
probably,  refers  to  that  deep  darkness  vihick 
often  precedes  or  accompanies  the  quendmi: 
of  the  ^'visual  ray"  in  the  "article  of  death." 
Many  have  spoken  of  this  rayless  gloom  &t 
that  supreme  moment.  Perhaps  both  these 
similitudes,  the  shadow  and  the  valley,  had 
been  impressed  on  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  by  circumstances  in  his  personal  experi- 
ence. David  had  been  a  shepherd  in  early 
life,  and  subsequently  a  fugitive  through 
Southern  Palestine,  where  the  countiy  is  cat 
up  by  tremendous  gorges,  ending  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  whose  frowning  difls  cast  oppressive 
shadows  over  the  narrow  pathway  at  the 
bottom.  Pursued  by  cruel  enemies,  he  had 
fled  for  dear  life  into  these  dark  ravines,  and 
walked  in  fear  and  trembling  through  their 
appalling  defiles.  It  is  no  xeflection  on  his 
manhood  that  his  stout  heart  sometime 
quailed  in  the  midst  of  such  sunoundingsL 
The  writer  has  tried  it,  and  does  not  behere 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  breathe  quite  freely 
while  traversing  these  frightful  paths.  A 
curious  sensation  of  doubt  and  vague  appre- 
hension of  one  knows  not  what^  creeps  into 
the  heart  and  makes  one  weak  and  nervoas. 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  make  the  ex- 
periment. Try  it  when  twilight  is  fast 
deepening  into  pitchy  night,  and  mocking 
echoes  £rom  every  footfall  people  the  Tie«- 
less  void  with  questionable  shapes  and  ugly 
femcies ;  where  ghastly  bones  of  victims  slain 
by  robbers  bestxew  the  pathway,  and  opea 
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tombs  on  either  side  add  suggestive  horroTS 
to  the  scene  ;  yes,  verily,  he  who  can  walk 
through  such  defiles  alone,  as  all  must  do 
throngh  death's  dark  vale^  and  yet  fear  no 
evil,  must  be  "something  more^  or  a  little 
less,"  than  average  mortals  are.  Perhaps, 
also,  a  sense  of  sinking  into  a  bottomless 
abyss .  accompanies  the  oncoming  of  this 
^'shadow"  in  the  hour  of  dissolution.  At 
all  events  the  complex  figure  is  most  impres- 
sive, and  all  the  more  so  because  vague  and 
indefinable.  Happy  he  who  can  pass  fearless 
through  this  valley  with  David's  confidence 
to  sustain,  and  the  Good  Shepherd's  rod  and 
staff  to  comfort  him.  The  experience  of  the 
Psalmist  has  taught  millions  of  ransomed 
believers  to  sing  triumphant  over  the  last 
enemy : 

'"Through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death  though  J 
stray, 
Smce  Thou  art  my  guardian  no  evil  I  fear  : 
Thy  rod  shall  defend  me,  Thy  staff  be  my  stay ; 
No  harm  can  befall  with  my  Comforter  near." 

Onr  blessed  Lord  not  only  appropriates 
this  name  to  Himself,  but  largely  expands 
its  meaning  and  multiplies  the  offices  and 
lelations  appertaining  to  shepherd  life.  No 
elaborate  statement  is  needed  to  show  that 
many  beautiful  thoughts,  words,  and  phrases 
have  been  added  to  our  religious  language 
from  this  source.  They  constitute  the  staple 
of  oar  sweetest  infant  hymns,  and  in  number- 
less ways  enrich  our  devotional  literature. 
Notice,  however,  that  it  is  not  any  and  every 
kind  of  pastoral  life  that  fiunishes  the  basis 
of  these  spiritual  analogies  and  beautiful  simil- 
itudes. It  is  to  the  Oriental  shepherd  and  his 
flock  that  we  owe  them.  Only  in  a  land  Hke 
this,  of  burning  sun  and  thirsty  desert^  and 
rough  mountain  and  perilous  precipices,  and 
beasts  of  prey  and  lurking  robbers,  is  found 
or  needed  the  faithful  shepherd,  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep  ;  and  here,  too, 
sie  the  flocks,  whose  utter  dependence  and 
helplessness  furnish  the  conditions  and  re- 
lations which  suggest  and  explain  the  terms 
and  ideas  in  qu^on.  Transfer  them  to 
England,  Australia,  or  the  United  States  and 
the  analogies  fail,  or  are  too  feeble  and  ob- 
scure to  serve  the  purpose  of  thus  enriching 
our  scriptural  nomenclature. 

Should  any  one  suspect  that  this  matter  is 
overdrawn,  let  him  turn  to  the  thirty-fourth 
chapter  of  EzekieL  The  prophet  has  not 
only  enumerated  every  office  and  duty  of  the 


shepherd  and  every  want  of  the  flock  in  order 
to  magnify  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  the 
wicked  shepherds  who  killed  the  fat  ones^ 
and  clothed  themselves  with  their  wool,  but 
he  transferred  the  description  bodily  to  the 
Great  Shepherd,  and  thus  spiritualized  it  to 
the  minutest  details.  "The  diseased  have 
ye  not  strengthened,  neither  have  ye  healed 
that  which  was  sick,  neither  have  ye  bound 
up  that  which  was  l3roken,  neither  have  ye 
brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away, 
neither  have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost ; 
but  with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled 

them and  they  became  meat  to  all 

the  beasts  of  the  field. My  sheep 

wandered  through  all  the  mountains,  and 
upon  every  high  hill;  yea,  my  flock  was 
scattered  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth«" 
Head  the  whole  chapter,  for  it  abounds 
throughout  with  allusions  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  flock,  and  the  multitudinous 
relations,  duties,  and  offices  of  the  shepherd^ 
not  only  interesting  and  instructive  every 
way,  but  so  peculiarly  Palestinian  in  detail 
and  in  costume  that  it  might  have  been  copied 
of  shepherd  life  by  a  close  observer,  on. 
these  very  mountains,  during  the  current 
year. 

Much  more  we  had  in  mind  to  say  on  this 
subject ;  not  in  the  general,  but  limited  to 
its  bearing  on  our  specific  inquiry.  Much 
ought  to  be  added ;  but  to  do  this  would  ex- 
pand our  Essay  beyond  all  reasonable  limits. 
We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  such  passages 
as  Isa.  xl.  11;  xlix.  9,  10;  John  x.,  and 
others  like  them,  too  numerous  to  be  noted 
here.  Pastoral  life  gives  us  such  words  as 
"  sheep,"  "flock,"  "fold,"  "shepherd,"  "Lamb 
of  Grod,"  and  all  terms  associated  with  them  in 
sacrifice  and  song  from  Genesis  to  Eevelation ; 
and  the  student  who  seeks  in  this  field  for 
the  basis  of  our  religious  language  cannot  go 
astray,  and  will  find  more  than  he  sought 
for  or  expected 

'*  Jesus  my  Shepherd  is  : 

'Twas  He  that  loved  my  soul ; 
'Twas  He  that  washed  me  in  His  blood ; 

'Twas  He  that  made  me  whole ; 
Twas  He  that  sought  the  lost, 

That  found  the  wandering  sheep : 
'Twas  He  that  brought  me  to  the  fold ; 

'TiB  He  that  stilldoth keep. " 

We  have  already  briefly  illustrated  some  of 
the  similitudes  found  in  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  but  there  are  others  not  less  instruct- 
ive and  profitable  in  spiritual  imagery.    The 
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grateful  allusioiiB  of  the  Psalmist  to  water  aie 
natural  and  appropriate ;  indeed,  the  absence 
of  them  in  such  an  enumeration  would  have 
surprised  an  Oriental  Not  so  a  European 
or  American,  dwelling  where  a  superabund- 
ance of  the  element  is  a  danger  and  a  nui- 
sance. The  writer  once  asked  the  captain  of 
a  steamboat^  near  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  how  wide  the  united  stream 
might  be.  After  a  little  reflection,  he  replied, 
**  About  thirty  miles,  including  the  overflow 
on  either  side," — ^it  was  high  flood  in  both 
rivers.  Looking  out  over  the  dreary  waste 
of  muddy  water,  another  captain  exclaimed 
rather  profanely, .  "  What  on  earth  does  the 
Almighty  want  of  so  much  water  1 "  Certainly 
no  prophet  or  poet  would  have  been  inspired 
by  the  view  to  sing  the  praises  of  this  ele- 
ment. But  our  own  wanderings  and  experi- 
ences in  this  thirsty  land  have  taught  us  to 
understand  and  fully  appreciate  the  Biblical 
phraseology  derived  from  this  source.  Water 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  life  in  every 
country ;  but  where  there  is  a  troublesome 
and  even  destructive  superabundance  of  it, 
this  fact  is  not  so  apparent.  In  such  lands 
other  things  are  considered  more  essential; 
and  clear  skies,  warm  breezes,  and  bright 
sunshine  inspire  the  poet's  song.  In  lands 
drenched  with  ceaseless  rains  water  cannot 
suggest  the  same  pleasant  imagery  that  it 
does  in  a  country  like  Palestine,  whose  geo- 
graphical position  insures  long  summers  and 
great  heat,  while  the  vast  deserts  on  the  south 
and  east  rob  the  atmosphere  of  much  of  its 
natural  moisture.  The  climate  is  conse- 
quently exceptionally  dry,  and  the  danger 
is  not  from  excess  of  water,  but  from  defici- 
ency. Hence  not  only  the  high  estimate  of 
its  value,  but  also  the  many  inventions  and 
appliances  to  secure  an  adequate  supply ;  for 
without  this  neither  man  nor  beast  can  exist. 
It  is  ako  the  visible  cause  of  all  fertility  in 
fieldf  orchard,  and  garden,  and  therefore 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  precious  gift  of 
God,  beautifying  the  earth  with  green  pas- 
ture, and  gay  flowers,  clothing  the  fields  with 
golden  lu^ests,  and  loading  the  air  with 
flagrant  odours.  In  a  sense  semi-moral,  it  is 
the  syhonyme  and  verbal  formula  for  purity, 
health,  and  happiness. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  for  others  more 
tspecifically  moral  and  spiritual,  water  has 
always  been  greatly  prized  and  praised  in 
Palestine ;  whether  it  falls  quietly  in  soft 


dews  of  evening,  or  in  gentle  showeis  that 
refresh  the  fields^  or  descends  in  winter's 
long  and  copious  rains;  whether  it  be 
gathered  into  lakes,  flow  in  brooks  and 
rivers,  burst  in  fountains  &om  the  rocks,  or 
is  treasured  up  in  deep  wells  and  artificial 
cisterns.  Everywhere  aad  always  it  is  the 
same  precious  commodity,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  it  has  been  as  fertile  in  the  domain 
of  language  as  in  that  of  nature.  It  is  the 
underlying  basis  of  numberless  words,  names, 
figures,  and  phrases  sown  profusely  over  th« 
entire  field  of  Divine  revelation. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  also  in  tbi^ 
connection  that  under  the  Mosaic  economr, 
the  regular  and  necessary  supply  of  water, 
the  sending  of  the  early  and  latter  rains, 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Dime 
covenant  with  IsraeL  So  long  as  they  wei« 
loyal  and  faithful,  this  was  guaranteed  to 
them.  The  eyes) of  the  Lord  were  to  be 
ever  upon  the  land,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  the  end  of  it,  to  give  rain  in  hu 
seasoTL  This  latter  clause  is  the  very  pivot 
of  the  promise  in  its  temporal  aspect,  impljiog 
a  constant  providential  interference  essentiallj 
supematuraL  There  are  in  Palestine  seveial 
critical  periods  every  year,  when  the  tukn 
of  rain  is  ruinous ;  and  if  then,  instead  of 
refreshing  showers,  there  comes  the  hot 
sirocco,  the  hopes  of  the  husbandmen  are 
blasted.  The  heaven  overhead  becomes  brass, 
the  earth  beneath  iron ;  and  the  Lord  makes 
the  rain  of  the  land  powder  and  dust ;  from 
heaven  it  shall  come  down  upon  thee,  until 
thou  be  destroyed  (Deut  xxviiL  24). 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  vnkt 
has  become  the  natural  basis  of  so  many 
phrases  and  significant  symbols  in  our  re- 
ligious language.  It  was  employed  exten- 
sively and  perpetually  in  the  sacrificial  and 
symbolical  worship  of  the  Hebrews.  With- 
out water  it  was  impossible  to  perform  aright 
the  daily  services  of  the  sanctuary,  for  none 
could  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  or 
offer  acceptable  worship  in  His  holy  temple 
unless  he  had  duly  observed  the  prescribed 
ablutions.  We  need  not  pause  to  remind 
every  reader  of  the  Bible  that  the  references 
to  these  matters  are  simply  innumerable. 
At  the  risk  of  being  thought  needlesly 
minute,  and  even  tedious,  we  must  call 
attention  to  another  reason  why  so  manr 
religious  terms  have  been  derived  from  water 
and  its  various  functions.    With  epeciali 
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though  not  exdosive,  reference  to  the  cleans- 
ing and  purifying  efficacy  of  water,  it  is  the 
material  element  in  Christian  baptism,  and 
therefore  the  New  Testament  symbol  of 
regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus 
our  Lord  says  to  Nicodemus,  *'  Except  a  man 
he  horn  of  watery  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
And  His  last  command  to  the  apostles  was, 
^*  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations ; 
haptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Peter,  in  the  first  Christian  sermon,  exhorted 
the  people  to  '*  repent  and  be  baptized ..... 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  And  so  we 
read,  '^  According  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us, 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Tit.  iii.  5).  And  of 
theChurch  it  is  said,  ''That He  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by 
the  word  "  (Epb.  v.  26). 

Xor  is  it  in  the  New  Testament  that  we 
first  meet  with  this  symbolical  use  of  water. 
The  laver  for  purification  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  the  great  sea  made  by  Solomon  for  service 
in  the  Temple,  emblematically  set  forth  the 
same  lessons.  Paul  in  fact  teaches  that  all 
Israel  were  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  doud 
and  in  the  sea  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  And  Peter 
speaks  of  the  ark  ''  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight 
soula,  were  saved  by  water.  The  like  figure 
whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now  save 
us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God) "  (1  Pet.  iii  20,  21).  "Wash 
you,  make  you  clean,"  urges  Isaiah  to  the 
sinners  of  his  day ;  and  Ezekiel  gives  to  the 
returned  of  Israel  the  blessed  promise  of  the 
Lord,  "  I  will  sprinkle  dean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  &om  all  your  filthi- 
ness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse 
you "  (xxxvi  25).  And  finally,  Zechariah 
publishes  the  glad  news  that  "  in  that  day 
there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house 
of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
for  sin  and  for  uncleanness.'' 

These  and  similar  passages  clearly  indicate 
the  natural  basis  of  a  vast  number  of  thoughts, 
.figures,  and  verbal  formulas  in  our  religious 
literature.  Nor  is  this  subject  exhausted 
even  yet.  Bemember  that  wonderful  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the 
well  listen  to  the  words  of  Him  who  Him- 
■aelf  is  the  true  Fountain :  "Whosoever  drink-  I 


eth  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again :  but  who- 
soever drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  hima  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life  "  (John  iv. 
13,  14).  Or  listen  once  more  to  the  same 
Divine  Teacher :  "  In  the  last  day,  that  great 
day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried, 
saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
Me  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  as 
the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water.  But  this  spake 
He  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on 
Him  should  receive  "  (John  vii.  37 — 39). 

And  long  before  that  great  day  of  the 
feast  did  Isaiah,  the  prophet  evangelical,  lift 
up  his  voice  and  cry,  "  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters  " ;  and  the 
like  voice  is  heard  at  the  dose  of  the 
Eevelation  of  God,  ''The  Spirit  and  the 
bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth 
say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst 
come.  AM  whosoevet  will,  let  him  take 
the  water  of  life  freely"  (Rev.  xxii.  17). 
Alas!  for  the  folly  of  man.  '' Be  astonished, 
0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  horribly  afraid, 
be  ye  very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord.  For  My 
people  have  committed  two  evils ;  they  have 
forsaken  Me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  bftken  cisterns, 
that  can  hold  no  water"  (Jer.  iL  12,  13). 

No  comment  or  illustration  is  needed  to 
show  the  bearing  of  such  passages  upon  the 
general  subject  of  this  Essay ;  and  we  now 
turn  to  examples  somewhat  different,  but  not 
less  appropriate  and  suggestive.  Those  now 
to  be  noticed  are  largely  topographical,  and 
yet  they  are  closely  connected  with  oiir 
present  theme.  There  are  scenes  and  scenery 
and  historic  situations  in  the  Bible,  embodying 
beatific  visions  and  spiritual  allegories,  which 
have  captivated  the  imagination  and  cheered 
the  heart  of  the  piotis  in  all  ages.  We  have 
space  for  only  two  of  these  topographic 
scenes.  The  first  lies  in  the  green  meadows 
of  Shittim,  beneath  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
with  Canaan's  happy  land  in  view,  while 
Jordan  rolls  between.  The  mind  irresistibly 
thinks  of  Moses  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  with 
''  the  goodly  tents  of  Jacob,  the  tabernacles 
of  Israel  spread  forth  as  the  valleys,  as  the 
gardens  by  the  river's  side,"  and  just  beyond 
theflood  the  Promised  Land  unrolls  its  glorious 
panorama  to  the  most  distant  horizon.  With' 
9ut  prompting  from  me,  every  child  can  singi 
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**  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green  ; 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood 
While  Jordan  rolled  between. 

Gould  we  bat  climb  where  Moses  stood. 

And  view  the  landscape  o'er, 
Not  Jordan's  stream  nor  death's  cold  flood 

Could  fright  us  from  the  shore." 

Watts  has  rendered  this  scene  and  its 
symbolic  thoughts  so  familiar  that  minute 
iUustration  Tvould  be  an  impertinence  on  onr 
part.  Another  poet  has  recently  transferred 
the  scenes  and  its  lessons  &om  the  Hebrew 
camp  and  nation  to  the  individual  believer, 
blending  very  beautifully  the  historic  facts 
with  the  spiritual  adumbrations  which  they 
suggest.  We  quote  so  much  as  meets  our 
present  purpose ;  begging  pardon  of  (to  us) 
the  unknown  author  for  the  liberty  thus 
taken. 

'<  We  sat  in  the  door  of  our  tent,  in  the  cool  of  the 

day, 
Towards  the  quiet  meadow,  where  misty  shadows 

lay; 
And  over  the  mountains  of  Moab  afiur, 
We  saw  the  first  sweet  gleam  of  the  evening  star. 
The  great  and  terrible  land  of  wilderness,  and 

drought 
Lay  m  the  shadows  behind  us,  for  the  Lord  had 

brought  us  out 

Till  we  pitched  our  tent  at  last,  the  desert  done. 
Where  we  saw  the  hills  of  the  Holy  Land  gleam  in 

our  ffinking  sun. 

And  One  came  up  through  the  meadow,  where  the 

mists  Uv  dim, 
Till  he  stooa  by  my  friend  in  the  starlight,  and 

spoke  to  huu. 

*  Arise,  thou  shalt  come  to  the  palace  to  rest  thee 

for  ever ' ; 
And  he  pointed  across  the  dark  meadow  and  down 
to  tiie  river. 

So  they  two  went  closer  down  to  the  river  side, 
And  stood  in  the  heavy  shadows  by  the  black,  wild 

tide. 
But  when  the  feet  of  the  Lord  were  come  to  the 

waters  dim, 
They  rose  to  stand,'on  either  hand,  and  left  a  path 

for  Him. 
80  they  two  passed  over  quickly  towards  the 

But  we  wistful,  longing  saze  of  the  passhig  soul 
Grew  only  more  wrapt  ana  joyful  as  he  clasped  the 

Master's  hand ; 
I  think,  or  ever  he  waa  aware,  they  were  come  to 

the  Holy  Land." 

Who  does  not  breathe  the  prayer,  that 
when  the  wilderness  of  life^  **  with  its  dust 
and  its  sand,"  has  been  safely  passed  through, 


he,  too,  may  thus  cross  over  the  Jordan  of 
death,  and,  ^^or  ever  aware/'  come  to  the 
Canaan  of  eternal  Test 

Our  second  example  is  even  more  strictly 
topographical  than  iJie  meadows  of  Shittim, 
and  brings  us  back  to  the  holy  city  and  to 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  from  under  whose 
threshold  ran  out  the  waters  of  that  mystical 
river  which  Ezekiel  describes  in  the  forty- 
seventh  chapter  of  his  prophecies.  We  ask 
special  attention  to  this  Divine  allegory ;  for 
no  other  passage  in  the  entire  Bible  illustrateB 
and  conflrms  more  beautifully  the  doabk 
purpose  of  this  Essay — to  find  the  natural 
basis  of  our  spiritual  language,  and  to  show 
that  this  basis  has  been  laid  in  Palestine  by 
Divine  purpose  and  forethought. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  possible  to  construct  an 
adequate  definition  of  this  vision;  but  by 
common  consent  it  symbolizes  the  river  of 
Divine  love  and  mercy  in  ite  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  character  and  relations. 
Let  us  contemplate  it  first  in  its  fountain- 
head.  The  prophet  beheld  the  waters  i^m 
out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the  temple. 
But  this  was  not  the  true  source ;  that  was 
farther  back,  concealed  from  view  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  temple  mount.  Becent 
explorations  have  revealed  the  fact,  suspected 
long  ago,  and  no  doubt  well  known  to 
Ezekiel,  that  the  entire  platform  on  which 
the  temple  stood  is  completely  honeycombed 
with  cisterns,  some  of  them  of  such  enormous 
size  as  to  be  called  seas.  .Here  was  the 
hidden  source  from  whence  these  waters 
issued  forth.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  spiritual 
river.  The  true  fountain-head  is  hid  in  tiie 
bosom  of  the  Father,  who  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life  (John  iiL  16). 
Here  is  the  boundless  sea  of  love  from  which 
all  the  streams  flow  out  and  down  to  man. 
Without  pausing  to  contemplate  this  shore- 
less ocean,  we  notice  next,  the  exact  place 
whence  these  waters  began  to  appear.  They 
came  out  from  under  the  altar.  Why  sot 
Because  there  is  no  other  spot  in  the  univeise 
of  God,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  whence  the 
river  of  Divine  mercy  could  flow  forth  to 
sinful  man.  That  could  not  be  until  im- 
muteble  justice  was  satisfied  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Lunb  of  God  upon  the  altar.  The 
ocean  was  there,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
from  all  eternity;  but  it  required  theexpirinS 
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eiy  of  the  Son,  It  is  finished^  to  tmseal  the 
fountain,  and  set  free  the  river  of  life. 

J^otice,  next,  the  direction  which  it  took. 
Not  towards  some  fertile  and  happy  land  to 
repose  in  a  pure  and  quiet  silvery  lake ;  but 
it  nuuie  direct  for  the  desert  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  prophet  drew  on  his  memory  for 
the  entire  topical  costume  of  the  vision. 
Prom  the  ''  pinnacle  of  the  temple  "  he  had 
often  looked  down  the  valley  of  the  Kedion 
and  out  upon  the  desert  that  bounds  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  had  perhaps  frequently  asked 
whether  any  power  on  earth  could  render 
that  dismal  desert  fertile,  or  heal  the  bitter 
waters  of  that  sea  of  deatL  The  natural 
stream  that  issued  from  the  temple  must  of 
necessity  take  that  direction,  and  no  other. 
Descending  into  the  Kedron  at  the  fountain 
of  Mary,  &ence  past  Siloam  to  the  well  of 
Job,  and  from  ^t  in  the  ever-deepening 
goige  of  Wady  en-Nar  (valley  of  fire)  until 
it  reached  the  sea.  The  prophet  had  further 
noticed  that  the  stream,  very  small  as  it 
issued  from  the  temple,  was  increased  at  the 
fotmtain  of  Mary,  and  grew  still  larger  at 
Siloam,  while  below  the  well  of  Job  it  some- 
times became  a  noisy  mill  stream,  and 
beyond  that  it  was  swollen  by  other  contri- 
butions, after  long  and  heavy  rains,  to  quite 
a  liver.  The  writer  has  himself  witnessed 
these  outgushings  below  Bir  Eyiib,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  the  banks  of  ^e  brook 
alive  with  old  and  young,  in  holiday  dress, 
rejoicing  at  the  occurrence,  as  a  good  omen 
that  promised  a  fruitful  year  and  abundant 
harvests.  The  prophet  has  apparently  availed 
himself  of  these  physical  facts  and  pheno- 
mena to  impart  vensunilitude  to  his  allegory. 
This  mystical  river  was  ^'  to  the  ankles  "  at 
the  first  thousand  cubits,  ''  to  the  knees  "  at 
the  second,  "to  the  loins"  at  the  third 
thousand,  and  at  the  fourth  '^the  waters 
were  risen,  waters  to  swim  in ;  a  river  that 
could  not  be  passed  over."  This,  of  course, 
coiiesponds  to  and  illustrates  the  Divinely 
chosen  method  in  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  grace.  At  first  very  small,  it 
^nlaiges  ever  as  time  rolls  on.  It  is  so 
historically  and  universaUy,  and  it  thus 
grows  also  in  every  individual  member  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Master  has  taught  this 
in  many  ways,  as  in  the  parables  of  the 
leaven  and  the  mustard  seed,  and  elsewhere. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  this  elemental  feature 
of  the  allegory,  and  therefore  pass  to  the 


effects  produced  by  these  waters  from  the 
sanctuary.  When  the  prophet  had  returned 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  "behold,  there 
were  very  many  trees  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other " ;  and  again,  "  on  this  side  and 
on  that,  shall  grow  all  trees  for  meat,  whose 
leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the  fruit 
thereof  be  consumed;  it  shall  bring  forth 
new  fruit  according  to  his  months,  because 
their  waters  they  issued  out  of  the  sanctuary; 
and  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and 
the  leaf  thereof  for  medicine."  John  saw 
this  river  in  apocalyptic  vision,  many  hun- 
dred years  after  Ezekiel:  "And  on  either 
side  of  the  river  was  the  tree  of  life,  which 
bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded 
her  fruit  every  month;  and  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.'' 
The  topographical  indications  of  Ezekiel, 
however,  impart  special  interest  to  his 
description.  John  says  nothing  about  the 
desert,  and  the  marveUous  transfiguration  of 
it  into  a  paradise  like  unto  the  garden  of 
Eden.  Herein  we  find  the  most  suggestive 
phenomena  in  the  allegory,  and  the  most 
beautiful.  The  effects  are  absolutely  super- 
natural. Neither  the  rains  from  heaven, 
nor  the  ordinary  brooks  and  fountains  of 
the  land^  nor  the  bright  sunshine,  nor  the 
toil  of  man,  had  ever  been  able  to  redeem 
that  desert  from  its  stubborn  and  frightful 
nakedness  and  sterility.  But  wherever  these 
waters  from  the  sanctuary  came  the  trans- 
fonnation  was  immediate  and  miracnloua. 
Notice  here  another  phenomena,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  outgoing  and  on- 
flowing  of  the  river  of  Divine  love  and 
mercy.  The  farther  it  penetrated  the  desert, 
and  tiie  more  it  sent  forth  to  water  the  trees 
on  either  side,  the  deeper  and  broader  it 
becama  This  is  the  very  opposite  of  all 
natural  streams  that  run  out  into  the  desert. 
The  writer  has  followed  more  than  one  of 
these  brooks  from  their  birth  in  powerful 
fountains  among  the  hiUs  to  where  they 
disappear  entirely  in  sandy  plains.  The 
farther  they  go,  the  smaller  tiiey  become. 
Their  merry  music  ceases  to  cheer ;  vegeta- 
tion becomes  less  and  less  along  the  banks, 
until  finally  the  feeble  runlet  faints  and 
£edl8  altogether.  Not  so  this  Divine  river 
of  the  allegory ;  it  grows  as  it  flows,  gets  by 
giving, — the  more  it  gives,  the  more  it  has 
to  give.  Now,  who  needs  to  be  told  that  it 
is  thus  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  level 
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"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
"  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 
and  running  over."  This  is  the  fundamental 
law  laid  down  by  the  Master,  everywhere 
and  always  obligatory.  As  well  attempt  to 
break  the  chain  that  binds  the  imiverse 
together,  and  all  to  God,  as  to  set  aside  this 
law  of  ihe  kingdom.  Its  very  nature  and 
issue  is  love,  infinite,  outflowing,  and  over- 
flowing; and  it  must  ever  act  like  this 
mystical  river,  which,  in  obedience  to  its 
topographical  surroundings,  sets  out  at  once 
on  its  mission  of  life  to  the  desert  and  the 
sea  of  death. 

And  unto  the  Dead  Sea  it  came,  and 
therein  wrought  miracles  of  healing  and 
transformation ;  for  "  everything  that  liveth, 
which  moveth,  whithersoever  the  rivets  shall 
come,  shall  live ;  and  there  shall  be  a  very 
great  multitude  of  fish,  because  these  waters 
shall  come  thither  :  for  they  shall  be  healed." 
To  imderstand  the  greatness  of  the  miracle, 
remember  where  and  what  that  sea  is.  Down 
yonder,  in  its  awful  chasm,  it  smoulders  like 
a  huge  cauldron  of  bitumen  and  brimstone,  so 
bitter  that  nothing  that  hath  life  can  abide 
it;  nor  can  the  Jordan,  and  other  natural 
streams  that  flow  into  ii^  mitigate  its  deadly 
poison.  Tremendous  type  of  an  apostate 
and  fallen  world,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ! 
But  even  this  shall  be  healed;  and,  greatest 
moral  of  all,  around  its  heretofore  desolate 
chores,  from  Engedi  even  unto  Eneglaim, 
shall  fishermen  stand, — whore  none  ever 
Btood  before ;  and  there,  where  no  fish  were 
ever  seen  since  the  creation,  shall  men  spread 
their  nets,  for  "  their  fish  shall  be  according 
to  their  kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea, 
exceeding  many." 

It  may  safely  be  left  to  the  imagination 
and  heart  of  the  Christian  to  fill  out  the 
picture  of  gospel  growth  and  final  triumph 
set  forth  in  this  grand  and  all-comprehending 
symbolism.  Ezekiel  must  have  seen,  in 
prophetic  vision,  the  Great  Master  with  His 
apostolic  band  of  fishermen  aroimd  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.  The  net  and  the  fishermen, 
with  all  that  they  signify  and  symbolize, 


have  passed  through  a  thousand  verbal  f oim- 
ulas,  into  the  bosom  of  the  uniTetsal 
Church ;  and  this  day  they  represent  the 
innumerable  company  of  men  and  women 
that  stand  around  the  great  Dead  Sea  of 
fallen  humanity  and  fish  for  precious  souk 
With  the  telescope  of  prophecy  we  can  see 
fieurther  now  than  was  possible  for  Ezekiel; 
and  the  outlook  over  the  desert  and  the  sea 
is  animating  and  assuring  in  the  highest 
degree.  Ten  thousand  workers  are  hnsj 
opening  new  channels  for  these  waters  from 
the  sanctuary,  and,  wherever  they  eome,  trees 
of  righteousness  spring  up  innumerable  on 
either  side ;  and  ere  long  every  desert  shall 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  day  of  final 
triumph  will  not  be  far  off,  when  the  vast 
host  of  workers  shall  congregate  around  the 
shores  of  this  symbolic  sea,  and  sweep  the 
whole  lost  race  into  the  mighty  nets  of  gospel 
grace. 

We  have  but  touched  and  glanced  along 
the  line  of  this  magnificent  allegory,  exhaust- 
ing no  part  of  it,  and  leaving  unsaid  much 
that  thereunto  belongs.  And  yet  it  is  cor 
hope  that  no  one  can  rise  from  the  contem- 
plation of  it,  even  thus  feebly  sketched, 
without  assurance  full  and  steadfast,  that 
the  whole  is  supernatural  and  Divine.  And 
to  bring  the  matter  within  the  compass  of 
our  special  argument,  we  feurther  assert  that 
the  basis  in  nature  is  no  less  of  Grod,  and  bj 
His  special  providence  arranged  and  fitted 
up,  than  is  the  superstructure  which  the 
inspired  prophet  has  built  upon  it  JS'o 
other  spot  on  this  globe  of  ours  can  be  found 
that  furnishes  all  the  necessary  conditioni^- 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual — for  just  such 
a  vision  as  this  of  EzekieL  This  river  conies 
down  from  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house; 
and  we  know  that  He  is  Himself  both  temple 
and  altar,  priest  and  sacrifice,  fountain-head 
and  living  stream;  and  all  tiie  phenomena 
of  its  flow  and  increase  and  operatioDfl  in 
the  desert  and  the  sea,  are  in  and  by  and 
through  Him — ^unto  Whom  be  ascribed  all 
blessing  and  glory  -and  wisdom  and  thanks- 
giving, and  honour  and  power  and  might,  for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen. — Bibliatheea  Sacra, 
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^^t  IPassxnn  pistorg/ 


THE  DEAD   CHRIST. 


Bt  PsorEBSOB  Stsikmsyeb. 


To  liim  who  regards  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  an  ordinary  death,  Uie  circumstances 
with  which  this  event  was  accompanied,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  Gospel  writers, 
irill  be  antecedently  suspicious;  while  all 
those  who  regard  it  with  the  eye  of  faith 
will  almost  feel  that  circumstances  of  this 
kind  must  have  attended  it.  They  expect 
to  learn  that  an  event  which  has  exercised 
the  profoundest  and  the  most  remarkable 
influence  on  the  historical  developments  of 
EHcceeding  generations  has  been  accompanied 
by  manifestations  which,  being  themselves 
niracalous,  foreshadowed  the  miraculous 
results.  And  they  are  satisfied  to  find  that 
this  expectation  is  justified.  Strauss  was 
compelled  to  move  in  a  very  precarious  region 
when  criticizing  the  sayings  from  the  cross, 
bat  he  here  breathes  freely,  and  feels  that 
he  is  once  more  in  his  element.  Although 
he  unhesitatingly  classes  in  the  category  of 
fables  everything  which  the  evangelists  have 
reported  as  to  the  utterances  of  Jesus  from 
the  cross,  his  remarks  are  so  meagre  and 
prejudiced,  and  so  devoid  of  weight,  that  he 
must  have  felt  in  his  own  mind  that  they 
were  unsatiafactory,  and  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  secure  for  him  the  assent  of  his 
readers.  Here,  however,  he  enters  upon  an 
investigation  in  which  he  hopes  to  exhibit 
his  superiority  afresh,  and  his  revived  con- 
fidence is  apparent  at  the  outset.  Here  he 
can  again  found  an  argument  on  the  natural 
craving  for  the'  miraculous  on  the  part  of 
T^ders,  and  bring  his  customary  weapons  to 
the  place  of  conflict, — ^weapons  which  proved 
entirely  inappropriate  in  regard  to  the  words 
spoken  from  the  cross. 

The  critic  turns  with  peculiar  confidence  to 
the  examination  of  the  natural  phenomena 

^  "The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection 
^oor  Lord  conndered  in  the  light  of  Modem 
vntidsm." 


which,  according  to  the  evangelical  narrative, 
already  accompanied  the  dying  of  Jesus,  but 
which  were  manifested  principally  after  His 
death  had  taken  place.  The  Synoptics  teU 
us  of  a  darkness  which  rested  on  the  whole 
land  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  while 
the  death  agonies  of  Jesus  still  lasted. 
Strauss  tells  the  German  people  a  circum- 
stance (which  Schleiermacher  had  also  re- 
marked on,  speaking  to  theologians)^  namely, 
that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  an  impossibility 
at  that  time ;  and  he  likewise  tells  them  that, 
according  to  the  then  existing  Eoman  legend, 
the  sun  had  acted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
murder  of  Caesar  and  before  the  death  of 
Augustus  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  when 
Jesus  was  being  crucified.  The  mockery 
which  underlies  this  comparison  will  certainly 
be  repellent  to  most  minds ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  comparison  itself  will  also  be  regarded 
generally  as  an  irrational  one.^  But  it  is  at 
the  same  time  very  questionable  whether  the 
usual  view  given  by  the  so-called  believing 
theology  can  really  satisfy  those  who  turn 
away  with  dissatisfaction  from  the  mode  of 
view  recommended  by  criticism.  The  state- 
ment :  **  even  Nature  seemed  to  join  in  cele- 
brating the  sublimity  of  the  moment ;  creation 
itself  suffered  along  with  the  Lord  of  nature, 

>  The  critic  has,  moreover,  laid  himself  open  here 
to  the  just  charee  of  having  read  the  Gospel  history 
very  superficially.  In  making  the  remark,  for 
examole,  that  '*  the  sun,  according  to  the  Roman 
legeno,  had  done  the  same  before  the  death  of 
Augustus,"  he  overlooks  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  Gospel  narrative,  the  sun  "  did  "  nothing  what- 
ever en  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  but 
suffered  something.  The  sun  is  referred  to  onlyby 
Luke,  and  not  at  all  by  Matthew  or  Mark.  But 
even  the  third  evangelist  speaks,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  darkness  which  was  spread  over  the  earth, 
and  only  then  does  he  add  (ch.  xxiiL  45),  "  and  the 
sun  was  darkened.''  Thereby  it  is  stated  as  clearly 
as  possible  that  the  darkness  did  not  proceed  from 
an  obscuration  of  the  sun,  but  rather  that  tiie  latter 
was  occasioned  by  the  former. 
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and  spread  the  veil  of  night, '  so  to  speak/ 
over  the  transaction  at  Golgotha,  in  order  to 
cover  up  the  crime  "  (Olshausen),  is  open  to 
the  most  serious  objections,  and  that  even 
when  it  is  stated  in  the  usual  pleasing  manner 
of  Baumgarten.^  Foetico-romantic  views  of 
this  description  find  no  support  whatever  in 
the  Scripture;  and  the  attempt  to  justify 
them  by  such  passages  as  Gen.  iv.  11,  12, 
etc.,  is  vain.  'Nor  yet  is  the  matter  helped 
by  appealing  for  aid  to  the  prologue  of  the 
fourth  Gospel;  the  ingenious  combinations 
which  are  made  up  in  this  way  are  mislead- 
ing, and  their  apparent  profundity  exists  in 
phraseology  merely.  The  darkness  which 
prevailed  during  the  crucifixion  is  to  be 
judged  from  the  very  same  point  of  view  as 
the  manifestations  which  took  place  after 
our  Lord's  death.  They  were  immediate 
works  of  God  of  a  miraculous  character, 
which  were  designed  to  speak  to  the  world 
in  symbolical  language.  All  that  we  have 
to  do  is  to  interpret  this  language  rightly. 
And  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  it  lessens 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  we  determine  to 
abandon  our  own  suppositions,  and  to  submit 
to  the  explicit  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Kow,  what  the  evangelists  place  the  emphasis 
upon  is  this,  that  a  darkness  ((ricoroc  .  .  .  vKia 
OavaToVf  Matt.  iv.  16)  spread  itself,  cA'  6\tiv 
(iraerav)  rtiv  yfjv,  (The  assertion  tnat  we 
are  to  understand  by  y^  the  whole  earthy  goes 
too  far;  we  have  scriptural  usage  on  our 
side  in  preferring  to  understand  by  it  the 
Jewish  territory,  and,  in  particular,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.)  The  singing 
seer  hailed  the  advent  of  Jesus  as  "  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,"  and  he  describes  its 
puiyose  as  being  "  to  give  h'ght  to  them  that 
flit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death." 
We  know  that  Israel  loved  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light ;  the  welcoming,  alluring 
light  was  persistently  despised  by  Jerusalem 
especially.  When  Jesus  took  His  farewell 
of  the  people  (John  xii.  35),  He  uttered  this 
warning  to  them  :  "  Yet  a  little  while  is  the 

*  Comp.  his  Geschichte  Jem,  p.  401 :  "  When  we 
are  profoundly  aritated  at  the  spectacle  of  a  glaring 
disharmony  in  the  world,  we  wonder,  nay.  we  are 
startled,  that  Nature  should  show  herself  indifferent, 
and  move  calmly  on  her  way  while  everything  is 
going  a-wrack.  In  the  present  case  this  feefing 
receives  complete  satisfaction  ;  Nature  herself  gives 
to  these  gloomy  scenes  in  the  world  of  man's  life 
their  appropriate  hue  by  obscuring  the  mid-day 
aunlight'' 


light  with  you.  Walk  while  ye  have  the 
light,  lest  darkness  come  upon  you;  for 
he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth."  They  despised  the 
warning.  When  Jesus  died,  according  to 
their  wish,  and  by  their  agency,  the  light  of 
the  world  was  extinguished  for  them,  and 
the  shadow  of  death  became  their  dwelling- 
place.  And  this  was  expressed  symbolically 
by  the  darkness  which  diffused  itself  over 
the  land  during  the  hours  of  their  moumfal 
triumph, — a  triumph  which  soon  experienced 
the  check  foreshadowed  in  the  words :  ''  Ye 
shall  seek  Me  and  shall  not  find  Me,  and 
where  I  am  thither  ye  cannot  come."  Bat 
they  were  able  to  exclude  themselves  alone 
from  salvation ;  the  purpose  of  God  was  fid- 
filled,  and  the  gateway  of  light  was  unfolded 
for  the  world;  for  the  vail  of  the  temple 
was  rent,  the  earth  quaked,  the  rocks  rent, 
and  the  graves  were  opened. 

It  can  only  be  in  consequence  of  a  fixed 
predetermination  that  the  Divine  acts  re- 
corded here  are  declared  to  be  fictions  in- 
vented to  feed  a  devouring  craving  foi 
prodigies,  and  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
the  superstitious  narratives  incorporated  by 
a  Suetonius  in  the  history  of  the  Boman 
emperors.  This  fixed  and  arbitrary  procedure 
is  intelligible  only  on  the  ground  of  a  denial 
of  the  principle  of  the  miraculous.  For  that 
which  the  Evangelist  narrates,  when  viewed 
on  its  symbolical  side,  corresponds  with  such 
exactness  to  that  which  actually  took  place, 
that  we  require  nothing  more  than  a  general 
belief  in  a  living  Grod  who  rules  in  the  realm 
of  nature  no  less  than  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Spirit,  in  order  to  feel  ourselves  constrained 
to  make  the  confession :  "  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eye&" 
Strauss  himself  is  obliged  to  admit  a  cone- 
spondence  between  the  doctrinal  representa- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  first 
of  the  signs  mentioned,  namely,  the  rending 
of  the  temple  vaiL*  But  he  t^es  while  he 
gives.  He  denies,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Apostle  assumes  the  existence  of  the  Gospel 
narrative ;  he  says  that  he  "  manifestly  "  does 

'  He  here  relies  entirdy  on  ScUeiennachei'i 
treatise,  Uber  die  Schriften  des  Lucoiy  p.  292; 
only  he  has  left  out  what  this  theologian  says  as  to 
the  improbability  of  a  fact  which  the  priests  alooe 
could  know  pushmg  itsdf  into  pubUc  notice.  Prob- 
ably he  thought  that  an  obiection  which  belonged 
to  the  polemics  of  commonplace  rationalism  was  not 
now  a  weapon  suitable  for  nis  puipose. 
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not.     But  he  adds,  on  the  other  hand: 
"We  could  not,  indeed,  maintain  conyersely 
that  the  evangelical  nanative  was  derived 
from  the  description  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. "   How,  then,  did  it  originate?    "  K 
Tre  take  this  last,"  he  says,  ^^in  conjunction 
irith  the  expression  of  tiie  Apostle  Paul  (2 
Cor.  iii.  13---18),  we  see  a  group  of  thoughts 
and  images  enirent  in  that  most  ancient 
Christianity  which  arose  out  of  Judaism,  and 
irhich,  after  this  had  been  used  long  enough 
as  mere  comparison,  must  at  last  have  settled 
down  naturally  into  a  narrative  like  that 
which  we  have  before  us."    Katurally !   And 
thlB  is  to  be  accepted  as  historical  criticism! 
Assuredly  the  author  must  have  had  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  German 
people  when  he  promised  himself  any  success 
horn  the  use  of  devices  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  characterize,  and  which  can  be 
rightly  described  in  but  one  way.     They  will 
shake  no  one's  faith  in  a  truth  which  was 
embodied  with  equal  clearness  in  the  act  of 
God  and  the  word  of  the  Apostle.    But  what 
is  this  truth  ?    If  we  possessed  nothing  more 
than  the  Gospel  narrative,  there  would  be 
room  for  uncertainty  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion from  the  circumstance  of  our  not  being 
able  to  decide  a  preliminary  one  which  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  it,  namely,  whether 
the  TaQ  referred  to  was  the  outer  or  inner 
templeK^urtain.^      But  the  passage  in  the 
Hebrews  sheds  the  necessary  light  upon  the 
natter.      '' Having,  therefore,  boldness  to 
enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
by  a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath 
consecrated  for  us  through  the  vail, — ^that  is 
to  say,  His  flesh"  (x,  19,  20).     The  ex- 
pression does  not  admit  of  the  explanation 
given  by  the  majority  of  the  older,  and  also 
by  some  modem  interpreters.    Those  who 
make  the  symbolical  Divine  act  refer  to  the 

'  PhHo  (De  vU,  MosX  indeed,  denominates  the 
cxtenal  tuI  (rd  irp^rcpov)  Kokvufia,  and  the  interior 
one  (rd  ^ivTtpov)  KaTawiraefia,  ^ut  this  drcum- 
^ce  is  deprived  of  its  weight  from  the  fact  that 
Soipture  uses  the  latter  expression  alone  for  botii 
^^  Jerome  (following  Origen),  in  a  letter  to 
Hedibia,  declares  it  as  his  firm  conviction  that  we 
ue  to  think  of  the  exterior  vaiL  Modem  inter- 
preters dedde,  for  the  most  part  (certainly  without 
^nrincing  arguments^,  for  the  opposite  assumption, 
^ubon  says  rightly:  "utrum  e  duobus  velis 
^I&tthaeus  et  Marcus  mtellexerint  statui  hodie  pro 
««to  non  potest ;  **  nor  is  his  assertion  shaken  by  the 
tnorough  mvestigation  of  the  matter  by  G.  Olearius, 
OUenai,  Sacr.  in  M<aih.  p.  739. 


abolition  of  the  Old  Testament  institutions 
(August. ;  **  velum  templi  scinditur,  quia 
synagoga  honore  nudatur,  observatio  antiqua 
dissolvitur;"  Theophyl. :  M^fiavt  to  Kara- 
Kerafffia  flr^c4^<$/icvov  Hjv  rov  ypdfifiaroQ  vofiiKoi 
vepia(pevty)f  overlook  the  circumstance  that 
the  question  here  raised  cannot  be  that  of 
destroying,  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  the 
"flesh"  of  Jesus,  of  which  the  vail  is  ex- 
plained, was  ''done  away"  or  became  the 
prey  of  "  corruption."  We  must  also  regard 
the  view  of  Hofmaim  as  erroneous,  namely, 
that  the  flesh  of  Jesus  denotes  that  which 
separated  Him  from  the  supermundane  God ; 
that  He  had  to  put  it  off  by  dying,  and  to 
pass  "  through  this  flesh  "  in  order  to  reach 
the  Father.  But  the  "flesh"  was  no  ob- 
struction to  His  fellowship  with  God ;  even 
during  the  days  of  His  flesh  He  was  in 
heaven,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
consequently  in  every  respect  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  "  unlimited  "  fellowship  with  Him. 
We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  here  with 
the  going  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  but 
exclusively  with  the  going  of  the  High  Priest 
to  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  He  went 
thither  not  by  pressing  "  through  the  flesh," 
but  by  means  of  it, — that  is  to  say,  by  giving 
His  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The 
vail  of  His  flesh  was  no  ohstrtfcHve  element, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  kh  instrumental  element. 
The  rent  vail  in  the  temple  pointed,  therefore, 
to  a  way  opened  for  all  through  the  atoning 
death  of  Jesus,  a  way  which  is  called  a 
"living  way,"  in  the  sense  in  which  He 
who  opened  it  called  Himself  "  the  way  and 
the  life." 

The  further  statement  of  Matthew,  "the 
earth  did  quake  and  the  rocks  rent,"  has  also 
been  explained  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  comparison  drawn  by 
Strauss  between  this  feature  of  the  narrative 
and  an  incident  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (1 
Kings  xix.  1 1)  is  as  groundless  as  his  assump- 
tion, that  it  was  designed  to  prepare  for  the 
next  feature,  namely,  the  opening  of  the 
graves,  is  unsupported.  It  has  an  inde- 
pendent value.  "  Yet  once  more,"  says  Heb. 
xiL  26,  ^'  I  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also 
heaven."  Not  the  earth  only,  but  also 
heaven.  The  agitation  of  the  earth,  so  that 
those  things  which  are  most  stable — the  very 
rocks — ^were  moved,  vras  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  furaOeotc  which  took  effect 
in  heaven  after  the  Lamb  of  Grod  ascended 
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the  high-priestly  throne,  and  obtained  the 
Headship  of  the  ''  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,"  in  order  to  carry  out  judgment  to 
victory,  l^othing  else  was  to  be  expected 
but  that  criticism  would  reserve  the  full 
measure  of  its  scorn  for  the  concluding  state- 
ment of  the  Evangelist,  that  the  graves  were 
opened,  and  that  sleeping  saints  arose  from 
the  dead.  In  point  of  fact,  Strauss  has  here 
done  his  uttermost :  ''  Inasmuch  as  Jesus 
raised  from  the  dead  but  few  people  during 
His  life  on  earth,  and  these  few  had  returned 
only  to  earthly  life  to  die  a  second  time,  a 
case  was  desirable  in  which  a  larger  number 
of  dead,  and  these  not  men  liable  to  die  a 
second  time,  but  as  risen  saints,  should  have 
come  forth  out  of  their  graves ;  and  as  the 
choice  of  the  moment  at  which  it  was  most 
appropriate  to  place  this  case  might  waver 
between  the  moment  of  His  death  and  that 
of  His  resurrection,  Matthew  divides  the 
occurrence,  as  it  were,  between  the  two.'* 
Now,  this  masterpiece  of  satirical  criticism 
would  perhaps  have  been  successful  had  the 
Evangelist  spoken,  in  the  style  of  the  Gospel 
of  Kicodemus,  of  those  being  released  who 
were  in  Sheol,  or  of  Christ's  returning  thence. 
But  to  the  critic's  regret,  as  may  be  supposed, 
all  that  is  recorded  is  that  after  the  death  of 
our  Lord  many  sleeping  saints  arose  from 
their  graves,  and  after  His  resurrection  re- 
turned to  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto 
many.  Consequently  what  we  have  to  think 
of  is  not  a  manifestation  of  power  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  but  only  an  act  on  the  part  of 
God,  which  accompanied  the  sacrificial  death 
of  His  Son,  and  was  designed  to  set  forth  its 
significance  symbolically.  The  explanation 
of  the  sign  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  Its 
meaning  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the 
words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch. 
xii.  23)  :  "  Ye  are  come  ...  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect," — ^a  passage  to  which 
we  refer  with  all  the  more  confidence,  inas- 
much as  the  ''  holy  city "  in  the  passage  in 
Matthew  suggests  to  our  minds  what  is  there 
called  "the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem."  As  regards  the  actual 
fjEicts  underlying  this  sign,  a  difficulty  has 
been  felt  which  has  constrained  even  inter- 
preters, who  admit  the  opening  of  the  graves 
as  a  Divine  symbolical  act,  to  adopt  the 
notion  that  the  further  details  communicated 
by  Matthew  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
mythical  dress  of  an  idea  which  is  in  itself 


entirely  correct.  This  dangerous  coiicescioxly 
to  which  even  Olshausen  was  not  ivliolly 
indisposed  to  assent,  is  one  for  which  ^e  see 
no  ground.  The  opening  of  the  glares, 
considered  in  itself,  would  have  been  an 
unintelligible  symbol;  only  by  the  succeed- 
ing feature  does  its  meaning  become  ap- 
parent. The  difficulties  raised  by  the  explicit 
mention  of  "bodies,"  and  of  their  "appear- 
ing," and  by  the  temporal  definition  *' after 
His  resurrection,"  disappear  for  all  those  who 
recognize  the  historical  character  of  the 
transactions  which  took  place  upon  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  in  which  we  dis- 
cover much  that  is  analogous  to  the  incident 
before  us.  The  expression  "body"  would 
be  entirely  appropriate  as  descriptive  of 
Moses  and  Elias ;  the  words, "  there  appeared 
unto  them  Moses  and  Elias  "  (Matt.  xvii.  3), 
correspond  exactly  to  the  phrase  before  ns. 
"  and  appeared  unto  many ; "  and  the  words, 
"after  His  resurrection,"  are  to  be  regarded 
from  the  very  same  point  of  view  as  the 
command  formerly  imposed  by  our  Lord  upon 
the  disciples  to  be  silent  as  to  the  vision  they 
had  beheld  until  the  Son  of  man  was  risen 
from  the  dead.  To  him  who  admits  the 
application  of  this  parallel,  all  those  questions, 
of  which  Hofmann  says,  to  Meyer's  astonish- 
ment, that  we  need  give  ourselves  no  concem 
about  them,  will  at  once  appear  irrelevant 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  regarding  thi": 
whole  symbolic  utterance  on  which  we  wish 
to  place  all  emphasis,  and  it  is  this,  that  the 
Father  was  not  giving  testimony  to  His  Son 
in  general  by  these  signs,  but  to  the  trorJi 
which  He  had  just  accomplished;  He  vbs 
declaring  the  full  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice 
made  by  Him  for  the  expiation  of  man's  sin. 
For  it  was  through  the  sacrificial  death  of 
our  Lord  that  men  obtained  liberty  of  access 
to  God;  His  sacrificial  death  was  the  pre- 
liminary to  the  shaking  of  the  heavens,  yea, 
it  was  tiirough  this  death  that  the  power  was 
wrested  from  him  who  had  the  power  of 
death;  the  ban  was  removed,  and  life  and 
immoi*tality  were  brought  to  light.  Ey  the 
words  proclaimed  in  symbol,  Grod  set  His 
seal  to  the  atonement  which  had  been  made, 
and,  being  accepted  of  Him,  it  forthwith 
began  to  evince  its  power. 

We  shall  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion  bj 
considering  the  manifestations  connectal 
with  the  BODY  of  the  dead  Christ  The 
Evangelist  John  alone  speaks  of  these^—the 
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Evangelist  who  was  in    circumstances  to 
obeerve  them  from  being  in  the  immediate 
yidnity  of  the  cross,  and  who,  besides,  had 
an  eye  to  note  such  things.     The  solemn 
asseveration  of  the  Apostle,  that  he  was 
narrating  true  things  which  he  had  person- 
ally witnessed  (ch.  xix.  35 ;  comp.  2  Pet.  i. 
16:    "We    have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables  (/ivOoic))  but  were  eye-wit- 
nesses "),  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
assertion  of  Strauss,  that  there  is  no  found- 
ation of  fact  whatsoever  for  the  representation. 
£ut  still  more  startling  is  the  contrast  be- 
tvreen  the  apostle's  statement,  that  he  com- 
municated Uiese  things  with  the  view  of 
arousing  or  strengthening  the  faith  of  his 
readers,  and  the  statement  of  the  critic,  that 
the  fourth  evangelist  not  merely  presents  to 
us  fables,  but  that  he  has  elaborated  fantastic 
conceits  which  wear  to  the  reader  the  cha- 
racter of  absurdities,     ^ow  it  is  true  that 
Strauss  refers  to  one  circumstance  which  at 
first  sight  may   occasion  a  doubt  of  the 
liistorical  credibility  of  the  incident  recorded 
bjjohn.     He  calls  attention  to  its  incon- 
sistency with   the  narrative  of  Mark,  and 
believes  that    the  manner  in  which    the 
author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  adheres  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Synoptics  in  his  account  of 
the  burial  of  Jesus  proves  that  the  fore- 
going scene,  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  is  an 
interpolation  invented  by  himself.     When 
Pilate,  according  to  Mark  xv.  44,  on  being 
asked  by  Joseph  for  the  body  of  Jesus, 
expressed  surprise  at    His    being  already 
dead,  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
curator does  not  square,  says  the  critic,  with 
the  conunand  that  the  legs  of  the  crucified 
persons  should  be  broken,  which  is  pre- 
supposed in  John  xix.  31.     And  when  the 
fourth  evangelist  says  (xix.  38)  that  the 
object  of  the  visit  of  the  Jewish  councillor 
was  to  beseech  Pilate  "  that  he  might  take 
away  the  body  of  Jesus,"  this  conflicts,  it  is 
said,  with  his  own  previous  statement  that 
the  removal  of  the  bodies  had  already  been 
ordered  by  the   procurator   (ch.   xix.    31 : 
"  that  He  might  be  taken  away  ").     But  the 
real  and  the  apparent  state  of  the  case  are 
different.     At    the  request    of    the  Jews, 
Pilate,  it  is  true,  had  issued  a  command 
"  that  their  legs  should  be  broken,  and  that 
they  should  be  taken  away;"   but  for  all 
that,  it  had  only  been  partially  carried  out 
The  soldiers  executed  the  cruiifragium,  in 
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the  first  place,  on  the  two  thieves,  either 
because  it  was  easier  to  reach  them,  or 
because  they  gave  more  decided  signs  of 
life.  Wlien  they  turned  their  attention 
thereafter  to  Jesus,  they  observed  that  death 
had  already  taken  place.  Even  to  these 
rough  spirits  their  task  would  be  a  painful, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  troublesome  one.  They 
believe  that  they  may  here  be  exempted 
from  unnecessary  toil,  and — no  doubt  with 
the  consent  of  the  centurion — they  content 
themselves  with  a  spear-stab,  which  would 
certainly  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  any 
glimmering  spark  of  life  which  might  still 
have  survived.  The  command  of  the  pro- 
curator was  twofold,  but  the  two  parts  of  it 
were  related  to  each  other.  If  the  cruri- 
fragium  was  omitted,  then  it  was  necessary 
to  omit  the  "taking  away"  also.  Conse- 
quently the  body  of  Jesus  still  remained  in 
its  place,  while  the  bodies  of  the  thieves 
were  in  the  mean  time  taken  down  and 
buried.  Is  it  a  violent  fancy,  then,  or  is  it 
not  rather  reasonable  to  assume  that  Joseph 
may  have  made  his  intentions  known  to  the 
centurion  (who  was  himself  deeply  moved 
by  the  death  of  Jesus),  and  commended  the 
sacred  body  to  his  care  ?  When  he  there- 
after appeared  before  Pilate  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  away 
the  body  of  Jesus  (John  xix.  38),  he  had 
only  to  avow,  as  a  reason  for  his  request, 
that  the  taking  away  which  had  been  already 
ordered  (ver.  31)  was  not  yet  carried  out  in 
regard  to  Jesus,  but  was  still  left  undone, 
because  the  crurifragium  had  been  rendered 
unnecessary, —  His  death  having  occurred 
some  time  before  (TraXai).  The  procurator 
expresses  surprise  on  learning  that  death 
had  ensued  so  much  sooner  than  was  usual 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  crucified,  and 
only  after  receiving  confirmation  of  the 
report  from  the  centurion  does  he  accede  to 
Joseph's  wish.  So  far,  then,  from  being 
mutually  exclusive,  the  narratives  of  Mark 
and  John  fit  exactly  into  each  other.  This 
would  not  have  escaped  the  sharp  eye  of 
Strauss  had  he  not  been  searching  for  an 
historical  justification  of  his  opposition  to 
the  narrative, — an  opposition  influenced  by 
entirely  different  motives.  The  Evangelist 
says  at  the  close  of  his  narrative  that  he 
wrote  all  these  ''signs"  with  the  view  of 
making  his  readers  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ;  and  the  one  before  us  is  the  only 
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sign  ill  connection  with  which  he  mentions 
and  emphasizes  this  as  his  special  purpose. 
The  astonishment  experienced  by  himself 
when  he  observed  it  breaks  out  perceptibly 
in  his  words ;  he  hopes  that  the  account  of 
it  will  make  a  like  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  And  he  was  entitled 
to  cherish  this  expectation.  The  Divine 
voice  could  not  be  misunderstood,  nor  could 
its  convincing  power  be  denied.  The  Apostle 
draws  the  interpretation  of  the  "signs" 
from  the  Scripture,  and  lus  ability  to  derive 
it  from  this  quarter  is  made  (yap,  ver.  36) 
an  additional  reason  for  faith.  Strauss  says 
that  in  the  fact  of  the  soldiers'  finding 
Chnst  apparently  dead,  the  Evangelist  saw 
a  ''plausible  reason"  for  sparing  Him  the 
crurifragium,  and  introducing  what  was 
dogmatically  desirable  instead,  namely,  the 
spear-stab.  Now,  if  we  agreed  with  him  in 
regarding  the  fourth  Gospel  as  an  interested 
romance,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
we  could  acknowledge  the  "  plausibility  "  of 
the  reason.  But  the  Apostle  is  conscious  of 
this,  that  he  is  relating  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
this  fact  he  traces  back  to  immediate  Divine 
interposition.  The  hand  of  Providence  took 
care  that  the  body  of  Jesus  should  be  laid 
in  the  grave  unmaimed.  The  saying,  "  He 
was  numbered  with  the  transgressors," 
obtained  its  complete  vindication ;  but  now 
the  word  is,  "  Thus  far,  and  no  farther ! " 
From  this  time  forth  it  was  to  become  clear 
that  things  were  not  with  this  Dead  One  as 
with  transgressors  in  their  death.  The 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  pass  Him  by  when 
they  were  carrying  out  the  command  which 
they  had  received,  for  the  Lord  of  all  had 
said  to  them,  "  A  bone  of  Him  ye  shall  not 
break."  1  He  was  the  Lamb  of  God,  the 
Passover  sacrificed  for  us,  and  He  was 
recognizable  as  such  when  the  law  which 
was  ordained  for  the  type  was  wondrously 
fulfilled  in  Him  also.  Men  have  inquired 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  ordinance. 
ITow  if,  instead  of  starting  from  the  type, 
they  had  started  rather  from  the  antitype, 
they  would  scarcely  have  been  content  with 
the  unsatisfactory  and  thoroughly  groundless 
expedient  of  BaJir.     The  mere  thought  of 

^  The  incident  becomes  still  more  strikingly 
forcible  if  we  accept  the  view  of  the  ancient  church, 
expressed  by  Tertulhan  in  the  writing,  Adv,  Jud, 
ch.  viii. :  ^'passio  perfecta  est  die  a^monun,  quo 
agniim  ut  oociderent  ad  vesperam  a  Moyse  f aerat 
praoceptum." 


the  body  of  Jesus  being  maimed  is  imme- 
diately felt  to  be  unnatural  and  impossible. 
Our  feelings  are  not  at  all  shocked  at  the 
crurifragium  in  the  case  of  the  thieves,  but 
they  revolt  at  the  bare  idea  of  its  being 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  our  Lord.    Starting 
from  this  point,  we  can  also  understand  why 
the  Mosaic  ordinance  shielded  the  typical 
Paschal  Lamb  from  mutilation.     Its  object 
was    to   make  a  distinction  between  the 
victim  which  was  the  central  ix)int  of  a 
religious  festival,   and  the  victims  which 
were  destined  only  for  a  sacrificial  meal,- 
and  to  teach  that  same  "discerning"  whidi 
the  Apostle  imposed  as  a  duty  on  the  com- 
municants of  the  Corinthian  church  (1  Cor. 
xi.    29).     If,   then,   the  Evangelist  justly 
regards  even  this  first  circumstance  as  God*8 
seal  to   the  sacrificial  death  of    the  trae 
Paschal  Lamb,  he  lays  still  more  stress  upon 
the  second,  namely,  the  spear-thrust  and  the 
flowing  of  blood  and  water  from  the  side  cf 
Jesus.     The  passage  which   he  cites  from 
Zechariah  is  neither  misread  nor  misapplied, 
as  the  critic  asserts.     The  objection  raised 
by  Strauss,  in  a  peculiar  strain,  that  the 
prophet  understood  by  him  who  was  pierced 
no  other  than  Jehovah  Himself  has  been 
completely  refuted  by  Hengstenbetg  in  his 
Christology,     But  when  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  word  ^p*^  in  the  original  text  was 
understood  merely  figuratively  of  a  mental 
wound,  not  only  is  this  view  untenable  on 
grammatical    grounds,    but    an    objection 
founded  upon  it  would  not  touch  the  Evan- 
gelist in  the  least.     The  translation  of  the 
Seventy  {av&  iv  KaTwpxfiaayro)  can  be  of 
no  weight  as  against  the  fact  that  ^p^  is  nsed 
neither  in  Zechariah  nor  anywhere  else  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  a  figurative  sense, 
and  we  can  well  understand    how  John 
should  have  been  profoundly  struck  at  the 
wondrous  exactness  with  which  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  when  he  witnessed  the  spear- 
thrust^     But  the  literality  of  the  piercii^ 
need  not  prevent  us  admitting,  and,  in  a 

*  Gonm.  Hengstenberg,  Commentary  en  the 
Gatpel  ofJohiK 

>  The  assertion  of  Strauss,  that  the  author  a 
the  Apocalypse  (*Hhey  which  pierced  (cC<»yf^<^) 
Him,  ch.  1.  7)  did  not  know  of  a  spear-stab  in  the 
side  of  Jesus,  but  only  of  the  piercing  of  His  haoia 
(and  feet),  has  no  foundation  whatever.  For  the 
piercing  ot  the  hands  and  feet  (the  6pucouv  of  tlM 
sept,  Ps.  xxii.  17),  the  expression  iccfyrily,  coo- 
sidering  the  usage  of  Scripture,  would  have  bees 
quite  inappropriate. 
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certain  sense,  even  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  word  ^p^  may  be  enlarged  in  its  significa- 
tion so  as  to  include  the  idea  of  a  mental 
voimd, — an  idea  which  will  at  once  occur  to 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  not  content  to 
take  a  mere  surface  view  of  the  act  done  by 
the  soldiers.  ^  The  time  ia  past  for  regarding 
the  spear-stab  as  a  test  of  death,  and  the  flow- 
ing of  the  blood  and  water  as  a  proof  that 
death  had  taken  place.  Its  undoubted  pur- 
pose ^vas  to  kill  our  Lord,  and,  in  the  event 
of  any  spark  of  life  still  remaining  in  Him, 
to  make  its  extinction  certain.  But  was  this 
purpose  not  virtually  traceable  to  those  who 
vere  the  prime  movers  in  His  death,  and  to 
vhom  He  had  said  long  before,  "Ye  seek 
to  kiU  Me"  (John  viii  37,  40)?  And  was 
there  not  concentrated  in  this  spear- thrust 
(of  which  Bengal  justly  and  profoundly  re- 
marks that  it  was  the  last  and  most  conspicu- 
oos  act  of  hostility  done  to  the  body  of  the 
Saviour  by  His  enemies)  all  the  hate  and  per- 
secution which  had  carried  the  **  murderers 
of  the  Just  One  "  (Acts  vii.  52),  by  closely- 
connected  steps,  to  their  goal)  The  more  we 
look  into  the  inner  substance  of  the  incident 
before  us^  the  more  do  the  soldiers  pass  out 
of  sight ;  and^  instead  of  them,  we  see  the 
covenant  people  rejecting  their  Shepherd, 
piercing  Him  and  casting  Him  out  of  His 
vineyard.  There  follows  this  human  act, 
like  an  answer  to  it  {"/(nihwith"  ver.  34),  a 
Divine  "sign."  Thus  John  regarded  the 
flowing  of  the  blood  and  water;  it  was  in 
his  eyes  a  miraculous  phenomenon.  He  fore- 
sees that  many  of  his  readers  will  receive  his 
narrative  with  feelings  of  surprise  and  incre- 
<lnlity.  And  on  this  account  he  asserts,  on 
his  authority  as  an  eye-witness,  that  the 
things  which  he  relates  are  true,  and  vigor- 
ously combats  any  suspicion  that  might  be 
entertained  of  the  reality  of  a  fact  which  was 
to  he  a  vehicle  of  faith.  He  afi&rms  that  he 
had  distinctly  seen  it,  and  knows  for  certain 
that  he  was  not  deceived.  The  peculiar 
accumulation  of  asseverating  terms  —  for 
which  there  is  no  analogy  throughout  the 
T^hole  Gospel — ^will  be  better  understood  by 
us  if  we  assume,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
flow  from  our  Lord's  pierced  side  was  con- 
siderable in  extent  (norafioi)  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  blood  and  water  flowed  separately 
from  each  other  ("blood  atid  water"),  whether 
the  "and"  be  explained  as  meaning  that 
Wood   flowed   first  and  water   afterwards 


(Lampe),  or  that  a  definite  blood  streak  was 
apparent  within  the  water  (Tholuck).i  No 
deep  insight  into  physiological  laws  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  see  the  opposition  between, 
the  phenomenon  and  the  course  of  nature. 
Strauss  is  perfectly  entitled  to  maintain,  from 
his  standpoint,  that  "  every  expert  will  tell 
us  that  blood  and  water  can  in  no  case  have 
flowed  from  the  side  of  Jesus;  for  if  the 
blood  was  still  flowing  in  His  body,  then 
nothing  but  blood  would  have  come ;  if  it 
had  ceased  flowing,  nothing  whatever  would, 
have  come."  Consequently,  he  who  believed 
the  fact  reported  by  the  Evangelist,  on  the 
ground  of  his  solenm  testimony,  could  not 
avoid  drawing  a  conclusion  which  the  Apostle 
hoped  would  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  faith. 
The  conclusion  is  no  other  than  this,  that 
the  power  of  God  must  have  exercised  a 
miraculous  influence  on  the  body  of  Jesus. 
But  what  advantage  accrues  to  faith  from 
this  1  The  answer  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus, 
that  "  it  clearly  showed  that  the  Pierced  One 
was  more  than  man,"  is  obviously  much  too 
general  and  indefinite.  However,  it  is  to 
be  decidedly  preferred  to  the  view  put  forth 
by  Hofmann  {St^riftheiOy  IL  p.  490)  :  "  The 
complete  ebbing  of  the  blood  of  the  dead 
Christ  betokened  to  the  Apostle  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  delivered  from  corruption, 
and  thus  from  the  destroying  power  of  death.'* 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  view  was 
suggested  by  a  well-known  objection  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  put  forth  with  the  view 
of  rendering  it  invalid,  but  undoubtedly 
both  views  belong  to  the  same  category. 
Schleiermacher,  founding  on  the  assumption 
that  corruption  begins  at  the  moment  of 
death,  and  relying  on  the  saying  which  is 
frequently  emphasized  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  the  Holy  One  of  God  saw  no 
corruption,  adopted  the  view,  that  while  our 
Lord  undoubtedly  accomplished  the  act  of 
dying  in  a  spiritual  sense  (inasmuch  as  His 
consciousness  was  reduced  to  the  point  of 
nullity,  and  inasmuch  as  He  passed  througk 
the  agonies  of  death).  His  life  could  not 
have  ^n  entirely  extinguished  in  its  physical 
aspect.    Now,  this  conclusion  would  no  doubt 

^  The  reverse  arrangement  of  words  in  the  passage 
(1  John  V.  6)  gives  to  the  latter  view  a  high  degree 
of  probability.  Moreover,  every  attempt  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  by  natural  causes  is  shattered 
against  the  assumptions  indicated,  and  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  are  unavoidable. 
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be  deprived  of  its  foundation  by  the  reply 
that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  delivered  from 
corruption  by  being  entirely  emptied  of  its 
blood.  But  the  assumptions  of  Schleier- 
macher  are  so  erroneous,  considered  in  them- 
selves, that  his  conclusion  does  not  require 
to  be  met  in  this  peculiar  manner.  The 
apostles  make  it  perfectly  clear  m  what  sense 
they  saw  that  Scripture,  "Thou  wilt  not  give 
Thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption "  (Ps.  xvi. 
10),  fulfilled  in  the  Saviour.  Peter  does  so 
in  his  Pentecostal  address  (Acts  ii.  31  sqq.), 
and  Paul  in  his  preaching  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xiii.  35  sqq.),  by  the  explanation,  "He  whom 
God  raised  again  saw  no  corruption."  And 
as  regards  the  question  of  the  beginning  of 
corruption,  the  anxiety  displayed  by  Martha 
of  Bethany  teaches  us  more  than  precise 
natural  science.  When  her  brother  had  lain 
four  days  in  the  grave,  she  said,  flSi?  of£i, — 
she  feared  that  the  process  of  corruption  had 
already  begun ;  she  would  scarcely  have 
spoken  thus  on  the  day  of  his  death.  If 
the  Divine  power  willed  that  the  sacred  body 
should  be  defended  from  corruption,  certainly 
it  did  not  require  to  employ  physical  pre- 
ventive measures  for  that  end.  The  mistake 
of  Hofmann^  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  this,  that 
he  regards  in  the  light  of  a  token  that  which 
the  Evangelist  views  entirely  as  a  Divine 
symbol  requiring  to  be  interpreted  from  an 
exclusively  symbolical  standpoint.  But  even 
among  those  exegetes  who  recognize  this 
principle  of  interpretation  as  the  correct  one, 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  recorded  fact 
is  still  in  dispute.  We  pass  by  the  view 
maintained  by  ancient  and  modem  theo- 
logians, that  it  points  to  the  two  sacraments. 
Not  only  is  it  non-Johannine,  considered  in 
itself,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  unable  to 
vindicate  itself  in  presence  of  the  quotation 
from  Zechariah;  and,  instead  of  being  in  any 
way  recommended  (as  Tholuck  thinks)  by 
the  parallels  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  it 
is  rather  excluded.  But  a  more  serious 
question  now  arises,  namely,  whether  Strauss 
has  not  hit  on  the  correct  view  when  he  says 
that  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  of  which 
the  death  of  Jesus  was  the  preliminary  con- 
dition, was  that  which  the  Evangelist  spirit- 
ually beheld  in  the  flowing  blood  and  water. 
He  could  have  appealed  in  favour  of  this 

*  In  his  later  writings  the  view  objected  to  has 
become  doubtful  to  Hoimann  Mmself ,  and  he  seems 
to  have  abandoned  it. 


view  to  many  other  expressions  in  the  fooith 
Gospel  besides  those  contained  in  ch.  viL  3S 
sqq. ;  at  aU  events,  the  promise  which  im- 
mediately precedes  John's  citation  from 
Zechariah,  "  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of 
David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  suppHcations," 
tells  very  considerably  in  its  favour.  And 
yet  not  absolutely  and  conclusively.  The 
very  quotation,  whose  context  seems  to  be 
adequate  to  support  the  view,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rock  on  which  it  is  broken.  We 
assume  as  indisputable  that  the  words  of  ter. 
37,  "  and  again  another  Scripture  saith,"  m 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  ii/a  xXrip^g  ^m 
the  preceding  verse.  But  tckat  was  to  be 
fulfilled?  and  what  was  fulfiUedl  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Evangelist  is  thinking  onlv 
of  the  "  piercing,"  and  that  the  further  con- 
tents of  the  passage,  to  wit,  the  "looking," 
which  belonged  to  a  different  period,  is  here 
left  wholly  out  of  account  (Bengel  and 
others).  Of  course  we  reject  the  traditional 
translation  as  ungrammatical :  "  they  shall 
behold  (namely,  in  the  flowing  of  the  blood 
and  water)  Him  whom  they  pierced."  The 
undoubted  meaning  of  the  words  is  latlier 
this :  they  shall  look  (in  repentance,  faiths 
and  longing)  unto  Him  whom  they  pierced. 
But  this  believing  look  requires  a  gromidy 
and  this  ground  must  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance so  markedly  emphasized  by  the 
Apostle,  that  blood  and  water  flowed  from 
the  side  of  Jesus,  or,  more  exactly,  in  thai 
which  the  symbolical  Divine  act  meant.  I^t 
us  consider  the  passage  in  Zechariah  mora 
f uUy.  After  describing  the  depth  and  extent 
of  the  mourning  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet 
appends  a  prediction,  whose  fulfilment  be 
says  explicitly  ("in  that  day,"  ch.  xiiL  l),^ 
to  take  place  at  the  same  time :  "  In  that 
day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the 
house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  uncleanness.'*  The 
opened  fountain  corresponds  to  the  opened 
side  of  Jesus.  As  the  former  points  to  the 
removal  of  sin  and  unrighteousness,  so  the 
stream  which  accompanied  the  spear-thrust 
pointed  to  the  purifying  virtue  which  reside^ 
in  Jesus  the  Crucified,  and  which  goes  forth 
from  Him  to  all  who  look  to  Him  with  the 
yearning  of  faith.  The  emphasis  rests  on 
the  blood ;  the  water  merely  places  it  under 
the  view-point  of  its  definite  function.  The 
blood,  therefore,  occupies  the  first  place,  not 
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only  here,  but  in  1  John  v.  6  as  well,  -where 
we  read  with  still  stronger  emphasis :  "  not 
with  water  only,  but  with  water  and  blood." 
Xo  water  can  wash  away  the  stain  of  sin ; 
this  can  be  done  only  by  blood  (Heb.  ix.  22), 
or  rather,  only  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God.  The  apostolic  utterance  (1 
John  L  7) :  "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His 
Sod,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  hfjiapTlaQ 
(ver.  9,  ditKiaCf  —  the  new  expression  con- 
taining an  undoubted  allusion  to  the  nsc^nb 
n^/^  of  Zech.  xiiL  1),  gives  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  sign  which  God  exhibited 
in  the  case  before  us.  It  was  a  symbolical 
attestation  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sin  of  the  world  and  for  the  sin  of 
the  individual  We  have  already  said  that 
it  was  an  answer,  so  to  speak,  to  the  act  of  I 


men.  They  meant  it  for  evil ;  God  meant  it 
for  good.  The  blood  which  they  shed  is  set 
before  them  by  Him  as  the  medium  of  atone- 
ment for  their  guilt.  And  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  all  those  who  hear  His  voice 
look  in  faith  to  Him  who  was  pierced. 
"  They  shall  look,"  said  the  prophet.  Even 
at  the  moment  fixed  on  by  John  the  future 
form  was  still  appropriate,  for  the  manifest 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  took  place  only 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Still,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  ^^  sign  "  was  exhibited,  first- 
fruits  of  the  harvest  which  Peter  afterwards 
reaped  were  not  whoUy  awanting. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  we  examine 
the  manifestations  which  appeared  inmiedi- 
ately  after  the  death  of  Jesus  in  the  human 
sphere. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Summarg  ai  i\it  ^mx  %ttmxd$  ai  il^t  '§,tmxxtdtan 


By  Rev.  J.  B.  McClxllan,  M.A. 


We  will  begin  with  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  the  Burial.  (1)  On  Friday  afternoon, 
Nisan  15,  April  7,  shortly  before  sunset, 
there  being  now  no  time  for  anointing  the 
Lord's  Body  before  the  Sabbath,  it  is  bound 
in  linen  cloths  with  spices  of  a  hundred 
pound  weight  by  Joseph  and  Kicodemus,  and 
laid  in  the  tomb.  The  large  company  of 
ministering  women,  which  had  followed  the 
Lord  from  Galilee,  and  were  now  lodging  the 
inore  part  in  Jerusalem,  and  a  lesser  part, 
including  Mary  Magdalen,  Johanna,  James' 
Mary,  Salome,  and  a  few  others,  in  Bethany, 
—these,  Salome  at  least  excepted,  are  present 
at  the  entombment ;  the  two  Marys  sitting 
over  against  the  Sepulchre,  and  beholding 
where  the  Body  is  laid ;  the  company  generally 
viewing  the  Sepulchre  and  the  manner  of  the 
boriaL  These  things  being  done,  and  arrange- 
ments concerted  for  most  of  the  women, 
under  the  direction  of  Mary  Magdalen  and 
her  party,  to  meet  again  at  tiie  Sepulchre  in 
the  early  morning  after  the  Sabbath,  for 
*he  purpose  of  the  anointing,  the  company 
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generally  disperse  to  their  several  lodgings, 
and,  in  the  minutes  for  work  that  remain 
(the  Sepulchre  being  nigh  unto  Jerusalem), 
prepare  in  Jerusalem  spices  and  perfumes  for 
the  anointing ;  but  the  party  of  Bethany,  or 
at  least  the  chief  of  them,  reaching  their 
lodgings  after  sunset,  when  the  Sabbath  is 
already  begun,  at  this  time  make  no  prepar- 
ation of  spices  (John  xix.  397—42;  Luke 
xxiiL  55,  56 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  61 ;  Mark  xv.  47). 
(2)  On  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  from  sunset  of 
Friday,  April  7,  to  sunset  of  Saturday,  April 
8,  the  women  rest  according  to  the  Law ;  but, 
during  the  same  interval,  on  the  Sabbath 
morning,  the  High  Priests  and  Pharisees,  in 
company  with  a  Eoman  Guard,  seal  the  stone 
of  the  Sepulchre  (Luke  xxiiL  56;  Matt. 
xxviL  62 — 66).  (3)  After  the  interval  of  the 
Sabbath,  on  Saturday  evening,  April  8,  after 
sunset,  the  two  Marys  and  Salome,  all  three 
belonging  to  the  Bethany  party,  and  who  had 
been  unable  to  make  preparation  on  the  Friday 
afternoon,  now  in  turn  make  their  purchase  of 
spices  for  the  morrow's  anointing  (Mark  xvi. 
1).  (4)  Later  in  the  same  Saturday  evening, 
on  the  eve  of  the  First  Day  of  the  week,  it 
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being  now  dark,  but  yet  before  9  p.m.,  the  two 
Maiys  alone,  without  Salome  (who  was  like- 
wise absent  from  the  Burial),  repair  to  the 
Sepulchre   for  contemplation.      Discerning, 
but   not  understanding,  the  presence  of  the 
Guard,  they  do  not  approach,  but  watch  at 
some  little  distance,  and  return  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  sealing  of  the  stone  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1).  (5)  On  the  foUowing  morning,  that 
is,  on  Sunday,  April  9,  the  morrow  after  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  First  Day  of  the  week, 
being  the  third  day  from  the  Crucifixion,  at 
day-break,  about  4.40  a.m.,  the  Lord  rises 
from  the  dead ;  and  immediately  an  Angel, 
in  appearance  of  youthlike  age,  but  terrific 
aspect^  descends  from  Heaven,  accompanied 
by  a   great   earthquake,   whereby  he  rolls 
away  the  great  stone  out  of  the  door  of  the 
Sepulchre,  and  sits  thereon.      For  fear  of 
him  the  Eoman  Guard  become  as  dead  men : 
whereupon,  the  way  to  the  Sepulchre  being 
thus  secured  for  friendly  visitants,  he  vanishes 
(Matt  xxiii.  2 — 4).     (6)  Early  on  the  same 
First  Day  of  the  week,  about  the  same  hour, 
while  it  is  yet  dark,  Mary  Magdalen,  having 
only  James'  Mary  and  Salome  for  her  present 
companions,  sets  out,  according  to  agreement, 
fortiie  Sepulchre  (John  xx.  1.  Cf.  Markxvi. 
1,  2).   (7)  A  little  later  in  the  morning,  still 
early  in  the  dawn,  about  4.45  a.m.,  the  general 
company  of  the  women,  chiefly  from  Jeru- 
salem, arrive  at  the  Sepulchre.     Finding  the 
stone  rolled  away,  and  being  alike  unhindered 
and  unaided  by  the  prostrate  Guards,  they 
venture  into  the  Sepulchre,  and  find  not  the 
Body.     Perplexed  hereat,  they  come  forth 
out    of    the   Sepulchre,  and,  awaiting    the 
arrival  of  the  party  from  Bethany,  among 
the  graves  make  search  for  the  Body  (Luke 
xsiv.  1 — 3).  (8)  Meanwhile,  it  being  stiJi  very 
early  in  the  same  morning,  about  5.20  A.M., 
just  after  sunrise,  the  expected  and  superin- 
tending members  of  the  company,  viz.  the 
two  Marys  and  Salome,  draw  near  to  the 
SepiQchre.     Wondering,  as  they  approach, 
who  will  roll  them  away  the  stone,  they  -lift 
up  their  eyes  and  perceive,  by  evidence  of 
the  open  door,  that  the  stone  is  already 
rolled  away.     On  their  arrival  they  farther 
discern,  as  they  imagine,  tokens  of  violence 
in  the  removal  of  the  stone,  and,  soon  learn- 
ing  from  their  previously  arrived  friends  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  Body,  conclude  that 
it  has  been  taken  away.     Accordingly,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  rest,  Mary  Magdalen 


forthwith  resolves  to  return  to  the  Apostle 
Peter  with  the  alarming  tidings  of  the  BcmIt^s 
abduction.   But  first,  wondering  at  the  terror- 
stricken  Guards,  and,  for  surety's  sake,  hasting 
in  turn,  with  her  two  special  companions,  to 
inspect  the  Sepulchre,  upon  entering  they 
behold,  seated  within,  on  the  right  side,  the 
one  Angel  of  the  earthquake,  who  bids  them- 
selves not  be  afraid,  announces  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Crucified,  invites  them  to  a  view 
of   the   Body's  now  empty  chamber,  anl 
charges  them  to  depart  quickly  with  a  mcv 
sage  to  the  disciples,  and  in  particular  to 
Peter,  of  the  accomplished  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  the  foretold  intended  journey  to 
Galilee,  and  the  future  Appearance  of  the  Lord 
there  according  to  His  promise.     The  Angel 
vanishes :  and  forthwith  the  two  Marys  and 
Salome,  fleeing  out  of  the  Sepulchre  in  fear 
and  great  joy,  say  nothing  to  any  one,  but, 
as  if  in  discharge  of  the  fore-agreed  errand, 
silently  and   obediently  run  to  bring  the 
Apostles  word.      The  rest  remain  at  th^ 
Sepulchre  to  continue  the  search,  and  await 
the  issue  (Matt.  xx.  5 — 8 ;  Mark  xvi  2-— S ; 
John  XX.  1,   2).     (9)  In  less  than  half-an- 
hour  after  this  departure,  about  5.45  A.M., 
Mary  Magdalen,  James'  Mary,  and  Salome, 
reach  the  several  lodgings  of  Peter  and  John, 
and  report  the  things  which  had  been  told 
them  by  the  company,  their  own  condusions 
likewise  of  the  Body's  abduction,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  first  Angelic  Vision.    Their 
tidings  are  received  by  the  two  Apostles  inth 
saddening  distrust.     Wherefore,  now  taking 
to  themselves  Johanna  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bethany  party  of  women,  they  return  with 
heavy  hearts  to  their  waiting  sisters  at  the 
Sepulchre  (John  xx.   2.     Cf.  Matt  xxriiL 
8 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10).     (10)  Immediately  upon 
their  arrival,  about  6.30  a.m.,  the  two  Marys 
and  Salome,  now  accompanied,  as  aforesaid, 
by  Johanna  and  the  rest  of  Mary  Magdalen's 
party,  disclose  to  their  anxious  and  expectant 
fellows  the  astonishing  story  of  the  first 
Angelic  Vision,  and  the  discouraging  result  of 
their  appointed  j ourney.   The  company,  here^ 
upon,  still  more  grievously  perplexed  at  the 
absence  of  the  Body,  institute  a  renewed  and 
united  search  among  the  tombs  for  the  lost 
treasure ;  when,  suddenly,  they  are  suprised 
without  by  the  apparition  of  two  Angels,  in 
appearance  of  manly  age,  who  gently  expostn* 
late  upon  the  search  for  the  Living  among  the 
dead,  repeat  the  announcement  of  the  Eesor* 
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rectioD,  and  Temind  the  seekers  of  the  Lord's 
own  prediction  thereof.  The  two  Angels 
yanish :  and  the  company  now  turn  from  the 
grave,  some  to  report  again  to  the  Apostles 
at  Bethany^  others  to  disciples  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Bethany  party  accordingly,  including 
Johanna,  arriving  from  the  Sepulchre,  con- 
firm the  report  of  the  Body's  absence,  and 
add  the  further  tidings  of  the  second  Angelic 
Vision.  But  the  Apostles,  as  a  body,  incre- 
dulously disdain  the  stories  of  the  Visions  as 
sheer  deceptions,  and  Mary  Magdalen  is  the 
more  confirmed  in '  her  original  conviction 
that  the  Body  has  been  taken  away.  Mean- 
while the  Jerusalem  party  are  similarly  re- 
porting in  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  4 — 11). 

(11)  But  now,  after  receipt  of  the  second 
tidings,  about  7.30  a.m.,  Peter  resolves  on  test- 
ing for  himself  the  corroborated  but  yet  un- 
intelligible disappearance  of  the  Lord's  Body. 
AVherefore,  accompanied  by  John  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  he  runs  to  the  Sepulchre  :  which 
haying  been  examined  by  himself  and  John, 
they  two  depart  to  their  lodgings,  John  con- 
vioced  of  the  Body's  abduction,  but  Peter 
wondering  (Luke  xxiv.  12;  Johnxx.  3 — 10). 

(12)  Notwithstanding  the  departure  of  Peter 
and  John  to  their  lodgings,  about  8  a.m.,  Mary 
Magdalen,  yet  further  confirmed  in  her  worst 
fears,  lingers  inconsolable  by  the  grave; 
whereinto  as  she  peers  through  her  tears, 
she  beholds  two  Angels  sitting  at  head  and 
foot  respectively  of  the  Body's  late  resting- 
place,  in  answer  to  whom  she  once  more 
repeats  her  gloomy  conviction;  when,  in- 
stantly turning  round,  she  is  privileged  to 
receire  the  first  manifestation  of  the  risen 
I/)rd,  who  quickly  reveals  Himself  to  her 
recognition,  gently  reproves  her  mistaken 
attachment  to  the  corporal  presence,  and 
confides  to  her  a  message  to  the  disciples 
of  a  still  further  and  longer  departure  of  the 
Body  in  His  ascension  to  the  Father.  The  two 
Angels  have  vanished  ;  and,  joyful  at  length, 
she  returns  to  the  still  weeping  disciples 
with  tidings  of  the  Lord's  own  Appearance 
aud  message.  Her  report  is  again  disbe- 
Ueved  (John  xx.  11—18 ;  Mark  xvi.  9—11). 

(13)  One  hour  after,  the  same  day,  about  9 
^'^'j  by  reason  of  the  disciples'  unbelief  and 
her  own  desire  to  be  near  her  beloved  Teacher, 
Mary  Magdalen,  once  more  taking  James' 
Mary  for  companion  and  witness,  again,  for 
^e  sixth  time,  proceeds  to  the  Sepulchre  : 
TOt,  whilst  the  two  are  yet  on  their  way,  and 


before  their  full  arrival  at  the  Sepulchre, 
they  are  even  met  by  the  Lord,  who,  after 
accepting  their  worship,  bids  them  return, 
again  to  the  disciples  with  the  charge  that, 
at  the  proper  time,  they  depart  into  Galilee, 
where  they  shall  certainly  witness  His 
promised  manifestation.  As  they  return, 
some  of  the  Roman  Guard  go  into  Jerusalem 
and  report  the  occurrences  to  the  High-Priests 

iMatt.  xxviii.  9 — 15).  (14)  The  same  First 
)ay  of  the  week,  about  4  p.m.,  after  Evening 
Prayer,  two  disciples,  neither  of  them  an 
Apostle,  but  both  informed  of  the  second 
Angelic  Vision,  yet  not  of  the  Lord's  own 
Appearances,  set  out  into  the  country  ^m 
Jerusalem,  a  seven  miles'  journey,  to  the 
village  of  Emmaus.  On  the  way  the  Lord, 
unrecognized,  joins  Himself  unto  them,  ex- 
pounds the  Scriptures  which  predicted  Mes- 
siah's Sufferings  and  Glory,  and  in  Emmaus, 
at  beginning  of  supper,  about  6  p.m.,  is 
recognized,  and  vanishes.  They  immediately 
set  forth  back  again  for  Jerusalem  (Mark 
xvL  12;  Luke  xxiv.  13—32).  (15)  The 
same  evening,  and  not  long  after  vanishing 
from  Emmaus,  about  7  p.m.,  the  Lord  appears 
to  Peter  in  Bethany,  who  straightway  informs 
his  fellow  Apostles  (Luke  xxiv.  34).  (16) 
Later  in  the  same  evening,  about  8  p.m.,  the 
Apostles  (Thomas  excepted)  and  other  dis- 
ciples being  now  assembled  together  at  meat 
in  the  Paschal  Upper  Chamber  at  Jerusalem, 
and  speaking  with  certainty  of  the  Lord's 
Eesurrection  and  late  Appearance  to  Peter, 
the  two  disciples  from  Emmaus  arrive  and 
report  the  shortly  precedent  Appearance  unto 
themselves,  and  are  discredited  accordingly. 
But  while  they  are  yet  re-affirming,  and 
narrating  the  circumstantials  of  the  Appear- 
ance, the  Lord  again  appears  in  the  midst  of 
all,  gives  sensible  evidence  of  His  bodily 
verity  and  identity,  upbraids  the  repeated 
unbelief,  demonstrates  His  Suiferings  and 
Eesurrection  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  also  the  future  preaching  of  Eepent- 
ance  and  Absolution  in  His  name  among  all 
nations,  confers  upon  them  the  Office  of 
Absolution,  and  warns  against  entering  upon 
the  Univei^  Mission  before  the  empowering 
and  not  far  distant  Baptism  of  the  promised 
Spirit.  He  vanishes.  The  Apostle  Thomas, 
being  told  by  the  rest  that  they  have  seen 
the  Lord,  disbelieves,  and  requires  yet  more 
tangible  evidence  (Mark  xvi.  13, 14;  Luke 
xxiv.  33—49 ;  John  xx.  19—23 ;  Acts  L 
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3_6).     (17)  On  the  Eigbtli  day  hereafter, 
that  is,  on  Sunday,  April  16,  in  the  evening, 
on  the  eve  of  the  pre-arranged  and  com- 
manded departure  into  Galilee,  the  disciples 
being  again  assembled  at  meat  in  the  Upper 
Chamber,  and  Thomas  with  them,  the  Lord 
again  appears,  and,  by  the  grosser  evidence 
which  Thomas  himself  had  demanded,  con- 
vinces Thomas  (John  xx.   26—29).     (18) 
About  five  days  afterwards,  that  is,  on  or 
about  Friday,  April  21  (the  day  of  Peter's' 
denials  having  been  a  Friday)^  many  of  the 
disciples  being  now  returned  to  Galilee,  in  the 
early  morning,  the  Lord  again  appears  to 
seven  disciples,  five  at  least  Apostles,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fishing,  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
He  is  first  recognized  by  the  Apostle  John 
after  a  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  where- 
by is  symbolized  the  final  success,  after  long 
discouragements,  of  the  Apostolic  Ministry ; 
after  which  He  commits  to  His  Church,  in 
the  person  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  the  Office  of 
the  Pastorate  (John  xxi.  1—24).     (19)  Not 
many  days  later,  that  is,  on  or  about  Sunday, 
Apnl  23,  all  the  disciples,  according  to  in- 
junction, being  now  returned  to  Galilee,  on 
an  appointed  mountain  in  Gralilee,  the  Lord 
makes  His  promised  Appearance  to  the  whole 
body  of    disciples,   in  number  about  five 
hundred ;  whereof  some  still  doubt,  but  the 
Apostles  and  the  rest  worship.     He  now 
delivers  to  the  Apostles  a  Universal  Com- 
mission of  Preaching  and  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism,  solemnly  announces  the  salvation 
of  baptized  believers,  and  the  condemnation 
of  unbelievers,  and  promises,  to  be  clearly 
evidenced  by  miracles.  His  own  perpetual 
presence  and  co-operation  with  His  Church 
(Matt,  xxviii.  16—20;  Mark  xvi.  15—18). 
(20)  On  the  Fortieth  day  from  the  Kesurrec- 
tion, that  is,  on  Holy  Thursday,  May  18,  the 
Apostles  and    other  disciples    being  now, 
according  to  further  direction,  returned  again 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  re-assembled 
in  the  Upper  Chamber,  the  Lord  appears 
unto  them  for  the  last  time,  leads  them  out 
as  far  as  Bethany,  and,  after  discouraging 
curiosity  as  to  times  and  seasons,  and  re- 
newing the  assurance  of  the  empowering  of 
the  Spirit  for  their  world-wide  Testimony, 
finally,  in  the  act  of  blessing,  from  a  part  of 
Mount  Olivet,  ascends  into  Heaven,  and  sits 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  Majesty  on  high, 
^^from  thenceforth  expecting  until  His  enemies 
1)6  made  His  footstooV  (Mark  xvL  19,  20 ; 


Luke  xxiv.  50—53 ;  Acts  i.  6—12 ;  Heh 
X.  12,  13). 

"  How  comes  it,"  says  Strauss,  "  if  com- 
bination be  possible,  that  of  the  entire  series 
of  occurrences  each  Evangelist  has  selected 
for  himself  a  separate  portion  T'    {lAft  of 
Jesus,  Tt  III.  Ch.  iv.  §  137.)     Putting  aaide 
as  worthless  all  answers  based  on  the  puerile 
subterfuge  of  "diflferent  sources  of  inform- 
ation,"  we  may  yet    obtain  a  clear  and 
reasonable    reply.       The    Kesurrection  of 
Chnst,  inexhaustible  in  its  applications,  Las 
been  designedly  exhibited  by  the  Evange- 
lists, under  special  guidance  of   the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  four  distinct,  principal,  and  com- 
prehensive aspects,  requiring  just  so  many 
different  selections  from  the  known  series  of 
incidents,     (a)   By  St.  Matthew  the  Eesu> 
rection  is  exhibited  as  Messiah's  triumph 
over    the  machinations  of    a  corrupt  and 
antagonistic  Judaism.     Hence  the  selection 
of  the  Sealing  of  the  Stone,  the  Earthquake, 
the  Commission  of  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood at  the  Appearance  in  Galilee,  and,  as 
preparatory  to  this  Appearance,   the  first 
Angelic  Vision,  and  second  Appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalen.     Hence  also  the  omission 
of  the  Ascension,     (b)   By  St.  Mark  it  is 
exhibited  as  the  Gospel  of  deliverance  for  a 
groaning  world,  belief  whereof  is  the  con- 
dition of  entrance  into  the  Lord's  Kingdom 
and  Salvation,  and  unbehef  whereof  is  dam- 
natory.    Hence  the  selection  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Grospel  -  Preaching  at   the 
Appearance  in  Galilee,  and  the  preparatory 
incidents  of  the  first  Angelic  Vision,  the 
instances  of  unbelief,  the  Lord's  upbraiding 
of  unbelief, — and  the  Ascension,     (c)  By 
St.  Luke  it  is  exhibited  as  the  fulfilment  of 
Holy  Scripture,  which  foretold  the  Saviour's 
glorification  only  by  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ing.    Hence  the  incidents  which   present 
the  earlier  or  later  appeals  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures,  viz.  the  second  Angelic 
Vision,  the  Journey  to  Emmaus,  the  first 
Appearance  in  Jerusalem, — and  the  Ascen- 
sion,    (d)  Lastly,  by  St.  John  it  is  exhibited 
as  it  affects  the  continuance,  under  glorified 
conditions,  of  the  verity  of  the  Licamation. 
Hence  the  incidents  which  set  forth  the 
identity  of  the  human  body  and  human  soul 
in  unimpaired  union  with  the  Godhead,  the 
permanence  of  the  human  sympathies  of  the 
Crucified  in  conjunction  with  the  Divine 
glory  of  the  Eternal.     The  absence  of  the 
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familiar  Body  is  deploied  till  its  restored 
presence  becomes  a  transforming  reality; 
the  well-known  voice  is  recognized ;  the  old 
names  and  associations  are  recalled;  the 
former  personal  and  official  ties  are  strength- 
ened and  glorified ;  "  Manj  "  and  "  Rabboni  " 
are  again  interchsoiged ;  Thomas  and  Peter 
are  still  objects  of  nnchanging  individual 
solicitade  to  Him  who  is  at  once  the  Pierced 
One  and  their  Lord  and  their  God;  while, 
in  prospect  of  long  bodily  departure  and  the 
protracted  trials  of  flEdth,  the  exalted  Head 


of  the  Church,  still  bearing  the  tokens  of  His 
Passion,  provides  for  the  continuance  of  the 
work  which  in  His  humiliation  He  began^ 
institutes  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  for 
penitents  through  the  merits  of  His  Sacri- 
fice, guarantees  the  final  success  of  the  old- 
appointed  toils  of  His  servants,  and,  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  whose  office  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh  He  had  iUustrated  and  claimed, 
provides  for  the  perpetual  care  and  welfare 
of  His  Fold. 


omiljetkal  Itotts* 


Acts  z.  4 — 11. 


(Continued  from  page  103.) 


Ter.  4.  a.  And,  being  assembled  to- 
f^r  with  them. — Before  Christ  can  avail 
Himself  of  the  services  of  teachers  in  gather- 
ing men  unto  Himself,  He  first  gathers  those 
teachers  themselves  under  the  wings  of  His 
^ce,  so  that,  after  they  are  warmed  and 
penetrated  by  BUs  love,  they  may  minister 
to  Him.  Let  him  who  is  not  gathered  with 
others  unto  Christ,  by  no  means  assume  the 
sacred  office. — Apost.  Past, 

h.  Cosmiaiided  them  that  they  shonld 
not  depart  from  Jemsalem,  but  wait  for 
the  promise. — ^The  true  disciple  does  not 
wilfully  withdraw  from  his  post,  but  waits 
until  the  Lord  commands  him  to  depart, 
even  if  those  among  whom  he  must  labour, 
shonld  resemble  the  occupants  of  the  den 
of  thieves  in  Jerusalem. — Ibid.  Kemember, 
0  my  soul,  the  weighty  saying :  "  Go,  when 
Jesus  calls  thee;  hasten,  when  He  draws 
thee ;  pause,  when  He  restrains  thee." — The 
burden  imposed  by  the  command  is  allevi- 
ated for  the  disciples  by  the  precious  pente- 
costal  promise  connected  with  it.  The  yoke 
of  the  law  is  made  easy  and  light  by  the 
Gospel, — Leonhardi  and  Spiegelhauer. 

c.^  Wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father. 
—No  one  is  permitted  to  preach  prematurely, 
^fore  the  day  of  Pentecost,  else  would  he 
^t  in  his  own  name,  and  the  Lord  would 
say :  "  I  have  not  sent  thee."  A  pentecostal 
•shower  must  precede  every  sermon,  in  order 


that  the  latter  may  operate  e£fectually  and 
awaken  men. — Gosmer, — ^The  Holy  Spirit 
promised  by  the  Father  is  the  Spirit  of 
adoption. — Besser. 

Yeb.  5.  For  John  truly  baptized  with 
water ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ohost. — After  Jesus  had  finished  His 
work,  having  been  baptized  with  water  and 
with  blood,  the  promise  of  John  could  be 
fulfilled:  ''He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (Luke  iii.  16).— jBewer.— The 
measure  in  which  the  Lord  grants  His  Spirit 
to  His  servants  is  proportioned  to  the  work 
in  which  He  employs  them.  He  had  previ- 
ously imparted  the  Holy  Ghost  to  His  dis- 
ciples (John  XX.  22),  but  now  promises 
that  He  will  grant  the  Spirit  in  a  still  fuller 
measure.  0  that  we  would  receive  and 
retain  the  gift  with  more  devout  earnestness ! 
Then  would  an  ever  increasing  measure  be 
surely  given  to  us  (John  iii.  34). — Apost. 
Past, — Not  many  days  hence.  —  Christ 
does  not  specify  the  day  and  the  hour  with 
respect  to  His  kingdom.  He  desires  that  his 
people  shall  watch,  pray,  and  wait  The 
believer  is  spiritually  educated  by  patient 
expectation;  but  his  heart  is  encouraged 
when  he  hears  such  words  as  these  :  ''  Not 
many  days  hence" — "a  little  while"  — 
"behold,  I  come  quickly."  —  LeonJi,  and 
8piege1h. 

Ybb.  6.    Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time 
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restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel! — 

Although  we  well  know  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  always  exhihits  its  most  vigorous 
growth  under  the  cross,  and  thus  acquires 
subsequently  increased  glory,  we  are,  never- 
theless, inclined  by  nature  to  wish  for  tidings 
of  its  external  prosperity  and  splendour, 
rather  than  of  those  trials  which  usually 
promote  its  growth  so  efficiently. — Apost, 
Past.  —  At  the  same  time,  the  sentiment 
which  the  apostles  express  in  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  of  the  class  of  those 
which  prevailed  among  carnal  Jews.  They 
had  been  assured  that,  being  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  should  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Father.  Hence  they  looked 
forward  with  joyful  hope  to  Israel's  entire 
redemption ;  the  peace  of  heart  which  they 
eiy  oyed  would  be  imparted  to  their  nation ; 
and  the  kingdom,  the  blessedness  of  which 
they  already  enjoyed  in  spirit,  would,  as 
they  trusted,  be  revealed  in  all  its  might 
and  splendour. — Besser. 

Vbr.  7,  8.— It  is  not  for  yon  to  know 
the  times  or  the  seasons — ;  but  ye  shall 
receive  power. — The  question  of  the  dis- 
ciples exhibited  certain  conmiendable  fea- 
tures, such  as  a  longing  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — a  presentiment 
in  their  souls  that  great  events  were  on  the 
eve  of  occurring — and  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  now,  when  the  King  was  ascend- 
ing His  heavenly  throne,  the  power  of  His 
kingdom  on  earth  must  necessarily  be  re- 
vealed. The  featuro  of  the  question  which 
could  not  receive  the  Lord's  approbation 
was  solely  the  impatience  on  the  part  of  the 
disciples,  which  it  betrayed;  they  eagerly 
desire  to  know  the  time  and  ^e  hour ;  they 
prosume  to  inquire  respecting  the  manner, 
the  place,  and  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  instead  of  humbly  intrust- 
ing the  Lord's  work  to  His  own  care,  and  of 
fulfilling  their  personal  duties  in  meekness 
of  spirit.  That  impatience  the  Lord  mildly 
reduces  to  silence  by  uttering  the  words : 
It  is  not  for  you  to  know ;  of  those  per- 
sonal duties  of  the  disciples  the  encouraging 
promise  reminds  them:  Ye  shall  receive 
power. — ^That  power  is  designed  to  make 
them  agents  in  hastening  the  approach  of 
the  time  and  the  hour  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  on  earth. — No  better  remedy  for  a 
morbid  tendency  to  indulge  in  unprofitable 
speculations  can  be  found^  than  a  spirited 


course  of  action  on  the  part  of  an  individual, 
both  in  his  religious  and  in  his  secular  life : 
such  a  procedure  will  not  only  enable  him  to 
dismiss  painful  and  importunate  questions, 
but  also  conduct  him  to  a  practical  solatioii 
of  his  difficulties. — ^Te  shall  be  witnenei 
nnto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Jndssa,  and  in  Samaria,  and  nnto  tke 
uttermost  part  of  the  eartL — No  regioa 
is  so  desolate  and  unpromising,  that^  when 
the  Lord  sends  a  messenger  to  it,  and  the 
messenger  goes  forth  at  His  command  and  in 
the  power  of  His  Spirit,  such  witness  should 
not  produce  fruit. — Ap.  Fast. — Jerusfdem^ 
the  place  in  which  the  Spirit  was  iiist  re- 
ceived, was  designed  to  be  likewise  the 
place  in  which  the  witness  of  the  Spiiit 
should  first  be  heard ;  the  land  of  promise 
(Heb.  xi.  9)  was  designed  to  offer  the  first 
congenial  soil  to  tJie  promiae^  which  is  itself 
the  fulness  of  spiritual  blessings.  Sainaria, 
the  missionary  field,  "white  already  to 
harvest"  (John  iv.  35),  is  mentioned  by  the 
Lord  as  a  region  intermediate  between  Judxa 
and  the  countries  of  the  Gentiles,  7?(« 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth  may  possibly 
indicate  Home,  for  that  capital  of  the  Tvorld 
represented  all  the  known  nations  of  th? 
earth.  We  shall  find  that  the  arrangemen; 
of  the  contents  of  the  Acts  strictly  con- 
forms to  this  arrangement  of  the  witnesses. 
— Besser. 

Ybb.  9.  While  they  beheld,  He  was 
taken  np. — The  interest  and  the  affections 
of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  styled 
Christians,  aro  absorbed  by  the  affidrs  of  this 
transitory  life;  they  seek  after  earthly 
objects,  and  give  little  or  no  heed  to  the  fact 
that  Chtist  has  ascended  on  high.  Here  the 
Holy  Ghost  interposes  and  proclaims  thai 
Christ  did  not  remain  on  earth,  but  ascended 
to  heaven,  so  that  while  we  dwell  here  belov 
in  the  body,  we  may,  nevertheless,  lift  up 
our  hearts  and  thoughts  on  high,  and  not 
permit  ourselves  to  be  overcharged  with 
cares  of  this  life  (Luke  xxi.  34).  According 
to  the  rule  which  every  Christian  must  adopt, 
the  body  and  the  Old  Adam  may  be  occupied 
with  temporal  things,  but  the  heart  must 
seek  spiritual  and  eternal  treasures,  even  as 
Paul  says :  ''  Seek  those  things  which  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God"  (Col.  iil  I) .— LuHter.- 
Christ,  who  ascended  to  heaven,  is  traly  the 
Lord  both  of  counsel  and  of  action— the 
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living  principle  of  the  history  of  the  apostles. 
—Bmer. — ^A  cloud  received  Him  ont  of 
their  sight. — A  visible  cloud  received  the 
visible  presence  of  Jesus,  but  other  clouds 
were  advancing,  of  which  we  read  thus  in 
Isa,  xlv.  8 :  "  Drop  down,  ye  heavens,  from 
above,  and  let  the  skies  pour  down  righteous- 
Bess."  A  cloud  of  witnesses  (Heb.  xii.  1) 
was  ordered  to  diffuse  a  spiritual  rain  over  the 
thirsty  earth. — Ap.  Past.  Thus  the  clouds 
above  us  and  around  us  are  visible  witnesses 
of  the  invisible  Saviour,  and  like  a  light  veil 
conceal  the  eternal  High  Priest  from  our 
bodily  eyes.  But  as  surely  as  the  clouds  are 
not  only  above  us,  but  also  around  and 
among  us,  so  surely  is  He  who  is  enthroned 
behind  the  clouds,  also  among  his  people. 
-WUiiger. 

Ver.  10.  And  while  they  looked  stead- 
lastly  toward  heaven — ^benold,  two  men 
stood  by  ihem. — So,  too,  the  servants  of 
Jesns,  in  an  especial  manner,  should  fix 
tKeii  eyes  and  hearts  on  Him,  in  all  their 
purposes  and  acts,  in  their  struggles  and 
tlieir  sorrows ;  then  will  the  glance  of  Jesus 
meet  their  own  ;  for  while  He  dwclleth  on 
^h,  He  humbleth  Himself  to  behold  the 
tliiDgs  that  are  below  (Ps.  cxiii.  5,  6). 
How  faithful  the  Saviour  is !  He  is  scarcely 
removed  from  the  sight  of  His  disciples, 
before  He  sends  two  of  His  heavenly  mes- 
sengers in  order  to  cheer  them;  it  was  a 
pledge  that  His  great  promise  concerning  the 
niission  of  the  Spirit  should  be  fulfilled. 
Ap.  Past. — ^The  two  men  in  white  ap- 
Pwel,  clothed  in  brilliant  festive  garments 
(Mark  zyi.  5),  and  the  men  of  Galilee,  who 
are  unknown  or  despised  on  earth,  but  well 
known  in  heaven,  and  mentioned  with 
honour  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  was  called 
a  Galilean  (Luke  xxiii.  6),  are  now  intimately 
^ted;  a  Mahanaim  (Gen.  xxxii  2),  a 
double  encampment  of  angels  and  of  men — 
*^6  holy  Church — is  now  established  on 
earth.— Bewcr. 

Ver.  11.  a.  Ye  men  of  Galilee. — ^After 
the  Galilean  Jesus  occupied  the  throne  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  no  title  of  honour 
could  be  conferred  on  His  disciples  more 
glorious  than  the  one  which  they  here 
leceiTed.  —  Leonh.  and  Spieg,  —  Why 
*^A  ye  gazing  np  into  heaven!— This 
^g^iage  reminds  us  of  the  Easter-sermon  of 
the  angels :  "  "Why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead!"    (Luke  xxiv.  5).  —  Besser.— 


The  rapture  with  which  the  servants  of 
Jesus  gaze  on  His  glory  (and  also  their  pain- 
ful longing  to  be  at  home  with  Him),  can 
never  justify  inaction  on  their  part,  or  for- 
getfulness  of  their  office  and  calling.  The 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  designed  to  be  their 
strength  (Nehem.  viii.  10),  when  they 
labour  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  others. — Ap. 
Past — ^The  ascension  of  Jesus  has  opened 
a  way  in  which  we  can  follow  Him  to 
heaven. — Starke, 

b.  This  same  Jeans — shall  so  come. — 
"  Occupy  tm  I  come ! "  (Luke  xix.  13).  It 
is  this  commission,  and  no  other,  which  His 
servants,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  talent 
of  the  Spirit,  are  commanded  to  fulfil  He 
shall  come — such  alone  are  the  words  of  the 
angels  when  they  impart  comfort  and  hope 
to  the  Apostles,  and  the  Church  confesses 
the  same  hope  in  simpUcity  of  faith,  in  the 
second  Article  [of  The  Creed :  **  From  thence 
He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead."  Tr.]. — Besser, — Truly,  He  will  come 
in  like  manner  as  He  went  into  heaven; 
His  glorified  wounds,  the  marks  of  His 
humiliation,  will  shine  forth  on  that  day  in 
the  sight  of  His  people  and  of  all  the  world ; 
then  will  His  people  be  comforted,  seeing 
that  their  Saviour  has  **  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption "  (Heb.  ix.  I2y  for  them  ;  but  un- 
beUevers  and  all  the  enemies  of  His  cross 
will  be  filled  with  terror;  they  shall  look 
upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  all 
shall  mourn  on  earth  (Zech.  xii  10  if.).— 
Leonh,  and  Spieg, 

On  the  whole  section. — The  hope  of  the 
righteous  man:  it  is,  L  An  exercise  in 
obedience;  XL  The  jBruit  of  faith;  III.  A 
duty  which  is  converted  into  gladness  (Frov. 
X.  28). — LecUer. — Not  depart  from  Jeru- 
salem, ver.  4. — ^The  duty  of  all  faithful  serv- 
ants of  Jesus  to  act  as  witnesses,  especially 
in  calamitous  times :  L  It  imposes  a  difficult 
task;  II.  It  is  attended  with  an  exalted 
promise.  —  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  so  far  as 
the  Spirit,  I.  Cleanses  the  soul,  as  water 
cleanses  the  body;  and^  II.  Eecreates  and 
strengthens  the  soul,  as  the  bath  renews  the 
bodily  strength. — Lechler, — Lord,  when  wilt 
Thou  restore  Thy  kingdom  f  This  question, 
which  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  disciples 
even  in  ova  day,  is,  I.  An  authorized  ques- 
tion ;  when  it  proceeds  from  (a)  a  well-estab- 
lished faith,  which  awaits  the  coming  of  the 
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Lord's  kingdom  ;  (5)  compassionate  love, 
which  desires  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  (c) 
holy  sorrow,  produced  by  the  distress  of  the 
times.  £ut  it  is,  II.  An  unauthorized  ques- 
tion ;  when  it  proceeds  from  (a)  a  carnal  im- 
patience, which  desires  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  come  with  observation  (Luke 
xviL  20) ;  (b)  spiritual  presumption,  which 
attempts  to  ascertain  that  which  the  Father 
hath  put  in  His  own  power,  or  reserved  for 
Himself ;  (c)  religious  sloth,  which  gazes  at 
the  clouds  with  folded  arms,  while  the  great 
vocation  of  all  requires  them  to  work  dili- 
gently for  the  kingdom  of  God. — Ths  true 
remedy  for  spiritual  presumption:  I.  An 
humble  waiting  for  the  hour  of  the  Lord ; 
n.  Alacrity  and  diligence  in  performing  the 
duties  of  our  particular  calling.^IVw  king- 
dom of  God  in  its  different  aspects:  I.  Under 
the  cross ;  II.  In  its  heavenly  glory. — Lech- 
ler. — Clirist,  our  King:  I.  Wearing,  first, 
a  crown  of  thorns ;  IL  Afterwards,  a  crown 
of  glory. — Id, — Faithfulness  in  that  which 
is  least,  the  pathway  to  greatness  in  heaven, 
— Id, — Christianity,  viewed  as  a  call  to  men 
to  become  witnesses:  as  such,  it  requires,  I. 
Experience;  II.  Assurance  of  faith;  III. 
Veracity;  IV.  Fidelity  and  perseverance. 
— Id. — Te  shaU  be  witnesses  unto  Mel  Such 
is  our  vocation :  L  In  its  glory — ^witnesses 
of  the  exalted  King ;  IL  In  its  lowliness — 
witnesses  unto  Him  alone,  not  unto  or  for 
ourselves ;  III.  With  its  trials — witnesses 
of  the  Lord  in  a  hostile  world;  IV.  With 
its  promises — "power  from  on  high"  (ver. 
8 ;  Luke  xxiv.  49). — Ths  potner  of  the  Holy 
Gltost :  I.  Our  need  of  it ;  11.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  received.  —  LecJder.  —  The 
Ascension  of  Jesus :  viewed  as,  L  The  glori- 
fication of  Jesus ;  U.  The  glorification  of 
our  human  nature ;  III.  The  glorification  of 
the  whole  earth,  —  Kapff.  —  With  what 
sentiments  do  we  now  look  on  our  ascending 
Lord  ?  I.  With  deep  gratitude  for  the  gifts 
and  promises  which  He  has  left  behind ;  IL 
With  wonder  and  joy,  awakened  by  the  glory 
attending  His  departure;  III.  With  a  blessed 


hope  of  His  return,  which  He  has  promiaed. 
—  Westermeyer. — In  what  manner  art  we  to 
look  upward  toward  our  ascended  Lord  t  L 
By  diligently  searching  His  word ;  IL  By 
earnestly  seeking  those  things  which  are 
above;  III.  By  a  strong  desire  that  He 
should  draw  us  unto  Himself. — <Storie.— 
WhitJier  does  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  dir&i 
our  glance  ?  I.  To  the  work  which  He 
finished — ^the  blessings  of  which  we  are  to 
extend  to  others ;  II.  To  heaven  into  which 
He  was  taken  up,  and  where  He  has  prepared 
a  place  for  us  (John  xiv.  2);  IIL  To  His 
second  coming  unto  judgment — ^which  we  are 
to  await  with  a  devout  and  submissive  spiiit 
— Langbein. — The  true  mode  of  looking  up- 
ward to  our  exalted  Saviour  ;  it  consii^,  L 
In  a  correct  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  the  ascension,  namely,  (a)  the  word  con- 
cerning the  kingdom,  (d)  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (c)  the  visible  events  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  truth  that  Christ  lives  for  ever; 
n.  In  a  proper  use  of  the  legacy  of  oui  ex- 
alted Lord ;  (a)  a  proper  application  of  the 
word  concerning  the  kingdom,  and  reverenoe 
for  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  into  it, 
(b)  sanctification  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  (c)  joy- 
ful expectation  of  the  return  of  the  Lord.— 
Harless.  —  The  results  of  the  ascension  oj 
our  Lord;  He  has  ascended  to  heaven,  in 
order,  I.  That  we  may  have  our  conversation 
in  heaven  ;  IL  That  we  may  have  peace  on 
earth ;  III.  That  we  may  receive  the  giits 
which  will  enable  us  to  follow  Him. — Pdti 
— The  promises  of  the  Redeemer  at  Hin  de- 
parture: I.  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway" 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20).  He  is  with  us  (a)  in  the 
Scriptures,  (6)  in  the  holy  affections  of  our 
souls,  (c)  in  the  persons  of  those  who  bear 
His  image.  IL  **  This  Jesus  shall  so  come." 
Even  now  He  is  already  come  again  unto 
judgment,  in  so  far  as  good  and  evil  men  are 
(a)  alike  made  known  or  characterized  bj 
Him,  (b)  separated,  and  (c)  conducted  to 
the  places  respectively  assigned  to  them.-- 
ScJUeiermacher.  From  Lange,  Schaff^s  Edi- 
tion^ 


{To  be  continued,) 
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PILATE'S  PERPLEXITY. 

"What  sluUl  I  do  then  mth  Jesus  ?" 

Matt.  xxyiL22. 

The  question  selected  as  the  text  was  uttered 
by  Pilate  while  the  so-called  trial  of  Christ  was 
progressing.     For  various  reasons  Pilate  was 
reluctant  to  condemn  Jesus.     At  this  tinie  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  was  going  on.    It  was  a 
custom  at  this  feast  for  the  Governor  to  release 
some  prisoner  in  token  of  gratitude  as  a  fit 
offering  to  God  for  the  joy  of  the  festival. 
There  was  a  notable  felon  named  Barabbas,  con- 
fined at  that  time  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Pilate  selected  this  man  as  the  alternative 
with  Jesus  before  the  Jews  for  this  mercy  of  free- 
dom—" Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you, 
Barabbas  or  Jesus?"    Doubtless  he  supposed 
and  hoped  that  their  fears  of  Barabbas  would 
overcome  the  less  ardent  passion  of  envy  which 
he  knew  inspired  them  against  Jesus.     But  in 
this  he  was  mistaken  and  disappointed.    The 
high  priests  and  scribes  persuaded  the  people, 
and  scorning  safety  and  crushing  fears,  they 
said,  *•  Release   Barabbas."     Pilate,  mortified, 
perplexed,  and  perhaps  hopeful  yet  of  finding 
Bome  expedient  to  release  his  innocent  prisoner, 
propounds  to  the  multitude  the  question  of  the 
text,  "  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  ?  " 

1.  Every  man  like  Pilate  has  Jesus  on  his 
HANDS.  Pilate  occupied  the  judicial  throne. 
Circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control 
had  brought  Jesus  before  him.  It  was  for  him 
to  pronounce  on  His  guilt  or  innocence,  and  to 
award  Hiip  punishment  or  let  Him  go  free. 
The  enemies  of  Jesus  had  done  their  part. 
They  had  brought  Him  to  the  judge ;  they  had 
specified  His  crimes ;  they  had  delivered  their 
testimony.  It  was  now  left  to  Pilate  to  decide 
His  fate.  Jeius  was  on  his  hands.  There  are 
certain  facts  over  which  men  have  no  con- 
trol,  but  with  which  they  stand  intimately  con- 
nected. One  of  these  facts  is  time.  Who  can 
8top  its  course  ?  Who  can  turn  back  its  wheels  ? 
}Vho  can  hasten  its  flight  ?  It  is  ours,  and  yet 
It  possesses  us.  -We  cannot  rise  above  it ;  we 
carniot  sink  below  it ;  it  is  on  our  hands  / 
Another  of  these  facts  is  death.  We  dread  it, 
yet  we  cannot  avoid  it.  We  struggle  to  avert 
Jt,  and  yet  we  are  ever  hastening  towards  it. 
i^  ^  on  our  hands ;  and  soon  or  Tate  we  must 
^evitably  encounter  it.  So  likewise  is  Jesus 
on  our  hands.    He  is  a  great  fact,  which  stands 


as  closely  connected  with  humanity  as  time 
does,  or  death.  Men  cannot  shake  Him  off.  He 
has  claims  upon  us,  and  we  may  close  our  eyes, 
we  may  shut  our  ears  and  engage  ourselves 
with  other  concerns,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances which  we  cannot  control  that  press 
those  claims  upon  us.  ' 

1.  History  puts  Jesus  on  our  hands.  That 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  existed  at  the  time 
specified  in  the  gospel  record  ;  that  He  claimed 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  Redeemer  of  men  ; 
that  He  deeply  impressed  the  world  at  that  time 
by  His  wisdom  and  mighty  works,  are  facts  as 
well  substantiated  as  any  that  history  has  re- 

,  corded.  History  is  full  of  Jesus.  Ever  since 
His  day  almost  all  the  facts  of  the  world's 
history  have  radiated  from  or  pointed  towards 
Jesus  as  the  source  and  cause  of  their  being. 
All  man's  dearest  interests  and  hopes  have 
gathered  around  His  kingdom,  and  "over  its 
destinies  and  under  its  banners ''  man's  dead- 
liest battles  have  been  fought.  One  could  as 
soon  deny  that  Cassar  lived  and  subjugated 
Home — ^that  such  men  as  Newton,  Galileo,  and 
Bacon  lived  and  blessed  the  world  with  their 
wisdom,  as  deny  that  Jesus  lived  and  acted  the 
part  recorded  in  the  gospel.  To  doubt  this 
involves  doubt  of  everything. 

2.  The  institutions  of  Christianity  put 
Jesus  on  our  hands.  What  mean  those  old 
churches,  covered  with  the  grey  moss  of  cen- 
turies, that  may  be  seen  still  standing  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia?  They 
tell  us  that  away  back  in  the  long  distant  past 
the  men  of  those  generations  had  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  Saviour  of  men.  What  mean  those 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 
They  are  monuments  built  up  at  God's  com- 
mand, rising  through  all  the  centuries,  but 

going  backwards  towards  their  beginning,  we 
nd  their  foundations  built  on  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  What  means  the  celebration 
of  the  Saboath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  in- 
stead of  the  seventh  ?  It  tells  us  of  the  joy  and 
gratitude  of  His  disciples,  when  on  that  day 
they  hailed  Him  risen  from  the  dead,  and  pro- 
claimed by  that  event  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power.  As  the  Passover  Supper  is  proof 
to  the  Jew  that  the  death-angei  spared  the 
homes  of  Israel  in  Egypt — as  the  pyramids, 
and  temples,  and  aqueducts,  and  great  pillars 
in  ruins,  scattered  throughout  the  East,  attest 
I  the  existence  of  a  civilization,  long  since  passed 
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away — so  do  these  institutions  of  Christianity 
carry  us  backwards  to  the  events  they  celebrate 
and  assure  our  minds  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
record.  How  else  shall  we  account  for  them  ? 
3.  ThefeltwanUofhuTnanityput  Jesus  on 
our  hands.  Nothing  is  more  eviaent  than  the 
fact  that  human  nature  has  always  evinced  its 
need  of  that  which  the  gospel  proposes  to  supply 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Conscious  guilt  is  the  heritage 
of  all,  and  man  feels  his  need  of  a  sacrifice  to 
atone  for  his  sin.  Shall  I  give  you  proof  of 
this  ?  Look  at  the  smoking  altars  and  bleeding 
victims  in  every  age  and  in  every  land,  where 
the  light  of  God^s  truth  has  never  shone.  The 
family  of  the  first  man  wafl  Divinely  instructed 
that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  could 
be  no  remission  o£>sin,  and  through  the  gener> 
ations  downwards,  wherever  that  family  has 
wandered,  the  altar  and  the  bleeding  sacrifice  are 
found.  Why  this  universal  practice,  if  man 
feels  no  need  of  a  sacrifice  ?  jBut  can  bleeding 
beasts  and  birds  appease  the  wrath  of  Deity  ? 
Intelligent  reason,  as  well  as  the  Word  of  God, 
answers  "No!  '*  "Will  the  Lord  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams  or  with  ten  tliousands 
of  rivers  of  oil  ?  shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for 
my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for 
the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  "  The  soul,  the  conscience 
of  every  man,  feels  that  something  higher  still 
is  needed — a  "sacrifice  of  nobler  name  and 
richer  blood  than  they.''  The  Lamb  of  God, 
"  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,*'  is  the 
only  sacrifice  that  can  satisfy  for  sin.  But 
humanity  needs  a  Priest  as  well  as  a  victim. 
Most  touchingly  has  Job  expressed  this  senti- 
ment when  he  complains  of  his  inability  to  plead 
with  God.  "Neitiier  is  there  any  daysman 
betwixt  us  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us 
both."  Man  needs  a  daysman,  a  mediator  with 
God,  and  that  mediator  must  be  human  enough 
to  sympathize  with  man,  and  enough  Divine  to 
be  equal  with  God.  The  noblest  of  men  is  not 
equal  to  this  high  oflSce.  The  brightest  arch- 
angel is  altogether  disqualified.  Only  one 
Bein^  in  all  the  universe  of  God  can  "  stand 
betwixt  us  and  lay  His  hand  upon  us  both." 
Jesus,  who  is  "  Son  of  Man  "  and  "  Son  of  God," 
is  our  only  daysman.  But  humanity  f  eek  its 
need  of  a  Prophet  as  well  as  that  of  a  sin-ofi^er- 
in^  and  Priest.  We  are  ignorant  of  many 
thmgs  of  which  Jesus  only  can  teach  us.  We 
are  ignorant  of  God.  The  sun  obscured  by  in- 
tervening clouds  may  be  unseen,  but  men  never- 
theless know  of  its  existence  from  the  light  and 
warmth  of  its  beams  which  reach  themuirough 
the  veil.  Such  would  have  been  the  fact,  if 
the  sun's  face  had  never  been  looked  upon  by 
mortal  eye.  So  likewise  the  invisible  thmgs  of 
God — "  Hifl  eternal  power  and  Godhead  " — are 
known  by  the  consciousness  of  men,  while  He 
Himself  "dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no 
man  can  approach  unto."  No  man  has  seen 
God  at  any  time,  but,  conscious  of  His  existence, 


the  great  heart  of  humanity  through  all  the 
ages  has  been  struggling  with  the  question. 
What  is  His  name  ?    This  "  feeling  after  God 
if  haply  they  might  find  Him  "  is  the  deepest  and 
broadest  fact  in  human  history.     How  is  God 
connected  with  me  ?  and  how  is  God  af  ected 
towards  me  ?   are  questions  which  have  been 
and  are  now  of  deepest  interest  to  every  rational 
being.     Apart  from  Christ  and  His  gospel  these 
questions  can  find  no  answer.     Nature  can  gire 
us  no  satisfactory  response.    When  a  man  looks 
out  at  the  calm  and  peaceful  sunshine,  upon  the 
waving  fields  heavy  with  golden  fruit,  or  upon 
the  varied  beauties  of  nature  which  make  this 
world  so  fair,  he  feels  persuaded  that  the  great 
Power  behind  the  clouds  is  a  Being  of  benevo- 
lence and  goodness ;  but  when  he  sees  the  face 
of  nature  torn  and  rent  and  scarred  ;  when  he 
surveys  the  rough  gorges  of  the  mountains,  or 
the  vast  and  dreary  stretches  of  desert  waste ; 
when  he  looks  out  on  the  dark  storm  drifting 
bv;  when  he  gazes  upon  the  boldly  painted 
picture  of  human  sorrow  and  suffering,  care  and 
toil ;  and,  most  of  all,  when  he  hears  the  mur- 
murings  of  his  own  conscience  telling  him  of 
guilt,  he  is  tempted  to  conceive  of  God  as  a 
malevolent  tyrant  sporting  at  will  with  HU 
hopeless  and  helpless  creatures.     These  coi>> 
flicting  phenomena  perplex  but  never  satisfy  the 
soul.     Neither  can  human  reason  answer  these 
questions.     Away  back  in  the  dawn  of  history, 
we  find  giant  intellects  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  God,  and  crying  out,  each  one  in  the 
ardour  of  his  soul,  "  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I 
might  find  Him  I  "  but,  baffled  at  every  point, 
and  discouraged  by  ten  thousand  failures,  they 
gave  up  at  last,  sighing  in  despair  :  "  Who  by 
searching  can  find  out  God?  '    New  genera- 
tions rose,  and  other  minds,  trained  and  polished 
by  highest  culture,  contended  with  the  sane 
problem  with  like  results,  until  when  ages  bad 
passed  away  God's  inspired  penman  wrote  upon 
the  tomb  of  all  those  fruitless  labours,  '*  Man  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."    So  is  it  now.    Apart 
from  Christ  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God. 
"  Where  is  the  wise,  where  is  the  scribe,  where 
is  the  disputer  of  tiiis  world  "  whose  wisdom 
can  unfold  to  us  the  meaning  of  His  name? 
The  very  air  around  us  to-day  is  resonant  with 
the  lamentations  of  our  modem  agnostic  scitf^ 
tists  confessing  their  inability  to  find  out  even 
that  there  is  a  God.     We  are  ignorant  also  d 
ourselves.     Picture  a  man  asleep  transported  by 
some  mysterious  power  and  suddeidy  placed  in 
a  wide-stretching  wilderness.     He  awakes  and 
looks  around  him.     He  knows  not  how  he  came 
there,  nor  whither  to  direct  his  course.    Above 
him  the  stars  shine  out,  but  they  are  silent; 
around  him  stretch  the  barren  wastes,  bat  they 
are  pathless.     He  stands  motionless,  or  if  be 
moves  at  all  it  is  with  faltering,  hesitating  fot^t- 
steps.     That  man  is  man  wi&out  the  gospel. 
He  wakes  suddenly  into  conscious  existence 
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He  knows  that  he  lives,  but  as  he  considers  his 
sorroundings  great  questions  agitate  and  perplex 
his  soul.  Wherefore  am  I  here?  Is  there  a 
purpose  in  my  creation  ?  and  if  so,  what  ?  He 
feels  the  sense  of  responsibility  permeating  his 
nature,  throbbing  in  every  pang  of  remorse  and 
in  every  thrill  of  self-approval,  and  he  asks : 
M'^hat  is  my  duty  ?  what  is  God's  will  as  to  how 
I  shall  direct  my  life  ?  He  sees  death  in  the 
world,  in  the  countless  victims  that  fall  around 
him,  and  he  asks  with  tremblinfi^  solicitude, "  If 
a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?  The  circle  of 
his  own  home  is  invaded,  and  the  loved  objects 
in  whom  his  life  is  centred  are  borne,  one  by 
one,  from  his  presence  to  moulder  into  dust,  and 
he  cries  with  anguish  unutterable,  Will  sundered 
souls  be  reunited?  will  love  in  kindred  hearts, 
smothered  and  blighted  bv  death,  be  rekindled 
beyond  the  grave  r  Oh,  how  eagerly  the  soul 
longs  to  lift  the  veil  and  penetrate  the  mysteries 
that  enshroud  the  tomb  I  But  who  shall  answer 
his  questions?  Nature  can  yield  him  no  re- 
sponse, human  reason  cannot  instruct  him,  the 
discordant  schemes  and  speculations  of  human 
philosophy  only  serve  to  entangle  him  more 
completely  in  the  meshes  of  doubt,  and  he 
stands  a  sad  and  lonely  soul,  albeit  surrounded 
hy  millions  like  himself,  bewildered  and  per- 
plexed by  the  mysteries  of  life.  Jesus  only  can 
l^ach  us  rightly  of  these  high  concerns.  Would 
we  know  of  God?  "No  man  knoweth  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  will  reveal  Him. "  In  a  single  word,  a  word 
of  Biupassing  tenderness  and  of  infinite  mean- 
ing, He  solves  all  our  problems,  satisfies  all  our 
longings,  and  puts  all  our  fears  to  flight — God 
is  our  Father  !  Oh,  my  brothers,  what  a  word 
is  that  I  And  having  seen  the  Son,  we  have 
seen  the  Father  also.  Jesus  Himself  is  the 
mirror  in  which  all  the  attributes  of  God,  incon- 
ceivable before,  are  now  seen  reflected  in  human 
shape, — 

"  Nor  can  a  creature  guess 
Which  of  the  glories  brighter  shone, 
The  justice  or  the  grace." 

Would  we  know  how  to  behave  ourselves  be- 
fore God,  and  how  to  order  our  lives  so  as  to  be 
well-pleasing  in  His  sight  ?  Again  the  Teacher 
of  Nazareth  is  ready  to  instruct  us.  Hear  Him, 
as  with  matchless  aignity  and  prof  oundest  con- 
fidence of  truth  He  points  out  the  path  of  life, 
"I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  Me."  Yes : 
Jesus  is  the  way  to  God.  His  blood  is  the 
sacrifice  which  makes  pardon  possible,  and  His 
manhood  is  the  ideal  of  humanity.  His  life 
exhibits  every  virtue,  illustrates  every  duty, 
demonstrates  the  possibility  of  goodness,  and  is 
at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  pledge  of  grand- 
est achievement  and  triumphant  victory.  Would 
we  know  something  about  destiny — something 
of  what  awaits  us  when  "  coldness  wraps  this 


suffering  clay. "  Oh  I  what  glad  tidings  fall  from 
His  blessed  lips  I  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.  The  hour 
cometh  when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear 
shall  live. ''  In  the  light  of  these  blessed  words, 
what  comfort,  what  hope,  what  joy  awake  in 
human  hearts  I  Sages  of  this  world's  wisdom, 
death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep  I  Grief -smitten 
heart,  weeping  Mary,  "thy  brother  shall  live 
again "  I  Toil-worn,  weary  traveller  through 
life's  dusty  road,  "  there  remaineth  therefore  a 
rest  to  the  people  of  God  "  I  Yes,  we  need  Jesus 
to  teach  us.  The  wants  of  humanity  put  Jesus 
on  our  hands,  and  every  one  therefore  may 
consider  himself  a  Pilate;  and  with. a  deeper 
anxiety  than  Pilate  ever  knew,  may  ask  the 
question,  "  What  shall  I  do,  then,  wifii  Jesus." 
II.  As  Pilate  did,  men  now  too  often 
SURRENDER  Jssus.  The  record  of  Pilate's  action 
is  brief,  but  explicit :  "  Then  released  he  Barab- 
bas  unto  them :  and  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus, 
he  delivered  Him  to  be  crucified."  He  did  this 
in  violation  of  his  sense  of  right  Time  and 
again  he  confessed  that  he  found  no  fault  in 
Him,  and  he  knew  that  for  envy  the  Jews  had 
delivered  Him.  He  did  this  against  the  earnest 
protest  of  his  wife.  While  he  was  seated  on 
the  judgment  seat  engaged  with  the  trial,  she 
sent  him  this  message  :  "  Have  thou  nothing  to 
do  with  that  just  man,  for  I  have  suffered  many 
things  this  day  in  a  dream,  because  of  Him. 
He  did  this  in  despite  of  his  fears,  arising  from 
his  ignorance  of  the  person  whom  he  was  about 
to  condemn ;  for  when  the  Jews  charged  that 
Jesus  made  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  it  is 
stated,  "  When  Pilate  heard  that  saying  he  was 
the  more  afraid."  Why,  then,  did  he  surrender 
Jesus  ?  St  Mark  tells  us  that  it  was  because 
he  was  "  willing  to  content  the  people."  St 
Matthew  intimates  it  was  because  he  "  feared  a 
tumult ; "  but  possibly  his  conduct  was  deter- 
mined  most  of  all  by  the  apprehension  that  the 
Jews  would  represent  him  to  the  Emperor  at 
Rome  as  negligent  in  his  government,  and  a 
careless  friend  or  an  enemy  to  Caesar.  Such  a 
charge  might  result  in  his  dethronement,  and 
possibly  in  his  death.  Unwilling  to  give  up 
present  advantages,  or  for  a  moment  to  put  in 
jeopardy  his  position  and  wealth,  he  tramples 
justice  m  the  dust,  and  surrenders  the  innocent 
prisoner  to  scourging  and  to  death.  How 
frequently  do  men  now  substantially  imitate 
this  example  of  Pilate  ?  St.  Paul  tells  us  that 
men  may  "  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and 
put  Him  to  an  open  shame. "  This  is  done  when- 
ever men  neglect  salvation  through  His  name. 
It  is  done  whenever  men  wilfully  persevere  in 
sin.  It  is  done  when  men  fall  from  their  stead- 
fastness, either  in  maintaining  their  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  or  in  keeping  their 
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lives  as  becometh  the  followers  of  God.  How 
vast  is  the  multitude  of  those  who  thus  surrender 
Jesus  I  They  are  all  around  us.  They  stand 
up  everywhere.  They  are  in  the  Church  as  well 
as  in  the  world.  All  neglecters  of  religion ;  all 
infidels  and  wilful    sinners ;    all  inconsistent 

Srofessors,  are  daily  and  hourly  surrendering 
esuB — giving  Him  up  as  unworthy  of  their  hope 
and  confidence,  of  their  service  and  love. 

1.  Men  do  this  through  ignorance  of  His 
daims.  The  Jews  crucified  Him  because  they 
"knew  not  what  they  did."  They  failed  to 
recognize  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows  "  as  the  **  Lord 
and  Prince  of  Life.'*  Men  now  surrender 
Him  because  they  do  not  appreciate  their 
need  of  His  service,  nor  realize  the  claim 
which  He  has  upon  them.  They  might  know 
and  feel  those  claims,  but  they  press  on  in 
the  march  of  busy  life,  and  strangely  give  no 
thought  to  those  high  concerns. 

2.  Men  do  this  throuqh  pressure  of  desire  for 
worldly  pleasure  and  love  of  sin,  Pilate  sur- 
rendered Him,  because  by  maintaining  His  cause 
he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  wrath  of 
men,  and  jeopardized  the  advantages  of  his  high 
position.  And  now,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
Jesus  involves  the  abandonment  of  sin,  the  re- 
nouncing of  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the 
world,  exposure  to  the  scorn  of  men,  and  sacrifice 
of  selfish  life.  It  is  well  to  ponder  the  sternest 
truths  that  relate  to  our  spiritual  well-being. 
And  here  rises  one  that  merits  our  prof  oundest 
thoughtf  ulness.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  man 
allows  not  of  double  allegiance.  We  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon.  We  must  either  be 
on  Christ^s  side  or  against  Him.  He  that  would 
follow  Jesus  must  '^  deny  himself  *'  and  "  take 
up  His  cross.'*  He  that  would  buy  the  field  in 
which  immortal  treasure  lies  concealed  must 
"  sell  all  that  he  hath."  He  that  would  "  save  " 
the  life  of  his  soul  must  "  die  to  the  world  "  and 
be  "  crucified  with  Christ.'*  Rather  than  imperil 
earthly  possessions,  Pilate  ignored  justice  and 
right,  and  there  are  millions  like  him,  who, 
loving  this  present  world,  barter  immortal  birth- 
rights for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  give  up,  for 
things  that  perish  in  the  using,  the  golden 
sceptre  and  tiie  starry  crown.  "A  thousand 
worlds  so  bought  were  bought  too  dear  **  I 

3.  Men  do  mis  despite  powerful  admonitions 
and  restraints.  In  every  man  there  is  a  con- 
science, and  conscience  is  always  on  the  side  of 
Jesus.  Until  seared  and  stifled  it  faithfully 
presents  the  claims  of  Jesus  and  pleads  His 
cause.  Friends  admonish  and  persuade.  All 
the  sympathies  of  human  kinship  are  often 
brought  to  bear  to  effect  decision  in  favour 
of  Jesus.  Pastors,  men  of  God,  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  "  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,** 
entreat  men  to  be  reconciled,  and  God*s  Holy 
Spirit  often  sends  into  men*s  hearts  strange 
fears  and  dread  of  the  hereafter,  as  He  sent 
dreams  into  the  mind  of  Pilate*s  wife.     But 


against  aU  this  remonstrance  and  penmasion 
men  too  often  surrender  Jesus.  Conscience 
appeals  in  vain.  Friends,  kindred,  and  pastora 
are  powerless  to  oppose  Uie  carnal  mind ;  and 
the  Spirit  of  God,  after  long  striving,  returns 
like  Noah*s  dove,  without  a  leaf  of  hope  or 
promise  of  success. 
In  closing,  I  submit  two  remarks : 

1.  The  question  propounded  in  the  text  b 
one  that  every  man  must  answer.  The  qaestion 
— ^how  personal  it  is  I  "  What  shall  /  do  tbea 
with  Jesus  ?  "  The  answer  cannot  be  delegate-! 
to  another.  The  soul  of  every  man  finds  thi? 
prisoner  at  its  bar.  Bom  of  Adam's  race  and 
endowed  by  God  with  the  high  gifts  of  immor- 
tality and  free  will,  the  position,  the  constitution 
of  every  soul,  invests  it  with  the  dreadful  pre- 
rogative of  judgeship.  This  work  explains  the 
enigma  of  life.  So  surely  as  Christ*s  mission  to 
earth  had  for  its  purpose  the  sacrifice  of  Himself 
as  the  sin-offering  for  men,  so  certainly  is  it  the 
mission  of  every  soul  bom  among  men  to  receive 
or  reject,  to  pass  judgment  on  tEe  Son  of  God. 

2.  The  answer  of  this  question  in  Pilate's  case 
decided  the  fate  of  Jesus — ^in  the  case  of  every 
other  man  it  settles  his  own  fate.  Oh,  Thou 
lonely,  wasted,  thorn-crowned  Man,  we  see  Thee 
now  as  Thou  standest  at  Pilate's  bar.  Strong 
bulls  of  Bashan  compass  Thee  about  As  a 
lamb  before  her  shearers  is  dumb  so  Thoa 
openest  not  Thy  mouth.  No  man  pleads  for 
Thee.  Innocence  and  justice  and  goodness  are 
on  Thy  side,  but  their  voices  are  over-mastered 
by  Pilate's  passion,  lust,  and  fear.  Thy  fate  i< 
sealed  and  Thou  must  die  I  But  the  scene 
changes.  Jesus  is  now  exalted  above  all  mortal 
hate.  The  pains  of  death  are  loosed  and  the 
grave  is  robbed  of  its  spoil.  He  is  no  longer 
the  "  Man  of  sorrows,**  but  the  "  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead.**  The  everlasting  gates  have  been 
lifted  up,  and  the  "  King  of  glory  **  has  been 
welcomed  back  by  all  the  "company  of 
Heaven.**  His  work  is  "  finished  **  and  glorified 
with  all  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was ;  "  He  sees  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  is  satisfied.'*  But  in  the  world  He 
has  left  His  trial  is  still  progressing.  Trans- 
ferred from  Pilate*s  hall,  the  judgment  seat  is 
erected  in  every  man*s  conscience.  The  wonls 
of  Pilate's  question  are  echoing  in  each  hnman 
soul.  But,  oh  I  how  changed  are  the  issnw 
which  the  answer  of  that  question  involves.  Ij 
is  not  now  the  dear  life  of  Jesus,  but  the  fate  of 
the  soul  itself.  Life  or  death  1  Eternal  life 
with  God,  or  banishment  from  His  presence 
and  from  the  glory  of  EUs  power  for  ever  I 
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TOE  CHRISTIAN'S  EXALTED  POSITION. 

^'Thou  hast  found  grace  in  My  sight;  and  I  know 
thee  by  name."— Ezod.  xxxiii.  ]?. 

There  are  hours  in  every  man's  experience 
when  he  seems  to  himself  to  be  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  world's  great  machinery — only 
like  a  drop  in  the  river  mat  is  flowing  on  con- 
tinually. Though  possessed  of  reason  and 
intelligence,  he  sees  dumb  creatures  around  him 
du  by  instinct  what  he  cannot  do.  The  bee 
constructs  a  more  perfect  cell  than  he  can  make. 
He  feels  small  in  comparison  with  the  works 
of  creation  that  stand  before  him  in  their 
magnitude.  When  he  sees  the  expanse  of 
heaven,  with  its  multitudes  of  worlds,  he  is  led 
to  exclaim,  "  What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him  ?  "  But  it  is  possible  for  man  to  lift 
himself  up,  and  take  his  exalted  place  in  the 
universe.  Though,  as  Pascal  says,  he  is  a  feeble 
reed,  yet  he  is  a  thinking  and  conscious  being. 
Though  he  be  carried  away  by  some  blast  of 
temptation,  he  is  conscious  of  having  powers 
which,  under  available  conditions,  can  enable 
him  to  rise,  and  not  yield  again.  He  might 
vrell  despair  if  left  to  himseK  and  to  his  sur- 
ronndings.  But  he  has  the  assurance  of  God's 
penonal  care.  Such  an  assurance  had  Moses  as 
expressed  in  the  text,  and  we  may  have  the 
f&ffle.  The  assurance  given  by  God  to  Moses, 
in  the  text,  is  expressive  of  the  Christian's 
privilege.  "  I  know  thee  by  name."  A  name 
implies  personality.  The  Christian,  though 
rekted  to  others,  is  an  individual  by  himself, 
and  is  so  recognized  by  God.  The  Divine 
influence  he  is  under  tends  to  develop  his 
personality ;  and  the  more  he  is  under  it  the 
more  be  is  himself,  in  the  true  sense.  Sin  dis- 
humanizes.  The  Christian  holds  relations  to 
God  as  a  person — he  is  the  son  of  a  King,  and 
heir  to  a  kingdom  and  crown  in  heaven.  In 
the  life  beyond  this  his  personality  will  not  dis- 
appear, but  be  more  fully  called  out  and  recog- 
nized than  ever. 

Ptrtonal  rdaJtion*  God  knows  every  Chris- 
tian as  sustaining  a  near  relation  to  Him.  He 
iB  His  child.  Men  under  the  influence  of  sin 
live  very  much  after  the  course  of  the  laws 
of  material  nature.  They  are  acted  upon, 
rather  than  acting  out  themselves.  They  act 
a-s  if  they  were  in  no  degree  responsible  to  a 
bigher  Being.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that 
we  can  often  calculate  in  regard  to  the  sinful 
acts  of  men  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  can 
in  regard  to  physical  epidemics.  Sin  confounds 
men  and  tmngs.  The  feeling  of  sinful  men 
tends  to  the  conclusion :  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die."  But  true  religion 
eeparates  man  from  the  mass  of  human  beings 
around  him — brings  out  his  individuality  ;  and 
others  feel  the  power  of  this,  coming  forth  from 
his  presence.    He  rites  to  true  manhood,  and 
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stands  as  upon  a  rock.     The  apostle  could 
exclaim,  "  None  of  these  things  move  me." 

Intimate  fellowship*  Christians  are  so  nearly 
related  to  God,  that  they  ere  the  special  objects 
of  His  gracious  care.  They  are  ever  viewed 
with  the  eye  of  love.  A  door  of  access  is 
always  open  to  them.  The  Bible  may  be  taken 
away,  but  the  Christian  holds  communion  with 
his  heavenly  Father  in  prayer.  Bunyan  is  shut 
up  in  Bedford  jail  for  years,  but  stone  walls  and 
iron  bars  could  not  shut  out  the  light.  All 
needed  help  will  be  given.  Men  are  often  in 
despair  in  the  conflict  of  life.  But  the  child  of 
God  has  the  promise  of  all  needed  strength. 
As  God  was  the  protector  and  refuge  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  so  the  Lord 
is  round  about  His  people  in  everyage,  impart- 
ing to  them  the  help  they  need.  His  attributes 
are  as  a  wall  round  about  them.  There  are 
duties  growing  out  of  this  relationship  existing 
between  believers  and  God.  Every  man  should 
honour  his  name  by  a  continuance  in  the  con- 
flict. He  has  the  name  before  God  and  angels ; 
he  should  show  his  manhood,  and  act  the  part 
of  a  brave  soldier  of  Christ.  Such  a  man's 
work  should  stand  out  in  distinction  from  the 
work  of  the  world.  As  Clirist  came  to  perform 
a  special  work,  so  the  follower  of  Him  is  called 
to  do  a  particular  work.  In  the  performance 
of  this  work,  life  assumes  its  true  grandeur. 


New  York, 


C.  D.  W.  Bridgman,  D.D. 


GIVING  AS  AN  ACT  OF  WORSHIP. 

"  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God.'*— Acts  x.  4. 

The  incident  of  which  the  text  forms  a  part 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Until  this  time,  the 
Gospel  had  been  ofEered  directly  only  to  tlie 
Jews.  Henceforth  it  is  to  be  offered  as  well 
to  the  devout  Gentiles.  This  man's  life  and 
character  had  been  a  source  of  great  perplexity 
to  the  apostles  and  early  Christians.  That  he 
was  a  good  man,  a  man  of  exemplary  habits,  of 
devoted  spirit,  of  great  benevolence,  and  of 
apparent  piety,  they  could  not  deny.  He 
worshipped  God,  he  gave  much  alms  to  the 
people,  he  taught  his  children  and  the  members 
of  his  household  the  duties  of  religion,  he  was  a 
man  of  much  prayer,  of  very  broad  and  liberal 
sympathies,  but  he  was  a  Gentile.  The  single 
thought  to  which  our  attention  is  to  be  directed 
in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  ike  alms  of 
Cornelius  went  up  as  a  memorial  be/ore  God. 
That  his  prayers  should  have  ascended  thus,  we 
are  not  surprised — this  is  easily  understood,  etc. 
But  his  alms  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  instru- 
mental in  the  procuring  of  God's  favour  as  his 
prayers.     We  have  before  us,  therefore,  the 
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intimation  at  least,  that  God  is  worshipped  by 
means  of  matCs  gifts.  In  order  to  the  further 
understanding  of  this  subject,  let  us  inquire : 

I.  What  is  worship  ?  It  will  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  question  to  say  that  love^  faUh^ 
and  obedience  are  the  graces  chiefly  exercised  in 
our  acts  of  spiritual  worship.  Of  course  we 
cannot  worship  whom  we  do  not  love.  Nor  can 
we  worship  Him  in  whom  we  do  not  believe. 
Much  less  can  we  worship  Him  whom  we 
refuse  to  obe^.  All  these  graces  are  neces- 
sarily present  in  true  spiritual  worship.  They 
are  implied  in  praise,  thanksgiving,  confession, 
supplication,  and  intercession,  and  where  they 
exist  we  have  all  the  essential  conditions  of 
acceptable  worship.  But  external  acts  are  some- 
times required  as  well  as  internal  conditions. 
Outward  forms  are  enjoined.  Under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices, etc.  Under  the  New,  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  together  with 
such  other  forms  as  may  be  expressive  of  this 
required  inward  state.  That  we  may  not  hide 
our  light  under  a  bushel  —  that  we  may  give 
tangible  form  to  our  love,  faith,  and  obedience; 
that  God  may  be  publicly  glorified,  and  that 
those  about  us  may  be  benefited,  we  are 
required  to  worship  Him  in  the  use  of  external 
and  visible  forms. 

II.  Are  these  essential  conditions  op  wor- 
ship EVER  FOUND  IN  ALMSGIVING?      Giving  is 

a  most  natural  expression  of  the  three  essential 
graces  named.  They  are  employed  in  the 
word  "memorial" — that  which  brings  to  re- 
membrance. See  Leviticus  ii.  2,  16.  The 
same  Greek  word  in  the  Septuagint. 

Observe .  All  giving  is  n>ot  worship.  If  it  is 
not  unto  God,  if  done  grudgingly,  if  done  with 
low  conceptions  of  the  duty,  it  may  be  offensive. 

III.  Advantages  of  giving  as  an  act  of 
WORSHIP.  1.  It  lifts  the  whole  department  of 
Christian  duty  to  a  higher  plane.  It  removes 
it  from  the  region  of  beggary.  It  no  longer 
treats  God  as  if  He  was  some  Lazarus  seeking 
the  crumbs  that  otherwise  we  would  give  to 
the  dogs.  2.  It  makes  giving  a  joyous  service. 
3.  It  makes  giving  a  means  of  grace. 


Pittsburgh, 


F.  W.  Beatty,  D.D. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND  LOVE. 

^  Therein  is  the  ri^teousness  of  God  revealed 
from  faith  to  faitli,'^  &c.— Rom.  i.  17, 18. 

Two  natures  are  our  study — that  of  God  and 
that  of  man.  Nine-tenths  of  the  world's  liter- 
ature are  made  up  from  these  studies.  What 
helps  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  advances  our 
knowledge  of  God,  just  as  the  blue  of  the  vast 
heavens  is  reflected  in  a  single  drop  of  water. 
The  two  central  facia  of  God's  character  here 


exhibited  are  His  righteousness  and  love.  He 
is  a  "  consuming  fire,"  because  He  is  love.  Life 
is  full  of  insoluble  mysteries.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  problems  that  enclose  us  like  wails 
of  adamant.  Whence  came  we,  and  whither 
do  we  go  ?  Flashes  of  light  fall  across  our 
way,  as  through  the  midnight  storm  the  glare 
of  lightning  for  a  moment  reveals  to  the 
traveller  the  precipice,  at  the  edge  of  which  be 
stands.  I  once  stood  in  a  churchyard  by  moon- 
light, and  looked  on  a  multitude  of  graves,  u 
the  stones  glistened  in  the  light  from  oat  a 
cloudless  sky.    The  lines  came  to  mind— 

'^  Beneath  our  feet  and  o'er  our  heads 
Are  mingled  warnings  given.'' 

The  moon  and  the  graveyard  had  each  alessoa 
The  silver  beauty  of  the  one  told  of  the  wreck 
and  debris  of  a  wasted  world,  scarred  and 
wrinkled,  showing  the  efEects  of  terrible  erup- 
tions ;  with  uo  atmosphere,  altogether  a  mystery 
that  baffles  our  conception.     This  naked,  fat- 
scathed  corpse  in  nie^ht's  pathway — the  moon— 
and  the  graves  of  Uie  dead  below,  not  sexed, 
as  are  the  dwellers  on  the  earth,  but  mingled 
together  in  decay,  cumbering  the  ground  with 
streets  of  death — what  have  these  to  tell  os? 
The  little  ones  you  have  lost,  they  know  the 
mystery  of  death;  but  how  well  have  they 
kept  the  secret  I    Never  can  they  be  questioned 
till  we  reach  the  other  side.    Bafi&ed,  yet  eager 
to  know,  we  turn  to  life  and  ask,  "  What  docs 
Nature  reveal  ?  "     Poor,  confuised   analogies 
reveal  law — a  uniformity  absolute  as  tyranny, 
merciless  as  death  I    Nature  is  truly  called  a 
vast  moral  hieroglyph.     That  was  a  terrible 
indictment  that  John  Stuart  Mill  made.    He 
said  that  nature  was  daily  doing  what  men  are 
hanged  for  doing.     She  impales  men,  crushes^ 
bums,  freezes,  and  poisons,  as  a  Domitian  never 
did ;  destroys  them  by  wdld  beasts,  and  by  the 
fiercer  violence  of  war.    Even  the  ChnJgtian 
observer  of  nature  sees  that  w^e  are  to  be  af- 
fected by  wrath  as  well  as  by  love.    Lurid 
colours  and  ghastly  shapes  in  nature  seem  to 
deepen  this  impression.      Storm,  earthquake, 
eclipse,  the  venom  and  violence  of  beast,  all 
suggest  the  same  lesson — the  revelation  of  the 
wrath  of  God.     John  Buskin  says  that  man  is 
half  serpent,  and  that  the  race  is  not  yet  free 
from  the  slime.    This  is  not  more  bitter  than 
the  prophetic  page.  'Mid  sinking  ships,  blighted 
harvests,  burning  towns,  it  seems  as  if  hcaren 
were  silent  to  the  cry  of  man.    We  ask  in 
agony,  "  Is  there  any  God  ?    Or  has  He  dis- 
owned creation  ?  "    What  says  conscience  ?  It 
says  that  God  exists,  and  that  we  are  alienated 
from  Him.     Our  sins  have  divided  Him  and  us. 
Sin  is  the  cause  of  a  disjointed,  ruined  world. 
and  of  all  its  sufferings.    As  to  a  remedy,  <^^ 
science  says,  "Be  reconciled  to  God."    But 
how  ?     She  is   silent.     But   if  wrath  is  seen 
in  nature,  love  is  seen  in  grace.    If  the  OW 
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Testmnent  is  a  book  of  Sinai,  the  New  is  one  of 
beatitudes.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  have  a  re- 
sponsive echo  in  our  own  heart — that  the  law 
is  holy,  just,  and  true.  Duty  is  the  stem,  yet 
sweet  voice  of  Qod.  It  needs  neither  flattery 
nor  intimidation.  Placed  before  the  soul,  the 
naked  law  extorts  reverence,  if  not  obedience. 
Salvation  by  righteousness  is  the  lesson  of  life ; 
the  way  thereof  is  Christ.  He  is  the  only 
bridge  over  the  abyss.  He  gives  forgiveness 
for  the  past,  and  strength  to  keep  the  law  for 
the  future.  He  was  "  made  sin  for  us,  that 
we  ntfght  be  the  righteousness  of  God."  By 
first  realising  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  the 
sinfulness  of  sin,  we  shall  come,  by  faith  in 
Christ,  to  walk  after  the  Spirit  and  not  after 
the  flesh.  Filled  with  the  peace  of  God  there 
will  come,  even  out  of  earth's  jarring  discords, 
heavenly  music,  the  voice  of  adoring  praise. 
Righteousness  and  truth,  in  the  gospel,  meet 
together,  mercy  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other.  It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  should 
perish.  He  appeals  to  us  as  a  heart-broken 
father ;  as  a  neglected  wife,  mother,  or  lover  ; 
as  a  disowned  prince  to  his  rebellious  legions, 
to  return  unto  Him.  He  waits  to  bless  us.  In 
the  imagery  of  heaven,  the  throne  suggests 
law,  the  rainbow,  hope,  and  the  emerald,  mercy. 
Let  ns  now,  therefore,  rejoice  in  His  character 
u)d  in  His  law,  in  that  righteousness  which  is 
revealed  from  faith  to  faith.  Let  us  rejoice, 
I'  for  He  Cometh  to  judge  the  earth ;  He  shall 
judge  the  world  with  righteousness,  and  the 
people  with  His  truth." 


hmdon. 


F.  W,  Farrar,  D.D. 


THE  LEPER'S  CURE. 

"And  behold  there  came,"  etc.—  Matt.  viii.  1—3. 

This  simple  story  records  the  healing  of  an 
outcast  from  society.  It  is  written  as  all  Scrip- 
tare,  for  our  benefit,  and  to  illustrate  the  grace 
of  God  our  Saviour.  1.  Notice  the  Upei^t 
faith.  It  was  no  ordinary  faith.  He  doubtless 
Wd  heard  Christ.  He  was  convinced  of  His 
almightiness.  More  than  this,  he  felt  that 
Christ  was  as  willing,  as  He  was  able,  to  heal. 
He  acted  accordingly.  2.  Christ's  treatment 
^  the  leper.  He  had  compassion  on  him. 
There  was  tenderness  in  His  look.  More  than 
this,  He  approached  and  talked  with  him.  He 
even  laid  His  hand  on  the  leprous  flesh  and 
healed  it  Let  us  remember:— (1)  That  this 
disease^  is  a  type  of  moral  corruption.  The 
worid  is  a  lazar-house.  But  He  who  did  so 
much  for  the  body,  is  able  to  do  much  for  the 
soul.  Men  do  not  realize  the  need  of  cure. 
Invalids  spend  money,  and  travel  to  distant 
lands,  to  recover  healUi.  But  the  soul  is  more 
than  the  body.  Many,  indeed,  are  reckless  of 
^h.    The  pulpit  ought  to  rebuke  man's  culp- 


able neglect  of  natural  laws;  still  more,  his 
indifference  to  the  affairs  of  his  soul.  (2)  That 
God's  grace  alone  can  effect  a  cure.  Leprosy 
was  supposed  to  be  incurable,  unless  by  the 
miraculous  agency  of  God.  Recall  the  story  of 
Naaman.  Nothing  but  the  washing  of  regener- 
ation can  cleanse  the  disease  of  sin.  We  must 
come  to  the  fountain  opened  for  all  uncleanness. 
(3)  We  see  the  power  of  prayer.  Christ  heard 
and  answered  the  piteous  cry,  *^  Make  me  clean ; 
Thou  canst  if  Thou  wilt,  and  I  believe  that 
Thou  wilt."  There  is  no  sin  so  deep  but  that 
this  blood  will  cleanse.  Whosoever  will,  let 
him  come.  His  application  for  pardon  and 
purity  will  not  go  unheeded.  Now  is  the 
accepted  time.  No  leprous  soul  can  enter  the 
heavenly  city.  I  once  preached  in  the  English 
church  on  Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem.  The  bishop 
and  clergy  were  there.  Worsliippers  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  were  there,  but  no  leper. 
Had  one  appeared,  the  people  would  have  risen 
and  fled.  So  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  there 
is  no  place  but  for  the  pure  in  heart.  Christ 
prepares  mansions  for  them.  Is  one  awaiting 
you? 

W.  Wight,  M.A. 
Bade, 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS. 
Matt.  iv.  1 — U. 

I.  Divinely  permitted  (ver,  1).  1.  The 
baptized  Sa^riour  becomes  llie  second  Adam. 

(1)  As  the  first  Adam  was  tested  in  behalf  of 
his  natural  posterity,  the  second  Adam  is  tested 
for  His  spiritual  posterity  (Rom.  v.  18,  19). 

(2)  As  the  first  Adam  was  tested  in  a  garden 
of  plenty,  the  second  Adam  was  tested  in  a 
wilderness  of  want.  2.  This  test  was  necessary 
(Heb.  ii.  17,  18 ;  iv.  15 ;  v.  8,  9). 

II.  Humanly  conditioned  (ver.  2).  1.  The 
fasting  doubtless  was  occasioned  by  our  Lord's 
spiritual  exercise  in  preparing  Himself  for  His 
Messianic  work.  2.  His  spiritual  ecstasy  fol- 
lowed by  physical  hunger. 

III.  Diabolically  caused.  1.  The  tempta- 
tion was  not  subjective  (ver.  3).  (1)  No  tact 
in  God's  Word  more  clearly  stated  than  the 
existence  of  a  real,  personal  devil. 

IV.  Cunningly  planned.  1.  To  Jesus  when 
hungered  the  tempter  said :  **  Bread."  2.  To 
Jesus  yearning  for  a  Divine  token  the  tempter 
said :  "  Cast  Thyself  down."  3.  To  Jesus  long- 
ing for  the  conquest  of  the  world  the  tempter 
said:  "AU  these  things  will  I  give  Thee, 
if" . 

V.  Successfully  resisted.  1.  The  weapon 
of  the  tempted  Jesus — "  It  is  written."  2.  The 
victory  of  the  tempted  Jesus  —  "  Then  the 
devil  leaveth  Him.  3.  Divine  comfort  for 
the  tempted  Jesus — "  Angels  came  and  minis- 
tered to  Him." 

Practical  Lessons.    1.  Jesus  was  tempted, 

H  2 
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not  for  Himself,  but  for  us  Hleb.  ii.  18). 
2.  We  are  exposed  to  the  same  aiabolic  power 
(Eph.  vi.  12;  1  Peter  v.  8).  3.  Faith  in 
Jesus  the  condition  of  victory  over  the  tempter 
(1  John  V.  6;  James  iv.  7  (1.  c);  Eph.  vi. 
13—17). 

D.  C.  Hughes,  A.M. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

EzBKiEL  xlviL  3 — 5. 

In  this  chapter  the  prophet  has  a  vision  of  the 
holy  waters  that  issue  from  the  temple  at  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  and  flow  out  from  it 
under  the  ground  to  break  forth  outside  the 
city's  wall,  and  pursue  their  course  eastward. 
1.  Explain  its  symbolism.^  Their  way  ran 
from  the  temple  through  the  desert  and  on  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  No  flower  blossoms,  no  tree 
thrives  in  the  wilderness  of  sand ;  no  fish  live 
in  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  coming  into  it  alive,  remain 
but  to  die.  Symbols  these  of  unfruitfulness 
and  death  in  trespasses  and  sins.  2.  Four 
measurements  are  made  at  distances  from  each 
other  of  a  thousand  cubits  each.  Three  things 
are  here  to  be  noted :  1st,  the  progress  of  the 
waters;  2nd,  their  increasing  depth,  volume, 
and  power;  and  3rd,  their  destination.  3. 
Results.  The  holy  waters  reclaim  the  desert ; 
they  heal  the  Dead  Sea,  and  produce  beauty, 
fertility,  and  life.  Those  places  that  will  not 
receive  them  are  left  unhealed ;  they  continue 
to  be  miry  places  and  given  over  to  salt  (Jer. 
xvii.  6).  4.  Prophetical :  —  (a)  Of  extent. 
There  are  four  measurements.  The  waters  of 
life  are  to  flow  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  to  every  waste  place  and  every  dead  sea. 
(6)  Of  depth.  This  relates  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  nations  to  whom  these  waters 
flow.  They  sweeten  and  freshen  life,  and  per- 
meate civilization.  "  At  first,''  it  has  been  well 
said,  *^  the  Word  of  God  seems  to  us  like  water 
which  reaches  only  the  ankles ;  one  thinks  it  is 
not  so  deep  he  will  easily  wade  through.  But 
when  a  man  reflects  diligently,  with  earnest 
prayer,  then  his  understanding  is  more  and 
more  opened  in  the  Divine  illumination ;  then 
it  already  reaches  his  knees — he  acquires  a  far 
higher  esteem  for  it  (Ps.  cxix.  129).  When  he 
advances  farther,  he  gets  always  deeper  into 
the  hidden  wisdom,  and  Holy  Writ  is  to  him  a 
water  which  comes  to  his  loins ;  he  is  so  capti- 
vated therewith,  that  he  finds  in  it  his  highest 
satisfaction,  and  forgets,  because  of  it,  every- 
thing else  in  the  world.  Finally,  it  becomes  a 
water  through  which  he  must  swim ;  he  cannot 
fathom  the  mysteries  "  (Eph.  iil  18).  (c)  Of 
time.  Proximately  we  may  observe  four 
epochs  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel.    Its  origin 

>  See  "  Katoral  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Language," 
p.  I3a 


is  in  the  temple  and  the  house  of  God.  Before 
it  can  flow  outward,  the  fountain  must  first  be 
located  at  the  altar.  Before  it  can  babble 
up  outside  the  city,  salvation  roust  be  fully 
preached  to  the  Jews.  And  now  the  waters 
begin  to  flow  and  freshen,  and  make  fruitful  in 
spiritual  abundance  every  heart  and  place  into 
which  they  have  entrance.  These  epochs  mar 
be  synchronized  as  follows :  —  (1)  The  period 
for  the  planting  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
Romnn  Empire  from  33  to  325  a.d.  (2)  The 
period  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gennasic 
tribes,  and  the  rising  nations  of  Europe,  from 
325  to  1085.  (3)  The  period  of  the  Refoma- 
tion,  from  1085  to  1660.  (4)  The  period  of 
the  final  evangelization  of  the  worid,  from 
1660  on  to  that  bright  and  happy  day  of  the 
future  (Qtod  grant  it  may  come  in  our  time), 
when  uie  work  shall  have  been  fully  accom- 
plished, and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lnord  shall 
cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
We  may  here  speak  of  facilities  for  doing  the 
work,  and  such  review  of  it  as  shall  show  what 
was  done  in  the  way  of  progress  and  success  in 
heathen  lands  during  the  last  year. 

L.  0.  Thompson. 
Ifew  Torh 


THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  TEN  COMMAND- 
MENTS. 

Exonus  XX.  2. 

PiCTURB  the  scene — its  sublimity  and  grandear, 
amidst  which  the  moral  law  was  given.  We 
here  learn  where  Moses  got  this  law.  The 
preface  contains  three  important  statements:— 

I.  I  AH  THB  Lord.  A  wonderfol  revelation 
of  God*s  being,  personality,  nature,  character, 
and  attributes,  is  contained  in  His  names  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  other 
language  in  the  world  that  has  such  a  rich  and 
original  treasury  of  Divine  names  as  the  He- 
brew : — JehovflJi,  Elohim,  Ruach,  Eloah,  Ejhe, 
Jah,  El,  Jehovah -Sabaoth,  Eljon,  Shaddai, 
Adonai,  etc.  He  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to- 
day and  for  ever. 

II.  I  AM  THY  God.  This  is  universal  in  its 
extent  and  marvellous  in  its  condescension. 
Who  can  exclude  himself  ?  To  whom  does  not 
tiie  word  "thy"  apply?  From  the  gracious 
revelations  of  truth  contained  in  the  Diviw 
names,  every  one  may  claim  that  the  true  and 
only  God  is  his  God. 

III.  I  AM  THY  Saviour.  I  Lave  brought 
thee  out  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage, 
with  a  mighty  hand  and  stretched-out  arm. 
By  the  right  of  proprietorship  and  propinquitr 
Christ  hath  redeemed  thee  from  sin,  death,  and 
hell.  This  brings  the  Redeemer  into  the 
closest  relations  with  those  He  saves  from  sins. 

Enforce:—!.  The  ground  of  right    2.  TIjs 
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natore  of  datj.  3.  The  obligation  to  keep 
al]  His  commandments.  4.  The  foundation  of 
lore,  obedience,  service,  and  wonship. 


WORDS  OP  THE  RISEN  LORD  TO  A 
SUFFERING   CHURCH. 

Rbv.  iL8— 11. 

L  WOBDS  RniKDINO  TH8M  OF  THE  ALL-8UF- 
FICIENCr  OF  THE  GBACB  OF  HiM  WHO  ADDRESSED 

THEX.  1.  He  is  the  uncreated  and  Eternal  One 
(ver.  8).  2.  He,  the  uncreated  and  Eternal 
One,  had  died  for  them,  and  now  liyes  in  their 
behalf  (ver.  8). 

II.  Words  of  touching  sympathy.  1.  Sym- 
pathy arising  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  state  (ver.  9).  2.  Such  sympathy  would 
awaken  deepest  interest  for  them  in  Him  who 
addressed  them. 

III.  Words  of  inspiring  encouragement 
(ver.  10).  1.  They  were  exhorted  to  be  hopeful, 
i^otwithstanding  that  sufEering  awaited  them. 
(1) "  Thou  Shalt  suffer."  (2)  "  Pear  not."  (3) 
This  teaches  that  suffering  should  not  appal 
Ood's  children.  2.  They  were  exhorted  to  be 
hopeful,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  that 
the  Devil  would  be  victorious  over  them  for  a 
little eeason.  (1)  "The  devil  shall  cast  some 
©f  70U  into  prison."  (2)  "Ye  shall  have 
tribulation  ten  days."  (3)  "  Fear  none  of  those 
tbings.*'  (4)  Satanic  agency  is  a  great  mystery, 
bat  no  cause  of  dismay.  3.  They  were  ex- 
borted  to  be  hopeful  in  view  of  suffering,  be- 
cause their  sufferings  were  only  tests  of  cha- 
racter. (1)  "That  ye  may  be  tried."  (2)  "For 
in  tbe  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation."  (3) 
"Through  much  tribulation  ye  must  enter 
tbe  kingdom  of  God."  (4)  "Brethren,  think 
it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which 
is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing 
happened  to  you." 

IV.  Words  of  gracious  promise  ^ver.  10). 
1-  The  nature  of  true  faithfulness.  (1)  Faith- 
fnlnesa  defined :  "  Firm  in  adherence  to  truth 
Md  duty ;  *'  "  True  to  allegiance ;  "  "  Exact  in 
attending  to  commands  ;  "  "Trustworthy."  (2) 
These  definitions  imply  two  things,  a.  That 
Bome  duty,  service,  or  command  is  to  be  ren- 
dered or  obeyed,  b.  That  such  duty,  service, 
or  command  will  be  rendered  or  obeyed  thor- 
^'^gWy,  cheerfully,  and  honestly.  2.  The  nature 
of  Christian  faithfulness.  (1)  It  has  the  noblest 
incentives.  (2)  It  has  the  holiest  motives.  (3) 
"has  the  grandest  ends.  3.  The  duration  of 
CliTistian  f aithf ulness— "  Unto  death."  (1) 
There  is  no  honourable  discharge  from  Christian 
service  m  the  present  sphere.  (2)  There  are 
^0  furloughs  granted  by  the  Captain  of  Sal- 
tation to  any  soldier  of  the  Cross.  (3)  "  Unto 
death"  are  the  terms  of  enlistment    4.  The 


reward  of  Christian  faithfulness.  (1)  A  reward 
of  the  highest  possible  dignity.  (Ver.  10) :  "  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life."  a.  This  promise  implies  tho 
dignity  of  kingship,  (t)  This  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  song  of  the  redeemed :  "  And  hath  made 
us  kings  andpriests  unto  Qod  and  His  Fa&er." 
(»t)  Again  Christ  says:  "To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me  on  My 
throne."  Kings  onlv  sit  officially  on  thrones  I 
(2^  A  reward  of  the  highest  blessedness  of 
bemg,  conjoined  with  the  most  exalted  dignity 
of  position :  "  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
LIFE  I ''  a.  "  Life,"  as  used  by  our  Lord  as  a 
figure  of  future  condition  of  His  disciples, 
means  more  than  mere  existence;  it  means 
existence  in  a  state  of  blessedness,  joy,  glorv. 
b.  This  is  evident ;  from  other  places  where  the 
Christianas  crown  is  spoken  of.  Paul,  in  1  Cor. 
ix.  25,  calls  it  "  an  incorruptible  crown."  In  2 
Tim.  iv.  8,  he  calls  it  "  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness." In  1  Pet  V.  4,  it  is  called  "a  crown  of 
glory."  c.  These  three  terms  are  descriptive 
of  the  state  of  dignity  and  blessedness  implied  in 
the  expression, " crown  of  life.*'  "Incorrupt- 
ible "  means  imperishable,  enduring.  "  Crown 
OF  righteousness  "  means  that  the  position  has 
been  awarded  according  to  the  highest  claim  of 
holiness.  "  Crown  of  qlort  "  means  a  crown 
of  dazzling  splendour  and  brilliancy.  When 
applied  to  the  condition  of  Christ's  faithful 
ones  in  His  kingdom,  it  implies  a  condition  of 
spiritual  perfectness  in  holiness,  righteousness, 
and  moral  splendour,  whose  radiance  will  be 
noticeable  even  in  the  coming  kingdom  of  light 
and  glory.  These  are  not  mere  human  meta- 
phors; tiiey  are  the  terms  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  uses  to  set  forth  the  ineffable  reward  that 
awaits  eyery  faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

Practical  Questions.  1.  Will  it  not  pay  to 
work  for  Jesus  ?  (1)  There  can  be  no  faith- 
fulness where  no  service  is  rendered.  2.  Is 
our  eye  fixed  on  the  Master  when  we  work  for 
Him?  (1)  Faithful  work  means  honest  work, 
conscientious  work,  work  for  Christ's  glory, 
and  Christ's  glory  alone.  3.  Do  we  believe 
that  Christ  has  special  rewards  for  those  who 
are  faithful  ?  (1)  What  does  the  Master  say  ? — 
"  Behold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  My  reward  is 
with  Me,  to  give  to  every  man  according  as  his 
work  shall  be  "  (Rev.  xxii.  12).  "  Every  man 
shall  receive  his  own  reward^  according  to  his 
own  labour"  (1  Cor.  iii.  8).  •'  Of  the  Lord  ye 
shall  receive  uie  reward  01  the  inheritance ;  for 
ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ "  (Col.  iii.  24).  «  Every 
man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest  The  day 
shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by 
fire,  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of 
what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  .  .  . 
he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work 
shall  be  burnt,  he  shall  suffer  loss,  but  he  him- 
self shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire  "  (1  Cor. 
iii.  13—15). 
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SANC5TIPICATI0N. 

"  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly," 
&c.,  1  Thssb.  y.  23. 

FiBST,  tohat  is  this  sanctification  invoked  by 
St.  Paul  in  behalf  of  the  church  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  from  the  God  of  peace  ?  Second,  where 
is  the  necessity  for  it,  that  so  vehement  a  desire 
should  be  expressed  ?  Third,  how  is  it  to  be 
realized? 

I.  Thkrb  is  pbesupposbd  the  accomplish- 
ment IN  OUR  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  PREPARATORY 

STAGES  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE.     We  have  been 
renewed  and  felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.     We  are  in  the  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.     The  possibilities  and  powers  of 
growth  have  been  started.     Then  sanctification 
implies  thorough  renovation,  full  growth  in 
principle,  purity  of  heart,  the  full  assurance  of 
laith,  a  hope  full  of  glory,  and  supreme  love  to 
God.     "  Sanctify  you  wholly ;  '*  this  is  a  quali- 
tative expression,  implying  depth  and  thorough- 
ness ;   deliverance    from   evil   thoughts,  that 
minister  to  proud,  sensuous,  malign  passions  ; 
deliverance  from  a  wrong  spirit ;  sincere  obe- 
dience to  God ;  full  conformity  to  His  will ; 
in  a  word,  to  be  "  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God."     And    then,    qtuintiiatively — implying 
the  entireness  of  the  renovation  through  the 
whole  nature — spirit,  soul,  and  body.     Spirit  is 
the  highest  faculty  in  man,  the  core  of  his 
personality.     Reason  is  its  power  of  intuition. 
The  possession  of  a  spirit  is  peculiar  to  man 
alone  of  all  creatures  on  earth.    The  soul  is  the 
lower  principle  of  animal  life — the  life-centre — 
found  in  man  and  animal — possessed  of  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation  and  of  society,  with 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion.    This  in  man 
is  acted  upon  from  above  by  the  spirit ;  and  it 
in  turn  acts  upon  the  body,  the  material  organ 
of  both  spirit  and  soul.    The  spirit,  rational, 
responsible,    immortal,    is    sanctified    wholly^ 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  is  so  received  as  that 
His  influence  brings  every  thought  into  captivity 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  so  that  the  whole 
intellectual  man  is  protected  against  error,  and 
the  perceptive  power  in  the  sanctified  spirit, 
whicn  furnishes  an  immediate,  experimental 
knowledge  of  God,  is  strong  and  clear;   and 
the  human  spirit  enjoys  satisfying  communion 
with  the  Father  of  spirits.    The  soul  is  sanc- 
tified and  kept  blameless  when  it  is  preserved 
from  pollution  through  unregulated  instincts 
and  passions.     It  is  sanctified  when  it  is  in  due 
subjection  to  the  spirit,  and  has  the  divinely- 
moved  spirit  to  actuate  and  control  it,  as  it 
controls  the  body.     The    body  is  sanctified 
when  its  instinctive  wants  are  ruled  by  the 
higher  powers  of  the  man,  and  made  tributary 
to  his  highest  good ;   and  its  members  made 
instruments  of  holiness.    Thus  tlie  dangerous 
error  is  guarded  against,  which  supposes  that 
the  spirit  might  serve  God,  while  through  the 


infirmities  of  the  flesh,  the  members  of  the 
body  might  serve  sin. 
U.  Inquire  in  what  stands  the  xxcessitt 

FOR    THIS    sanctification  —  ENTIRE   AND  COl- 

prehensivb.    It   might  be  answered,  1.  Be- 
cause it  is  the  perfect  and  fitting  development 
of  all  the  preparatory    processes  and  experi- 
ences of  religious  life.     What  explains  the 
riddle  of  the  babe  but  the  grown-up  man?   Of 
what  use  are  first  principles,  if  not  followed 
out,  whether  in  learning,  science,  or  art?  To 
know  the  alphabet  and  nothing  more  will  nem 
lead  any  one  to  the  accomplishment  of  reading. 
The  axioms  of  a  science  are  like  the  foundi- 
tions  of  a  house — ^meant  to  build  something  on. 
So  in  religion.     Many  seem  to  think  the  ele- 
mentary  principles  of   religion  —  repentance, 
faith,  conversion — all-sufficient    They  are,  ia 
fact,  only  rudiments,  with  possibilities  of  expao* 
sion.    Upon  their  expansion,  growth,  perf  ectiun, 
depends  all  their  value.     2.   Because  of  th« 
danger  of  losing  the  rudiments — ^the  early  pn- 
mise   of  religious  life   and  character— attair^ 
ments  already  made,  if  we  do  not  seek  tb« 
thorough  renovation,  the  full  capacity  of  fniit- 
bearing  which  the  text  points  out    We  boid 
our  primary  enjoyments,  the  early  oonvictioia 
of  our  faith,  by  the  tenure  of  constant  improve 
ment    To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  while 
from  him  that  hath  not,  because  he  has  made 
no  improvement,  shall  be  taken  away  what  l« 
hath.    3.  We  should  earnestly  seek  this  com- 
plete sanctification,  because  our  attainments  m 
religion  in  the  present  life  will  determine  and 
materially   affect  our  eternal  destiny  in  the 
world  to  come.    He  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.    Aifci 
moreover,  he  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
sparingly.    So  that  while  the  rewards  of  tLe 
ifte  to  come  are  all  of  grace,  yet  there  shall  be 
observed  a  strict  rule  of  proportion  between 
the  sowing  in  this  life  and  the  reaping  in  tb? 
world  to  come.     In  considerations  of  this  kiri 
what  incentives  to  diligence    present  them- 
selves.    There  are  many  great  achievements 
which    lie,   possibly,  beyond    our    sphere  oi 
exertion  and  ambition,  of  heroic  missioiurj 
adventure  in  the  heart  of  pagan  lands,  i^ 
government  of  the  Church,  the  preaching  o* 
the  gospel — efforts  such  as  these  are  beyopJ 
your  humble  line  of  things,  in  the  common- 
places   of    life.     What  then?    Suppose  tk 
sublime  teaching  of  the  text  has  its  fulfilment 
in  us,  suppose  we — we,  even — should  be  saiK- 
tified  throughout  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  hi 
kept  blameless  to  the  coming  of  Christ:  com- 
pared with  our  destiny,  how  paltry  the  deeds  e. 
Csesar  and  Napoleon ;   how  mean  their  gli'^? 
by  the  side  of  the  heraldry  of  a  soul  which  ctn 
claim  God  as  his  Father,  eternal  heaven  as  his 
home,  and  a  crown  of  life  that  Xadeth  tvi 
away. 

Bishop  WioHTMi>'' 
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THE  MANIFESTATION  ON  HOREB. 

^Moees  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this 
gnat  sight." — Rzod.  iiL  1—6. 

We  propose  to  consider — 
I.  Some  of  the  leading  circumstances  of 

THIS  HISTORY,  CONSIDERED  AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
GuD'S  care  AND    CONDESCENSION    TOWARDS    HiS 

SCKFERINO  PEOPLE.  In  the  earlier  dispensa- 
tions of  religion,  God  taught  His  servants  His 
will,  not  so  much  by  written  communications 
as  by  visible  signs.  He  taught  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye  quite  as  much  as  by  the 
medium  of  the  ear.  Thus  Jacob  was  instructed 
by  the  vision  at  Bethel ;  Abraham  by  the  bum- 
ing  lamp ;  Noah  by  the  bow  in  the  cloud ;  the 
Israelites  by  the  brazen  serpent;  Gideon  by 
the  fleece  saturated  with  dew ;  and  here  Moses 
is  taught  6od*s  superintending  care  of  His 
Church  by  the  symbol  of  the  burning  bush. 
Three  things  are  memorable  here : — 

1.  The  time  in  which  it  occurred.  The  time 
of  IsraeTs  distress.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  one  tyrant,  and  the  time  of  the  coron- 
ation of  another,  for  though  tyrants  are  mortal, 
tifranrnj  is  a  long-lived  thing.  Consequently  it 
was  the  time  in  which  Israel  s  fears  were  multi- 
plied, and  their  afflictions  seemed  at  the  height. 
'^The  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of 
their  bondage."  The  darkest  hour  of  night  is 
that  which  precedes  the  breaking  of  the  day : 
&sd  God  interferes  when  all  hope  is  ^one,  and 
there  is  none  shut  up  or  left.  "  God  is  always 
a  refuge  and  strength ;  "  but  "  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble."  Stephen  has  a  remarkable 
expression  (Acts  vii.  17) :  "  When  the  time  of 
the  promise  drew  nigh,  which  God  had  shown 
to  Abraham,  the  people  grew  and  multiplied  in 
Egypt."  God  is  very  attentive  to  times  and 
Beasons,  and  has  His  eye  steadfastly  fixed  on 
the  promise,  as  He  would  have  ours  fixed  upon 
it  as  the  pole-star,  by  which  to  direct  our  course. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  Church's  prayers.  Their 
ciy  came  up  unto  God.  The  cry  of  faith  and 
prayer  is  always  sacred  to  the  ear  of  mercy, 
and  cannot  ascend  in  vain.  This  was  a  very 
earnest  cry,  and  a  very  united  one ;  and  it  is  the 
crj'  of  the  Church's  united  prayers  that  moves 
heaven.  It  was  the  time  also  in  which  the  faith 
of  Moses  was  put  to  the  utmost  possible  test. 


2.  The  Place — the  desert  of  Horeb.  Stephen 
says,  the  wilderness  of  Sinai — a  vast  range  of 
mountains  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  of  which 
Horeb  was  the  Western  peak,  and  Sinai  the 
Eastern  one.  But  it  was  a  desert :  yet  here  he 
saw  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush  —  God's 
great  and  gracious  manifestation  to  him.  This 
may  show  that  it  is  in  the  wilderness  that  God 
displays  His  gracious  dispensations  to  the  soul. 
Thus,  in  the  most  signal  instances,  scenes  of 
severe  trial  have  been  chosen  for  Divine  com- 
munications. Jacob  was  a  stranger  in  the 
land  when  God  spake  to  him  at  Bethel ;  Danid 
a  captive  in  Babylon  when  God  revealed  His 
prophecies  to  him ;  John  a  prisoner  in  Patmos 
when  he  beheld  the  glories  of  the  apocalyptic 
vision ;  and  Moses  an  exile  in  Midian  when  he 
shared  the  good-will  of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the 
bush.  It  seems  also  a  part  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pensations, that  those  who  are  destined  to  the 
highest  trusts  in  the  Church  of  God,  are  often 
trained  and  educated  by  the  action  of  trial  and 
of  vicissitude. 

3.  The  spectacle  iisd/^  which  produced  upon 
his  mind  an  impression  of  mingled  fear  and 
tenderness. — "Moses  hid  his  face,  and  was 
afraid  to  look  upon  God" — and  yet  he  ever 
after  thought  and  spoke  of  the  goodness  of 
Him  that  ^elt  in  the  bush.  It  was  a  sight  of 
fear,  and  a  sight  of  mercy. 

II.  The  AMPLE  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  THE  HIS- 
TORY CONVEYS.  It  teaches — 1.  That  there  is 
much  in  the  Divine  dispensations  to  His  people 
to  attract  and  repay  the  attention  of  every 
devout  and  intelligent  mind.  2.  That  God 
puts  honour  u|)on  those  who  seek  to  improve 
the  opportunities  of  religious  contemplation 
and  communion  with  Him  in  the  various  walks 
of  life.  "  When  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him."  3.  That 
Divine  manifestations  either  find  us  humble,  or 
make  us  so. — "Take  off  thy  shoes  from  thy 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground."  Whilst  there  is  everything  in  the 
gospel  to  inspire  hope,  there  is  nothing  to 
encourage  presumption.  In  approaching  that 
throne  of  purity  and  of  love,  "  where  angels 
tremble  as  they  gaze,"  the  emotion  of  rever- 
ence and  godly  fear  is  the  most  appropriate  to 

our  sinfulness. 

8.  T. 
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The  Book  of  Gknesis,  and  Part  of  the  Book 
OF  BxoDUB :  a  Revised  Version  with  Marginal 
References,  and  an  Explanatory  Commentary. 
By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury.   London  :  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

A  KIND  of  sad  interest  gathers  around  this  work, 
as  the  last  undertaking  of  one  who  did  much 


for  exegetical  studies,  and  who  gave  promise  of 
doing  much  more.  After  having  finished  his 
great  work  on  the  New  Testament,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  late  Dean  to  write  an  Explana- 
tory Commentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  had,  however,  been  little 
more  than  a  year  engaged   in  this  task  when 
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his  labours  were  for  ever  arrested,  and  all  that 
we  now  have  of  this  great  projected  work  is  an 
imperfect  fragment.  Yet,  fragment  as  it  is,  we 
feel  that  we  are  all  the  richer  for  it.  There  is 
a  fairness,  an  honesty,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
keenness  manifested  in  dealing  with  the  various 
points  as  they  arise  that  will  at  once  recom- 
mend these  notes  to  all  who  are  striving  to 
reach  at  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the 
Old  Oracles  intrusted  to  us.  In  the  main  the 
lines  he  follows  are  those  of  Ealisch  and 
Knobel,  Keil  and  Delitzsch ;  though,  as  might 
be  expected,  he  does  so  in  a  spirit  that  is  far 
from  being  servile.  To  those  who  are  not 
already  in  possession  of  these  more  expensive 
volumes,  "  Alf  ord  on  Genesis  and  Exodus  ** 
may  be  confidently  recommended  as  a  practical, 
intelligent,  and  reliable  guide. 

The  AgbsIBepgbk  Moses  :  A  Series  of  Lectures 
on  the  Book  of  Qenesis.  By  John  Monbo 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Chicago.  Edinburgh:  Wm. 
Oliphant  and  Co.    London :  Hamilton  and  Co. 

This  is  a  fresh  and  luminous  book  dealing  with 
a  great  subject  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  Author,  though  no  mean 
exegete,  does  not  simply  adhere  to  the  micro- 
scope, but,  like  the  historian,  he  also  makes 
very  free  and  striking  use  of  the  telescope.  In 
this  way  the  early  Bible  pictures  are  not  broken 
up  into  separate  patches,  but  are  presented  in 
all  their  fulness  and  range.  Their  depth,  their 
infinite  reaches,  and  their  relations  to  the  fuller 
revelations  of  later  times,  are  thus  seen  at 
a  glance.  Dr.  Gibson's  conception  is  a  good 
one ;  and  he  has,  in  this  work,  realized  it  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  While  he  lays  under 
contribution  all  the  literature  on  his  subject  that 
is  best  and  most  recent,  he  still  runs  close 
enough  in  the  old  Puritanic  lines  to  render  him 
highly  acceptable  to  the  most  keenly  sensitive 
on  points  of  doctrine.  This  work  cannot  fail 
to  be  helpful,  not  only  to  the  lecturer  on  Genesis, 
but  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  clear, 
panoramic  view  of  the  great  primary  thoughts 
and  events  of  revelation. 

The  Biblical  Museum  :  A  Collection  of  Notes 
Explanatory,  Homiletic,  and  Illustrative,  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  designed  for 
the  use  of  Ministers,  Bible-Students,  and 
Sunday-School  Teachers.  By  James  Compeb 
Gbay.  Old  Testament,  vol.  vii.,  containing 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon. 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 

The  commendation  we  expressed  in  our  last 
number  concerning  vol.  vi.  applies  equally  to 
this  volume.  It  is  astonishmg  how  much 
learning  and  valuable  information  generally, 


for  the  interpretation  and  application  of  Scrip- 
ture truth,  the  author  has  managed  to  collect 
and  combine. 

Monday  Lectubes.  By  Bev.  Joseph  Cook. 
Part XV.    London:  B.  D.  Dickinson. 

These  Lectures,  four  in  number,  with  the  Pre- 
ludes, are  equal  to  any  Mr.  Cook  has  yet  de- 
livered, and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  They 
are  especially  suited  to  meet  the  wants  uf 
those  who  are  suffering  from  the  distraction  and 
perplexity  caused  by  the  conflict  of  modem 
thought  The  unprejudiced  reader,  who  cire- 
fully  follows  the  arguments  of  the  lectarer, 
must  feel  that  Christian  faith  is  based  upon  tkd 
rock  of  Eternal  Truth. 

Gleanings  from  the  Life  and  Teachiitq  or 
Christ  :  With  an  Appendix  on  New  Testament 
Teaching,  respecting  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
By  Henry  El.  Bourn,  author  of  "  Christ  in 
the  Pentateuch,"  &c.    London :  Elliot  StocL 

Although  the  author  is  no  longer  able  to  engage 
in  his  much-loved  work  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
his  power  of  unfolding  its  glorious  mystexi^ 
is  not  abated,  as  this  volume  testifles.  Indeed, 
we  doubt  if  it  could  have  been  produced  while 
he  was  in  health  and  strength,  and  in  the  full 
activity  of  ministerial  duties.  There  is  a  cl^ 
ness  of  spiritual  vision,  a  restfulness  of  faith, 
an  unwavering  gaze  upon  Christ,  His  person, 
work,  and  offices,  hardly  ever  found  except 
with  those  upon  whose  mind  the  light  of 
heaven  is  streaming  through  the  breakic^ 
earthly  tabernacle.  Only  by  a  pilgrim,  who 
had  reached  the  land  "  Beulah,'*  could  some  of 
these  meditations  have  been  written. 

The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age,  viewed  is 
THE  Light  of  Hibtoby,  Prophecy,  axd 
Science.  By  H.  Grattan  Guinness.  Fourth 
edition.     London :  Hodder  and  StoughtoD. 

The  author  of  this  popular  volume,  for  it  h« 
already  reached  the  sixth  thousand,  oaa  arriTed 
at  the  conclusion  that  Holy  Scripture  teaches 
the  pre-millennial  advent  of  Christ.  In  this 
there  is  nothing  singular,  for  many  more  leaned 
than  he  have  reached  the  same  conclusioD :  and 
many  quite  as  learned  and  able  as  these  have 
reached  just  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  n- 
markable  elements  m  this  work  are  the  calcidv 
tions,  mathematical  and  astronomical,  by  which 
the  author  endeavours  to  determine  the  starting- 
point  and  ending  of  the  great  lines  of  prophecy, 
and  these  are  indeed  very  remarkable.  SoUiss 
we  know,  no  other  writer  in  the  field  of  unfulfiU^l 
prophecy  has  produced  such  data,  and  therefore 
the  work  may  fairly  claim  to  be  regarded  tf 
one  of  great  originality  and  interest  Ministers 
and  Bible-students  generally  should  certainly 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  this  work. 
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The  creative  account. — Six  solar  days.— Creation 
in  time. — Ideas  of  growth,  snccesBion,  evolution. 
—Difficulties  of  the  solar  day  theory. — The  word 
day.— The  periodical  in  distinction  from  the  mere 
metaphorical  sense. — Language  of  birth  and 
growth,  as  patent  on  the  first  of  Genesis. — Propor- 
tion in  times  necessary  to  its  conceivability. — 
Feeling  of  vastness  in  the  creative  account — Its 
exceeding  sublimity. — Its  hmguage  to  be  treated 
as  self-interpretinfi;. — ^The  woras  darkness,  night, 
li^ht,  day,  to  be  determined  from  the  account  it- 
sell— The  first  day  determines  all  the  rest.— The 
whole  creation  called  a  day. — No  mention  of  short 
days  in  other  parts  of  scripture. — No  absolute 
measure  of  time. — Ratios  alone  conceivabla — 
Impression  of  vastness  in  other  creative  descrip- 
tions of  the  Bible. — Psalm  xc. — Mountains  bom.  — 
Birth-travail  of  theearth. — Proverbs  viii. — L«ives 
an  impression  of  immense  antiquity.— Job  xxxviii. 
—The  sea  bom. — The  Hebrew  terms  expressive 
of  a  strode  of  forces. — The  ungovernable  sea. — 
Psalm  av. — Summary  of  Biblical  creative  ideas. 
— Oharce  of  narrowness  against  the  Scriptures 
repelled— TA«  Malkuth  hot  Olamin,  or  ^king- 
dom of  all  eternities.'' — ^^Sonic  words  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  Bible  in  its  relation  to  the  space  aspect 
of  the  universe  was  considered  in  the  pre- 
Tious  lecture.^  The  time  aspect,  in  connection 
with  the  infidel  argument  drawn  from  our 
later  cosmical  and  geological  science,  next 
demands  our  attention.  The  Mosaic  account 
of  the  terrestrial  primordia  has  become  one 
of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  modem 
scepticism  assails  the  credibility  of  Eevela- 
tion.  At  the  same  time  it  has  not  received 
from  our  theologians  and  commentators  that 
attention  which  its  importance,  as  an  outpost, 
at  least,  if  not  the  very  citadel  of  Divine 
truth,  so  imperatively  demands.  Its  defence 
iias  been,  in  a  great  degree,  left  to  the  mere 
assertion  of  the  truisms  before  alluded  to, 
such  as  the  impossibility  that  the  book  of 
nature  should  contradict  the  book  of  inspira- 
tion, since  God  is  the  author  of  both ;  and 
then  the  argument  that  follows  is  drawn 
almost  wholly  from  science,  or  some  assumed 

1  *"  Astronomy  and  the  Bible :  Worlds  in  Space," 
p.  113. 
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scheme  of  agreement,  instead  of  being  derived 
from  the  Bible  itself,  or  any  attempt  at  an 
exposition  of  its  wondrous  ideas  as  grounded 
on  fair  and  careful  exegesis. 

The  theory  of  six  solar  days,  each  of 
twenty-four  hours  as  now  measured  by  the 
risings  and  settings  of  the  sun,  is  seldom 
maintained  at  the  present  day,  whether  the 
Mosaic  account  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
terrestrial  or  to  the  cosmical  creation.  This 
more  limited  view  was  the  one  generally  held, 
and  truthfully  held,  we  may  say,  when  the 
purely  religious  idea  of  a  Divine  creation  was 
the  one  prominently  demanded,  and  there 
were  no  outside  views  pressingly  calling 
attention  to  the  processes  and  the  times^ 
although  it  could  not  have  failed  to  be  seen 
by  the  thoughtful  reader  that  creation  in 
time,  creation  by  order,  by  evolving  succes- 
sions, generation,  birth,  growth,  was  an  idea 
lying  on  the  very  face  of  the  letter,  and 
repeated  with  emphatic  variety  of  diction. 
Still  the  length  of  these  tim^s,  the  evolutions 
implied  in  this  peculiar  language  of  creation, 
or  rather  of  generation,  were,  in  the  main, 
overlooked  as  subordinate,  or  non-essential 
ideas.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however^  that 
they  drew  the  attention  of  some  thoughtful 
minds,  and  those  the  greatest  known  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  This  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  But  the  question  comes 
to  us  for  our  own  exegetical  determination : 
Is  there  a  time  aspect,  a  real  time  aspect, 
in  the  creative  account  %  Does  the  evidence 
lie  upon  its  very  face  %  Does  this  temporal 
idea  enter  into  it  as  well  as  those  of  power 
and  a  Divine  causation  1  Does  the  very 
harmony  of  this  wonderful  narrative,  the 
true  perspective  of  this  marvellous  picture, 
require  that  there  should  be  also  a  true 
proportion  in  these  times,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  veritable  creation  in  time,  instead  of  a 
mere  show  of  it  out  of  analogy  with  the 
temporal  processes  fairly  suggested  by  the 
generative  language  employed)    There  can 
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be  no  doubt  of  the  ideas  that  would  have 
arisen  in  our  minds^  had  no  time  word  been 
used.  The  great  eventualities,  as  narrated 
one  after  the  other,  would  have  resolved 
themselves  into  corresponding  periods.  The 
"seas  gathering,**  the  "land  appearing,"  its 
surface  "drying,"  the  waters  "swarming** 
with  life,  the  earth  "bringing  forth,'*  the 
"herb-seeding  seed,**  man  making  his  ap- 
pearance as  the  latest  evolution  of  the  evok- 
ing Word;  all  this  would  have  associated 
itself  with  an  harmonious  ideal  of  times  and 
successions^  having  something  of  that  true 
proportion  without  which  tiie  events,  as 
events,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  No  lan- 
guage in  itself  can  be  more  opposed  to  that 
idea  of  mechanical  or  outside  fabrication, 
which  is  sometimes  ignorantly  charged  upon 
the  Mosaic  account. 

Now,  does  the  introduction  of  the  word 
day  control  all  this  other  peculiar  phrase- 
ology, or  is  it  to  be  controlled  by  it,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  its  well-known  cyclical  or 
periodical  idea  in  all  the  earliest  forms  of 
speech,  and  still  showing  its  traces  in  numer- 
ous modem  idioms !  This  is  the  great  ques- 
tion for  the  interpreter,  although  there  are 
others  of  equal  importance  that  demand 
attention  in  connection  with  it.  Give  us 
room  here,  if  the  language  allows  it.  Do 
there  fairly  come  in  the  ideas  of  vastness,  of 
great  successions,  of  mighty  evolutions  ori- 
ginated by  a  series  of  Divine  fiats  f  If  the 
picture  gives  us  this,  it  gives  us  something 
more  to  complete  the  harmony  of  its  Divine 
perspective.  Have  we,  then,  this  room? 
Have  we  this  mighty  order  from  chaos  to 
light,  from  light  to  life,  from  life  to  human- 
ity,— commencing  in  darkness,  formlessness, 
and  vapour,  rising  by  a  succession  of  most 
sublime  stages,  through  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal,  up  to  a  world  of  rational,  moral, 
and  spiritual  being)  Have  we  this  room) 
Then  let  science  fiU  up  the  details  of  the 
grand  outline  according  to  her  means,  and 
at  her  leisure.  There  will  always  be  room 
enough  in  it  for  her  as  well  as  for  the 
theologian.  Whether  drawing  on  fact  or 
fancy,  she  will  always  find  herself  somewhere 
within  the  bounds  of  this  roU  of  develop- 
ment Even  should  one  succeed,  or  fancy 
that  he  had  succeeded,  in  bringing  the 
Scriptural  account,  in  all  its  stages,  to  a 
perfect  agreement  with  some  scientific  scheme, 
without  any  overlappings  or  interlappings, 


or  deviations  of  parallel,  it  would  be  of  littla 
availi  since  there  is  no  knowing  how  long 
that  scientific  language  might  maintain  ita 
stamp,  or  how  long  that  scientific  Bchemfl 
would  last  before  being  superseded  by  an- 
other. 

But  this  is  a  lecture  and  not  a  treatise 
Only  a  few  points,  therefore,  can  be  presented, 
and  they  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  whole  question,  resting 
as  it  does,  on  certain  strong  grounds  which 
can  be  clearly,  yet  briefly,  enumerated. 
There  is, — 

Ist.  The  immense  difficulty  of  peconcfling 
the  primordial  epochs  of  creation,  as  gireo 
in  Genesis,  with  the  conception  of  a  first 
day,  having  its  beginning  even  before  the 
light,  and  yet  made  as  a  day  is  now  made 
by  the  rising  and  setting,  or  by  the  setting 
and  rising,  of  the  sun.  K  it  be  said  that  we 
need  not  suppose  those  diomal  commecc- 
ings  and  endings,  and  especially  that  fiist 
one  of  all,  to  be  made  as  now,  but  in  scm 
other  mysterious  manner,  that  would  seem 
like  giving  up  the  prime  ground  of  ihose 
who  have  most  to  say  about  literal  inteipitt- 
ation,  or  about  the  word  day  meaning  dij, 
that  is,  an  ordinary  solar  day,  and  nothing 
more.  If  it  is  not  an  ordinary  day,  then  it 
is  an  extraordinary  day,  or  a  dies  ineffMk 
as  Augustine  calls  it^  and  they  know  nc4 
how  far  this  may  lead  them.  Some  such 
idea  of  inefiiability  seems  to  have  been  in  th^ 
early  Jewish  mind  in  the  days  of  Josephus, 
if  we  may  judge  by  what  he  says  of  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  his 
Antiquities.  K  any  choose  to  introduce  the 
word  mysterious^  they  must  make  more  of 
it.  If  they  talk  of  unknown  hypothetical 
methods,  they  should  be  modest  in  theii 
denunciations  of  those  whom  they  charge 
with  profanely  departing  from  the  plain 
letter  of  the  account  The  mysterious,  the 
ineffable,  are  here  undoubtedly,  but  it  naj 
be  in  the  very  nature  of  the  day,  or  its 
ineffable  duraiion,  as  well  as  in  the  manner 
of  its  phenomened  production.  The  onefi 
no  more  an  indispensable  element  of  the 
diurnal  idea  than  the  other.  A  certain  dm^ 
ation  is  no  more  a  fixed  component  of  the 
notion  suggested  by  the  term,  than  a  stat« 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  some  revoh- 
tion,  real  or  apparent,  by  which  thev  «« 
produced.  The  making  of  such  a  solar  (Uf 
in  the  primordial  epoch^  as  described  in  tbd 
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account,  and  giying  it  its  exact  length  of 
twenty-four  home,  half  for  the  day  and  half 
for  the  mysterious  night  that  precedes,  is  a 
difficolty  not  created  by  science,  not  to  be 
cared  by  it.  It  is  patent  on  the  very  face 
of  the  aooount,  if  we  would  make  it  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  it  must  have  been  as 
evident  to  the  early  unscientific  mind  to 
vhom  the  yision  was  first  given,  and  by 
vrhom  it  was  first  narrated,  as  it  is  to  us. 
[n  hifi  ecstatic  vision,  he  sees  no  sun  rising 
9Ter  the  dark  waters  of  the  tehom^  but  he 
dean  a  voice  saying,  ''Let  there  be  light," 
ind  a  light  shines  out  of  the  chaos,  and  upon 
the  chaos ;  formlessness  gives  way  to  form 
ind  visibilify ;  and  this  is  the  morning  of 
bis  first  day. 

Our  second  ground  of  reasoning  is  the 
periodical  sense  of  the  word  day,  and  especi- 
allj  as  it  is  used  in  the  early  languages, 
classical  and  Shemitic.  Closely  connected 
▼ith  this  is  the  sense  of  day  as  a  completed 
time,  or  the  epochal  idea,  as  it  may  be 
called: 

''Longa  dies  perfecto  temporis  orbe." 

This  epochal  sen&ie  is  a  very  different  thing 
^m  the  metaphorical,  with  which  some 
would  confound  it,  and  which,  by  itself, 
would  fomish  a  very  weak  support  for  so 
gniTe  an  argument.  Tropical  or  metaphori- 
cal wonld  denote  merely  a  metaphoray  or 
tramfer  to  another  form  of  thought,  present- 
ing merely  an  analogy  of  cause,  effect,  or 
Incidental  resemblance.  Day,  however,  as 
jpoch  or  cycle,  carries  with  it  the  essential 
dea  of  completed  period  with  its  completed 
irork.  It  lis  a  rounded  course,  determined 
W)t  by  mere  duration,  however  measured, 
l»ut  by  an  order  of  movement  having  its 
)roper  commencement  and  ending  as  made 
)y  two  contrasted  states,  as  of  rest  and 
'regress,  torpor  and  movement,  death  and 
ife,  birth  and  growth,  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance, light  and  darkness,  or  evening 
ind  morning — the  one  the  privation  or 
ninimum,  the  maximum  or  complement,  of 
he  other.  Any  one  such  application  of  the 
rord  day,  dies^  yom,  to  any  completed 
cyclical  ordo,  is  no  more  metaphorical  than 
toy  other.  Of  such  a  time  period  the  solar 
lay  is  to  us  the  nearest,  shortest,  and  most 
nsible  representative.  Hence  it  easily  enters 
'^liguage  as  its  readiest  denominator.  Thus 
^y  is  used  for  &rdo,  period,  series  of  events. 


longer  or  shorter,  whilst  year  is  rarely, 
generation  more  frequently,  but  week,  month, 
century,  never  employed  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. The  language,  then,  is  not  arbitrary, 
nor  metaphorical,  nor  depending  on  the 
fancy,  but  has  a  law  determining  the  class 
of  ideas  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence  dies 
in  Latin  is  used  for  the  period  of  human 
life,  as  4/icpa  in  Greek  is  sometimes  synon- 
ymous with  aiufv,  or  age,  used  in  the  same 
way — the  period  of  existence,  life  with  its 
evening  and  morning,  its  coming  out  of 
darkness,  and  its  emergence  into  light — 
venire  in  diem,  as  the  Romans  said.  That 
we  are  not  forcing  things  here  is  shown  by 
the  undeniable  fact,  that  this  cyclical  idea  is 
attached  to  the  word  yom  in  the  second  chap- 
ter, where  it  most  unmistakably  represents 
the  whole  process,  or  rounded  period  of  crea- 
tion, whether  regarded  as  tellurian  or  cosmi- 
cal.  It  is  all  one  day  from  the  primordial 
chaos  up  to  man:  ''These  are  the  genera- 
tions of  the  earth  and  heavens,  in  the  day 
the  Lord  created  them" — in  their  being 
created.  The  Hebrew  is  exegetical:  "in 
the  process  called  their  being  created  " — the 
infinitive  in  this  case  being  more  pictorial 
than  any  noun  representing  simply  the  fact 
or  event  of  creation  could  possibly  have  been. 
**  Before  the  day  "was,  or  ^^from  the  day" 
I  am  He  (Isaiah  xliii.  13).  The  day  of  the 
prophet  must  be  the  great  day  mentioned 
hete-dte.  Imgissima  per/edo  tempores  orbe. 
It  immediately  suggests  to  us  the  iffiipav 
aiUvoQ,  the  aeonic  day,  or  the  day  of  eternity, 
as  the  language  is  used  2  Peter  iiL  8.  We 
also  think  of  the  last  great  day  of  which 
the  Scripture  so  solenmly  speaks,  that ''  con- 
summation of  the  ages,  frvyriXna  ruy  acMvwy, 
that  rounded  series  of  events,  be  it  longer 
or  shorter,  when  the  closing  physical  changes 
shall  take  place,  or  the  present  mundane 
system  shall  be  wound  up  as  preparatory  to  a 
new  day  of  creation  still  more  complete  and 
glorious.  The  language  of  the  Scriptural 
protology  is  simply  parallel  to  that  of  its 
eschatology ;  and  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
^tion  in  applying  the  same  mode  of  exegesis 
in  the  one  case  that  we  so  readily  admit  in 
the  other.  It  might  seem  like  marring  the 
artless  grandeur  of  this  old  language  to  ad- 
mit the  thought  of  anything  studied,  and 
yet  it  does  look  as  though  the  writer  had 
been  led  to  use  this  remarkable  expression 
of  day  as  applied  to  the  whole  series,  to 
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prevent  mistake  in  its  application  to  the  six 
divisions,  or  as  a  key  to  its  wider  significance, 
ivhen  the  course  of  knowledge  should  pre- 
pare the  way  for  its  more  easy,  hut  not  less 
natural,  reception. 

The  third  thing  demanding  attention 
presents  itself  in  the  words  hefore  alluded 
to  as  denoting  growth,  succession,  evolving, 
or  one  thing  coming  out  of  another,  birth, 
generation ;  in  a  word,  all  that  is  meant  by 
nature f  tpvaic,  nh  vVl,  in  the  old  languages, 

and  their  direct  derivatives  in  the  modem ; 
the  very  name  Genesis,  as  coming  from  the 
Greek  Septuagint  version,  being  suggestive 
of  this  whole  class  of  ideas ;  since  p  /3//3Xoc 
ytv€(T€bic,  the  book  of  Genesis,  or  Greneration, 

is  but  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  nbw 
riTTvin :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  The  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  kind  of  language  should  have 
been  so  overlooked.  There  they  are,  these 
words  of  birth  and  evolution,  and  they  are 
not  mere  meaningless  expletives  to  be 
shrivelled  up  in  theii  wide  significance,  by 
being  all  made  dependent  on  the  contracted 
notion  we  attach  to  the  single  word  of  time. 
There  must  be  proportion  in  the  chronology, 
or  the  time  idea,  so  essential  an  element  in 
the  account,  cannot  keep  the  emphasis  its 
importance  so  evidently  demands.  ]^ow,  in 
determining  the  proportion,  there  is  no 
exegctical  reason  why  the  word  day  should 
overrule  the  force  of  all  these  significant 
terms,  rather  than  that  itself  should  be 
interpreted  by  them.  Without  it  these 
other  words  become  wholly  arbitrary,  empty 
of  any  available  meaning  or  application — ^in 
short,  utterly  unthinkable.  It  could  not 
have  been  meant  that  there  was  a  real 
'*  growth "  and  "  birth  ^^^  a  real  "  bringing 
forth,"  a  real  "  seeding  seed,"  as  by  some 
real  causation  passing  through  all  its  stages, 
and  yet  that  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  from  the 
quickening  of  its  root-germ  in  the  earth  to 
the  waving  of  the  topmost  branch  of  its  lofty 
height,  was  produced  in  the  same  time,  or, 
rather,  in  an  hour  or  so  of  the  same  time, 
with  **  the  hyssop  that  groweth  out  of  the 
wall"  To  instantaneous  production,  reason 
could  have  made  no  objection.  As  a  Divine 
fact,  had  it  been  so  revealed,  no  science  could 
deny  its  possibility.  But  the  other  supposed 
mode,  or  that  of  great  evolutions  in  incon- 
ceivably disproportionate  times,  or  bearing 


no  analogy  to  the  relations  of  parts  thos 
evolved,  is  delusive,  magical,  inconceivable, 
unthinkable.  The  language  suggests  a  pro- 
cess, generative  and  physical,  and  yet  that 
process  lacking  the  element  of  ratio,  without 
which  it  cannot,  as  a  process,  be  made  an 
object  of  thought  at  all.  We  cannot  conoeivr 
of  growth,  or  the  passing  of  an  organki 
from  one  stage  to  another,  except  as  a  yos- 
sage  through  every  intervening  point,  and  \i 
proportionate  times.  The  crowding,  thcav 
fore,  of  processes  so  immensely  different  inU* 
times  having  so  little  of  a  correspondis: 
ratio,  has  all  the  difficulty  of  instantaneous 
ness,  without  its  grandeur  and  its  conceivabi- 
rationality  as  the  product  of  almighty  powf : 

This  disturbance  of  the  conceptive  facul*; 
comes  from  the  assumption  of  the  short  hi\c 
day  of  a  few  hours,  so  apparently  conflicui: 
with  the  other  no  less  marked  and  un1ni^^lik 
able  language  of  birth,  succession,  evolutioii 
Which  is  to  control?  Is  the  single  tiD- 
word  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  take  C 
meaning  out  of  the  others  %  This  woali  '»- 
all  the  more  strange,  when  we  bear  in  inii.i 
that  that  same  word  is  plainly  used  for  tie 
whole  great  process  of  creation,  from  in 
primordial  amorphic  state,  until  it  ends  u^ 
the  Sabbath  and  in  humanity.  What  right 
has  any  one  to  call  such  reasoning  f ar-fetcht«l 
or  to  regard  it  as  putting  a  force  upon  tlx 
language  of  Scripture  ) 

The  fourth  thing  to  be  noticed  in  tL- 
summary  of  an  argument  is  the  aspect  (i 
vastness — ^I  can  use  no  better  term— whi'« 
gives  its  sublime  effect  to  this  whole  Mosai' 
account,  and  especially  to  its  beginning.  It 
is  somehow  felt  by  a  thoughtful  mind,  eytii 
when  acquiescing  in  that  twenty-four  hoc; 
day  view,  which  nothing  from  'without  hi*^ 
as  yet  disturbed.  Vast  power,  vast  bodi«s 
vast  forces,  vast  movements,  vast  changes* 
vast  causations,  vast  effects !  There  comt^ 
along  with  it  the  feeling  of  vast  time.  A 
feeling  we  have  called  it,  for  such  it  is  evts 
before  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  dis^' 
exegetical  idea.  It  was  this  which  so  af 
fected  the  mind  of  Augustine,  and  led  bin 
to  characterize  these  times  as  "rfie*  mj- 
biles"  days  unspeakable,  either  as  immec^ 
evolutions,  marae,  "delays"  in  nature,  as b* 
sometimes  calls  them,  suspensions,  or  &>- 
transcending  the  idea  of  time  altogether.  1- 
is  this,  too,  which  makes  the  vision  theoir 
of  the  creative  revelation  so  acceptable,  ^ 
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giving  a  relieving  perspective,  carrying  what 
MT  really  seem   short,   and    is  short,   as 
measured  on  the  canvas,  to  the  vast  pro- 
portion required  for  the  pictorial  harmony. 
This  may  not  be  the  experience  of  all  in  the 
stady  of  the  passage,  but  it  becomes  very 
strong  and  vivid  when  a  contemplative  mind, 
divesting  itself  of  all  prepossessions,  and 
giving  full  admission  to  this  sense  of  grand- 
ear,  regards  the  account  as  sui  generis^  self- 
interpreting,  defining  its  own  terms  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  ideas  presented.     Thus 
read,  this  impression  of  vastness  comes  in  so 
natmully,  that  it  affects  our  sense  of  the 
times.    The  panorama  so  spreads  out  before 
us ;  the  dark  abyss  of  waters,  the  breaking 
light,  that  first  mysterious  evening  of  the 
formless  chaos,  the  morning,  the  separation, 
Ibe  naming,  the  evoking  Word — all   is  so 
great,  so  sublime,  on  the  vaster  scale,  that 
the  forcing,  if  there  be  any,  appears  wholly 
in  the  narrowing  interpretation.     Am  I  over- 
stating this !    Where  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
literature  can  there  be  found  a  page  of  such 
superhuman  grandeur  of  conception,  of  such 
soul-awing  majesty  of  diction,  as  this :  "  In 
Ihe  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
tbe  earth.    And  earth  was  formless  and  void, 
and  there  was  darkness  on  the  face  of  the 
<leep.    And  the  breath  of  Elohim  was  brood- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  waters.     And  God 
^id,  Let  it  be  light,  and  there  was  light. 
And  God  saw  the  light  that   it  was  good. 
And  God  divided  between  the  darkness  and 
between  the  light ;  and  the  light  called  He 
<lay,  and  the  darkness  called  He  night ;  and 
there  was  an  evening,  and  there  was  a  morn- 
ing—day one."     The  last  clause  is  plainly 
exegetical,  or  explanatory  of  what  precedes. 
It  tells  us  what  this  night  and  morning  wer^. 
It  explains  this  mystery  of  a  day  not  meas- 
nred  by  the  sun,  but  having  an  ineffable 
division  of  its  own :    And  thua  was  there  an 
evening,  and  thus  there  was  a  morning — day 
one.    The  process  itself  defines  them  in  its 
two  great  evolving  stages :   And  thus  there 
▼as  a  night,  and  thus  there  was  a  day,  making, 
30  far  as  this  Mosaic  account  is  concerned, 
the  primordial  time  in  the  earth's  greater 
chronology.     To  interpret  this  rightly,  look 
not  abroad.     Keep  to  the  record,  and  you 
will  find  its  meaning  there.     There  can  be 
clearly  traced  all  the  ideas  corresponding  to 
the  mighty  words— the  night,  the  day,  the 
evening,  the  morning,  for  which  you  are 


seeking.  The  account  is  self-interpreting. 
What  was  that  primeval  night  which  comes 
first  in  this  creative  movement,  as  it  does  in 
all  traditional  derivations)  The  answer  is 
most  distinct.  It  was  the  darkness  that  was 
resting  on  the  face  of  the  deep — the  void 
and  formless  tehom.  How  long  had  it  been 
thus  resting)  No  answer  is  returned  from 
the  silence.  To  get  twelve  hours  here  before 
the  light,  to  find  any  rule  for  their  measure- 
ment, their  commencement,  or  their  separa- 
tion from  anything  preceding — to  do  this  is 
the  forcing,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  and 
shall  not  therefore  dwell  upon  it  in  this 
rapid  summary.  And  where  is  the  morning ) 
Once  more  we  interrogate  the  oracular  lan- 
guage. The  answer  comes  again  with  im- 
mistakable  clearness  :  It  was  the  light  which 
the  Divine  Word  evolved  from  the  darkness 
— the  light  that  shone  not  only  on  the 
darkness,  but  **  out  of  the  darkness,"  cV  rod 
ffKOTovc,  as  the  Apostle  understands  it. 
These  two  events  make  the  chronological 
day,  the  primeval  period  with  its  own  pecu- 
liar work  and  history  separate  from  all  others. 
It  is  God  EUmself  who  names  and  defines 
them,  whatever  may  be  the  import  of  that 
mysterious  language.  He  gives  us  our  lexi- 
con here :  **  And  the  darkness  He  called 
night,  and  the  light  called  He  day — and 
thus  there  was  an  evening^  and  thus  there 
was  a  morning— day  one."  We  get  a  reason 
for  the  strange  repetition  of  that  solemn 
heraldic  formula,  taking  away  all  its  seeming 
tautology.  Why  so  often  said,  and  with 
such  a  proclamatory  sameness,  unless  to  call 
attention  to  something  extraordinary  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  so  announced  1  The 
view  tc^en  is  drawn  fairly  from  the  language 
arousing  wonder  like  the  similar  heraldic 
announcements  of  the  seals  and  trumpets  in 
the  Bevelation.  But  now  attempt  to  force 
in  the  measurement  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  what  a  collapse  of  grandeur,  what  a 
derangement  of  proportion  seems  immedi- 
ately to  take  place.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this, 
because  anxious  to  give  the  impression  so 
strong  and  clear  to  my  own  mind,  that  these 
ideas  of  vastness  come  directly  from  the  face 
of  the  account,  as  read  in  its  own  clear  light, 
and  are  not  forced  upon  it  by  any  outside 
pressure.  An  interpretation  thus  pressed 
upon  us  from  without  undermines  faith  in- 
stead of  affording  any  sure  foundation.  We 
use  with  confidence  the  language  of  Angus- 
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tine:  "These  are  Grod-named  times,  God- 
divided  times."  There  is  a  vastness  in  the 
Linguage,  an  infinite  suggestiveness,  compared 
with  which,  so  far  as  sublimity  is  concerned, 
the  geological  decimals  are  utterly  firigid  and 
unemotional  The  mind  is  not  narrowed 
in  believing  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation. 

The  first  great  day  determines  all  the  rest. 
They  all  have  the  mark  of  this  higher  chrono- 
logy. They  were  all  Divine  evolutions.  In 
each  of  them  the  old  chaotic  darkness  and 
formlessness  more  and  more  disappear.  New 
mornings  break  forth,  **  shining  clearer  and 
clearer  unto  the  perfect  day,"  when  humanity, 
as  it  had  been  physically  evolving  out  of  the 
dust  of  all  below,  becomes  complete  in  the 
primus  homo,  made  such  by  the  inspiration 
of  God,  and  set  forth  as  the  type  of  a  new 
and  higher  order  of  being.  Here  is  no 
forcing.  It  is  a  view  that  comes  from  the 
very  spirit  of  the  sublime  passage,  breathing 
through  every  mysterious  word,  and  filling 
the  soul  of  the  devout  reader  with  a  feeling 
of  its  truthfulness,  as  well  as  of  its  glory.  It 
requires  no  scientific  hypothesis.  It  tran- 
scends science.  It  needs  no  * '  reconciliation ; " 
for  it  stands  out  of  the  reach  of  all  collision. 

In  the  fifth  place  I  would  briefly  call  atten- 
tion to  this  aspect  of  vastness,  these  ideas  of 
great  time  successions,  as  they  appear  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bible.  They  have,  indeed,  a 
poetical  character,  but  this  strengthens  the 
argument.  It  was  this  very  aspect  on  which 
I  am  insisting  that  made  the  creative  times 
such  a  grand  subject  for  poetry,  and  called 
out,  in  relation  to  them,  such  a  poetical 
pictonalness.  And  here  is  to  be  noticed,  in 
the  first  place,  a  fact  that  demands  special 
attention.  It  is  the  absence,  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  of  any  allusion  to 
these  brief  days  as  such,  or  as  being  solar  in 
their  character.  The  Fourth  Commandment 
forms  no  real  exception  to  this  remark ;  since 
it  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  language, 
carrying  with  it  the  same  scale  of  interpretation, 
and  confirming  it  by  the  undeniable  difference 
that  must  be  admitted  between  the  Divine 
and  human  days,  if  we  would  preserve  at  all 
the  analogous  parallel  between  the  human 
work,  the  human  rest,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ineffable  Divine  work,  the  ineffable  Divine 
rest,  on  the  other.  There  is  no  longer  type 
and  antitype,  no  temporal  sign  of  the  iEonian 
Sabbath,  when  both  are  reduced  to  the  same 
measurement    Kow  in  all  the  other  passages,  | 


which  are  not  repetitions,  but  vivid  descrip- 
tions drawn  from  this  origiual  pictuK^the 
brief  solar  day,  had  it  been  really  concdTed  as 
such,  would  have  been  the  most  memotable, 
the  most  likely  to  be  recalled,  of  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  account     It  would  have  bees 
the  great  wonder,  had  the  Hebrew  mind  tmlj 
received  from  it  such  an  idea  of  chronological 
brevity.    But  no  such  feeling  anywhere  shovi 
itself.     In  some  places  we  have  what  seems 
to  be  a  representation  of  instantaneousnes: 
*^  He  spake  and  it  totur.  He  commanded  and 
it  stood  ;  "  but  that  refers  to  the  Divine  Word, 
or  Fiat,  as  accomplished  in  its  very  utterana 
— "  the  Word  running  very  swiftly,"  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  or  as  a  very 
early  apocryphal  writer  interprets  it,  i  Xoyec 
^lilKufy  irdffriQ  iccv^vcwc  KivtirtKurepoCf "  the  per- 
vading Word  having  a  more  rapid  movement 
than  all  motion;"  to  us,  indeed,  the  elov 
course  of  nature  and  the  ages,  to  God,  swifter 
than  an  electric  current   To  the  Divine  mind 
all  effects  must  be  patent  in  their  causes, 
whether  natural  or  supernatural,  and  so  the 
first,  which  is  this  outgoing  Word,  is  the 
veritable  fulfillment  of  the  remotest  sequence 
This  is  shown  in  that  solemn  formula  so  oft 
repeated  in  Genesis, "  and  it  was  so,"  it  stood 
firm ;  the  nature  commenced  by  the  fiat  had 
in  it  all  that  should  be  evolved  until  that 
senunal  force  was  spent,  or  had  prepared  the 
way  designed  for  a  new  evolution.     But  we 
know  from  the  account  itself  that  neither  in 
respect  to  the  universal  or  any  partial  de- 
velopment, was  it  instantaneous.     It  was  a 
creation  in  time.     Such  is  a  prominent  idea 
of  the  representation.  Was  it  real  or  seemmg  f 
Had  it  relative  proportion  in  its  parts  t    For 
of  time,  irrespective  of  its  ratios,  we  have  no 
more  any  absolute  measure  than  we  have  of 
space.  It  13  an  axiom  of  Newton  that  the  space 
worlds  might  all  exist  within  the  compass  of 
what  we  call  an  inch,  and  yet  every  ratio 
perfectly  maintained  as  now  existing  between 
the  parts.     We  are  forced  to  admit  the  same 
of  time.     The  earthly  history  might  all  He 
within  the  extent  of  a  minute,  and  yet  with 
a  perfect  proportion  in  every  measure  of  its 
eventualities.     Thus  regarded,   rapidity  of 
growth  is  whoUy  relative,  though  still  ^n«A 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.     We  have 
something  like  this  before  our  very  eyes.    In 
the  few  weeks'  incubation  of  the  egg  there  is 
a  series  of  transformations,  without  leap  or 
discontinuance^  a  transition  through  eveiy 
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^e,  and  with  as  many  eyentualities  as 
Darwin's  imagination  finds  in  the  ages  inter- 
vening between  a  portion  of  the  mundane 
egg  of  the  nebulous  fluid  and  the  perfect 
species  as  it  now  exists.  Till  science  can  ex- 
plain this,  it  should  be  more  modest  in  its 
claims  to  understand  the  secret  of  life  and 
the  origin  of  worlds.  In  fact,  time  absolute, 
having  no  relation  to  other  times,  is  inconceiv- 
able. It  is  ratio  that  makes  its  rationality  as 
an  object  of  thought.  With  it,  time  properly 
begius.  Proportion  is  demanded,  or  the  ideas 
of  birth,  growth,  order,  succession — in  a  word, 
of  genesis  or  generation^ — ^become  wholly 
illusory.  Without  it,  it  is  not  succession, — 
the  succession  of  causality ;  it  is  not  order ; 
it  is  not  natural ;  it  is  not  supernatural, 
originating  nature  and  working  in  it.  It  is 
contranatural,  unnatural,  out  of  all  order,  out 
of  all  analogy.  It  lacks  alike  the  grandeur 
of  instantaneousness,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  a  proportional  evolution.  The  language 
employed  in  Grenesis  would  not  have  been 
used  for  a  causality  which  is  neither  timeless, 
nor  having  the  -proportions  which  a  real 
dironology  demands. 

We  see  this  in  studying  those  other 
passages  in  the  Bible  of  which  creation  forms 
the  theme^  There  is  nowhere  in  them  any 
allnsion  to  this  wonder  of  time  suspension, 
as  in  the  miracles  of  Joshua  and  Hezekiah. 
A  far  greater  marvel  would  it  have  been,  far 
more  likely  to  enter  into  the  thought  and 
demand  the  attention,  had  such  time  brevi- 
ties, or  time  suspensions,  been  really  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  story  of  creation,  and  as 
characterizing  its  great  eventualities.  What 
a  mighty  series!  Light  evolving  ficom  a 
primeval  chaos,  waters  dividing,  an  atmo- 
spherical firmament  uprising,  seas  gathering 
to  their  beds,  oceans  subsiding,  lands  up- 
heaving, the  dry  soil  appearing,  coming  into 
view,  making  itself  visible^  as  the  pictorial 
Hebrew  gives  it  by  an  optical  deponent  verb 


so  suggestive  of  gradualness — the  waters 
teeming  with  life  of  every  kind  from  the 
infusoria  to  the  tannininif  or  great  monsters 
of  the  deep— the  ground  hringing  forth  from 
the  fungus  to  the  oak — the  celestial  bodies 
beginning  their  time  divisions — ^man  at  last 
derived  in  some  way  from  the  previous 
elements  of  nature,  his  physical  thus  coming 
£rom  the  dust,  "  first  of  the  earth  earthly," 
then  inspired  by  God,  separated  from  nature 
by  the  Divine  image,  raised  above  nature — 
in  an  inefiable  manner  constituted  a  sexual 
duality — invested  with  the  domioion  of  the 
world — wonders  like  these,  evolutions  like 
these,  and  all  taking  place  between  sun  and 
sun  of  a  24-hour  solar  day — a  creation  in 
time  indeed,  and  that  makes  it  the  greater 
wonder,  but  without  the  proportions  which 
such  an  immense  diversity  of  works  would 
demand  in  a  real  causal  or  time  process 
wherein  the  parts  bore  a  due  relation,  to  say 
the  least,  to  each  other  1  Kow  this  might 
have  been.  Our  argument  is  not  now  to  be 
understood  as  contending  against  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  series  of  events  in  themselves 
considered,  or  the  credibility  of  such  a  time 
hastening,  or  time  suspension.  It  is  the 
exceeding  improbability,  the  inconceivability, 
I  might  almost  say,  of  the  fact,  that  such  a 
wonderful  disproportion  between  the  times 
and  the  successions  so  graphically  set  forth 
should  have  actually  been  in  the  thought  of 
the  Psalmist,  and  other  Scriptural  writers 
who  dwell  upon  the  creative  scenes,  and  yet 
without  the  least  mention  of  it^  though 
forming,  as  it  would  have  done,  the  great 
marvel  of  the  account. 

Are  we  not  justified,  then,  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  creative  account,  of  which 
the  poetical  .writers  of  the  Bible  are  so  full, 
did  not  so  present  itself  to  the  old  Hebrew 
mind  1  The  fact  is  most  significant  in  respect 
to  the  earliest  interpretations  of  this  most 
ancient  document. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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Matthew  in.  17.  "This  is  My  beloved 
Son,  iu  whom  I  am  weU  pleased."  These 
words  attested  to  John  the  Baptist  the  Divine 
Sonship  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  Father's 
approbation.  K  we  now  turn  to  Matt.  xvii. 
5  ;  Mark  iz.  7 ;  Luke  ix.  35,  we  find  that 
the  same  words  were  uttered  in  the  hearing 
of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  with  the  addition 
of  a  command — "  Hear  ye  Him."  Why  this 
difference  ?  May  we  not  find  it  in  the  differ- 
ent offices  to  be  performed  by  these  persons  1 
John  the  Baptist  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Lord.  His  ministry  must  end  before  that  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  could  begin  ^Matt.  iv.  12, 17). 
The  disciples,  on  the  other  nand,  were  to  be 
ambassadors  (ministers,  servants)  to  publish 
the  messages  the  Lord  gave  them.  Hence 
the  {avTov  oicoverc)  command  was  added — 
"  Hear,  obey  Him,"  thus  making  their  mission, 
if  we  may  so  say,  twice  Divine,  from  the 
Father  as  well  as  from  the  Son.  This  explan- 
ation, if  correct,  discloses  one  of  those  nice 
congruities  or  fitnesses  which  t^nd  strongly 
to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 
No  fabricator  of  fictitious  writings  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  distinction.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  so  few  readers  of  the 
Gospels  observe  it,  until  pointed  out,  or  if 
they  do,  do  not  discover  the  reason  of  it. 

Luke  i.  17.  ''And  he  shall  go  before 
Him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Ehas,  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  to 
make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord." 

These  words  are  a  part  of  the  message  sent 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Zacharias.  They 
are  not  a  quotation  from  any  of  the  prophets, 
but  something  new,  which  the  angel  was 
sent  especially  to  make  known  to  the  devout 
priest  (ver.  19).  That  the  promised  son  was 
not  to  be  Elijah  is  apparent,  not  only  from 
the  name  by  which  he  was  to  be  called,  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  promise  itself 


(ver.  1 3) ;  and  so  Zacharias  understood  it  (rer. 
18).  To  denote  the  energy  of  his  character 
and  ministry,  the  angel  was  bid  to  say, ''  he 
shaU  go  before  the  Lord  in  the  spirit  m-A 
potoer  of  Elias"  which  necessarily  implies 
that  he  should  have  power  to  do  all  that 
Elias  himself  could  do,  to  make  readv  a 
people  prepared  for  the  Lord.  The  angel  did 
not  declare  the  result  of  his  ministrr,  but 
only  the  purpose  of  it.  We  know  that  it 
failed.  The  nation  rejected  the  Lord,  ami 
for  that  reason  were  rejected  by  Him  for  a 
season.  Hence,  we  may  safely  infer,  that 
the  words  of  Malachi  (iv.  5,  6)  remain  to  1>: 
fulfilled  :— "  He,"  viz.  Elijah,  "  shall  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  ami 
the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,  lest  I 
come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."  Tne 
consequence  of  EUjah's  failure  is  express*! 
in  terms  ^  which  indicate  Grod's  purpose  to 
prevent  it. 

Although  the  prophet  does  not  intimate 
what  those*  preventive  means  would  be,  we 
know  that  they  were  to  be  the  new-creatijii! 
energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  was  accomplished 
through  the  sin  of  the  people,  to  whom  John 
was  sent  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  £Iia^^ 
Indeed,  the  purpose  of  redemption  is  so  a^n- 
nected  with  the  national  salvation  of  Isiat^l. 
by  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  and  Davi«i. 
that  we  are  authorized  by  His  own  word,  to  say 
that  the  one  can  fail  as  soon  as  the  other  (Peut 
xxxii.  8;  Jer.  xxxL  35—37;  xxxiii.  20-26). 
It  is  impossible  to  find  a  stronger  assuiaiu^ 
that  God  will  not  annihilate  the  earth  bj  ft 

1  Jahn  says  on  this  verse*  "  \p  {ne)  non  tutain 
est  negativum,  prohibitiTum,  dissuasoriam,  et  dubi- 
tativum,  sed  notat  etiam  consUium  pnocaTendi,  eta 
dein,  conditione  non  posita,  reapse  consequitur,  qTit4 
prsecayere  debebat,  ut  locus  noster  prorsos  ptiw- 
lelus  Hos.  ii.  6  docet :  Confer  et  Q^  iil  3 ;  ^ 
4 ;  Jerem.  xzxviiL  19 ;  Pro?,  iz.  8 ;  zzyl  4" 
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wfond  curse,  than  He  has  given  in  regard  to 
the  peq)etuity  and  stability  of  His  covenant 
with  David-  The  ministry  of  Elijah,  there- 
fore, cannot  fail ;  although  John's  ministry 
could  be  allowed  to  fail  of  its  designed  end, 
because  God  had  ulterior  purposes  to  accom- 
plish, which,  until  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
were  obscurely  revealed. 

Eut  whether  we  are  to  understand  the 
prophet  to  signify  that  Elias  will  be  sent  in 
persoji  before  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord, 
is,  perhaps,  not  clear.  The  Jews  of  John's 
day  evidently  believed  that  Elias  jntght 
appear  under  another  name,  or  that  another 
prophet  might  be  sent  in  his  place  (John  i. 
21),  but  this  is  a  question  upon  which  we 
need  not  dwell ;  because  the  prophecy  re- 
spects not  the  Church,  but  restored  Israel, 
and  the  restitution  of  the  Theocracy  at  the 
close  of  the  present  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  belongs  to  a  future 
order  of  things. 

IIatt,  III.  1,  2.  "In  those  days  came 
John  the  Baptist  preaching,  &c.,  and  saying, 
Repentr 

Like  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel,  John 
vas  a  preacher  of  repentance.  His  inspir- 
ation was  not  occasional,  but  constant  from 
ius  birth,  he  being  at  all  times  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was 
qualified,  therefore,  without  any  human 
instniction  (see  John  vii.  15)  to  teach  the 
people  in  ttie  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
their  duties  to  Him  and  to  each  other  (Luke 
iii.  10 — 14),  as  well  as  to  show  them  their 
sins,  and  exhort  them  to  amendment  uf  life. 
From  the  time  the  Lord  Jesus  came  to  him 
for  baptism,  he  appears  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  issue  of  his  own  ministry,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  (John  i. 
29—36  ;  iii.  30).  In  knowledge  as  well  as 
in  holiness,  then,  he  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  the  apostles,  when  they  were  first  com- 
missioned to  preach  the  kingdom  (Matt.  x. 
1—7).  It  was  not  a  part  of  their  commission 
to  preach  repentance,  but  oidy  the  kingdom 
(Matt.  X.  7),  and  although  power  was  given 
them  to  work  miracles,  they  were  not  quali- 
fied as  teachers  to  instruct  the  people.  One 
of  them  was  a  wicked  man,  and  yet  he 
leceived  the  same  power  to  work  miracles  as 
the  others  (John  vi.  70;  Matt,  xviii.  3). 
They  were  commanded  to  observe  those  who 
aat  in  Moses*  seat  (Matt,  xxiii.  1—3).  Not 
80  John    the    Baptist.     He   asserted    his 


prerogative  to  command  and  teach  all,  rulers 
and  people  alike  (Matt.  iii.  7 — 12;  Luke 
iii.  7 — 18).  He  was  God's  messenger  to  the 
nation ;  a  preacher  of  repentance,  a  preacher 
of  the  kingdom,  having  Divine  authority  to 
command  all  to  come  to  his  baptism,  from 
the  chief  priest  to  the  lowest  of  the  people 
(Matt.  xxi.  31,  32).  A  greater  than  he  of  the 
sons  of  men  had  never  appeared,  and  none 
greater  than  he  will  ever  appear  till  all 
things  shall  be  restored,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  shall  come  (see  note  on  Acts  iii.  22, 
23).  Then  the  least  of  Gkxl's  restored  people 
Israel — for  such  we  suppose  to  be  the 
Saviour's  meaning  in  Matt.  xL  11 — being 
made  perfectly  holy,  and  dwelling  in  a  new 
world,  will  be  greater  in  knowledge  and 
power,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  man- 
hood, than  John ;  and,  consequently,  greater 
than  any  other  mere  man  since  the  fall; 
while  the  least  of  the  glorified  saints  will  be 
exalted  to  a  far  more  exceeding  glory  than 
Israel  in  the  flesh. 

We  should  greatly  underrate  the  dignity 
of  John  were  we  to  suppose  he  was  inferior 
in  grace  or  Divine  knowledge  to  the  chiefest 
of  the  apostles,  even  after  they  received  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Saviour 
joins  John  with  Himself  as  in  some  sense  a 
co-worker  with  Him  in  fulfilling  all  righteous- 
ness (Matt.  iii.  16),  which  shows  the  great 
excellence  of  John*s  character  and  office. 
The  apostles  indeed  were  endowed  with 
different  powers,  suited  to  the  different  offices 
they  were  appointed  to  fill.  They  were 
inspired  to  foretell  things  concerning  the 
Church,  which  did  not  belong  to  John's 
office  of  forerunner.  They  could  also  per- 
form miracles,  although  it  was  not  in  this 
that  their  greatness  consisted  (Luke  x.  20) ; 
but  that  John  understood  the  mystery  of 
redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christy 
and  foresaw  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  his 
own  ministry,  is  plain  from  his  own  words 
(John  i.  29,  36 ;  iii.  30). 

These  passages  touching  the  character  and 
office  of  John  are  important,  although  he 
was  exclusively  a  minister  of  the  circum- 
cision, and  hds  ministry  fell  within  the  old 
economy,  because  erroneous  opinions  on  these 
points  have  occasioned  the  misinterpretation 
of  other  Scriptures.* 

1  One  popular  conunentator,  after  saying  that 
John  was  greater  than  other  prophets,  remarks,  that 
«  he  that  is  of  inferior  standing  to  him  in  the  Chris- 
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John  i.  22,  23.  '<  Then  they  said  unto 
him,  Who  art  thoul  that  we  may  give  an 
answer  to  them  that  sent  us.  What  sayest 
thou  of  thyself?  He  said,  I  am  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet 
Esaias." 

It  is  said  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  the 
Scriptures,  except  the  Pentateuch ;  and  if 
this  opinion  he  correct,  persons  of  that  sect 
would  have  attached  no  importance  to  this 
quotation  from  Isaiah.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
Evangelist  adds  (ver.  24),  that  the  emhassy 
was  composed  of  Pharisees,  who  admitted 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophet  quoted.  But 
it  is  more  important  to  ohserve  that  this 
question  was  not  put  until  John  had  posi- 
tively afi&rmed  that  he  was  neither  the  Christ 
nor  Elias,  nor  that  prophet  who  was  to  fulfil 
the  office  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
avowed  motive  of  the  question  was  to  be 
able  to  give  to  those  who  sent  them  a  full 
answer  upon  the  questions  they  had  pro- 
posed, touching  his  person  and  character. 

tian  Church  is  greater  than  he.  The  Christian 
economy  is  so  much  in  advance  of  that  under  which 
John  lived  and  acted  that  he  who  is  comparatively 
of  low  rank  among  the  teachers  here  is  greater  than 
John,  etc,  etc.  Behold  the  dimity  and  excellency 
of  a  Sabbath-school  teacher.'^  Another  popular 
commentator  remarks,  that  'Vit  could  hara^  be 
affirmed  of  the  obscurest  and  most  ignorant  Chris- 
tian, that  he  had  clearer  views  than  Isaiah  or  John. 
But  of  the  apostles  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  first 
preachers  who  were  with  Him,  who  heard  His  in- 
structions, it  might  be  said  that  they  had  more 
correct  apprehensions  than  any  of  the  ancient 
prophets  or  John."  Scott  also  confines  the  com- 
parison to  the  apostles  and  the  New  Testament 
prophets,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  many 
extend  it  to  all  laithful  ministers  of  tJie  gospel  and 
all  true  believeni  Adam  Clarke  says  :  ^  Now  the 
least  in  this  kingdom— the  meanest  preacher  of  a 
crucified,  risen,  and  glorified  Saviour,  was  greater 
than  John,  who  was  not  permitted  to  five  to  see  the 
plenitude  of  the  (jk)roel  jg^race  ui  the  pouring  out  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  **  Such  remarks  can  o^  arise 
from  a  great  misconception  of  John'R  character, 
inspiration,  and  office.  The  observation  of  Ihe 
Saviour,  we  doubt  not,  may  be  repeated  at  this 
moment  with  exact  truth —that  a  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist  (Jesus  only  excepted)  hath  not 
yet  arisen  ;  nor  will  a  greater  than  ne  arise  till  the 
Lord  shall  come  the  second  time,  and  baptize  all 
Israel  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  establish  His  king- 
dom in  manifested  glory  over  the  renewed  ear£. 
Then,  indeed,  he  that  is  least  ui  that  earthly  Idng- 
dom  will  be  greater  than  John  then  was,  while 
John,  being  exalted  to  a  far  exceeding  glory,  will  be 

far  greater  than  the  greatest  in  that  ear&y  kingdom 
will  then  be. 


He  had  told  them  thus  far,  only  who  be 
was  not     They  wished  him  to  answer  in 
his  own  words,  affirmatively,  who  he  was ; 
and  now,  as  before,  he  answers  according  to 
the  .intent  of  his  questioners.     Had  he  said, 
'*I  am  John,  the  son  of  Zachaiia8*'(Luke 
iii.  2),  he  would  have  told  them  only  what 
they  already  knew.     They  wished  to  know 
what  religious  or  prophetical  office  or  function 
he  claimed,  and  the  Scriptural  warrant  for 
his  claim  or  pretension.     His  reply  seta  op 
a  claim  at  least  to  a  Divine  mission,  and 
shows  his  warrant  for  it ;  and  though  it  wis 
very  humble,  when  compared  with  the  d^- 
nity  of  Messiah  and  his  office,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished above  all  the  prophets  who  had 
previously  appeared,  in  this  roepect^  viz.  that 
his  mission  and  ministry  had  been^  exproBsly 
foretold  (Isa.  xL  3). 

The  Jews  referred  this  passage  and  the 
chapter  from  which  it  is  quoted  to  the  tines 
of  Messiah,  and  rightly  :  for  so  John  appli&i 
it  To  the  same  epoch  they  also  referred  the 
prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv.  5,  6),  concemmg 
Elijah.  This  answer  of  John,  therefoie, 
created  a  difficulty  which  could  not  he  re- 
solved consistently  with  the  tenets  of  the 
learned.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider 
that  the  Jews  of  that  day  had  no  betief^  or 
even  an  idea,  of  two  advents  of  Messiah, 
(John  xii.  34).  Indeed,  they  could  not 
believe  in  a  second  advent  or  mission  of 
Messiah,  without  some  foreknowledge  of  His 
rejection  by  the  nation,  at  His  first  appear- 
ing. (See  Acts  iiL  17,  21,  and  note  on  Acts 
ii.  14 — 36.)  Proceeding  upon  the  ssssmp- 
tion  that  Messiah  would  certainly  be  receiTod 
by  the  nation,  at  His  first  coming,  and  there- 
upon immediately  establish  His  kingdom, 
they  referred  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  as  well 
as  that  in  Malachi  iii  1,  to  Elijah,  and  the 
times  of  his  mission  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6).  It 
was  an  error  of  interpretation,  yet  too  deeply 
rooted  in  their  minds  to  be  eradicated  hj 
those  irrefragable  proofs  of  John's  Divine 
mission,  which  fully  convinced  the  masses  of 
the  people  (Matt.  xxi.  26).  When,  theie- 
fore,  John  denied  that  he  was  Elias,  jet 
claimed  to  be  the  "  voice  "  prophesied  of  bj 
Isaiah,  he  divided  two  prophecies  which, 
according  to  their  interpretation,  inspiiatian 
had  joined.  His  pretensions,  therefore,  wen 
contradictory,  and,  by  his  own  showing, 
without  warrant.  '^  Upon  theological  grounds, 
then,  which  appeared  to  them  unquestionable, 
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they  not  only  rejected  his  baptism  (Luke 
viL  30;  Matt.  xxi.  32),  but  altogether 
denied  his  Divine  mission  "  (Mark  zi.  30  3 
Matt  3ud.  25). 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  theological 
difficulty  had  no  effect  upon  the  popular 
mind;  for  although  the  people  did  not 
receive  him  as  Elias,  yet  all  of  them  believed 
he  was  a  prophet  (John  x.  41),  and  had 
authority  to  baptize  (Luke  iii.  21).  Many 
Chmtian  commentators  believe,  with  the 
learned  Jews  of  that  day,  that  these  three 
prophecies  (Isa.  xL  3  ;  MaL  iii.  1 ;  iv.  5, 6), 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  person,  yet  differ, 
not  only  from  them,  but  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  in  holding  that  the  last  of  them 
(MaL  iv.  5,  6)  was  fulfilled  in  John  the 
Baptist. 

John  i.  25.  ''  And  they  asked  him,  and 
said  unto  him :  Why  baptizest  thou  then, 
if  thou  he  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither 
that  prophet  1 " 

This  question  famishes  a  clue  to  some  of 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  Jews  of  that  day 
coQceming  the  subjects  grouped  in  it.  The 
peisons  sent  were,  we  may  presume,  men  of 
pradence  and  zeal  for  religion,  conversant 
^th  the  Scriptures  and  the  interpretation 
pat  upon  them  by  the  learned.  Without 
doubt  they  were  selected  from  those  most 
competent  to  investigate  properly,  what 
seemed  to  the  Sanhedrim,  the  extraordinary 
pretensions  of  John.  It  was  highly  important 
to  have  John's  pretensions  thoroughly  sifted, 
and,  if  groundless,  exposed,  owing  to  the  deep 
impression  he  had  made  on  the  popular  mind 
(Luke  iiL  15).  The  chief  point  of  inquiry 
was  bis  authority  to  baptizey  not  his  assump- 
tion of  the  office  of  a  religious  teacher.  He 
was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  by  birth 
entitled  to  a  priestly  education  at  Jerusalem. 
His  father  had  been  an  officiating  priest,  and 
if  deceased,  as  it  is  probable  he  was  (Luke 
i.  18),  yet  was  still  remembered.  Had  John 
assumed  merely  the  functions  of  an  ordinary 
Vrophet  or  teacher,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  in  his  ministry  at  variance  with 
their  national  history  or  experience.  But  to 
baptize  the  nation  implied  the  near  approach 
of  a  great  if  not  a  radical  change  in  the 
existing  institutions,  and  the  establishment 
of  Messiah's  kingdom,  which  the  Scriptures 
taught  them  was  the  next  in  order.  Had  he 
been  the  Christ,  or  Elias,  or  that  prophet 
foretold  by  Moses  (Deut  xviii  15—19),  or, 


perhaps  the  meaning  is,  that  prophet  whose 
mission  was  foretold  by  Malachi  iv.  5,  6, 
under  the  name  of  Elijah,  his  authority  to  bap- 
tize the  nation  in  preparation  for  the  impend- 
ing change  was  conceded,  as  we  infer  from 
thQ  question ;  but  he  had  before  denied  that 
he  was  either.  Hence  the  question  itself 
imputed  to  John  a  usurpation  of  the  sacred 
functions  of  another.  That  John  so  under* 
stood  the  question  may  be  inferred  from  his 
answer  to  it :  "  I  baptize  with  water"  and 
in  so  doing  I  do  not  usurp  the  functions  of 
Messiah.  As  if  he  had  said —  **  Ye  err 
greatly  in  supposing  that  when  Messiah,  or 
Elias,  or  that  prophet  comes,  either  will 
perform  the  humble  office  which  I  perform 
in  baptizing  you  with  water  (John  iv.  2). 
So  far  from  it,  the  only  baptism  appropriate 
to  the  office  of  Messiah  is  of  resistless  energy 
— the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire 
(Matt,  iii  11 ;  Luke  iii.  16),  with  which 
Elias,  or  that  prophet  you  speak  of,  if  he 
baptize  at  all,  will  in  some  way  be  connected." 
(See  Luke  ix.  54 ;  2  Kings  L  10, 12.)  What 
John  adds,  in  ver.  27,  was  adapted,  if  not 
designed,  to  repel  the  implied  charge  of 
imposture.  It  amounts  to  this :  **  I  seek 
nothing  for  myself.  On  the  contrary,  I  tell 
you  that  even  now  there  is  One  among  you  so 
far  exalted  above  me  that  I  am  not  worthy 
to  do  the  humblest  service  for  Him.  He 
will  appear  when  my  ministry  shall  be  ended, 
but  as  yet  you  know  not  who  He  is." 

We  may  also  infer  from  this  question  that 
the  learned  among  the  Jews  believed  Elias 
might  appear  under  some  other  name,  and 
such  appears  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the 
common  people  (Matt.  xvi.  14).  They  knew 
that  the  Baptist's  proper  personal  name  was 
John,  and  there  was  no  propriety  in  asking 
him  if  he  were  Elias,  unless  they  supposed 
that  Elias  might  appear  under  another  name. 
The  question,  then,  had  respect  to  the  reality 
of  his  person,  not  to  his  personal  designation; 
and  as  it  was  put  to  him  with  refeience  u> 
the  public  office  he  was  performing,  it  had 
respect  to  the  functions  as  well  as  the 
person  of  Elias,  and  in  this  sense  John 
answered  it.  Thus  considered,  his  reply 
amounts  to  this  :  '*  I  am  not  Elias,  in  name 
nor  in  person  nor  in  office,  nor  am  I  the 
prophet  appointed  to  fulfil  the  office  of 
Messiah  or  Elias.  I  am  sent  to  baptize  this 
people  with  water,  which  neither  Messiah 
nor  Elias  nor  that  prophet  will  do." 
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If  John  were  Elias  in  the  sense  of  the 
questioners,  or  in  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  could  not  have  answered,  "  I  am  not 
Elias,''  for  that  means  I  am  not  Elias  in  the 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  sense  of 
your  question,  nor  in  any  other  sense  what- 
ever. 

John  x.  41.  "John  did  no  miracle,  but 
all  things  that  John  spake  of  this  man  were 
true." 

The  public  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 
was  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  our 
Lord.  Both  had  respect  to  the  same  king- 
dom, the  near  approach  of  which  was 
announced  by  both  in  the  same  terms,  or 
nearly.  Yet  they  were  not  concurrent  (Matt. 
iv.  12,  17  ;  Mark  i.  14),  and  they  were  in 
other  respects  distinctly  marked — the  one  by 
the  baptism  of  the  nation,  the  other  by 
miracles.  If  we  reflect  a  moment  upon  what 
Paul  said  to  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
xix.  4),  we  shall  perceive  that  John's  baptism 
had  respect  to  .the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  successor ^ 
in  respect  of  time.  Hence,  John  the  Evan- 
gelist is  careful  to  say  that  Jesus  did  not 
baptize,  even  during  the  time  of  John's 
ministry,  and  in  the  verse  under  consider- 
ation, he  discloses,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
fact  that  John  did  no  miracles.  To  an 
observer  of  that  day,  the  contrast  of  their 
times  must  have  been  very  striking.  It  was 
designed  to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
proximate  approach  of  the  kingdom  which 
John  proclaimed,  and  the  actual  {vapovoia) 
presence  of  the  kingdom  which  the  miracles 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  proved.  There  was  an 
obvious  reason  for  this  arrangement  which 
is  not  sufficiently  considered.  The  miracles 
performed  by  our  Lord,  attested,  in  the 
strongest  manner  possible,  the  Divine  ap- 
pointment of  John's  baptism.  For  suppose 
our  Lord  had  simply  preached  the  kingdom 
as  only  near,  or  even  as  actually  come  in 
point  of  time  (Mark  i.  15),  yet,  without 
exhibiting  the  evidence  of  its  presence  by 
His  miraculous  works,  it  would  have  been 
adding  only  the  verbal  testimony  of  one 
appearing  to  be  merely  a  man,  to  the  truth 
of  John's  proclamation.  Or  suppose  that  he 
had  followed  John  simply  as  a  baptizer  and 
preacher  of  the  coming  kingdom,  it  would 
have  tended  rather  to  weaken  than  to  confirm 
the  belief  of  the  nation  in  the  authority  of 
John  to  baptize.  For  why,  it  might  be 
inquired,  should  the    nation    be   baptized 


again,  if  the  baptism  of  John  was  heaven- 
derived )  But  the  miracles  the  Lord  per- 
formed were  visible,  palpable  evidence  of 
such  a  change  of  times  as  John  proclaimed; 
in  other  words,  they  proved  the  actual 
presence  of  the  kingdom  which  John  had 
announced  as  near.  Hence  we  infer  that 
the  primary  use  and  intent  of  our  Lord's 
public  miracles  was  retrospective,  namely, 
to  confirm  John's  proclamation,  and  evince, 
by  miraculous  evidence,  his  authority  to 
baptize.  The  miracles  which  our  Lord 
wrought,  and  those  which  His  disciples 
wrought  during  their  first  mission  (Matt  x. 
5 — 8)  were  primarily  designed  to  convince 
th(vt  generation  of  Jews,  whom  John  was 
sent  to  baptize,  by  evidence  addressed  tu 
their  senses,  of  the  actual  presence  of  the 
kingdom  which  John  proclaimed  as  ne&r, 
and  for  which,  he  had  baptized  them  with 
water. 

Our  Lord's  miracles,  therefore,  fulfilled 
their  chief  design,  whether  the  Jews  of 
later  generations  believed  them  or  not 
Yet  the  destruction  of  their  temple  and 
commonwealth,  and  the  dispersion  of  their 
people,  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
prophecies  which  they  do  acknowledge, 
ought  to  convince  the  Jews  of  later  times 
that  the  Evangelists,  who  have  recorded 
them  and  also  the  sin  of  their  forefathers  in 
rejecting  them,  are  worthy  of  their  belief. 
But  considered  as  evidence  of  the  Divine 
institution  of  the  present  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  they  have  no  per- 
suasive effect  or  force  upon  the  mind  of  the 
unbelieving  Jew.  He  considers  the  whole 
of  the  Gospels  as  belonging  to  the  Christian 
Church,  although  in  truth  those  parts  of 
them  which  relate  to  the  public  ministry  of 
John,  and  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  fall  within  the  Levitical  economy, 
and  would  have  been  received  by  their  fore- 
fathers as  a  part  of  their  oracles,  had  they 
not  rejected  the  kingdom  which  John  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  preached. 

LuKBiii.  20,  21.  "  But  Herod  the  Tetrareh, 
being  reproved,  &c.,  added  this  above  all, 
that  he  shut  up  John  in  prison."  See  Matt 
iii.  13;  Mark  i.  14. 

If  we  duly  reflect  upon  the  history  of  John 
the  Baptist,  it  will  seem  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  his  public  career  was  closed  by  his 
imprisonment — not  by  his  death.  The  whole 
purpose  of  John's  life— existence  we  may  say 
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(Luke  i.  17) — was  to  fulfil  the  office  of  fore- 
runner of  the  Lord,  We  are  not  infonned 
that  any  part  of  it  waa  spent  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life.  From  the  cradle  he  passed 
to  the  solitude  of  the  desert  (Luke  i.  80),  and 
his  sustenance  was  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  place  (Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark  L  6). 
Even  his  clothing  was  not  the  product  of  art 
and  human  industry  (Matt.  iii.  4).  Emerging 
at  length  from  his  solitude,  without  any  other 
preparation  for  his  office  than  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  entered  into  his  public 
ministry,  and  fully  accomplished  it  before 
Herod  was  allowed  to  molest  him.  (See  Acts 
xiiL  25.)  The  remainder  of  his  life — about 
eighteen  months,  according  to  Lightfoot — he 
spent  in  prison.  But  for  what  end  1  "Was 
no  Divine  purpose  concerned  in  this  event  1 
Can  we  believe  that  all  the  other  particulars 
of  his  life  were  included  in  the  Divine  arrange- 
ment, and  made  to  serve  some  purpose  in  the 
great  scheme,  while  this  important  event — 
his  life  in  prison — was  left  out  1  Was  it  for 
John's  sake  that  his  life  was  thus  prolonged 
after  his  work  was  done,  or  was  it  for  the 
sake  of  his  nation  1  Or  was  it  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Divine  plan,  that  his  life  should 
be  prolonged  during  a  part  of  the  public 
ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  t  The  following 
suggestions  may  throw  some  light  upon  these 
questions,  which  may  seem  to  the  reader  to 
be  curious  rather  than  useful,  yet  are  not 
without  their  use. 

The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
public  personsJ  ministry  of  our  Lord  among 
the  Jews,  both  tended  to  one  and  the  same 
end.  The  nation  was  to  be  tried  by  the  joint 
effect  of  both.  The  ministry  and  testimony 
of  John  were  designed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  the  Lord  (John  i.  31 ; 
V.  33—36 ;  Luke  i.  17),  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  testimony  of  John  was  to  be  en- 
hanced and  enforced  by  the  testimony  and 
miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  With  the  design, 
therefore,  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  nation, 
as  a  means  of  trial,  the  concurrent  and  accu- 
mulated testimony  of  both,  at  a  time  when 
both  were  among  them  and  m^ht  be  received, 
John  was  preserved  in  prison  awhile,  to  await, 
as  it  were,  the  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
of  the  miracles  and  testimony  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  his  favour.  As  if  the  Lord  had 
said,  "  Perad venture  this  people  will  receive 
John  when  they  shall  see  the  wonderful 


works  of  that  Mighty  One,  whose  presence 
he  proclaimed." 

Accordingly,  after  John  had  been  several 
months  in  prison — seven  or  eight,  according 
to  Lightfoot,  {Harm,§  31 )— John,  being  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent  two  of  his  disciples 
to  Jesus  with  the  question,  ''Art  thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  1 "  (Matt, 
xi.  3;  Luke  vii.  19.)  He  answered  the 
question  by  appealing  to  His  works  (Matt.  xi. 
4 — 8 ;  Luke  vii.  22),  and  then,  upon  the 
departure  of  the  disciples,  bore  a  most  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  character  and  office  of 
John  (Matt.  xi.  7—13;  Luke  vii.  24—31), 
concluding  it  with  this  offer  or  appeal  to  the 
people  :  "  And  if  ye  will  receive,  he  is  Elias 
who  was  for  to  coma"  ^  That  is,  if  ye  will 
receive  Aim,  he  shall  be  to  you  the  same  as 
the  Elias  foretold  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (iv. 
5,  6),  and  all  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  king- 
dom shall  be  immediately  conferred  upon  you 
as  a  people.  For  if  ye  receive  him,  ye  will 
receive  Me,  and  I  will  gather  you  and  protect 
you  with  the  most  affectionate  care.  (See  Matt, 
xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii.  34 ;  xix.  41 — 44 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  13 — 16 ;  Acts  L  6.) 

It  was  with  a  view  to  this  transaction,  we 
suggest,  that  John's  life  was  prolonged  in 
prison  about  eighteen  months,  during  all 
which  time  this  offer  of  John  by  the  Lord  to 
the  people  for  their  acceptance  continued,  as 
it  were,  to  speak  to  them.  If  the  reader 
should  reject  this  explanation,  we  ask  him 
what  purpose  the  life  of  John  in  prison  was 
designed  to  answer  1 

Matt.  iv.  12 — 17.  "Now  when  Jesus 
heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,"  &c., 
"  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,"  &c. 

The  ministry  of  John  was  appointed  to  pre- 
cede the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  John's 
description  of  himself  as  one  going  before, 
implies  as  much  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  xi.  10 ;  John 
i.  27;  Acts  xiii.  26;  Mai.  iii.  1).  Hence 
the  fact,  that  Jesus  appeared  publicly,  as  a 
preacher  of  the  kingdom,  as  soon  as  John 
was  cast  into  prison,  implies  that  John's 
ministry  was  by  that  event  fully  ended.    Had 

^  The  whole  sense  of  this  verse  is  changed  by 
supplying  the  word  it,  1)  either  the  Syriac  nor  the 
Yul^te  version  supplies  the  omissioD  at  all.  By 
this  mterpolation  the  word  receive  (SkKaeBai)  is  made 
to  signify  believe,  or  give  credit  to  the  declaration, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  an  unusual  sense.  See 
Matt  X.  14,  40,  41 ;  xviiL  5,  and  Schmidt's  Greek 
Concordance,  iixoiuu. 
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John  been  set  at  liberty,  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  resumed  his 
ministry,  for  the  reasons  already  suggested. 
His  life  was  spared  for  a  different  purpose. 
(See  note  on  Luke  iu.  20,  2 1 .)  We  infer  that 
his  principal  work  of  baptizing  had  been  fully 
performed  (Luke  iv.  21).  All  the  people 
had  received  his  baptism,  except  those  who 
had  voluntarily  and  wickedly  rejected  it 
(Luke  vi  29,  30).  The  words  and  roVc,i 
^from  that  time,''  in  the  17th  verse,  therefore 
denote  with  precision  the  commencement  of 
the  Lord's  ministry  and  the  tennination  of 
John's. 

The  Lord  did  not  begin  to  preach  hefore^ 
because  the  times  appointed  for  the  baptism 
of  the  people  had  not  elapsed.  He  did  not 
delay  afteTy  because  John's  imprisonment 
marked  the  completion  of  the  times  appointed 
for  the  national  baptism.  Hence,  according 
to  Mark  L  15,  the  Lord  commenced  His  pub- 
lic preaching  by  saying :  *'  The  time  isfulfiUed 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,"  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  He  proceeds  immediately 
to  exhibit  to  the  people  by  His  miraculous 
works.     (See  John  ii  3,  4 ;  x.  41.) 

Matt.  iv.  1 7.  "  From  that  time  Jesus  be- 
gan to  preach  and  to  say,  Eepent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  —  the  heavens  —  is  at 
hand — ^hath  come  nigh." 

Our  Lord's  personal  ministry  among  the 
Jews  may  be  considered  under  three  heads  or 
functions.  We  may  regard  Him  (1)  either  as 
a  preacher  of  the  kingdom,  or  (2)  as  a  preacher 
of  the  law,  or  (3)  in  the  domestic  or  private 
relation  of  a  teacher  of  His  disciples.    The 

^  These  words  are  employed  several  times  where 
the  exact  time  of  an  event  is  meant  to  he  denoted 
jMatt  xvi.  21 ;  xxvi  16 ;  Luke  zvi  16),  and  it  is 
miportant  to  notice  the  particularity,  in  order  to 
anprehend  clearlv  and  fully  the  sense  of  tiie  writer. 
Tnus,  from  Matt  xvi  21  we  learn  that  the  Lord 
did  not  speak  to  His  disciples  of  His  approaching 
sufferings  and  death  until  the  nivsterv  of  the  incar- 
nation was  revealed  to  Peter.  Sut  {iirb  rSn)  from 
that  time  forth  He  besan  to  show  unto  His  disciples 
the  myste^  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  which 
were  next  m  order  (Matt.  xviL  22, 23 :  xx.  17—19). 
From  Matt,  xxvi  16  we  learn,  that  from  the  time 
Judas  covenanted  secretly  with  the  priests  to  betray 
bis  Master,  he  was  continuallv  watchmg  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement,  ana  earn 
the  promised  bribe.  Luke  xvi.  16  proves,  that  the 
commencement  of  John's  ministry,  in  the  fifteenth 
vear  of  Tiberius  Cosar,  was  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  A  new  order  of  things  then 
commenced,  and  new  responsibilities  attached  (Matt 
111  10). 


first  two  of  these  functions  were  public,  and 
He  exercised  them  in  harmony  with  the  econ- 
omy of  law,  which  still  continued  in  force 
(Matt  V.  17 ;  and  see  note  on  Matt  xxvii 
51 — 53 ;  Luke  zziii.  45).  His  instructions 
to  His  disciples,  apart  from  the  multitudes, 
were  frequently  prophetical,  and  suited  to 
the  dispensation  of  grace  which  was  to  follow. 
To  these  He  alluded,  especially  in  His  last 
discourse  with  them  (John  xiv.  26).  This 
distinction  is  marked  and  very  important 
(Matt.  xiu.  11 ;  xvi  20 ;  Luke  x.  23),  if  not 
indispensable  to  the  clear  comprehension  of 
the  Goepels.^ 

The  text  under  consideration,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say,  belongs  to  our  Lord's  func- 
tion or  ofi&ce  of  preaching  the  kingdom. 
The  import  of  the  proclamation  is  explained 
in  the  note  on  Matt,  iii  2 ;  xix.  28 ;  and 
see  note  on  Acts  iii.  21.  To  the  same  func- 
tion we  refer  (1)  the  act  of  calling  and  com- 
missioning the  apostles  to  preach  the  king- 
dom, and  conferring  upon  them,  the  power 
to  perform  miracles,  in  proof  of  the  procla- 
mation (Matt.  iv.  18 — 22;  x.  1 — 8;  Luke 
ix.  1,  2;  X.  1—17).  (2)  The  public  mka- 
cles  of  our  Lord  (Matt  iv.  23 — 25),  and  the 
miracles  performed  by  the  apostles  under 
their  first  commission^  (3)  The  parables  (x 
simiUtudes  of  the  kingdom  which  were 
publicly  delivered  (Matt.  xiiL  24 — 34 ;  xxL 
33—44;  xxii.  1—14;  Luke  xix.  11—27). 
These  the  reader  will  regard  as  examples. 
He  will  find  other  passages  which  belong 
to  the  same  category. 

Matt.  iv.  23,  24.  ''And  Jesus  went 
about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  spi- 
gogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people. 
And  His  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria;  and 
they  brought  unto  Him  all  sick  people  that 
were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torment^ 
and  those  that  were  possessed  with  dcTils, 
and  those  that  were  lunatic,  and  those  thai 
had  the  palsy ;  and  He  healed  them.*' 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord,  which  have  been 
circumstantially  recorded,  are  about  fortr  m 
number,  but  He  performed  many  more  which 
are  referred  to,  as  in  these  verses,  only  ia 

*  The  reader  will  find  great  advantage  in  assortiDg 
and  arranginjEf  the  matter  of  the  four  Gospels  a^ 
cording  to  this  plan  of  distribution.  It  ma?  oe  dooe 
in  parallel  colunms,  in  the  order  of  time^  Uendiogi 
however,  the  four  Evangelists. 
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general  tenns  (John  xx.  30 ;  xxL  25 ;  xii. 
37).  They  may  be  distributed  into  several 
kinds  or  classes,  according  to  their  nature ; 
finch  as  (1)  miracles  of  healing,  (2)  of  raising 
the  dead,  (3)  of  casting  out  devils,  (4)  of 
multiplying  food,  (5)  miracles  of  power  in 
finspending  or  controlling  the  laws  and  powers 
of  nature,  (6)  miracles  of  power  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  (7)  the  transfiguration  of  His 
person,  (8)  the  miracle  of  conferring  upon 
His  apostles  the  power  to  work  miracles,  (9) 
the  miraculous  exertion  of  power  over  the 
officers,  soldiers,  priests,  and  others  who 
apprehended  Him;  (10)  to  these  may  be 
added  the  miracles  which  attended  His  death 
and  resurrection. 

Those  of  the  Lord's  miracles  which  were 
publicly  wrought  in  proof  of  the  proclamar 
tion  of  the  kingdom  (John  v.  36),  for  the 
most  part  belonged  to  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes  before  mentioned.    They 
are  alluded  to,  except  the  fourth,  in  general 
terms,  in  the  answer  which  He  sent  to  John 
the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  4,  6).     These  were 
part  of  His  public  instruction  to  the  people. 
They  were  such  works  as  the  prophets  fore- 
told the  Messiah  should  perform  (Isa.  xxix. 
IS,  19;  XXXV.  5,  6),  and  consequently  notes 
or  marks  by  which  the  people  might  learn 
His  claim  to  that  character  (John  x.  26 ;  xv. 
24).  The  miracles  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  classes  were  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  disciples,  or  some  of  them 
only.     These,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  private   discipline  of  the 
apostles,  and  designed  to  qualify  them  for 
the  offices  they  were  to  fulfil  in  the  approach- 
ing dispensation.     (See  2  Peter  i.   17,  18; 


John  L   14.)    The  others  were  performed 
with  some  special  design. 

A  few  of  the  miracles  mentioned  by  John 
(ii. ;  iii  2 ;  iv.  50)  were  performed  before 
the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
of  course  before  the  Lord  entered  publicly 
upon  His  ministry.  These,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  category  of  private  instruction,  rather 
than  His  public  functions. 

Many  of  our  Lord's  miracles  appear  to 
have  been  wrought  spontaneously  on  His 
part)  that  is,  without  the  prayer  or  request 
of  those  who  received  the  benefit  of  them, 
or  the  exercise  of  fsuth  on  their  part  (See 
Luke  vii.  11 — 15;  John  v.  1 — 9);  while 
others  were  wrought  in  answer  to  the  request 
or  entreaties  of  those  who  sought  the  benefit. 
In  these  instances  faith  was  the  indispensable 
prerequisite  or  condition  of  the  gift.  (See 
note  on  Acts  iii.  16.)  The  miracles  which 
the  Lord  wrought  through  the  apostles  under 
their  first  conmiission  (Matt.  x.  8)  prove  this 
distinction.  They  were  not  conmiissioned 
to  teach  the  people  (Matt.  x.  7),  nor  were 
they  capable  of  doing  so;  nor  were  they 
required  to  make  any  distinction  between 
those  upon  whom  they  were  to  exert  their 
miraculous  powers,  but  to  give  to  all  as  freely 
as  they  had  received  (Matt  x.  8). 

The  miracles  mentioned  in  the  verses  un- 
der consideration,  appear  to  have  been  per- 
formed without  solicitation.  In  the  eighth 
and  subsequent  chapters  of  this  Gospel  the 
Evangelist  gives  instances  of  miracles  wrought 
through  the  faith  of  those  who  were  healed, 
or  of  others.  These  distinctions  are  im 
portant,  and  they  are  stated  in  this  place 
with  a  view  to  particular  remarks  hereafter. 


{To  he  continued,) 


almalism  atttr  tl^t 

Bt  Profebsob  FisHSB,  D.D. 


The  thesis  that  no  design  lies  back  of  the 
system  of  things,  of  which  man  forms  a  part, 
attracts  much  attention  at  the  present  day. 
It  asserts  that  man  was  not  intended  for  his 
place,  "  but  is  simply  flung  hither  by  the 


competitive  passions  of  the  most  gifted 
brutes,"  in  the  long  struggle  for  existence. 
The  naturalist  who  has  been  wont  to  think 
that  if  God  is  active  anywhere,  it  is  at  crises 
or  epochs  in  nature — "  at  the  points,  for  in- 
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stance,  between  successive  species  of  organ- 
isms/'— ^as  fast  as  he  finds  these  inteivals,  or 
chasms,  in  the  order  of  production,  filled  np 
by  the  discovery  of  intermediary  forms, 
imagines  that  a  Divine  agent  may  be  alto- 
gether dispensed  with.  He  recognizes  no 
need  of  "  a  fountain  of  orderly  power,"  which 
renders  the  tissue  of  laws  intelligible.  He 
overlooks  the  fact  that  a  system  of  thought- 
relations  presupposes  a  mind  that  thinks  it. 
Dr.  Martineau  has  uttered  a  truth  ^  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  discussion,  deserves  to  be 
enforced  with  all  urgency.  Suppose  that  all 
the  gaps  between  species  of  living  beings  were 
filled  up,  so  that  they  were  found  to  be  no 
more  distinct  from  one  another  than  are 
varieties  of  the  same  species;  suppose,  further, 
that  the  space  between  organic  and  inorganic 
existences  were  bridged  over  in  like  manner, 
so  that  a  kind  of  stairway  were  unfolded, 
leading  from  the  lowest  forms  of  unorganized 
matter,  through  vegetable  and  animal  life,  up 
to  man.  Finite  existences  would  then  form, 
as  it  were,  an  unbroken  chain.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  supposition  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  verified;  but  if  it  were,  the 
evidence  of  God  would  not  be  destroyed. 
For  the  intelligible  character  of  this  orderly 
succession,  for  all  its  harmonies  and  adapt- 
ations, forethought  is  absolutely  required. 
Men  could  not  account  for  such  a  world — 
that  is,  they  could  not  assign  for  it  an 
adequate  cause :  a  cause  that  satisfies  the 
natural  curiosity  which  impels  them  to  seek 
for  an  explanation  of  things — except  by  the 
assumption  that  an  intelligent  Being  was  its 
author.  From  both  a  theoretical  and  a 
practical  point  of  view,  it  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  desirable  to  make  prominent  the  truth 
that  God  reveals  Himself  in  the  orderly  flow 
of  things,  in  the  daily  movement  of  nature, 
shining  of  the  sun,  and  the  falling  of  the 
shower,  not  less  really  than  in  the  miracles 
of  creation.  Science  implies,  in  its  very 
name,  that  there  is  a  mind-element  in  nature, 
and  to  talk  of  an  unconscious  mind,  is  to 
talk  nonsense.  It  is,  as  the  logicians  say,  a 
contradictio  in  adjecto. 

The  man  of  science,  as  Dr.  Martineau 
proceeds  to  show,  concentrates  his  attention 
upon  the  question,  How?  He  deals  with 
matters  of  fact;  he  arranges  and  classifies 
phenomena.     But  there  is  another  question, 

>  '*  Modem  MaterLalism,  in.  its  relations  to  Religion 
and  Theology." 


viz.    Whence?     "What    is    the  originating 
power  1    Eeligion  does  not  deny  anything 
that  physical  and  natural  science  obsenres, 
whether  with  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  telescope, 
the  microscope,  or  any  other  organ  or  instiu- 
ment  of  discovery.     Eeligion  admits  all  the 
facts,  but  affirms  that  no  solution  of  the  Ms 
is  rational  which  ignores  the  agency  of  mini    ^ 
in  the  frame  and  order  of  things.    The  physi- 
cist is  obliged  to  allow  the  impassable  gulf 
that  lies  between  cerebral  movements  and 
mental  sensations.     The  notion  of  "inner' 
and  "  outer  **  "  sides  "  of  matter  is  mere  jingk 
of  words  without  meaning ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  taken  to  involve  the  very  distinction 
spoken  of.     The  atheistic  physicist  is  obliged 
to  set  up  a  new  conception  of  matter,  and    ■ 
make  it  "  up  to  everything,  even  to  writiDg    ; 
Hamlet,  and  finding  out  its  own  evolution.     " 
and  substituting  a  molecular  plebiscite  for  a    i 
divine  monarchy  of  the  world."     In  otlier    ; 
words,  he  has  to  ascribe  to  matter  the  at- 
tributes of  mind.     Nothing  is  gained  by  th.' 
futile  attempt  to  set  up  "  force  *'  as  a  distinct 
entity.     Force  in  nature  has  no  concrete 
existence  apart  from  matter.     The  physicist 
has  to  allow  external  causality ;  but  this  he 
does  not  observe  with  the  senses,  or  with  any 
of  his  instruments  of  research.     It  is  an 
element  which  the  mind  itself  brings,  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  thinking  of  phenomena 
at  all.    The  question  is,  what  is  the  causality! 
The  only  causal  power  of  which  men  are 
directly  conscious,  is  the  wilL     They  are 
conscious  of  their  own  personal  effort  pat 
forth  in  volition.     This  is  the  origin  of  the 
notion  of  force,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Mir- 
tineau,  the  sum  of  the  knowledge  of  force. 
Behind  the  traces  of  phenomena  which  i^ 
under  human  observation,  men  are  comj^elled 
by  a  law  of  thinking,  to  believe  that  fowe 
is  active,  but  they  have  no  right  to  postulate 
any  different  sort  of  force  from  that  with 
which  they  are  made  acquainted  in  the  oper- 
ation of  their  own  wills.     It  is  the  personal 
agency  of  God,  in  uniform  lines  of  action, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  laws  of  nature.  They 
express  only  the  regular  and  wise  procedure 
of  the  Divine  will,  by  the  direct  determin- 
ations of  which  the  uniformity  of  nature  is 
produced.     Of  course,  Dr.  Martineau  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  the  efficiency  of  second  causes, 
and  resolves  all  efficiency  into  the  will-power 
of  God,  or  man,  or  other  intelligent  beinga. 
The  polytheist  was    wrong,  the   primitiw 
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mythologies  were  wrong,  not  in  referring  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind  to  personal  agency, 
but  in  dividing  up  that  agency  into  a  multi- 
tude of  separate,  if  not  discordant,  parts,  and 
in  attributing  to  it  an  irregular  or  capricious 
action.  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  of 
thought,  which  yields  the  conception  of  the 
cosmos,  simply  presents  one  all-knowing  and 
Almighty  person,  in  the  room  of  the  multi- 
plied divLnifcies  of  the  Pantheon.  The  ques- 
tion whether  second  causes  are  efficient,  or 
only  occasional,  is  a  branch  of  the  subject 
needing  here  only  the  remark^  that  sound 
philosophy,  as  well  as  sound  theology,  ought, 
at  least,  to  prohibit  attributing  a  kind  of 
self-existence  to  the  forces  of  nature,  as  if 
there  dwelt  in  matter  an  inherent  enei'gy, 
not  communicated  or  fed  from  the  eternal 
fountain  of  all  power,  the  will  of  the  personal 
God. 

Dr.  Martineau  has  very  interesting  observ- 
ations  upon    the    incompatibility  between 
the  highest  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the 
human  soul  and  the  materialistic  theory  of 
thenniyerse.     The  feeling  of  companion  ia 
at  utter  variance  with  the  system  of  things, 
^f)  as  it  is  asserted,  nature  is  pitiless,  and 
there  is  no  compassionate  and  helping  power 
hesides.    Self-fargetfulness  is  the  very  anti- 
pode  of   that  self-assertion    which    reigns 
everywhere  in  the  objective  world.    So  with 
^^nd  obligation.     **  The  real  world  provides 
interests   alone,    which,    when    adequately 
masked,  call  themselves  virtues,  and  pass  for 
s^^niething  new."   In  fine,  the  higher  feelings 
shrink,  under  the  withering  breath  of  materi- 
alism, "into  mere  unaccredited  subjective 
susceptibilities;   they  have  lost  all  support 
from  Onmiscient  approval,  and  aU  presum- 
able accordance  with  the  reality  of  things." 
From  a  somewhat  diiferent  point  of  view, 
the  argument  from  conscience  may  be  used 
^th  irresistible  effect  for  the  demolition  of 
materialism.     No  man  of  sane  mind  can 
deny  that  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  nature 
are  as  real  as  any  which  the  senses  or  instru- 
ments of  a  physicist  can  observe.     They  are 
facts  which  science,  in  the  large  sense  of  the 
term,  must  take  notice  of  or  abdicate  its 
functions.    To  ignore  the  vast  and  various 
phenomena  which  connect  themselves  with 
the  sense  of  moral  responsibleness,  is  impos- 
siWe.  What  account  shall  be  given  of  moral 
praise  and  blame— of  self-approval  and  cen- 
surel  Here  these  feelings  aie,  and  here  they 
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always  have  been.  Do  they  testify  to  the 
truth  1  If  they  do  not,  then  away  with  the 
language  which  only  serves  to  deceive  ;  away 
with  aU  the  multiform  expressions  of  moral 
approbation  or  condemnation ;  away  with 
courts  of  law,  and  the  other  infinitely  various 
manifestations  of  the  sense  of  justice  and 
moral  accountableness,  on  which  the*entire 
fabric  of  social  life  reposes !  The  evolutionist 
must  allow  that  these  verdicts  of  the  moral 
faculty,  be  their  genesis  what  it  may,  are  as 
valid  as  are  any  judgments  of  the  intellect. 
The  moral  discernment  rests  on  as  solid  a 
foundation  as  the  intellectual  perceptions. 
Now  apply  the  doctrine  that  the  determina- 
tions of  the  will — the  faithfulness  of  St.  John, 
and  the  treachery  of  Judas,  alike — are  the 
necessary  effect  of  atomic  movements  of 
matter.  They  simply  indicate  a  certain 
molecular  action  of  the  matter  in  a  comer 
of  the  brain.  Their  moral  approval  or  con- 
demnation, the  joy  of  one  who  has  triumphed 
over  a  temptation,  the  remorse  of  one  who 
has  betrayed  the  innocent,  are  the  veriest 
folly.  A  man  who  maliciously  shoots  his 
neighbour  has  no  .more  occasion  to  blame 
himself  for  the  deed,  than  has  a  horse  who 
destroys  a  man's  life  by  a  kick.  Men  call 
such  an  animal,  in  figurative  speech,  a  vicious 
animal ;  and,  if  materialism  is  true,  there  is 
no  other  kind  of  vice  possible  to  a  human 
being.  TyndaU,  in  one  of  his  late  produc- 
tions, argues  that  this  doctrine  of  molecular 
ethics  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cation of  motives  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
men  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  another. 
These  motives,  it  is  implied,  are  forces  thrown 
into  the  scale  that  the  beam  may  rise  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  is  the  statement  which 
fatalists  of  every  type  are  for  ever  making. 
But  the  point  insisted  upon  is  not  the  freedom 
of  the  will  as  found  by  direct  consciousness, 
although  this  evidence  of  a  man's  moral 
freedom  is  incontrovertible  ;  but  the  pheno- 
mena of  moral  approval  and  disappproval,  of 
guilt,  self-accusation,  and  remorse,  are  the 
facts  demanding  some  explanation  which 
shall  not  destroy  their  reality  in  the  very 
act  of  attempting  to  explain  them.  Here  it 
is  that  the  materialistic  psychology  breaks 
down.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is 
opposing  a  doctrine  by  merely  pointing  out 
its  mischievous  consequences.  The  affirma- 
tions of  conscience  referred  to  as  putting  to 
rout  the  advocates  of  materialism  are  as  truly 
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perceptions  and  jadgmente  as  are  any  of  tlie 
propositions  that  result  from  the  exercise  of 
the  senses  or  the  understanding.  If  material- 
istic evolution,  as  predicated  of  moral  action, 
be  true,  the  rational  nature  is  at  war  with 
itself.  There  is  an  insoluble  contradiction 
in  human  intelligence  itself,  which  no  so- 
phistic^ juggle  of  words  can  avail  to  cover 
up,  much  less  to  remove. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  of 
materialism,  and  of  the  fatalism  involved  in 
it,  when  once  you  undertake  to  scrutinize 
this  doctrine.  What  is  truth  and  falsehood, 
on  this  hypothesis)  What  are  reasonable 
and  irrational  judgments?  What  is  normal 
and  abnormal  action  of  the  mind?  What 
are  sanity  and  insanity  ?  All  these  acts  of 
perception  and  states  of  mind  are,  one 
as  much  as  another,  natural  phenomena, 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  regular  action 
of  nature's  laws.  As  the  molecular  move- 
ment of  the  brain  changes,  one  state  of 
consciousness  succeeds  to  another ;  but,  on 
the  materialistic  philosophy,  one  is  equally 
rational  with  the  other.  All  are  alike  parts 
and  phases  of  the  process  of  evolution.  The 
Spcncerian  evolutionist  is  unable  to  deny 
that  such  molecular  changes  may  occur  in 
the  thinking  lump  of  matter,  as  to  give  an 
entirely  ditt'erent  set  of  intuitions  from  that 
which  now  possesses  the  organism,  and  on 
which  his  own  metaphysics  are  founded. 
Tyndall  ascribed  the  scientific  belief  of 
Agassiz,  the  sincerity  of  whom  he  did  not 
question,  to  the  circumstance  that  his  grand- 
father was  a  cleigyman !  But  has  not  every 
one  a  grandfather?  Why  not  attribute 
Professor  Tyndall's  theories  to  an  analogous 
cause?  Who  shall  decide,  as  between  the 
two  grandfathers,  whose  brain  was  the 
Roundest  ?  But,  as  suggested,  how  can  such 
a  question  be  asked,  when  all  is  normal,  all 
the  operation  of  an  inevitable  natural  law, 
and  when  the  very  discrimination  by  which 
one  sets  grandfather  Tyndall  above  grand- 
father Agassiz  is  itself  a  mere  phenomenon 
of  molecular  action  ? 

Dr.  Martineau,  in  his  little  volume,  sub- 
jects to  a  critical  examination  the  atomic 
theories  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  supersede 
the  supposition  of  a  creative  mind  in  the 
formation  of  the  universe.  He  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  the  thesis,  that  nothing  can 
come  from  the  atoms  that  was  not  already  in 
them,  and  exposes  the  sleight-of-hand  by 


which  these  diminutive  entities  axe  made  to 
play  such  various  parts  in  the  constroction 
of  the  world.  That  qualitative  differences 
and  mutual  adaptations  must  subsist  there, 
is  made  evident.  The  observation  of  Her- 
schel,  that  atoms  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  manufactured  articles,  is  vindicated 
against  the  sneer  of  certain  physicists. 

Leaving  tW  branch  of  the  topic,  consider 
briefly  the  question  how  preachers  should 
deal  with  the  materialistic  infidelity.  In 
the  first  place,  apologetic  sermons  are,  as  a 
rule,  with  occasional  exceptions,  worse  than 
useless.  It  is  not  denied  that  iJiere  may  h 
a  state  of  the  public  mind  when  a  preacher, 
who  is  sure  of  his  ability  to  carry  bis  audi- 
ence with  him,  may  open  fire  upon  thr: 
adversaries  of  the  faith,  and  in  one  discoui^, 
or  in  a  series  of  discourses,  may  attack  the 
prevalent  tjrpe  of  unbelief.  In  this  way 
President  Dwight,  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, made  a  direct  assault  upon  the  old- 
fashioned  infidelity,  and  by  means  of  hi^ 
vigorous  reasoning  and  overbearing  eloquenci*. 
produced  a  great  change  of  opinion  in  Yal^ 
College.  So,  there  may  be  sermons,  like  the 
astronomical  discourses  of  Chalmers,  which 
may  not  improperly  be  termed  apologetic; 
which,  however,  are  not  confined  to  thf 
repelling  of  assaults,  but  exhibit  in  strong' 
array  the  positive  evidences  in  behalf  of 
religion.  Notwithstanding  these,  and  pos- 
sibly other  exceptions,  argumentative  and 
elaborate  replies  to  infidelity  from  the  pulpit 
are  seldom  judicious.  The  old  French  pro- 
verb, "  Qui  s'excuse  s'accuse,"  is  here  appli- 
cable. When  a  great  deal  of  time  is  taken 
to  confute  imputations  and  answer  objections, 
the  impression  is  made  that  the  cause,  if  not 
exactly  a  weak  one,  is  nevertheless  vulnerable. 
If  it  happens  that  a  poor  argument  is  used 
on  the  right  side,  it  operates  to  the  discredit 
of  the  proposition  which  ii^  thus  badly  sup- 
ported. The  feeling  is  awakened,  in  many 
minds,  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  after 
all,  a  matter  very  much  litigated,  that  there 
are  arguments  on  either  hand,  and  such  as 
distrust  their  power  to  hold  the  balance  are, 
in  a  degree,  bewildered  and  thrown  into 
uncertainty.  Even  if  the  war  is  carried  into 
Africa,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  demon- 
strate the  unsatisfactory  character  of  infidel 
theories,  the  effect  may  possibly  be  no  better; 
since  in  this  process  there  must  be  a  lik^^ 
examination  of  arguments  pro  and  con.   The 
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auecdote  which  Bohert  Hall  told  of  himself 
is  instractive.  He  set  out  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  a  series  of  sermons. 
In  prosecuting  the  discussion,  he  attacked 
the  various  forms  of  heretical  dissent  horn 
the  orthodox  opinion — the  Arian,  the  Sabel- 
han,  the  ApoUinarian,  etc.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  discourses,  much  to  his  surprise,  he 
discovered  that  there  was  a  small  party  in 
the  congregation  for  each  of  the  heresies 
which  he  had  combated,  but  which  most  of 
his  hearers  had  probably  never  heard  of 
before  he  made  his  onset  upon  them.  One 
should  be  sure,  before  he  raises  the  devil, 
that  he  is  able  to  lay  him.  It  implies  no 
disparagement  of  the  strength  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  or  of  the  cause  of  truth,  that  such 
effect  should  be  produced.  That  which  is 
plausible  in  any  form  of  error,  may  catch  the 
ear  of  an  auditor  who  fails  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  thoroughly,  and  may  captivate 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  the  objections 
to  the  controverted  opinion  are  overlooked. 
Kot  unfrequently  doubts  and  difficulties  are 
lodged,  by  means  of  apologetic  sermons,  in 
the  minds  of  men  and  women  who  had  never 
tboQght  of  them  before.  If  the  result  is  not 
^uite  so  bad  as  this,  they  may  still  go  away 
from  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
less  securely  established  than  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  supposing.  When  distin- 
guished expounders  of  erroneous  doctrines  or 
schools  of  opinion  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  pulpit,  a  consequence  of  a  different  kind 
may  ensue,  which  ought  to  be  deprecated. 
A  prejudice  against  the  persons  thus  referred 
to  in  terms  of  censure  or  denunciation  is 
created  in  many  who  have,  however,  no 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  their  characters 
and  writings.  The  unfavourable  impression 
thus  produced  may  not  be  in  itself  strictly 
^just ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  enlightened 
or  discriminating. 

The  injurious  influence  jeferred  to  is  less 
likely  to  be  exerted  when  errors  are  attacked 
in  the  pulpit,  in  a  mere  incidental  way,  while 
the  preacher  is  engaged  in  the  inculcation  of 
some  positive  truth.  A  side  blow  may  be 
effectively  struck,  without  much  outlay  of 
time,  and  without  throwing  the  hearer  into 
a  controversial  mood,  which  is  apt  to  be  the 
consequence  of  a  formal  proclamation  of  an 
intention  to  make  war  on  some  obnoxious 
doctrine.     Persons  are  sometimes  surprised 


into  the  perception  of  a  truth,  when  it  comes 
before  them  in  the  shape  of  an  unavoidable 
inference  from  a  position  which  they  have 
recognized  as  sound,  with  no  anticipation, 
however,  of  the  corollaries  to  be  drawn  from 
it.  The  modem  method  of  warfare  does  not 
favour  the  storming  of  fortified  places.  This 
last  way  of  proceeding  is  found  to  involve 
too  great  a  waste  of  life,  and  to  be  too  uncer- 
tain in  its  results.  It  is  found  that  the  ends 
of  warfare  can  be  reached  more  easily  and 
successfully.  The  hostile  position  can  be 
isolated,  or  so  dealt  with  as  to  be  practically 
useless  to  the  enemy.  This  was,  for  the 
most  part,  the  policy  of  the  Germans  ia 
their  war  against  the  French.  Preachers 
might  make  take  a  hint  from  the  latest  dis- 
coveries in  the  military  art. 

In  one  of  the  sermons  of  F.  W.  Robertson, 
there  is  an  interesting  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Sadducees,  as  well  as  the 
Pharisees,  are  said  to  have  been  addressed 
by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  words :  "  Who 
hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  ] "  How,  inquires  the  preacher,  could 
such  an  address  be  made,  with  any  propriety 
or  hope  of  producing  a  salutary  effect,  to 
those  who  disbelieved  in  a  future  state,  and 
therefore,  in  punishment  hereafter?  But, 
Robertson  replies,  when  they  heard  John 
say,  "Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,"  they  knew  that  there 
wa^  a  wrath  to  come.  A  truth  of  this  kind, 
uttered  with  the  accents  of  conviction,  pene- 
trates to  the  heart  of  a  sceptical  hearer,  in 
whom  conscience  is  not  wholly  dormant. 
The  presentiment  of  penalty  is  a  part  of  the 
operation  of  conscience ;  it  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  emotion  of  guilt.  The  vivid  apprehen- 
sion of  the  reality  and  ill-desert  of  sin,  on 
the  part  of  a  preacher,  provided  he  avoids  all 
rant,  and  speaks  the  language  of  truth  and 
soberness,  with  an  earnestness  befitting  his 
theme,  is  directly  adapted  to  awaken  corre- 
sponding feelings  in  the  auditor,  even  though 
he  may  have  surrendered  himself  to  specula- 
tive error.  Especially  aie  appeals  of  this 
nature  potent,  when  they  are  made  in  the 
midst  of  solemn  experiences  of  life.  "I 
buried  my  materialism,"  said  Robert  Hall, 
"in  the  grave  of  my  father."  Here  an 
event  of  itself  dissipated  a  speculative  belief. 
The  native  feelings  of  the  heart  were  too 
strong  for  a  gloomy  and  unnatural  creed  to 
sustain  itself  against  them. 
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The  main  thought  suggested  under  this 
head  is,  that  the  data  for  the  estahlishment 
of  the  truth  and  the  ohligations  of  religion 
are  found  within  the  spiritual  domain — in 
the  operations  of  conscience,  and  in  the 
aspirations  and  intuitions  of  the  soul.  The 
preacher  has  a  perfectly  firm  footing  within 
his  own  sphere.  He  is  not  obliged  to  go 
beyond  the  human  mind  itself,  and  beyond 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  which  the  mind, 
in  the  right  exercise  of  its  faculties,  is  obliged 
to  allow,  for  the  vindication  of  his  doctrine. 


If  there  be  any  philosophy,  so  caUed,  whether 
physical  or  metaphysioEd,  which  clashes  mth 
what  men  in  their  hearts  and  consciences 
know  to  be  true— with  what  the  soul  testifies 
to  be  the  truth — so  much  the  worse  for  such 
a  philosophy.  The  more  intelligent  apreacher 
is,  the  better.  An  acquaintance  with  physical 
discoveries  and  speculations  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  him.  But  such  knowledge  is  not 
indispensable,  either  as  a  foundation  for  his 
o^vn  faith,  or  as  a  means  of  proving  and  en- 
forcing Christian  truth. — Princeton  Bevietc. 


^\it  "^RBBian  pistnrg/ 


THE  DEAD    CHRIST. 

Br  Peopessoe  Steinmetee. 
(  Concluded  from  j^age  1 49. ) 


The  first  three  evangelists  are  unanimous 
in  the  account  they  give  of  the  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  centurion  (Mat- 
thew includes  the  men  under  his  charge) 
who  presided  at  the  crucifixion.  Luke, 
however,  speaks  at  the  same  time  of  a  still 
more  intense  emotion  experienced  by  the 
people  who  were  assembled  under  the  cross. 
The  meagre  statements  which  Strauss  makes 
on  the  ground  of  harmonistic  difficulties  are 
quite  insufficient  to  cast  any  doubt  on  the 
credibility  of  the  narratives.  The  insignifi- 
cant variations  in  the  different  accounts, 
partly  in  regard  to  the  words  employed  by 
the  centurion,  partly  in  relation  to  the  genesis 
of  the  judgment  he  expressed,  tend  to  vouch 
for  their  historical  truth  rather  than  the  oppo- 
site. Moreover,  the  variations  relate  to  the 
opinion  of  the  narrators  as  to  the  motive  im- 
pelling the  heathen  soldier  to  speak  as  he  did, 
more  than  to  the  fact  itself.  The  centurion 
would  not  himself  distinctly  know  what 
special  circumstance  had  brought  this  fruit 
of  his  lips  to  maturity  ;  the  profound  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  whole  spectacle.  According  to  Mark 
XV.  39,  he  stood  over  against  Jesus,  steadily 
and  sympathetically  watching  Him.  And 
besides,  it  is  according  to  the  natural  order 

t  «  The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord  considered  in  the  light  of  Modem 
Oiitidsm/' 


of  things  that,  while  the  mere  executionei 
gives  utterance  to  a  simple  confession,  the 
people,  on  whom  the  responsibility  lay,  should 
be  seized,  like  a  TiXufvrje  on  a  large  scale,  with 
a  sense  of  the  great  crime  which  they  had 
conunitted,  and  express  their  feelings  in  the 
same  way  as  did  the  publican  in  the  parable 
(Luke  xviiL  13).  However,  we  cannot  so 
easily  dismiss  the  objection  raised  by  criti- 
cism against  these  narrations  on  the  ground 
of  their  internal  improbability,  and  which 
charges  them  with  merely  embodying  the 
fancies  of  early  Christianity.  We  are  unable 
to  adopt  the  line  of  thought  pursued  by  those 
to  whom  the  facts  recorded  are  entirely  in- 
telligible on  psychological  grounds,  and  who 
point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  receptivity  of 
the  unprejudiced  heathen,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  vacillating  mood  of  the  mobile  vtdgus. 
The  centurion  does  not  impress  us  with  the 
idea  that  he  is  saying  in  a  merely  reflective 
manner,  "  This  Dying  One  cannot  have  been 
a  malefactor  worthy  of  death  ; "  nor  do  the 
people  resemble  a  Judas  in  their  revelation 
of  tiiemselves,  as  if  they  were  saying  in  the 
exercise  of  a  worthless  repentance,  "We 
have  sinned,  in  that  we  have  shed  innocent 
blood."  As  to  the  centurion's  confession,  the 
form  in  which  it  is  reported  by  Luke  will 
not  readily  be  taken  as  the  literal  one  ;  but 
even  should  it  bid  so  regarded,  the  words 
''  Son  of  God  "  contained  in  Matthew's  ver- 
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sion  would  explain  the  sense  which  he 
attached  to  the  terms,  ''a  righteous  man." 
And,  as  regards  the  people,  the  account  given 
of  their  deportment  harmonizes  so  strikingly 
Trith  the  subsequent  description  in  the  Acts 
(ch.  ii  37),  "they  were  pricked  in  their 
hearts,^'  that  we  must  not  impute  to  them 
a  "  sorrow  of  the  world."  But  such  profound 
impressions  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
psychological  ground ;  they  are  conceivable 
only  as  fulfilments  of  the  prophecy :  **They 
shall  look  unto  Him  whom  they  pierced." 
The  meaning  of  the  death  of  Jesus  flashed 
upon  their  minds;  they  saw  in  the  Dying 
One  —  not  indeed  with  dear  vision,  but 
dimly  as  by  a  presentiment  of  the  heart — 
the  antitype  of  the  serpent  lifted  up  in  the 
wilderness. 

TVe  make  this  claim  with  still  greater  con- 
fidence on  behalf  of  the  two  persons  who 
presently  appear  on  the  stage  to  take  charge 
of  the  entombment  of  Jesus.  In  connection 
"with  this  part  of  the  Passion  history,  criticism 
has  carried  its  arbitrariness  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch.  The  assimiption  made  by  the 
Chorch,  that  the  well-known  prediction  of 
Isaiah  (ch.  liii.  9)  was  fulfilled  in  the  burial 
of  Jesus,  is  met  by  Strauss  with  the  assertion 
that  this  prophecy  (which  is,  besides,  misin- 
terpreted) was  rather  the  source  from  which 
the  **  myth  "  of  the  honourable  burial  of  our 
Lord  was  evolved.  Undoubtedly  this  con- 
clusion, considered  in  itself  ,  can  surprise  no 
one,  for  it  follows  naturally  from  his  fixed 
and  constantly  applied  principle.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  as  it  is  not  based  on  histori- 
cal considerations,  or  on  any  proof  that  the 
incident  is  internally  improbable,  it  bears  on 
its  front  a  character  of  arbitrariness  which 
at  once  condemns  it.  Such  is  the  position 
occupied  by  criticism  in  regard  to  the  passage 
before  us.  It  has  never  attempted  to  assail 
a  single  detail  of  the  narrative,  just  as  if  it 
foresaw  that  this  would  be  useless;  and 
whUe  admitting  that  the  Komans  were  cer- 
tainly accustomed  to  surrender  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  had  been  executed  to  their  rela- 
tives in  order  to  interment,^  it  still  continues 

*  We  add  that  the  authorities,  according  to  the 
-Roman  law,  were  not  entitled  to  refuse  this  permis- 
sion. TJlpian  :  "  Corpora  eorura,  qui  capitis  dam- 
Bantur,  cognatis  eorum  neganda  non  sunt,  et  id  se 
observasse  etiam  Bivus  Augustus  libro  X.,  de  vita 
«ua  scribit"  The  only  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
tnose  who  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason. 


to  maintain,  in  singular  contrast  to  this  ad- 
mission, that  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
entombment  is  unhistorical.  The  passage  in 
Isaiah,  to  which  the  alleged  myth  is  traced 
back,  tends  much  more  to  vindicate  the  his- 
torical reality  of  the  narrative  than  the  reverse. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  circumstance  that 
none  of  the  evangelists,  not  even  Matthew, 
quotes  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  But  we 
ask.  What  is  its  meaning  1  How  is  it  to  bo 
explained]  'No  material  objection  can  be 
made  in  point  of  grammar  to  the  rendering : 
"  A  grave  was  designed  for  Him  among  trans- 
gressors, but  He  found  it  with  one  who  was 
rich."  We  frankly  admit  that  but  for  the 
history  of  the  burial  of  Jesus  this  rendering 
would  hardly  have  occurred  to  any  one;  here, 
as  often,  the  fulfilment  tlirows  light  on  the 
prophecy.  Only  when  the  wish  of  the  Jews 
that  the  body  of  Jesus,  like  the  bodies  of  the 
thieves,  should  be  laid  in  an  unhonoured 
grave  was  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of 
the  rich  man,  only  when  Joseph  had  laid  the. 
body  in  his  own  ^  liitherto  unused  tomb, — 
burying  it,  with  the  aid  of  Nicodemus,  with 
almost  lavish  munificence,^  was  the  pi-edic- 


^  The  difficulty  raised  on  the  ground  of  Matthew's 
being  the  only  one  who  expressly  calls  the  tomb  the 

Eroperty  of  Joseph,  is  entirely  lumecessarv.  Meyer 
as  even  alleged  that  tliis  detail  is  added  from  a 
later  tradition,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  historical, 
Mark  would  not  have  been  silent  regarding  it,  while 
it  would  certainly  have  been  en^aved  ineffaceably 
on  the  memory  of  John.  This  is  a  mistaken  judg- 
ment. By  their  description  of  the  sepulchre,  whidi 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  tlie  description  given  by 
the  firat  Gospel,  Mark  and  Luke  show  their  complete 
agreement  with  Matthew  ;  and  Strauss  rightly 
remarks  that  it  was  undoubtedly  their  opinion  that 
the  tomb  was  the  property  of  Joseph.  As  to  John, 
again,  the  article  6  'lucrty^  (ch  xix.  38)  shows  that 
the  author  presupposed  the  synoptical  account, 
and  that  it  was  his  purpose  merclv  to  add  new  and 
complementary  features.  When  he  savs  in  ver.  42 
that  the  body  was  laid  there  because  the  place  was 
near,  and  because  the  Sabbath  was  at  hand,  this  is 
only  an  additional  second  motive  for  the  selection 
of  the  tomb,  which  ceitainly  does  not  exclude  any 
other  motive  implied  in  the  synoptical  narrative. 

^  This  expenditure  was  an  element  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  in  Isaiah — an  expenditure 
which  was  certain  to  obtain  the  same  approval  as 
our  Lord  gave  (in  John  xii.  7,  8)  to  the  woman  who 
anointed  Him.  Here  there  neither  was  nor  could 
be  any  murmuring.  A  new  tomb,  a  newly  bought 
triv^iovy  abundance  of  myrrh  and  aloes  are  called  into 
requisition,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  friends  of 
Jesus  to  honour  His  body  still  more  when  the  Sab- 
bath was  past.  If  the  expressions  oX«'^«iv  (Mark 
xvi.  1)  ana  ftvpa  (Luke  xxui.  66)  are  taken  exactly, ' 
a  difference  appears  between  what  the  women  de- 
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tion  of  the  Old  Testement  seer  understood. 
But  any  one  -who  declines  to  accept  this  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  as  his  lamp,  Tvill 
either  not  understand  the  prediction  at  all,  or 
feel  himself  driven  to  an  interpretation  which 
will  not  hear  the  slightest  examination.  We 
appeal  to  the  perplexity  of  those  interpreters 
of  Isaiah  who  despise  the  key  just  pointed 
out.  The  explanation  to  which  Strauss 
adheres  (although  not  without  obvious  hesi- 
tation), that  "  the  rich  "  are  to  he  taken  as 
synonymous  with  "  the  wicked,"  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  the  views  which  the  Old 
Testament  is  wont  to  put  forth  in  regard  to 
worldly  prosperity.  The  wealth  of  an  Abra- 
ham, a  David,  and  a  Solomon,  is  invariably 
exhibited  under  the  aspect  of  a  Divine  bless- 
ing ;  it  is  the  accompaniment  of  piety,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  goodwdll  of  God.  (As  an  hon- 
ourable counsellor,  a  pious  and  upright  man 
waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  also  in 
respect  of  his  external  worldly  circumstances 
and  prosperity,  Joseph  was  a  veritable  child 
and  picture  of  Abraham.)  If,  then,  the  fact 
be  that  the  prophetic  passage  receives  its  true 
and  satisfactory  explanation  in  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  burial  of  Jesus, 
wo  are  entitled  to  assert  that  the  former  is  an 
indirect  testimony  to  the  historical  truth  of 
the  latter. 

Strauss  states  in  the  positive  part  of  his 
book,  that  no  one  of  the  evangelists  says  that 
Jesus'  own  disciples  asked  Pilate  for  His 
body,  but  that  all  of  them  represent  a  man 
who  stood  only  in  a  distant  relation  to  Jesus 
as  doing  so.  This  remark,  which  he  merely 
throws  out  by  the  way,  was  probably  made 
in  a  polemical  interest,  and  it  deserves  careful 
consideration.  The  Jews  regarded  the  bury- 
ing of  their  dead  as  an  office  of  affection  to 
be  discharged  by  those  who  were  most  nearly 
related  to  the  deceased,  by  sons  especially, 
and  in  default  of  sons,  by  other  relations  or 
friends.  The  disciples  were  our  Lord's  nearest 
lelations.  "These,"  He  says  in  Matt  xii. 
60,  "are  My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 
When  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to  death  by 
Herod,  his  disciples  came  (Matt.  xiv.  12)  to 
carry  away  the  headless  body  of  their  hon- 
oured master  in  order  to  lay  it  in  the  grave. 

signed  to  do  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  what  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  did  when 
our  Lord  was  buried^  which  deprives  the  objection 
which  Strauss  has  raised  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
narrative  of  any  semblance  ofa  foundation. 


At  the  burial  of  Jesus  wo  miss  those  who 
were  called  on  natural  grounds  to  perform 
this  task.  Those  who  openly  confessed  their 
adherence  to  our  Lord  during  His  hfe,  and 
who  were  constantly  seen  by  all  men  in  His 
society  and  following  His  steps,  have  here 
vanished  entirely  from  the  scene;  while  those 
who  had  hitherto  cherished  their  faith  in 
secret  perform  the  last  services  of  love  for 
the  Crucified,  and  thus  show  without  hesita- 
tion their  inner  feelings  towards  Him.  One 
may  attempt  to  explain  both  of  these  circum- 
stances psychologically.  The  consternation 
and  deadly  sorrow  of  the  disciples  may  be 
viewed  as  an  explanation  of  their  otherwise 
so  strange  neglect ;  and  it  may  be  said,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  advent  of  death  has 
often  caused  a  long  unavowed  affection  to 
break  out  into  a  clear  Hame.  But  we  ask 
whether  any  one  can  rest  satisfied  with  these 
or  similar  considerations.  They  do  not  at 
all  satisfy  us.  The  question  raised  here  is 
not  that  of  a  relation  of  love  or  reverence 
towards  Jesus,  but  of  a  belief  in  Him  as  the 
Messiah.  Both  Joseph  and  Nicodemns 
cherished  this  belief;  but  fear  of  the  Jews, 
a  regard  to  their  position  in  the  Sanhedrim, 
restrained  them  from  openly  avowing  it: 
they  were  "  secret  disciples."  Comp.  John 
xii.  42 :  "  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief 
rulers  also  many  believed  on  Him ;  but  he- 
cause  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess 
Him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue."  How  happened  it  that  after  the 
death  of  Jesus  these  scruples  were  set  aside, 
— that  Joseph,  for  example,  prevailed  upon 
himself  to  break  ^  so  completely  with  the 

*  Thus  we  imderstand  the  words  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  Mark,  roX/iiJffoc  i*Vi}X0tv  wpoc  IlcXorov 
(ch.  XV.  43).  ^e  usual  explanation^  that  Joseph* 
on  the  CTound  of  his  honourable  position,  undertook 
the  bold  task  of  approaching  the  hard  and  severe 
procurator  with  a  petition,  is  one  which  we  are  un- 
able to  adopt.  It  IS  quite  impossible  to  understand 
in  what  the  boldness  of  Joseph  consisted,  to  fear  as 
the  procurator  teas  concerned  ;  he  could  scarcely 
have  feared  the  rejection  of  a  request  which  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  law.  (Bengel 
has  pushed  the  view  in  question  to  an  absurd  ex- 
treme when  he  says  :  ^*  laudabihs  ausus  non  careos 
capitis  periculo.")  ToX/i^v  means  here  (as  often  in 
the  N.  T.,  comp.  Rom.  v.  7,  "Yet^  peradventure, 
for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  (roX/^o)  to 
die"),  to  prevail  upon  one's  self,  to  bring  one's  self  t^) 
resolve  on  something  without  regard  to  consequences. 
The  step  taken  by  Joseph  must  have  aroused  a 
storm  of  iU-wUl  on  the  part  of  his  associates  in 
office.  ToX/if)tfac  ftV^xacy  we  read.  The**danng 
is  to  be  referred  specially  to  the  going  into  the  pre- 
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Council  by  the  step  which  he  took,  and  to 
pa^s  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  open  disciples 
of  the  Cruciiied  1  Strauss  says  that  Jesus 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  he  regarded  as  the 
^lessiah,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  when 
His  life  was  brought  to  an  end  upon  the 
cross.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  view, 
Joseph  had  acted  wisely  in  occupying  an 
attitude  of  prudent  reserve  up  to  the  time  of 
Christ's  death,  notwithstanding  his  interest 
in  Him.  But  after  the  catastrophe,  the 
natural  and  advisable  course  for  him  to 
pursue  would  have  been  to  forget  the  beauti- 
ful dream  which  he  had  cherished,  and  to 
induce  the  people  to  forget  that  he  too  had 
for  a  time  stood  in  some  slight  relation  to  the 
Crucified.  But  the  course  he  adopted  was 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  He  chooses  at  this 
very  time  to  forsake  the  position  of  secret 
discipleship,  and  to  confess  in  a  frank  and 
pronounced  way  his  adherence  to  Him  who 
had  just  died.  How  does  this  come  about  1 
"Historical  investigation  counts  it  the  noblest 
part  of  its  task,"  says  its  critical  represent- 
ative, "to  discover  not  merely  tchat  has  really 
taken  place,  but  also  the  mode  in  which  one 
thing  has  been  caused  by  another,"  But  in 
the  present  instance  he  is  unable  to  discharge 
this  task  in  respect  of  its  "  noblest  part : " 
here  the  means  which  he  recognizes  as  alone 
Intimate  are  not  available.  As  he  refuses 
to  admit  that  anything  "  has  reaUy  taken 
place  "  unless  he  is  able  to  account  for  it  on 
liis  own  principles,  he  unhesitatingly  draws 
the  conclusion  that  the  evangelical  narrative 
of  the  biirial  of  Jesus  is  a  fable.  But  there 
is  an  elucidating  factor  of  which  this  criticism 
knows  nothing.  We  go  back  upon  the  saying 
quoted  from  prophecy,  "They  shaU  look 
unto  Him  whom  they  have  pierced  " — a  say- 
ing with  which  John  immediately  connects 
our  narrative  by  means  of  the  expression 
"after  this."  Were  Joseph  and  Mcodemus 
also  included  in  the  charge  implied  in  the 
words  **they  have  pierced,"  or  were  they 
T^ot  ?  It  seems  indeed  as  if  the  remark  made 
by  the  fourth  evangelist,  that  Joseph  was  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  but  only  secretly,  for  fear 

torium.  W©  know  how  carefully  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  bad  avoided  doing  so  on  this  particu- 
ai  day  (John  xviii.  28).  If  our  conviction  uiat  our 
Ijord  was  crucified  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  be  correct, 
then  the  journey  of  the  Jewish  councillor  was,  in 
point  of  tect,  so  open  to  objection  that  nothing  but 
an  overpoweringly  strong  counter-motive  could  have 
coDstramed  him  to  und^take  it 


of  the  Jews,  and  his  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
Nicodemus  had  only  ventured  to  visit  Jesus 
by  stealth  and  under  cover  of  night,  were 
intended  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  these  men 
and  to  include  them  among  those  who  were 
accused  of  loving  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God  (ch.  xii.  43).  But 
this  is  apparent  merely  ;  these  references  are 
in  reality  but  the  foil  to  the  pronounced  atti- 
tude which  they  now  assume.  Again,  it  looks 
as  if  the  evangelists  expressly  excluded  both 
men  from  aU  participation  in  the  crime  of 
passing  sentence  of  death  on  Jesus, — Nico- 
demus,  by  means  of  the  statement  in  John 
vii.  51  ;  and  Joseph,  by  the  notice  in  Luke 
(xxii.  51),  "  the  same  had  not  consented  to 
the  counsel  and  deed  of  them"  (in  his  heart^ 
he  consented  neither  to  the  purpose  nor  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council).  But  here  also 
appearances  are  deceptive.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  sentence  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim was  unanimous,  and  that  it  was  passed 
without  any  opposition.  Consequently  all 
its  members,  even  those  who  were  silent, 
were  inevitably  burdened  with  a  share  of  the 
responsibility ,2  and  Joseph  and  Mcodemus 
themselves  had  every  reason  to  join  with  the 
people  in  smiting  on  their  breast.  Only  their 
sorrow  was  less  hopeless  than  that  of  the 
people.  '*  They  shall  look  to  Him  whom 
they  have  pierced : "  this  saying  was  fuMUed 
in  them  in  its  comforting  sense.  The  dim 
presentiment  which  was  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  Nicodemus  during  his  midnight 
interview  with  the  Master  of  Israel  now  be- 
comes clear ;  he  begins  to  understand  the 
figure  of  the  Ufted-up  serpent,  and,  under- 
standing it,  is  blessed  in  the  deed  which  ho 
performs,  by  virtue  of  his  coming  to  the  light 
(John  iii.  21).  In  the  attitude  taken  up  by^ 
the  two  "  pious  Jews,"  in  their  faith  and 
confession,  we  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  true 
meaning  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

1  ov  ov^KaraTi$ie9ai,  of  mward  disagreement  in 
contradistmction  to  a  dissentient  vote,  exactly  as 
the  ffvyKaraOtoie  is  related  to  the  avfji^via  m  2 
Cor.  vi.  16. 

'  We  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  remark- 
able passage  in  Paul's  address  in  the  synagogue  of 
the  Fisidian  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  29) :  ^  When  they 
had  fulfilled  all  .  .  .  they  took  (Him)  down  from 
the  tree,  and  laid  (Him)  in  a  senulchre."  There 
those  who  buried  Him  are  put  in  the  same  category 
with  those  who  compelled  Pilate  to  carry  out  the 
sentence  of  condemnation. 
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The  view  which  we  take  of  the  last  passage 
in  the  Passion  history  is  similar,  and  we  in< 
troduce  our  examination  of  it  by  quoting  the 
admirable  remark  of  Hengstenberg :  '^  Besides 
the  saving  repentance  of  which  Zechariah 
speaks,  there  is  another  repentance ;  besides 
the  voluntary  looking  to  the  Pierced  One 
there  is  an  involuntary  looking  to  which  even 
unbelief  is  compelled."  Even  those  who 
were  directly  concerned  in  slaying  Jesus  were 
not  debarred  from  a  saving  look  to  the  Atoner ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  expressly  and 
urgently  exhorted  to  such  a  look  (Acta  xvii 
20).  But  here  also  the  saying  was  verified : 
"ye  would  not."  And  thus  theirs  was  a 
**  looking  "  of  the  character  to  which  allusion 
is  made  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  Matt.  xxiv. 
30,  and  by  the  Apostle  in  Rev.  L  7.  Imme- 
diately after  the  entombment  of  the  Crucified, 
the  words  spoken  before  Caiaphas  (Matt, 
xxvi.  C4)  began  to  be  accomplished;  the 
iN'emesis  was  afoot.  Matthew  relates  an  inci- 
dent (xxvii.  62  sqq.),  namely,  the  embassy 
of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  Pilate 
in  reference  to  the  watching  of  the  grave,  of 
which  all  the  other  evangelists  are  silent,  and 
to  which,  moreover,  there  is  no  allusion  in 
any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  it  would 
not  escape  the  assaults  of  criticism.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  Strauss  is  not  alone  in 
relegating  it  to  the  domain  of  unhistorical 
legends,  for  even  interpreters  like  Meyer  and 
Bleek  are  in  entire  accord  with  him.  The 
objection,  that  doubt  would  thus  be  cast  upon 
Matthew's  whole  account  of  the  resurrection 
(with  which  the  narrative  before  us  is  closely 
interwoven),  naturally  makes  no  impression 
on  those  who  are  unable  to  abandon  their 
preconceived  opinion  of  the  first  Gospel. 
However,  the  task  which  destructive  criticism 
sets  before  itself  in  dealing  with  this  passage 
is  not  an  easy  one.  It  pretends,  indeed,  that 
this  is  the  case,  but  the  pretence  cannot 
be  kept  up ;  at  all  events  it  contrasts  very 
strangely  with  the  peculiar  arguments  by 
which  the  attack  is  conducted.  No  doubt 
criticism  here  assumes  to  an  unusual  degree 
an  air  of  triumph;  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
discover  behind  it  a  consciousness  of  em- 
barrassment and  insecurity.  Possibly  it  was 
not  able  to  repress  the  feeling  that  its  own 
portraiture  was  accurately  delineated  in  the 
narrative  of  Matthew.  On  the  strictly  his- 
torical side  there  is  only  one  solitary  objection 


which  can  be  raised  against  the  credibility 
of  the  incident.  How  is  it  possible,  it  is 
asked,  that  the  women  who  proposed  to  em- 
balm the  body  of  Jesus  in  the  early  momiiig 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week'  should  hafe 
limited  their  anxiety  to  the  rolling  away  of 
the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulclue. 
when  they  knew  that  the  watch  and  the  seal 
made  their  access  to  it  impossible  1  But  ^e 
may  well  put  the  counter-question,  On  what 
ground  is  it  assumed  that  the  adherents  of 
our  Lord  were  aware  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Sanhedrim?  Of  Joseph  we  read  that 
"he  closed  the  sepulchre  and  departed^ 
(Matt,  xxvii.  60);  the  women,  it  is  true, 
tarried  a  while  longer  (Matt.  xxviL  61; 
Mark  xv.  47 ;  Luke  xxiii.  55) ;  but  it  i3 
explicitly  stated  by  the  third  evangelist  that 
they  also  returned  "  and  rested  the  Sabbath 
day,  according  to  the  commandment"  And 
it  was  not  till  the  Sabbath  (Matt  xxvii.  62: 
"  the  next  day,  that  followed  the  day  of  the 
preparation")  that  the  Council  submitted 
their  proposal  to  the  procurator,  and  adopted 
measures  for  carrying  it  out.  The  authorities 
had  far  stronger  reasons  for  concealing  the 
step  which  they  had  taken  than  for  pursuing 
an  opposite  course:  and,  besides,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Cruciiied  were  as  yet  ecarcelr 
in  a  mood  to  listen  to  rumours,  or  to  collect 
information,  so  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Jewish  rulers  would  no  doubt  become  known 
to  them  for  the  first  time  through  the  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  our  Lord's  ^e8U^ 
rection.  But  it  has  been  further  maintained 
that  there  is  great  internal  improbability  in 
the  story,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  that  the  alleged  action  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim is  entirely  unimaginable.  If  the  disciples 
themselves,  it  is  asked,  did  not  understand 
the  prediction  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
(which  was  proclaimed,  besides,  only  in  their 
own  private  circle),  if  they  regarded  even 
the  Easter  message  at  first  as  an  **  idle  tale,"" 
how  did  it  happen  that  the  hierarchs  were 
differently  affected  ]  how  did  they  seriously 
think  of  that  of  which  the  disciples  had  no 
presentiment,  and  which  they  ventured  neither 
to  believe  nor  hope  1  But  there  is  nothing 
really  inconceivable  in  this.  In  regard  to  the 
future  lot  of  their  Master,  His  humiliation, 
and  His  subsequent  glorification,  the  disciples 
were  the  most  uninstructed  of  men.  ^f»t- 
withstanding  our  Lord's  definite  and  unam- 
biguous announcements  of  His  approaching 
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Passion,  the  resnlt  was,  "thej  understood 
not  this  sajiog,  and  it  was  hid  from  them 
that  they  perceived  it  not"  (Luke  ix.  45). 
The  mood  of  mind  revealed  by  the  disciples 
who  were  proceeding  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv. 
20—24),  shows  in  a  very  striking  way  how 
unable  they  were  in  their  deep  heart-sorrow 
lo  remember  the  comforting  words  of  Jesus, 
or  to  draw  from  them  any  encouragement 
to  contemplate  the  future  with  hope.  The 
circumstances  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  were 
altogether  different.  It  is  to  be  specially 
not«i  that  Matthew  (ch.  xxvii.  62)  expressly 
names  the  '^  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  "  as 
the  peisons  by  whom  the  visit  to  Pilate  was 
made.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  this 
step  was  taken  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Pharisees,^  and  that  the  high  priests  fell  in 
with  the  proposal,  without  waiting  for  any 
formal  authorization  on  the  part  of  the 
CounciL^  According  to  Matthew  as  well 
as  John,  the  Pharisees  were  the  watchful 
enemies  of  Jesus  from  the  very  beginning. 
They  tried  to  take  Him  in  HIjs  talk,  took 
not«  of  His  sayings,  stooped  to  play  the  part 
of  informers,  and  were  slow  to  forget  what 
He  had  ^ken  to  them  in  a  tone  of  reproof 
.lad  threatening.  Could  they  fail  to  remember 
^hat  He  had  said  of  the  '' wicked  and 
atiulteroos  generation,"  which  was  to  receive 
nosigix  except  that  of  the  prophet  Jonas] 
If  Matt.  xxiL  39,  40  be  compared  with  ch. 
iiriL  63,  certainly  nothing  but  utter  per- 
verseness  can  make  any  one  maintain  that 

'  The  combination, "  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
^"  not  found  elsewhere  in  Matthew,  cannot 
he  regarded  as  an  abbreviated  designation  of  the 
supreme  CoundL  The  arraiMpBment  always  followed 
Y.tbe  first  Gospel  in  describmg  this  bodv  is :  '^  the 
chief  priests  ana  scribes ; "  and  the  secona  and  third 
(josj)els  give  also  the  simple  designation,  **  the  chief 
priests."  However,  we  sometimes  find  that  com- 
bination m  John,  and  once  the  Pharisees  are  even 
mentioned  ^rrt  in  order.  But  as  often  as  it  occurs 
in  the  fomlh  Gospel  (ch.  vii.  32,  45 ;  xL  45,  47, 
•"iT),  the  Pharisees  appear  as  the  active  parties,  the 
i^I^'kesmen  (ch.  viL  47,  62),  the  devisers  of  the 
measures  which  were  agreed  upon.  In  the  passage 
Wore  us,  therefore,  we  are  not  required  to  think 
•^f  a  ste^  taken  in  ooedience  to  the  unpulses  of  the 
sanhedrim  itself,  but  of  a  step  which  was  taken  at 
the  instigation  ot  a  sect  and  its  individual  chiefs. 

'  Things  were  quite  different  on  the  day  of  our 
lord's  resurrection.  Matters  had  then  become  very 
^ous,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  Council 
i'faould  be  gathered  together,  and  come  to  some 
resolution.  Conseauenfiy  we  read  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
12 :  **  And  when  the  chief  priests  were  assembled 
^th  the  eldeiB,  and  had  tdcen  counsel,"  etc 


there  was  no  sufficient  historical  basiB  for 
the  statement,  '*We  remember  that  that 
deceiver  said  while  he  was  yet  alive,  After 
three  days  I  will  rise  again."  But,  continues 
criticism,  assuming  that  tiiere  were,  the 
measures  which  the  Sanhedrim  is  said  to 
have  adopted  are  not  only  highly  peculiar, 
but  utterly  incredible.  Strauss  gives  a  very 
drastic  picture  of  the  absurd  short-sighted- 
ness which  Matthew  here  attributes  to  the 
supreme  Council  (Meyer  unhappily  adopts 
most  of  its  features).  As  his  representation 
is  entirely  interwoven  with  his  attempt  to 
trace  the  genesis  of  the  **  legend,"  we  shall 
consult  the  interests  of  brevity  if  we  carry 
out  our  apologetic  purpose  by  a  direct  eluci- 
dation of  a  passage  in  Matthew.  His  narra- 
tive falls  into  two  parts.  We  read,  in  the 
first  place,  of  a  precautionary  measure  being 
taken  by  the  Plmrisees  in  view  of  a  possible 
event,  and  then  of  a  resolution  adopted  and 
carried  out  by  the  Sanhedrim  after  hearing 
the  Easter  tidings.  Let  us  look  preliminarily 
at  the  former  of  these.  .  At  the  moment  when 
they  said,  "we  remember,"  the  Pharisees 
were  certainly  as  far  from  entertaining  the 
idea  that  our  Lord  could  really  arise  from  His 
grave,  as  were  those  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Sadduceeism.^  And  criticism  has  no  ground 
whatever  for  ridiculing  the  idea  of  their 
indulging  a  hope  that  they  might  succeed 
somehow  or  other  in  sealing  the  conqueror 
of  death  in  His  grave.  They  cherished  no 
such  imagination ;  they  were  merely  afraid, 
as  they  said  to  Pilate,  that  the  body  of  Jesua 
might  be  stolen  away  by  His  disciples.  They 
could  not  act  as  if  the  adherents  of  Jesus 
were  wholly  paralyzed.  Had  they  not  just 
heard  of  a  distinguished  member  of  their  own 
Council  openly  ranging  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  Crucified  1  This  made  them  anticipate 
further  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  "  Gali- 
leans." Cunning  and  false  themselves,  they 
expected  to  be  confronted  with  weapons  like 
their  own.  After  a  long  and  painful  conflict 
they  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  originator  of  a  dangerous  popular 
movement;    but  if    His    disciples    should 

*  They  contemptuously  exi)ress  their  unbelief  by 
the  words. "  that  deceiver,"  using  the  same  pronoun 
Utivoc  (Bengel :  "  numquam  principes  populi  suo 
nomine  Jesum  appellasse  reperias'')  which  the 
Apostle  John  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  his 
First  Epistle  when  expressing  the  nrmness  of  his 
I  faith  in  Christ  and  the  depth  of  his  reverence. 
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succeed  in  spTeading  among  the  multitude 
the  rumour  of  His  resurrection,^  their  e£fbrts 
would  turn  out  to  have  been  in  vain,  and 
their  victory  would  be  rendered  valueless. 
The  last  error  would  be  worse  than  the  first ; 
for  they  were  able  to  meet  the  first  by 
putting  Jesus  to  death,  but  streams  of  blood 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  second. 
Consequently,  if  the  design  of  the  Pharisees 
was  to  anticipate  an  "  error,"  to  which  the 
removal  of  the  body  of  Jesus  was  the  pre- 
liminary, the  measures  which  they  adopted 
were  entirely  appropriate  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  They  relied  not  on  the  authority 
of  the  official  seal  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  on 
the  power  of  a  watch  appointed  by  Pilate,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  rash  and  violent 
enterprise  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were 
supposed  to  be  meditating.  This,  then,  was 
the  purpose  of  the  last  request  which  they 
presented  to  Pilate  in  connection  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  they  foimd  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  his  compliance  with  it. 
(Bengel:  "Pilatus  quasi  cum  indignatione 
calumniatores  cito  expedit.")  In  no  part  of 
the  story  can  we  discover  anything  which  is 
improbable.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  different 
with  the  second  part  of  Matthew's  account 
of  the  transaction  (ch.  xxviii.  11 — 15).  He 
tells  us  that  certain  of  the  guards  came  to 
the  high  priests  ^  and  communicated  to  them 
what  they  had  seen  and  experienced.  Their 
bringing  the  communication,  not  to  the 
procurator,  but  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  is 
to  be  explained  (assuming  that  the  report 
was  an  official  one)  by  the  circumstance  that 
Pilate  placed  the  watch  imder  the  authority 
of  the  Sanhedrim  ("ye  have  a  watch"), 
leaving  them  to  give  cJl  necessary  instructions 
("  make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can,"  Matt,  xxviii. 
65).  We  regard  it  as  an  entirely  indifferent 
question  whether  the  Jews  accepted  the 
account  of  the  soldiers  as  true  or  the 
reverse.  The  remark  of  Strauss,  that  the 
high  priests  and  elders  would  have  con- 
sidered such  a  report  to  be  false,  and  have 
insisted  upon  an  investigation,  is  just  as 

^  Ttf  \aft  ver.  64,  the  easily  led,  unthinking 
multitude,  which  ^ves  heed  to  rumours,  and  is 
moved  b^  them  as  by  the  wind.  Oomn.  John  vii 
49  :  "  this  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law.'' 

'  It  is  quite  in  order  that  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
should  receive  the  Easter  message  from  these  quak- 
ing guardians  of  His  tomb.  It  was  conveyed  by 
our  Lord  Himself,  or  by  His  an^i^,  to  His  own. 


destitute  of  substantial  foundation  as  his 
further    remark,   that    the  priests  o!  the 
"  Christian  legend  "  accepted  it  as  true.  The 
former  is  a  purely  arbitrary  supposition,  and 
the  latter  does  not  find  the  slightest  8nppr» 
in  the  text  of  Matthew.     It  is  exceediugk 
probable    that    there  was  a    difference  i 
opinion  on  the  point  in  the  bosom  of  tbe 
Sanhedrim,  similar  to  that  which  shoTl^^i 
itself  subsequently   (Acts  xxiii.  7 — 9)  be- 
tween the  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  membens 
of  that  body.     But  the  matter  was  not  dis- 
cussed.    Even  supposing  that  a  greater  ^ 
less  number  —  remembering,   perhaps,  ih 
Lazarus-miracle — may  have  been  struck,  as 
by  a  lightning  flash,  with  a  conviction  of 
the  truth,  the  story  of  the  soldiers  led  not 
one  of  them  to  true  faith.     "  K  they  he« 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead."     As  to   the  main  point,  tbey 
entirely  agreed  with  those  who  regarded  the 
story  as  a  fable.     The  former  had  no  time  to 
indulge  their  feelings  of  perplexity,  and  the 
latter  were  unable  to  treat  the  empty  tak 
with  silent  contempt.     All  were  seized  with 
a  like  consternation,  and  equally  felt  the 
necessity  of  action.     For  whatever  the  facs 
of  the  case  were  as  regarded  the  matter 
asserted  by  the  soldiers,  it  was  at  least  dec 
that  the  rumour  of  the  resurrection  of  Jescs 
being  already  afoot,  and  threatening  to  ac- 
quire consistency,  their  immediate  busines 
was  to  arrest  its  progress.     The  course  which 
at  once  recommended  itself,  was  to  decbi« 
that  to  be  an  actual  fact  which  they  had 
previously  mentioned  to  Pilate  as  a  matter 
of  solicitude.     Ko  doubt  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  their  so  doing,  but  ve 
are  told  (ch.  xxviii.  12 — 14)  in  what  w 
they  expected  to  overcome  them.     Criticism 
finds  it  easy  to  show  that  such  a  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  that  the  in:- 
morality   of  the  course   they  resolved  on 
would  be  surpassed  only  by  the  folly  which 
could  anticipate  success  from  such  a  ^'comBcl 
and  deed."     Undoubtedly  the  eye  here  gares 
into  an  abyss  of  sin  whose  lowest  depths  is 
can  scarcely  reach.     The  Sanhedrim  tempts 
the  soldiers  to  utter  falsehood,  instructs  them 
in  its  language,  and  promises  to  uphold  the 
lie,  if  necessary,  with  the  full  weight  of  i^ 
authority.      And    as    the  watchmen  were 
doubtless  averse  to  follow  the  course  pointed 
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OTt  to  them  (they  were  appointed  to  watch, 
an*!  yet  they  are  to  confess,  "we  slept;" 
ther  ahandoned  themselves  to  sleep,  and 
nevertheless  observed  that  the  disciples  stole 
airay  the  body  of  Jesus),  the  supreme  author- 
ides  did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  corruption, 
and,  to  their  own  condemnation,  paid  the 
soldiers  the  dishonourable  wages  of  deceit. 
Bnt  the  alleged    improbability  disappears 
when  we  perceive  the  harmony  between  this 
transaction  and  the  character  evinced  by  the 
Pharisees  in  particular  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  relations  to  Jesus.     "  Ye  are  of  your 
lather  the  devil.     When  he  speaketh  a  lie, 
he  speaketh  of  his  own ;  for  he  is  a  liar,  and 
the  father  of  it."     If  they  were  still  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  conflict  with  the 
trath,  their  only  available  weapon  was  lying ; 
they  had  no  other,  therefore,  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  those  whom  they  needed  as  their 
klpeis  and  instruments.      If    we  find  it 
impogsible  to  understand  or  to  imagine  how 
th-jy  could  expect  to  attain  their  object  by 
m4  methods,  or  to  extinguish  the  already 
Hndkd  fire  by  such  arts,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  a  case  in  which  we 
mnst  not  measure  by  ovr  rule.     The  counsel 
vltici)  Gamaliel  gave  them  at  a  later  time 
^35  a  new  gleam  of  thought  to  them.     But, 
after  all,  were  they  so  entirely  wrong  in  their 
calculations?    Were  the  results  such  as  to 
p3t  their  scheme  altogether  to  shame  1    The 
'•rda  of  the  Evangelist  convey  no  such 
icpresaion.     He  writes:   "and  this  saying 
^  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  untU 
Jiiis  day."    The  lie  must  have  succeeded  in 
Noing  access  to  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  and 
&3!»>irting  itself  for  a  time  in  a  more  or  less 
eitenaive  circle.     At  the  date  when  Matthew 


wrote  his  Gospel  the  report  was  still  current. 
How  long  it  continued  to  be  accepted  there- 
after we  do  not  know.  The  information 
contained  in  Eisenmenger's  Entdecktes  Jvden- 
thum  does  not  enable  us  to  come  to  any 
certain  conclusion  on  the  point.  Meyer 
points  to  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  assertion  that  our  Lord's  body 
was  stolen  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
apostolic  Church,  as  a  weighty  testimony 
against  the  historical  reahty  of  the  narrative. 
But  from  this  circumstance  (which  is,  besides, 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  apos- 
tolic apologetics  was  wont  to  move  on  a 
higher  level,  and  scarcely  ever  descended  to 
this  lower  region)  we  might  rather  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  Jews  soon  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  this  expedient, — an  expedient 
which  could  not  withstand  the  overwhelming 
force  of  events  any  more  than  chaff  can  resist 
the  rushing  wind.  It  is  true  that  Paul  still 
says  of  them,  "  even  unto  this  day  the  vail 
is  upon  their  heart"  (2  Cor.  iii.  15),  but  the 
arguments  on  which  they  relied  in  opposing 
Christianity  were  of  another  character,  and 
were  pitched  in  a  different  key.  Even  the 
criticism  of  Stmuss  scorns  to  accept  the 
"Jewish  legend,"  preferring  to  reject  the 
whole  story  as  a  "  Christian  legend."  How- 
ever, we  may  seriously  inquire  whether  the 
character  of  this  criticism  is  not  correctly 
portrayed  in  that  very  proceeding  of  the 
high  priests  which  it  is  pleased  to  call  in- 
conceivable. Do  not  its  fallacious  reason- 
ings and  conclusions  justify  us  in  accusing 
it  of  something  more  than  of  being  merely 
objectively  incorrect  or  subjectively  astray] 
The  foregoing  pages  contain  our  contribution 
to  its  answer. 


Cl^je  Mtakmss  anltJ  Strcngtl^  nf  1|rieac]^i;n0. 


By  Rev.  A.  Schuyler,  D.D. 


The  impression  prevails  that  the  pulpit  of 
our  day  is  not  the  power  that  it  has  been, 
*ad  that  it  is  doubtful  if  its  prestige  will 
ever  be  recovered.  The  Pulpit  and  the  Press 
we  been  compared  as  though  they  were 


rivals,  and  the  palm  has  been  awarded  to  the 
latter.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  mis- 
take ;  there  is  fairly  no  rivalry  in  the  case  ; 
the  spheres  of  the  two  are  different.  Preach- 
ing is  not  mere  authorship ;  and  the  press,. 
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while  it  may  lielp^  can  never  take  the  place 
of  the  pulpit. 

Beading  what  a  man  has  written  out  of 
his  own  head,  or  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
is  a  different  and  lower  thing  from  hearing 
what  one  says  who  faces  us  with  a  message 
from  God,  and  this  is  preaching.  The  hearer 
of  it  goes  through  an  exercise  widely  different 
from  that  in  which  he  reads  what  is  written. 
It  calls  into  play  in  him  other  and  keener 
susceptibilities,  and  the  effects  differ  accord- 
ingly. Over  and  above  this  difference, 
preaching  is  a  Divine  ordinance,  and,  like 
every  other,  it  can  have  no  rival  and  no 
substitute  in  the  field  assigned  to  it.  We 
are  not  indeed  to  believe  that  God  ties  Him- 
self to  this  ordinance,  or  to  any  other,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  refuse  its  virtue  to  other  instru- 
mentalities. All  visible  means  whatsoever 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  Him  at  His 
pleasure.  A  field  of  exception  is  to  be 
recognized,  in  which  we  can  only  say  that 
God  works  in  ways  known  to  Himselt 

There  is  a  weakness  of  the  Pulpit,  as  there 
is  the  power  of  it.  And  the  design  of  this 
paper  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  elements 
of  that  powers  the  absence  or  loss  of  which, 
out  of  preaching,  deprives  it  of  its  virtue  and 
furnishes  ground  for  the  charge  of  "  im- 
becility "  that  has  been  brought  against  it 

It  will,  I  trust,  be  seen  that  it  is  not  to 
preaching,  so  much  as  to  the  sort  of  it  that 
goes  on,  that  the  weakness  is  attributable. 
There  is  preaching,  so  called,  that  is  not 
preaching,  and  the  word  does  not  belong  to 
it. 

In  the  first  place,  a  preacher  is  one  who 
speaks  with  authority :  not  that  an  express 
Divine  commission  is  here  alluded  to,  how- 
ever important  that  may  be  thought;  but 
such  authority  is  meant  as  a  man  will  use 
who  is  sure  of  his  premises.  He  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  disputed,  however  timid  or 
uncertain  he  may  be  with  respect  to  his  own 
reasonings  and  deductions.  The  preacher 
must  believe  for  himself,  and  he  must  ask 
the  assent  of  his  hearers,  to  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture,  as  the  Truth.  He  must  have 
his  own  decided  grasp  upon  it,  as  ultimate 
and  infallible — the  only  open  question  being 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
need  not  embrace  any  of  the  various  theories 
of  inspiration.  It  is  enough  that  he  takes 
his  authoritative  stand  where  he  finds  a 
*^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,*  and  that,  too,  with  all 


the  reverence  of  speech  and  manner  tU 
becomes  such  a  stand.     There  must  be  m 
flippancy  ;   matter  and  manner  must  cone* 
spond,  otherwise  the  sermon  will  be  wotih  » 
more  than  its  logic  is  worth  to  tbcm  tk 
hear  it,  and  even  that  may  be  lost  tbio^ 
irreverence  or  levity  of  manner.   Its  pc^ti 
will  be  disputed,  the  Pulpit  will  be  lov?at  \ 
and  the  whole  process  will  fall  into  disestett  | 
and    consequent    powerlessness.     Sach  ij 
preacher  will  be  for  ever  put  on  the  defenaw. » 
This  turns  the  Pulpit  into  a  platform  vk^j 
ever  may  be  in  it,  and  the  preacher  sinb  ti  ■ 
the  level  of  a  disputer  of  this  worE  Uy( 
him  lower,  in  his  own  eyes  or  those  oi  S/ 
hearers,  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  single  a^' 
from  the  reverential  regard  that  is  dneV. 
them,  or  let  him  go  outside  of  them  for  tb 
ground  of  his  teaching,  or  in  any  way  ^ 
cate  his  position  as  a  messenger  of  God  > 
man,  and  a  host  of  specialists  will  come  i 
through  the  door  he  leaves  open  for  tliii 
And  he  will  find  himself  in  an  arena,  vkn 
he  must  take  his  chance  with  all  tbe  q& 
and  women  who  have  missions  in  this  vorii 
no  higher  than  he  has  tacitly  confessed  lu 
own  to  be.     The  preacher  who  drops  tii* 
positive  truths  of  his  religion  in  dealing^ 
disbelievers  or  disputers  of  them,  in  c^ 
to  take  up  their  own  weapons,  whatever  «a 
he  does,  ceases  to  preach.     He  beconifs^ 
man  of  science  among  scientists,  or  a  p'^-''^ 
cian  among  politicians,  or  he  dLscouis»  « 
something  about  which  his  hearers  are  p«j 
sumed  to  know  as  much  as  he  does,^ 
commonly  they  know  a  great  deal  e^^^' 
That  is  lecturing,  or  it  is  haranguing,  or  it  li 
disputing,  not  preaching 

Another  element  of  strength  in  the  Pajl* 
is  doctrinal  preaching.  A  distinction  mJ 
been  wrongly  taken  between  doctrinal  ^' 
practical  preaching.  Doctrine  should  nev* 
have  been  preached  in  a  way  to  allow  of  &ci 
a  distinction.  It  has  been  presented  a«  i 
mere  skeleton,  upon  which  the  hearer  migW 
hang  such  clothing  as  pleased  him,  or  Ita^ 
it  unclothed.  It  has  not  been  brought  ti 
bear  closely  enough  upon  life  and  chanc^ 
to  demonstrate  its  virtue.  And  so  the  cir 
has  been  to  let  dogma  go,  and  preach  u» 
living  Christ.  The  first  part  of  this  dewM 
has  been  yielded  to  largely.  Accommodani^ 
preachers  have  left  out  of  their  sermons  ua 
frame  work  of  the  Christian  religion,  aa» 
given  forth  from  the  Pulpit  a  series  of  m^^ 
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troths,  divested  of  the  motives  and  sanctions 
of  Christianitj.     They  have  preached  senti- 
ment, which,  having  no  adequate  support  for 
it  pat  forward,  has  turned,  in  the  hearer's 
minJ,  to  mere  sentimentality.     Or,  they  give 
f^rth  warnings  and  exhortations,  which  fall 
to  the  ground,  for  the  want  of  any  solemn 
inth  or  stuhhom  fact  underlying  them,  either 
in  the  word  of  God  or  the  conscience  of  man. 
And  so  the  practical  preaching  that  ignores 
dxtrine  deliquesces,  and  is  "  like  water  that 
runneth  apace."     True  it  is,  that  the  right 
sort  of  preaching  is  the  living  Christ.     But, 
^  has  been  said  by  some  one,  this  demand 
r^inires   that    Christ   should    at    least   be 
[reached,  that  He  lives — and  that  is  doctrine. 
Tue  true  stand  is  this — to  preach  doctrine, 
not  as  a  mere  system  or  framework  of  the 
filth,  and  never  as  a  bare  or  scantily  clothed 
skeleton.    A  skeleton,  however,  is  necessary 
to  a  limg,  walking  human  being,  if  you  will 
have  him  live  and  walk.    And  so  the  preacher 
mun  have  that  in  the  sermon  he  preaches. 
liui  he  will  never  leave  his  skeleton  in  his 
Kkik!?'  hands,  to  be  possibly  clothed  with 
fl^h  and  Uood,  or  to  be  left  by  him  a  mere 
heap  of  diy  bones.     The  true  preacher  will 
cl'ithe  the  skeleton  himself;  he  will  give  it 
i«'rm  and  comeliness ;  he  will  warm  it  into 
d'-^li  and  blood  before  his  hearers'  eyes,  and 
hi  vn^  not  let  go  of  it  till  the  Christ  that  is 
ii.  it  lives  and  breathes  with  the  power  that 
^|-  ii    Because    doctrinal  preaching  stops 
^'» ■■?:  of  this,  it  is  dry  uninfluential  preach- 
i;r   And  because  there  are  preachers  that 
*i'  nothing  but  try  to  make  flesh  and  blood 
"^  their  sermons,  without  a  corresponding 
ftunework,  there  is  literally  no  backbone  to 
tLem  and  they  collapse.     The  zeal  that  is  in 
^''Di,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  seeming 
occasion  for  it,  and  they  last  no  longer  than 
the  sound  of  them  lasts  in  the  ears ;  the 
l^idaom  is  a  heap  of  words ;  that  is  all  that 
IS  carried  away  of  such  preaching,  however 
pleasant  the  sound  thereof,  if  anything  is 
carried  away.    There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds 
of  doctrinal  preaching;    one   of   which  is 
practical  pleaching,  in  the  essence  and  the 
vorth  of  it,  and  the  other  is  not  preaching 
*^  all ;  it  is  syllogizing,  or  summing  up,  or 
aome  dry  uninfluential  mode  of  treatment 
^t  belongs  to  the  pieacher's  study,  not  to 
^  Pulpit     As,  in  the  preacher  himself,  it 
j8  the  living  personal  man,  with  the  glow  on 
Ais  face  of  life  and  feeling,  that  moves,  so. 


in  his  sermons,  it  is  clothing  the  doctrinal 
outlines  that  he  holds  in  his  hands  with  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  actual  life,  that  makes  the 
preaching  strong  with  something  more  than 
mere  emotion.  This  is  the  only  sort  of 
preaching  that  will  stir  men  to  their  feet 
with  a  power  that  will  keep  them  moving 
when  the  sermon  is  done.  It  is  admitted 
that  some  of  the  preachers  most  sought  after, 
preach  a  sort  of  religion  that  seems  to  have 
no  creed  and  no  dogmatic  truth  in  it.  But 
then  we  have  yet  to  learn  whether  those 
sermons  will  outiast  themselves,  or  even 
survive  their  delivery,  save  as  specimens  of 
touchiug  sentiment,  or  mere  oratory. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Spurgeon  owes 
lus  sustained  popularity  to  the  preaching  of 
a  few  strong  doctrines,  strongly  held  and 
boldly  put  forward.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Moody,  So  that  doctrinal 
preaching  need  not  be  eschewed  because  it 
must  needs  be  unwelcome  preaching.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  doctrine  was  preached  fifty 
years  ago  among  us  more  clearly  and  sharply 
than  it  is  now.  It  is  because  so  many  of 
the  preachers  of  that  day  failed  to  clothe 
properly  their  skeletons,  that  we  encounter 
now  a  traditionary  prejudice  against  doctrinal 
preaching.  The  evil,  however,  has  not  stopped 
here.  Doctrine  has  been  so  extensively 
ignored  or  cautiously  put  forward  in  the 
Pulpit,  in  obedience  to  this  prejudice,  that 
the  pews  are  getting  unused  to  it  and  grow 
restive  under  it.  We  are  hearing  from  them 
the  cry  for  toleration  more  and  more  loudly. 
The  Pulpit  yields,  it  echoes  the  demand; 
toleration  is  the  watchword  of  the  day.  One 
distinguished  preacher  has  ''toleration  to  a 
large  extent.''  And  though  he  may  have  in 
his  mind  varying  modes  of  worship,  rather 
than  varying  doctrines,  the  apprehension  is 
not  ill  grounded  that  the  Christianity  that 
is  coming,  will  turn  a  cold  eye  upon  all 
definiteness  that  is  likely  to  ofifend. 

That  the  drift  is  that  way  cannot  be  denied. 
There  are  signs  of  sympathy  between  the 
adherents  of  opposite  extremes  in  the  Church, 
both  in  doctrine  and  ritual,  for  no  purpose 
that  has  come  to  light,  other  than  that  of 
tolerating,  excusing,  or  forgiving  one  another. 
We  seem  to  bo  approaching  an  era  of  universal 
handshaking  and  cordiality.  He  who  shall 
prefer  a  charge  of  heresy  against  either 
extreme,  will  have  to  encounter  the  op- 
position of  both.      Each  holding  his  own 
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opposing  and  irreconcilable  views  against  the 
other,  but  aware  that  he  needs  ''  toleration 
to  a  large  extent."  This  portends,  within 
the  Church,  a  new  "  Evangelical  Alliance," 
and  that  is  a  tacit  agreement  each  to  hold  his 
peace  in  the  presence  of  the  other.  That 
sort  of  peace  has  been  hitherto  regarded  in 
the  Church  as  a  pleasant  delusion.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared,  as  a  sign  of  the  relaxing  hold 
on  doctrinal  truth  by  preachers  of  the  gospel ; 
and  there  is  worse  than  a  mere  fear  of  its 
effects  upon  the  pews.  There  it  is  the 
trumpet  giving  "  an  uncertain  sound."  And 
what  that  means  St.  Paul  has  told  us. 

Another  element  of  strength  in  the  Pulpit 
may  be  called  preaching  the  gospel  in  its 
fulness,  that  it  may  make  itself  so  felt  in 
our  social  life  as  to  be  obeyed  there ;  and 
that  is  the  proof  of  strong  preaching.  Neither 
the  morality  of  the  gospel,  nor  the  solemn 
motives  and  sanctions  it  discloses,  can  be 
safely  left  out  of  the  Pulpit,  nor  can  they  be, 
without  danger,  lowered  or  altered  from  the 
position  they  occupy  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Pulpit  has  been  teeming  with  discourses 
upon  "  the  sins  of  the  times."  And  yet,  to 
one  who  reads  such  of  them  as  get  into  print, 
they  seem  largely  lacking  in  the  true  gospel 
persuasion  to  virtue  and  its  dissuasions  from 
vice ;  or,  these  are  altered  in  some  way  out 
of  the  constraint  that  belongs  to  them.  "  The 
gospel  of  love "  seems  to  be  on  the  lips  of 
preachers  who  for  ever  fail  to  anchor  the  love 
they  preach  where  God  has  anchored  it, 
namely,  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  God  has 
fixed  there  His  estimate  of  the  guilt  of  sin 
and  crime.  That  measure  of  the  love  of  Grod, 
and  that  measure  of  human  guilt,  it  is  laid 
on  every  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  proclaim, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  woe  upon  liim  if  he 
preach  it  not. 

I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  lack  of 
preacMng  the  fulness  of  the  gospel  in  a 
single  direction.  It  is  in  that  which  St. 
Paul  calls  "  the  terror  of  the  Lord."  In  the 
history  of  a  certain  style  of  preaching  on  this 
subject  we  have  got  to  the  point  where  the 
question  is  raised  of  the  duration  of  the 
future  punishment.  That  question,  it  is 
humbly  submitted,  should  be  left  by  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  where  He  left  it  whose  minis- 
ters we  are.  If  we  are  true  to  our  commission 
we  will  stop  with  our  preaching  where  He 
stopped,  nor  endeavour  to  be  more  loving  or 
merciful  than  He  who  was  Love's  Incarna- 


tion.    I  know  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  gospd  of 
love  rather  than  one  of  terror  and  of  feu; 
and  so  it  is.     It  is  said,  moreover,  that  thf 
fear  of  hell  is  an  unworthy  motive  of  sncL  t 
gospel.      But  is  it  an  unworthy   motiTef 
Was  it  love,  or  what  was  it  that  dedines 
"  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  ^ 
surely  die  "  1    The  only  question  is,  wasss 
fact  f    If  so,  then  it  was  the  very  faiisB- 
ness  of  love  that  proclaimed  it.     The  en^^y  ■ 
of  mankind  set  himself  to  work  that  aiMr-  . 
ance  out  of  the  human  mind,  because  of  ik 
power  that  was  in  it.     He  succeeded,  urd 
the  woman  fell.     Is  that  the  way  that  t!^  | 
hearers   of   sermons  are    falling  now,  'J.   i 
forgers,  the  defaulters,  the  adulterers,  vk  i 
believe  in  a  gospel  of  love,  out  of  whicid  J 
fear  is  gone  or  reduced  to  its  minimum  t  li  I 
alarming  numbers  these  people    have  Wi ' 
sinning  within  tlie  pale  of  the  Church. 

To  the  question,  can  that  be  virtue,  ad 
can  that  be  religion,  which  constrains  tbi^  o 
the  fear  of  hell  9  It  is  replied  without  bK* 
tation — Yes — ^anything  that  deters  from  ^ 
and  excites  to  duty,  if  it  be  a  truth  of  G  >i. 
is  virtue  and  it  is  religion.  I  do  not  saj  r 
is  the  highest  or  the  worthiest.  But  mo-' 
discipline  is  what  the  Christianity  of  the  Ij 
needs  more  than  it  needs  anything  else.  '^ 
religious  sentiment  it  is  full,  even  to  of 
sickening  of  men  of  thought  and  of  ac([<ial 
turn  of  mind  And  this  discipline  it  w-^ 
be  led  to,  through  an  outspoken  and  ^^V 
Pulpit.  "  It  is  acquired  mainly,"  as  a  i^ 
writer  puts  it,  "by  the  practice  of  doa; 
what  one  does  not  like,  under  the  infici^^ 
of  a  mastering  fear  or  hope,"  Both  ^"^ 
mastering  influences  are  in  the  gospel  a»  it 
stands  in  the  Kew  Testament.  And  yrhm  i_ 
they  are  preached  from  that  Book  sinpJy 
and  fully  in  the  way  in  which,  they  stdsJ 
there,  by  preachers  who  have  the  fear  of  G-J 
and  no  fear  of  man  before  their  eyes,  tlA 
the  foolishness  of  preaching  becomes 
power  of  God  unto  siadvation. 

One  additional  element  of  strength 
preaching  will  be  named,  and  scarcely  ib 
than  named;  and  yet  it  is  the  most  in'i»| 
pensable  of  all.  I  mean  a  profound  sesA 
in  the  preacher  himself  of  the  real  wanU  i 
the  souls  committed  to  bis  cara  '^ 
preacher  may  have  all  the  needful  gifts  f* 
his  office.  Ho  may  be  a  bom  preach tr.  ^ 
that  those  gifts  may  be  easily  available  s 
his  hands.     His  preaching  may  have  all  ^ 
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dignity  which  belongs  to  it  as  an  authorita- 
tire  message  from  God  to  man.  It  may  have 
the  happy  combination  of  dogma  and  practice, 
doctrine  and  life^  here  claimed  for  it ;  and  it 
may  present  the  truth  of  God  in  all  its  depth 
and  on  both  its  sides.  It  may  be  bold  and 
tmcompromisingy  having  the  fear  of  God  and 
no  fear  of  man  about  it.  There  the  preach- 
er may  stand,  to  aU  human  appearance,  a 
thoroughly  furnished  ambassador.  He  may 
stand  there  fully  up  to  the  wants  of  his  time, 
knowing  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  human 
nature  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  equal 
to  grappling  successfully  with  all  the  ques- 
tions that  come  out  of  the  busy  brains  and 
longing  hearts  before  him.  And  yet,  and 
orer  and  above  all  this,  if  he  do  not  stand 
thtre,  having  grasped  in  some  adequate 
measnre  and  so  as  to  make  it  his  controlling 


thought,  the  amaring  capacity  of  the  souls 
before  him  for  happiness  and  misery,  both 
in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come^  he 
will  fiedl,  and  that  wretchedly,  in  his  chosen 
vocation  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospeL 

Under  all  the  gifts  and  strength,  all  the 
equipments  of  the  preacher,  the  man  must 
appear,  and  he  must  speak  out  of  the  human- 
ity that  is  in  him — itself  a  living  experience 
of  the  instincts  and  the  aspirations,  the  joys 
and  the  sufferings,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
the  average  human  beings ;  such  a  preacher 
will  look  into  the  faces  before  him  and 
recognize  his  kindred.  He  will  know  them 
by  the  token  vouchsafed  to  him  by  faith,  of 
his  own  completeness  in  Christ  alone.  Then 
the  preacher  will  preach  strongly,  for  then  it 
is  not  he,  but  Chnst  that  liveth  in  him  who 
speaks. — American  Church  Review. 
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Chap.  x.  26—39. 


2G.  For  if  tee  sin  wilfuUi/  after  that  we 
ime  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  thei'e 
reinaifieth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins, 

27.  But  a  certain  fearfd  looking  for  of 
judgment  and  fiery  indignation^  which  shaU 
devour  tJie  adversaries. 

The  word  "  wilfully "  is  perhaps  not  ill 
chosen,  yet  it  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
passionately,  in  a  pet  of  foolish  self-wilL 
The  sense  is  rather  ddiberatdy;  of  set 
purpose ;  after  definite  knowledge  of  duty. 
A  similar  distinction  as  to  the  nature  of  sins 
"Was  sharply  drawn  under  the  Mosaic  law 
helween  sins  of  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  and  presumptuous  sins  on  the 
other.  The  latter  implied  a  clear  knowledge 
of  duty  and  a  recklessness  of  obligation — a 
*et  purpose  to  please  one's  self  and  not  God. 

The  converts  to  whom  this  epistle  was 


sent  were  apparently  under  temptation  more 
or  less  strong  to  disown  Jesus  after  having 
once  espoused  His  name  and  cause.  There- 
fore the  writer  here  tells  them  that  such 
deliberate,  wilful  sin,  such  spuming  from 
themselves  of  salvation  through  Jesus,  would 
leave  them  without  any  Saviour  at  all. 
There  could  be  for  them  no  other  sacrifice 
for  sins — no  other  Jesus  to  die  for  their 
guilty  souls.  Nothing  could  remain  for 
them  but  a  fearful  dread  of  fiery  judgment, 
a  keen  sense  of  having  deserved  condemna- 
tion, and  a  certain  premonition  in  their  souls 
of  its  swift  and  terrible  coming ! 

28.  He  that  despised  Mose^  law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses  : 

29.  Ofhoto  much  sorer  jp/nishment,  suppose 
yCf  shall  he  he  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trod- 
den under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath 
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counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith 
he  wa6  sanctifiedj  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath 
done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ? 

They  knew  the  penalties  of  the  law  of 
Moses  as  seen  Num.  xv.  30,  31.  With 
their  Jewish  training,  it  may  be  presumed 
they  held  that  law  in  honour,  and  in  their 
souls  respected  its  authority  and  sustained 
its  penalties.  They  knew  that  the  man  who 
dishonoured  that  law  and  recklessly  spurned 
its  authority  to  the  extent  of  violating  it  by 
crimes  punishable  with  death,  died  without 
mercy  provided  his  crime  was  duly  proved 
against  him.  On  the  basis  of  this  admission 
let  them  judge  how  much  sorer  punishment 
that  sinner  deserved  who  had  scornfully 
trodden  under  foot  the  very  Son  of  God  (of 
far  higher  dignity  than  Moses) ;  who  had 
counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith 
real  sanctification  is  wrought,  a  merely  com- 
mon thing  like  all  blood,  of  no  sanctity,  and 
worthy  of  no  respect ;  and  who  had  treated 
contemptuously  the  Spirit  of  grace !  All 
these  descriptive  points  of  his  crime  carry 
the  sense  of  scornfully  repelling  the  gospel 
and  deliberately  despising  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  precious  salvation 
from   sin  which  the  gospel  so  mercifully 

provided. The  translation — "  wherewith 

he  was  sanctified" — unfortunately  suggests 
that  this  outrageous  sinner  had  himself  been 
sanctified  (!)  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  1  The  sense  (as  given  above) 
is  the  blood  by  which  real  sanctification  (as 
distinct  from  a  merely  ceremonial  cleansing) 
is  wrought  for  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
its  agency. 

This  passage  carries  on  its  face  the  appal- 
ling certainty  that  men  to  a  reasonable  extent 
enlightened  in  the  gospel  may  yet  repel  its 
offered  salvation  so  deliberately  and  so  scorn- 
fully as  to  seal  their  eternal  doom,  even 
before  they  die !  They  make  their  eternal 
condemnation  sure !     They,  at  least,  must 

die  without  mercy. The  writer  appeals 

to  the  good  sense  of  his  readers  to  judge  how 
much  sorer  punishment  than  a  death  without 
mercy  under  Hebrew  law,  such  sinners  are 
worthy  to  receive ! 

And  will  it  now  be  said  that  there  is  to 
be  another  world  of  mercy  beyond  this,  and 
another  probation  there  for  those  who  have 
despised  all  gospel  blessings  here  1  On  what 
authority  do  such  hopes  (or  as  the  case  may 
he),  such  beliefs,  resti    Who  has  promised 


another  gospel  for  the  men  here  descnbedt 
Again :  Will  the  same  Son  of  God,  vhom 
they  have  trodden  under  foot  here,  be  in 
power  in  that  other  world)  and  is  it  presHme-i 
that  He  will  make  Himself  another  "  sacnfioa. 
for  sins " )  And  will  the  same  Spirit  *i 
grace  to  whom  they  have  done  despite  hert, 
renew  His  promises  of  gracious  help,  and 
subject  Himself  i^ain  to  their  ''despite," as 
if  all  their  contempt  of  Jesus'  blood  and 
insult  to  the  Spirit's  grace  were  of  no  account 
under  the  government  of  a  righteous  God! 
Every  sensible  reader  will  mark  the  te 
of  insulted  dignity  that  appears  in  th«9e 
descriptive  terms  and  phrases,  and  vill 
wisely  infer  that  the  writer  meant  to  saj: 
Beware  how  ye  abuse  the  Son  of  God  and 
dishonour  the  Spirit  of  grace !  For  Bnth 
abuse,  deliberately  done,  with  distinct  know- 
ledge of  what  the  gospel  is,  there  can  be  no 
more  redemption ! 

30.  For  we  know  Him  that  liaih  mil. 
Vengeance  hdongeth  unto  Me,  I  will  rtemi- 

2)en8e,  saith  the  Lord,     And  again,  TJie  I/frJ 
shall  judge  His  people, 

31.  It  is  a  fearfid  thing  to  faU  into  tki 
hands  of  tlie  living  God, 

The  God  revealed  in  the  gospel  system  3 
not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity  !  Let  i> 
not  be  forgotten  that  He  asserts  HJs  right  t> 
vengeance  I  He  does  not  disown  this  pR- 
rogative,  but  distinctly  claims  it  as  His  own! 
None  need  fear  lest  He  abuse  it!  Many, 
alas !  have  but  too  much  cause  to  fear  tkt 
He  will  use  it.  Let  no  sinner  dream  in  \^ 
folly  that  God's  goodness  and  love  preclud*^ 
all  danger  of  retribution  from  BQs  hands. 
No  sinner  could  make  a  more  egrepccs 
mistake.  It  were  well  that  he  should  rectif J 
his  mistake,  and  adjust  himself  to  the  tme 
God  while  yet  he  may !  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  fall  into  the  avenging  hands  of  the  evei- 
living  God ! 

32.  But  call  to  remembrance  the  fornicr 
daySy  in  which,  after  ye  were  illuminattfl, '/ 
endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions; 

33.  Partly,  while  ye  were  made  a  gazinr 
stock  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions;  (ivA 
partly,  whilst  ye  became  companions  of  thf^i 
that  were  so  used. 

It  should  be  inspiring  to  them  to  remesi- 
ber  the  energy  of  their  former  faith  and  fir?^ 
love,  how  it  bore  them  grandly  through  i 
fearful  struggle  with  affliction — afllictivu 
coming  in  two  lines  of  attack — ^the  pahhe 
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insults  heaped  on  themselves  ;  and  the  sym- 
pathy they  felt  with  their  insulted  and  abus- 
ed brethren. "After  ye  were  illominated  " 

indicates  that  this  was  soon  after  they  em- 
braced the  gospel. ^The  original  word  for 

'* fight"  does  not  imply  a  battle  with  deadly 
weapons,  but  rather  a  struggle^  a  conflict^ 
analogous  to  that  of  wrestlers  in  ancient 

games. "  Made  a  gazing-stock  "  translates 

a  woid  which  suggests  persons  made  a  spec- 
tacle in  the  national  shows,  when  the  vast 
amphitheatre  was  packed  with  gazing  thou- 
sands making  sport  of  the  suffering  few  at 
their  feet  ^ese  strong  terms  signify  a  very 
intense  feeling  of  scorn  and  reproach  on  the 
part  of  their  countrymen  who  still  hated 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

34.  For  ye  had  compctsaion  of  me  in  my 
hndSf  and  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your 
goods,  knowing  in  yourselves  thai  ye  have  in 
haven  a  better  and  an  enduring  sidtstance. 

The  best  critical  authorities  make  the  text 

'^The  prisoners"  [tois  desmiois]  instead  of 

"me  in  my  bonds,"  so  that  the  verse  reads : 

"  For  ye  sympathized  with  "  piad  compassion 

upon]  ^Uhe  prisoners,  and  accepted  with  joy 

the  confiscation  of  your  estates,  knowing  tibat 

jouTKlres  have  possessions  better  and  more 

enduring."    The  words  for  "  in  heaven  "  are 

omitted  from  the  improved  text.     They  are 

not  necessary.    The  word  *' substance"  is 

scarcely  in  current  use  in  its  old  sense.    The 

meaning  here  is  wealth,  possessions  of  solid 

value. ^We  should  read — not,  **  knowing 

w  yourselves,*^  as  if  by  some  intuition,  but 
"knowing  that  ye  yourselves  have,"  etc. ;  your- 
selves, in  distinction  from  your  persecutors. 
They  have  nothing  of  such  value,  nothing 
that  will  endure ;  ye  have,  and  to  your  joy 
ye  may  know  it. 

Tho  "  prisoners  "  referred  to  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  Paul,  and  perhaps  others 
with  him,  held  in  confinement  under  Felix 
and  Festus,  awaiting  the  issue  of  his  appeal 
to  Caesar.  This  reference  favours  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Hebrew  converts  addressed  in 
this  epistle  were  the  little  Church  gathered  at 
Caesarea  during  this  imprisonment  of  Paul 
l>y  the  labours  of  his  associates,  especially 
Luke  and  Timothy. 

35.  Qagi  not  away  therefore  your  confidence^ 
^hich  hath  great  recompense  of  reward, 

36.  For  ye  have  need  of  patience^  thaty 
after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might 
receive  the  promise, 

sxio.— vol.  I. 


37.  For  yet  a  little  white,  and  He  tJiat  shall 
come  win  come^  and  will  not  tarry, 

38.  Now  the  Just  shall  live  by  faith  :  hut 
if  any  man  draw  back,  my  said  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  him, 

39.  But  we  are  not  of  them  who  draw  hack 
unto  perdition  ;  hut  of  them  that  believe  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul. 

In  the  clause — "  your  confidence,^  we  have 
the  same  word  which  was  translated  ^*  bold- 
ness "  in  ver.  19.  Beware  that  ye  lose  not  this 
boldness  of  gospel  faith — which  seems  to 
imply  both  a  substantial,  self-sustaining  faith 
and  a  fearlessness  in  publicly  professing  it. 
Manfully  stand  up  for  Jesus  :  such  boldness 
brings  great  reward.  Ye  have  need  of  pa- 
tience, that,  having  done  the  will  of  God,  ye 
may  endure  to  the  end,  and  thus  receive  the 
promised  blessings — not  the  mere  ^^  promise  ^ 
itself,  but  the  good  things  themselves  that 

are  promised. ^The  time  is  indeed  very 

short,  this  time  of  your  trial ;  for  when,  under 
the  sweep  of  terrific  judgments,  the  proud 
city  Jerusalem  shall  f aU,  all  persecution  front 
bigoted  Jews  will  cease.  Even  now  the  signs 
suffice  to  show  that  her  day  of  judgment  is^ 
near,  and  cannot  tarry  long. 

The  greater  part  of  ver.  37  and  all  of  vcr. 
38  are  quoted  £rom  the  Septuagint  (Hab.  ii. 
3,  4),  with  only  the  change  of  reversing  the 
order  of  the  two  clauses  in  ver.  38.  The  Sep- 
tuagint reads — '^Because  the  Coming  One 
will  come,  and  will  by  no  means  delay  long. 
K  any  one  draw  back.  My  soul  has  no  plea- 
sure in  him ;  but  the  just  man  shall  live  by 
faith  in  Me."  The  approved  text  in  our 
epistle  gives  it — "faith  of  ife" — ^yet  with 
the  sense  *'  faith  in  Me."  This  citation  from 
the  old  prophet  signifies  that  the  same  fear- 
ful strain  upon  the  faith  of  God's  people 
which  shortly  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  Chaldean  power,  was  reproduced 
when  the  same  holy  city  was  about  to  fall 
before  the  Boman.  This  &ct  makes  his  quot- 
ation specially  pertinent. — ^Yet  here,  as  in  vi. 
9,  after  the  most  stringent  warnings  against 
apostasy,  the  writer  expresses  the  strong  and 
cheery  confidence  of  his  heart  that  his  con- 
verts will  stand  up  true  to  their  Master,  and 

not  apostatize  to  their  everlasting  ruin. 

He  has  yet  more  to  say  to  stimulate  their 
heroic  faith,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 
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Yeb.  26.  For  if  we  sin  wilfolly.    The  sin 

meant  is  that  of  apostasy ;  unfaithf uhiess  to 
God,  and  to  His  manifestation  in  Christ, 
being  the  ground  and  foundation  of  all  other 
sin.  This  sin  is  committed  by  the  man,  who, 
haying  from  a  Jew  become  a  Christian,  will- 
ingly and  knowingly  forsakes  the  services  and 
communion  of  Christ's  people  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  antichrutian  synagogue. 
Its  special  nature  and  characteristics  are  un- 
mistakably indicated  by  the  present  participle 
A/iopravoWw,  and  the  added  clause  fura  ro 
XojSctF  ri)y  iwlyvwnv  r^c  hXifiila^.  The 
present  a/Mipravdyrwy  indicates  perseverance 
and  continuance  in  apostasy ;  the  sin  here 
spoken  of  is  not  a  momentary  or  short-lived 
aberration,  from  which  the  infirm  but  sincere 
believer  is  speedily  recalled  by  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  but  one  wilfully  persisted 
in«  Knowledge  of  the  tmtL  Neither  eW- 
y  VM9CC  nor  kXifitia  occur  again  in  this  Epistle. 
The  word  iwiywait  designates  an  active 
application  of  the  mental  powers  to  some 
one  definite  object,  and  consequently  a  com- 
plete and  intelligent  apprehension  of  its 
nature :  whence  it  follows  that  we  may  speak 
of  a  false  y^J^cc,  but  not  of  a  iklse  or 
unreal  er/yvwic*  The  sacred  writer,  there- 
fore, clearly  intimates  by  the  very  choice  of 
the  word  that  it  is  not  a  mere  outward  and 
historical  knowledge  of  which  he  ia  here 
speaking,  but  an  inward,  quickening,  believing 
apprehension  of  revealed  truth  (chap,  vi  4 — 
8).  There  remaineth  no  more  sacriflee 
for  lins.  The  meaning  is  not  merely  that 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  to  which  the  apostate  is 
letumed  have  in  themselves  no  sin-destroying 
power,  nor  even  that  there  is  no  second 
sacrifice  additional  to  that  of  Christ,  but 
further,  that  for  a  sinner  of  this  kind  the 
Texy  sacrifice  of  Christ  itself  has  no  more 
atoning  or  reconciling  power.  He  can  hope 
for  no  more  forgiveness.  His  desperate  con- 
dition/is both  the  natural  consequence  of 
his  wilful  error,  and  also  a  condign  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  a  Divine  hand.  He  not 
only  shuts  out  himself  from  grace,  but  the 
door  of  repentance  is  shut  behind  1dm ;  and 
he  has  before  him  only  the  prospect  of  a 
condemnation  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
— Dditzsch.  That  the  reference  here  is  not 
to  deliberate  and  heinous  sins  in  general,  but 


to  apostasy  from  Christianity  after  Mgeoov 
ation,  is  clear  from  the  entire  phraseology.— 
Lange,  The  abandonment  of  the  only 
Saviour  and  Propitiator  takes  us  out  of  the 
reach  of  propitiation. — Heubner.  This  asd 
similar  passages  (chap.  vL  4 — 6)  are  to  be 
taken  as  mere  hypotheses — suppositions  in- 
troduced for  argument's  sake. — Haley.  Hut 
the  case  assumed  is  not  one  of  ordinary  back- 
sliding or  falling  from  grace,  as  it  is  called, 
is  clear.  To  backsliders  God  says,  ''Toni, 
0  backsliding  children ;  for  I  am  maoA 
unto  you"  (Jer.  iii.  14)  ;  and  again,  *'!  will 
heal  tiieir  backsliding  "  (Hos.  xiv.  4).  Tba 
case  supposed  is  manifestly  that  of  one  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  rejects  the  saciifie^ 
of  Christ,  suppressing  by  an  act  of  self-will 
his  own  better  knowledge  and  convictiom 
Yer.  27.  But  a  eertain  fearfiil,  <b 
''  No  sin-offering  remains  for  such ;  nay,  but 
rather  a  fearful  expectation  of  judgment  to 
come."  A  dread  and  shuddering  anticipi- 
tion  of  future  punishment  afflicts  alzeadj 
the  inmost  soul  of  the  apostate.  Its  awfal 
character  is  further  intimated  by  the  addftl 
nc.  Fiery  indignation.  —  The  Hebrew 
phrase  is  ^'fire  of  wrath  or  jealousy"  (see 
Zeph.  L  18 ;  Ezek.  xzxvi  5 ;  Pa  Ixxix.  5). 
Most  recent  interpretera,  therefore  (Bohme, 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liinemann),  assume  tiut 
the  fire  is  here  personified,  or  regarded  as  $i 
animated  subject.  So  also  ^Dieophyiact' 
evf/vx^ffc  TO  wvp.  This  is  not  wrong,  onlj 
behind  this  personification  stands  a  fulk 
truth  than  behind  an  ordinary  figure  of 
speech.  We  have  something  similar  heie  b 
the  personification  of  the  Xoyoc  at  cliap.  ir. 
12.  As  the  Divine  Word,  so  this  Ditise 
fire  has  a  Divine  personality  behind  it 
God  Himself  is  in  Scripture  both  light  (fin) 
and  fire  (wvp).  As  iLyamf  He  is  bight,  and 
both  as  aydmi  and  opyii  He  is  fire.  Tb^ 
jealousy  hero  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  indig- 
nant Judge ;  the  "  firo  "  is  the  wrath  vhid) 
jealousy  kindles,  or  rather  God  Himself  as 
the  ILvp  KarayaXlffKov  of  chap,  xii  2^ 
''Jealousy  of  firo,"  theroforo,  is  equivalent 
to  jealousy  of  wrath,  or  rather  jedonsy  of 
God,  the  Wrathful  One.  The  omission  of 
the  article  beforo  tcplat^  and  mipoc  /oXAorrvc, 
jcr.X.,  makes  the  image  more  ooncentxat<^ 
and  pictorial,  and  the  whole  impression  more 
vivid.  MeXXccv  is  used  of  that  which  is  id 
the  process  of  becoming,  and  whose  presence, 
theroforo,  is  divined  or  felt  befors  its  sctaii 
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manifestatioiL — DeUixBck,    Devour.  *EiMuy 

points  not  to  a  destroying,  t.  e.  annihilating, 
bat  to  the  senaible  oonficions  soffeiing  of  the 
fieiy  infliction.  Sightly  and  justly  alter  such 
fin  apostasy,  nothing  remains  to  be  expected 
bat  judgment f  which  will  be  executed  by 
God  vriiAi  the  full  living  energy  of  His  holy 
nature,  just  as  inevitably  as  His  undeceiving 
void  has  infallibly  declared  it ;  and  its  f earf ul- 
neas  will  stand  proportionate  to  the  richness 
of  the  grace  and  the  fulness  of  the  revelation 
of  the  New  Covenant — Lange.  The  looking 
for  of  the  Divine  judgment,  without  faith 
in  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
i  foretaste  of  condenmation.  The  wrath  of 
God  bonis  as  hoUy  as  His  love,  and  strikes 
no  leas  surely  than  justfy.  The  unfruitful 
Tine  before  every  other  tree  is  given  as  food 
to  the  fire  (Ezek.  xv.  6,  7).—Mieger.  The 
apostate  suffers  a  twofold  punishment ;  firsts 
in  awaiting  it,  and  then  in  the  actual  ex- 
perience.— Heubner, 

Ver.  28.  He  tiiat  despised,  &c.  Some 
eleven  or  twelve  kinds  of  sin  are  denounced 
in  the  Mosaic  law  as  incurring  the  extreme 
penalty  of  death.  Here  the  cases  had  in 
view  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  sins  of  blasphemy 
(Lev.  xxiv.  11 — 16),  idolatry  and  seduction 
thereto  (Deut  xvii  2 — 7),  and  false  prophesy- 
uigB  (Deut  xviii.  20) ;  but  especiidly  those 
denounced  at  Deut.  xviL  2—7,  where  the 
exact  phrase  M  Zvtrl  fi&prvaiv  ^  iwl  rpial 
fioprwiy  occurs  as  the  condition  required 
before  passing  sentence  of  death,  and  the 
prescribed  mode  of  carrying  out  that  sentence 
IS  characterized  by  more  thaii  usual  harsh- 
ness, and  is  suggestive  of  the  expression  here 
Blade  use  of — x«p3c  ourip/iwv.  But  the  main 
point  is,  that  there  is  the  strictest  analogy 
between  the  two  cases. — Dditzech. 

Ver.  29.  Of  how  much  sorer  punish- 
i&ent  Apostasy  from  Jehovah  for  the  ser- 
^ce  of  other  gods  is  denounced  as  the  ex- 
tiemest  breach  possible  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  as  such  visited  with  the  extremest 
penalties.  And  the  like  character  is  here 
assigned  to  the  sin  of  apostasy  from  Christ 
for  the  fellowship  and  services  of  anti- 
christian  Judaism,  whose  God  even  is  no 
longer  the  true  God,  inasmuch  as  He  is  not 
'^cognized  as  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
I^rd  Jesus  Christ  If  the  apostate  under 
the  Old  Testament  was  punished  with  such 
iiiexorable  severity,  how  severer  must  be  the 
P^^ty  incuned  by  the  sinner  under  the  New 


Testament  against  fuller  light  and  holier 
privileges)  This  thought  is  pressed  home 
to  the  conscience  of  his  readers  by  means 
of  the  parenthetical  toKiirt,  The  aorist 
participles  and  their  clauses  describe  in  its 
essential  features  the  special  sin  of  the  apos- 
tate Christian.  1.  It  is  a  sin  against  the 
sacred  person  of  the  ^Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant :  h  rhv  vlov  rov  Gcov  Korairari^ffac* 
He  is  styled  '*  Son  of  God  "  because  it  is  just 
His  eternal  Sonship  which  constitutes  His 
superiority  to  the  mediator  of  the  old  cove- 
nant)  its  prophets,  and  its  angels.  To  trample 
Him  under  foot — ^the  gracious  and  almighty 
Heir  of  all  things,  who  is  now  seated  at  God's 
right  hand — ^what  a  challenge  to  the  Most 
High  to  inflict  the  severest  penalty  1  Kara- 
irareiy  is  not  merely  to  reject  or  cast  away  as 
something  unfit  for  use,  which  men  carelessly 
tread  upon  (Matt.  v.  13 ;  Luke  viiL  5),  but 
to  trample  down  with  ruthless  contempt  as 
an  object  of  scorn  or  hatred  (Matt.  viL  6). 
2.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  sacrifice  and  seal  of 
the  new  covenant :  i:ac  to  al/ua  rife  ZiaB^Kfic 
Koivor  iiyriiriifitvo^.  Is  the  sacrificial  blood  of 
RT^iniftlfl  under  the  law  a  sacred  thing  (Lev.  vL 
20)  1  has  it,  as  al/ia  parrnruov,  a  sanctifying 
power,  and  consequently  a  cnaracter  espe<nally 
sacred  1  How  much  more  must  this  be  the 
case  with  that  blood  which  was  poured  out 
in  the  power  of  the  eternal  Spirit  for  our 
reconciliation,  and  which  as  the  covenant 
blood  of  sprinkling  of  the  New  Testament 
(chap.  ix.  20 ;  Luke  xx.  20)  has  opened  for 
us  an  approach  into  the  Holy  of  holies  f  To 
treat  this  blood,  by  a  return  to  Judaism,  as 
the  blood  of  an  ordinary  man,  nay  (as  too 
likely),  as  that  of  a  misguided  or  guilty  crimi- 
nal ! — ^what  a  profanation  of  the  most  sacred 
thing!  what  a  provocation  to  the  severest 
vengeance  on  the  part  of  Him  who  has  thus 
been  treated  with  the  blackest  ingratitude  I 
3.  There  is  also  here  a  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost :  xol  TO  wrtvfia  rfic  \6piTOf:  iw^aac, 
— ^that  is,  the  sin  of  all  sins,  which,  as  here 
implied,  is  impossible  without  an  inward  ex- 
perience of  grace.  The  phrase  "Spirit  of 
grace"  is  to  be  interpreted  (in  connection 
with  ZecL  xii.  10)  as  designating  the  Spirit 
as  the  source  of  grace ;  and  this  interpreta- 
tion is  flavoured  by  the  strong  personal  term 
Iwliplaac.  It  is  as  a  loving,  living,  gracious 
Person  that  such  despite  is  done  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  All  gifts  of  grace  under  the 
New  Testament  are  here  summed  up  in  and 
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refeiied  to  the  wvivfia  tijq  x^P'^^*  -^  wider 
antithesis  could  not  be  imagined  than  this 
of  l/j^cc  and  xapig.  To  contemn  or  do 
despite  to  this  Holy  Spirit  is  to  blaspheme 
the  whole  work  of  grace  of  which  one  has 
once  been  the  subject,  and  to  exhibit  it  as  a 
deception  and  a  lie.  It  is  profanely  to  con- 
tradict the  very  truth  of  God,  and  draw  down 
a  vengeance  which  cannot  fail. — Dditzsch. 
It  is  a  great  deception  of  our  hardened  and 
insensible  heart  tJiat  the  death  punishments 
threatened  in  the  law,  stoning,  &c.,  affect  us 
more  than  the  sorer  punishment  which  takes 
effect  only  in  fhe  realm  of  the  invisible. — 
Mieger. 

Yer.  30.  Por  we  know  Him  that  hath 
said,  &c.  The  first  citation  is  from  Deut. 
xxxii.  35 ;  the  second  from  Deut.  xxxiL  36 
(repeated  Ps.  cxxxv.  14).  In  both  passages 
the  sentiment  is,  that  Jehovah,  by  His  ju- 
Hdicial  sway,  will  vindicate  the  rights  of 
is  people  against  His  enemies. — Langesmd 
Dditzsch, 

Yer.  31.  It  is  a  fearful  thing,  &c.  The 
hands  of  God  are  His  almighty  operations, 
whether  in  love  or  wrath.  He  is  Gcoc  fwv. 
The  energy  of  His  action  is  measured  by  the 
absoluteness  of  His  energy  of  life.  How 
fearful  to  fall  into  His  punitive  hands,  who 
is  at  once  Almighty  and  the  Ever>living  One ! 
— Delitzsch,  The  hands  of  God  reach  through 
time  and  eternity,  and  to  apostates  bring  no 
less  of  terror  and  destruction,  than  comfort 
and  assistance  to  believers. — Lange, 

Yers.  32,  33.  But  call  to  remembrance. 
The  days  which  they  are  to  call  to  remem- 
brance are  those  of  their  conversion, — days 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  present  gloom, 
were  days  of  enlightenment  (comp.  chap.  vi. 
4  with  X.  26).  In  those  former  days  they 
had  endured,  without  losing  heart  or  hope 
(that  is  the  force  of  vvo^iytiv),  a  conflict 
made  up  of,  or  consiBting  in,  sufferings  {vaBri- 
fiartov,  gen.  attrib.).  This  conflict  had  been 
iroXX^,  manifold,  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly— "great  and  manifold."  Made  a 
gazing-stock.  The  verb  Qiarpii^iadai  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  Its  proper  signiflcation  is, 
to  be  exposed  in  the  theatre  for  shameful 
punishment,  or  to  be  made  a  spectacle  of 
shame  to  the  world,  having  to  endure  both 
scornful  taunts  {ovulifr^oi)  and  active  perse- 
cution {&KI^€iq).  These  they  suffered  partly 
in  their  own  persons,  partly  in  the  way  of 
sympathy  with  others,  making  themselves 


felloW'fiufferers  with  tQ¥  ovrwc  avaarpt^^- 
vmv :  that  is,  with  those  who,  leadin^r  a  Chiis- 
tian  life,  suffered  the  like  things. — Delitiscihi 
The  aid  and  comfort  derived  from  the  remem* 
hrance  of  conflicts  and  sufferings  that  infooh 
er  times  have  been  victoriously  endured  in 
faith.  To  begin  in  fsdth,  but  not  to  endm, 
leads  to  useless  sacrifices,  vain  hopes,  and 
fruitless  sufferings. — Lange. 

Yer.  34.  Per  ye  had  compassion,  &c. 
He  praises  both  their  courageous  active  sjrnh 
pathy  with  prisoners  (role  Bevftiotc,  "  those  m 
bonds,**  the  improved  reading),  and  also  the 
joyous  resignation  with  which  they  had  taken 
the  spoiling  of  their  own  earthly  possessions. 
A  better  and  an  enduring  substance,  or 
possession;  the  heavenly  inheritance,  the 
world  to  come,  whose  powers  are  already 
stirring  within  us.  When  they  have  deprived 
you  of  every  earthly  good,  you  know  tbt 
you  have  for  your  own  a  more  excellent  and 
an  inalienable  possession.  In  this  way  the 
sacred  writer  raises  the  hearts  and  minds 
whom  his  previous  language  might  have  de- 
pressed. He  has  led  them  to  the  brink  of  a 
terrible  precipice  of  negligence  or  apostasy, 
down  which  they  seemed  in  peril  of  falling, 
and  now  he  leads  them  back  from  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  steadfast  and 
favoured  past. — Delitzsch.  Trouble  and  per- 
secution are  badges  of  the  Christian.  We 
are  under  obligation  not  merely  to  sympathize 
with  the  wretched,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
help  them.  The  characteristic  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  h  to  do  good  and  to  suffer  evU.— 
Starke, 

Yer.  35.  Cast  not  away,  &c  Cast  s<}t 
away,  like  cowardly  or  desponding  soldiers^ 
the  weapons  of  your  spiritual  warfare*  That 
joyous  confidence  of  faith  and  hope,  and  that 
boldness  in  confessing  Christ,  which  is  here 
and  elsewhere  designated  by  vaPpriaia,  is  in- 
deed the  Christian's  noblest  weapon,  both 
offensive  and  defensive,  against  all  assaults 
and  dangers,  from  both  outward  and  inward 
temptation,  — Dditzsch, 

Yers.  36,  37.  For  ye  have  need  of  pa- 
tience. The  vvopjovn  here  commended  con- 
sists in  the  /i^  dsrojSaXXeiF  rifv  vapp^oiar: 
it  is  only  that  unshaken,  unyielding,  patient 
endurance  under  the  pressure  of  tarial  and 
persecution,  that  steadfastness  of  £9dth,  appre- 
hending present  blessings,  and  of  hope,  with 
heaven-directed  eye  anticipating  the  glorious 
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fature,  which  obtains  what  it  waits  for. 
Done  the  will  of  Ood,  &c.  The  doing  the 
Divine  will  and  the  receiving  the  promise  are 
not  thought  of  as  events  separated  in  time, 
but  as  the  one  the  direct  cause  of  the  other, 
which  accompanies  and  crowns  it ;  and  the 
will  of  God  is  not  the  primary  original 
Divine  counsel  fulfilled  by  Christ  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption  (chap.  x.  7 — 10),  but 
a  secondary  will  and  purpose  concerning  us, 
the  redeemed,  yiz.  our  steadfast  perseverance 
in  Mth  and  hope.  The  reward  to  be  obtained 
is  the  eternal  inheritance  (ix.  15),  which  in- 
deed is  ours  already,  and  of  which  we  begin 
even  here  to  taste  some  fruit,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  which  is  still  hidden,  and  its  enjoy- 
ment variously  interrupted  and  obscured.  Its 
revelation  will  be  coincident  with  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  (Col.  iii.  3),  which  will  com- 
plete and  crovni  His  redeeming  work  (chap, 
ix.  28).  Between  His  first  advent  in  humility 
and  His  second  advent  in  glory  lies  an  un- 
known interval,  during  wluch  the  Church, 
as  once  her  now  exalted  Head,  must  be  con- 
tent to  go  the  -way  of  the  cross.  The  stead- 
fastness of  faith  which  she  requires  to  perform 
this  duty,  the  sacred  writer  goes  on  to  prove 
ty  prophetic  words  from  Old  Testament 
Scripture.  He  that  is  coming,  &c.  The 
day  of  Jehovah  (the  Lord)  becomes  in  the 
Xew  Testament  the  day  of  Christ  the  Judge. 
He  is  here  called  6  Ipxofieyoc,  not  6  iXsvfrofjiivoc, 
because  since  His  ascension  He  has  been  al- 
^vays  coming,  His  return  a  matter  of  constant 
expectation.  Whenever  He  comes  it  will  be 
suddenly — oh  xpovul :  there  will  be  no  delay 
beyond  the  final  term  fixed  by  the  Divine 
^nsdom,  long-suffering,  and  mercy. — Dditzseh, 
The  recompense  of  the  reward  comes  as  cer- 
tainly as  tJie  Lord  Himself,  who  is  already  on 
the  toay. — Lange.  A  Christian  must  not  by 
impatience  make  his  cross  heavier  than  it  is, 
but  in  quiet  and  hope  will  be  his  strength. 
The  silffering  of  the  present  time  is  brief  and 
light ;  we  must  not,  therefore,  allow  the  time 
under  the  cross  to  seem  to  us  long. — Starke, 
Vers.  38,  39.  Sow  the  just,  &c.  The 
vords  in  the  original  text  of  Habakkuk  are  : 
**  Puffed  up  with  pride,  his  soid  is  not  right  in 
^im  (spoken  of  the  Chaldean  conqueror) ;  but 
i^jud  man  shaUlive  by  his  faith:'  TheSep- 
tuagint  version,  on  the  contrary,  is  :  ^^  If  he 
(the  subject  indicated  by  the  pronoun  is  im- 
certain)  draw  hack,  My  soul  Tiathno pleasure  in 
^im ;  but  the  just  man  shall  live  by  (lit.  out  of, 


ear)  his  faith  in  Me  "  (car  t/^tcwc  fww).  So  Cod. 
Vat.,  whereas  Cod.  Alex,  reads,  "  but  My 
just  one  (6  U  diKoiSc  fiov)  shall  live  by  faithj* 
The  /iov  is  in  any  case  genuine,  and  ought 
doubtless  to  follow  wltrreus.  It  is  faith  wMch 
brings  life  to  the  just  man  (justified  by  his 
flEdth),  in  the  midst  of  a  judgment  which 
brings  destruction  on  unbelievers.  The  pro- 
phet's meaning  is  the  same  as  St  Paul's,  and 
as  that  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle,  only  that 
the  utterance  of  the  Old  Testament  is  here 
illumined  by  New  Testament  light.  The 
Divine  word  of  promise  which  the  prophet 
had  in  view  was  the  overthrow  of  the  powers 
of  this  world  (concentrated  in  the  Chaldean 
monarchy),  and  the  manifestation  or  vapovvla 
of  Jehovah ;  that  which  the  apostolic  writer 
has  here  before  his  eyes,  is  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Church  of  the  redeemed,  and  the  mani- 
festation or  second  advent  (vcipovirla)  of 
Christ.  The  faith,  and  the  object  of  faith,  is 
for  both  essentially  the  same — an  abidin^^ 
living,  andlife-giving trust  in  God  the  Saviour, 
and  the  promised  salvation  which  He  is 
pledged  to  bring.  Draw  back.  The  sense  in 
which  wro<rri\\€<rOai  is  here  used  is  that  of  not 
keeping  faith,  wavering  in  faith,  forsaking  the 
path  of  faith  and  the  community  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  just  man,  the  man  accepted  before 
God,  lives  by  faith  ;  but  if  he  loses  his  faith, 
and  faithlessly  draws  back  from  the  right  path, 
his  acceptance  is  forfeited.  That  such  apostasy 
is  possible  even  for  those  who  have  been  truly 
justified,  1.  e.  for  Christians  who  have  had 
more  than  a  superficial  experience  of  Divine 
grace,  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  instruction 
in  this  epistle.  But  we  are  not,  &c.  The 
persons  meant  are  not  Christians  in  general, 
but  the  writer  of  the  epistle  and  his  readers. 
Our  way,  he  says,  is  not  that  cowardly 
shrinking  back  from  Christian  faith  and  con- 
fession which  the  God  of  prophecy  has  de- 
nounced as  so  infinitely  hateful  to  Himself 
and  which  leads  to  destruction  (drw\€ta,  anti- 
thesis of  (iaii  and  truiTfjpia),  but  a  steadfast, 
abiding  faith  and  reliance,  which  bases  itself 
on  the  ^^ffcrai  of  the  prophetic  promise,  and 
has  for  its  end  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
Faith  saves  the  soul,  because  it  unites  her  to 
God  the  Living  One  and  the  Saviour.  The 
faithless  man  is  said  to  lose  his  soul,  because, 
having  lost  communion  with  God,  he  is  no 
longer  master  of  himself,  and  knovrs  that  his 
whole  personal  being  is  henceforth  exposed 
to  the  Divine  wrath,  and  the  evil  powers 
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which  that  wrath  onbinds. — Dditzsch.  As 
the  seeming  of  life  is  certain  to  those  who 
perserere  in  the  f aith,  equally  certain  is  the 
destraction  of  those  who  timidly  draw  back. 
Faiih  thus^  in  its  abiding  confidence  in  the 
Lordy  is  the  esa&iHal  condition  of  the  attain- 
ment of  salvation,  of  which  tlie  coming  of  the 
Lord  is  the  essential  means.  But  believers 
are  strengthened  in  their  conflict  of  suffering, 

{To  he  eontiniied.) 


and  in  their  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  of  God,  particularly  by  the  assur- 
ance and  clear  view,  that  the  period  of  wait- 
ing for  the  dawning  of  glory  is  a  vanishing 
span  of  time, — Lange.  The  £uth  which  brings 
salvation  is  no  dead  thing,  but  a  living  es- 
sence, and  productive  of  life  (GaL  iL  20). 
— Starke, 


amihticKl  'BattB* 

Acts  u  12—26. 
(Ooniinued  from  page  156.) 


YxR.  12.  a.  Then  returned  they  unto 
Jerusalem. — As  l^e  Lord  proceeded  from 
Tabor,  the  mount  of  transfiguration  (on  which 
Peter  desired  to  make  tabernacles),  to  the 
scene  of  His  sufferings  and  death,  so,  too,  the 
disciples,  after  gazing  at  the  open  gate  of 
heaven,  are  directed  to  return  to  the  hostile 
city,  in  which  they  were  first  of  all  to  bear 
witness.  And  so,  too,  the  Christian  must 
often  descend  from  the  holy  heights  to  which 
he  had  been  carried  by  Ms  devotional  exer- 
cises, down  to  his  earthly  field  of  labour  and 
battle.  Gtrok  [Lange  adduces  weighty  rea- 
sons (Matt.  xvii.  1)  for  rejecting  the  tradition 
that  TaI>or  was  the  mount  of  tnansfiguration, 
as  Grerok  here  assumes. — Tr.] 

h.  From  the  mount  called  OUvet. — Not 
far  from  this  mount  the  Eedeemer  endured 
His  most  awful  agony  of  soul ;  but  now  He 
ascends  from  its  summit  victoriously  to 
heaven ;  so  near  together,  too,  are  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  glory  of  the  servants  of  Christ. 
Their  battle-fields  become  the  scenes  of  their 
triumph.  —  Apost.  Past.  —  Which  is  from 
Jerusalem  a  sabbath  day's  journey. — ^As 
Mount  Olivet  was  so  near  that  the  Jewish 
traditions  permitted  the  disciples  to  visit  it 
even  on  the  sabbath,  their  continued  abode 
in  Jerusalem  became  endurable  and  even 
satisfactory. — Williger, — ^In  whatever  spot 
the  Christian  now  dwells,  its  distance  fh>m 
the  mount  of  Olivet  does  not  exceed  a  sab- 
bath day's  journey ;  let  him,  therefore,  daily 


go  thither  in  spirit,  especially  when  peaceful 
sabbatic  hours  visit  hun. 

Yer.  14.  These  all  continued  with  one 
accord,  &c. — ^The  ten  days  which  intervened 
between  the  Ascension  and  the  Pentecost — 
between  the  departure  of  the  Lord  in  the 
flesh  and  His  return  in  the  Spirit— constitute 
a  memorable  period  of  tune ;  in  some  of  its 
features  it  resembled  the  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  death  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord.  And  yet  the  disciples  now 
assemble  under  very  difierent  and  far  more 
happy  circumstances.  If  they  are  again 
apparently  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,  they 
are  not  filled  with  sadness  and  fear  as  once 
they  were,  neither  do  they  weep  for  the  Lord 
as  for  one  who  is  dead.  They  know  now 
that  He  lives,  that  He  is  enthroned  in  heaven, 
and  that  He  is  with  His  people  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  They  are  again 
assembled  in  a  secluded  spot,  but  have  not 
again  shut  the  doors  for  fear  of  the  Jews 
(John  XX.  19),  neither  do  they  tremble  and 
flee  as  sheep  when  the  wolf  is  coming.  They 
are  assembled  together  in  calm  expectation 
and  with  holy  hopes  in  their  souls ;  and  they 
remind  us  of  a  group  of  children  waiting  in 
a  darkened  chamber  on  Christmas-eve,  until 
the  expected  Christmas  gifts  shall  have  been 
duly  arranged  in  theadjoining apartment.  For 
in  truth  a  season  like  Advent  had  now  arrived 
for  the  disciples,  in  which  they  waited  with 
blessed  hope  for  the  coming  c^  the  Lord  in 
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the  Spirit. — ^What  varied  nataial  gifts,  dis- 
positions, gifts  of  grace,  and  spiritual  tend- 
encies, are  represented  by  the  names  of  these 
eleven  Apostles  !  And  yet  the  nature  of  each, 
however  different  the  one  may  be  from  the 
other,  is  now  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  the 
grace  of  Him  who  is  able  to  employ  each 
individual  in  His  service  to  the  praise  of  His 
glory.  Even  opposite  features  of  character 
amcmg  them  are  beautifully  tempered  and 
associated  in  brotherly  love  under  one  Lord, 
60  that  they  can  exclaim :  He  is  the  Head, 
we  are  His  members ;  He  is  the  light,  we 
are  the  reflection ;  He  is  the  Master,  we  are 
brethren ;  He  is  ours,  we  are  His  ! — With 
the  women  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus. 
— How  well  matured  and  purified  in  spirit 
must  Mary  be  at  this  period^  after  the  long 
and  varied  experience  which  followed  the 
salutation  of  the  angel !  She  whose  seal  was 
pierced  through  wi^  a  sword,  was,  neverthe- 
less, blessed  among  women  (Luke  i  42  ;  ii. 
35).  With  what  tender  love  and  devout 
reverence  must  not  only  John,  to  whom  the 
Lord  on  the  cross  had  given  her  as  a  precious 
legacy,  but  also  all  others,  have  looked  on, 
and  ministered  to,  this  mother  of  their  Lord  9 
And  yet  how  unassuming  the  manner  is  in 
which  she  presents  hersdf  on  this  occasion 
also,  when  she  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time 
in  the  Scriptures!  Her  name  is  here  the 
last  of  all,  and  not  the  first  of  those  recorded 
by  Luke ;  she  prays  vrith  the  others,  not  for 
them,  as  a  handmaid  of  the  Lord  (Luke  i. 
38),  not  as  a  queen  of  heaven  ! — And  with 
His  brethren. — They,  too,  who  had  not  at 
first  believed  in  the  Divine  character  of  Jesus, 
but  had  remained  far  from  His  kingdom, 
have  now  learned  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  as  Joseph's 
brethren  in  an  earlier  age  paid  homage  to 
their  honoured  and  powerful  brother.— TT^d 
Hessed  eommemoration :  1.  The  appropriate 
application  of  the  blessing  received ;  II.  The 
appropriate  prayer  for  f^her  blessings. — 
Li9eo, 

Yer.  15.  And  in  those  days  Peter  stood 
up. — He  who  had  fallen  so  deeply  as  even 
to  deny  his  Lord,  has,  neverthdess,  the 
courage  to  speak  of  the  treachery  and  dread- 
fdl  end  of  Judas  before  all  the  brethren. 
For  he  was  conscious  that  his  sins  were 
forgiven,  and  was  influenced  by  the  Lord's 
words:  "When  thou  art  converted,strengthen 
thy  brethren/ — "  Whenever  I  look  at  Peter 


my  very  heart  leaps  for  joy.  For  although 
I  am  a  poor  sinner,  Peter  also  was  a  poor 
sinner :  if  I  should  paint  a  portrait  of  Peter 
I  would  paint  on  every  hair  of  his  head  the 
words :  '  I  believe  in  tiie  foigiveness  of  sins.' 
0  Peter,  if  thou  hast  been  saved,  I,  too,  shall 
be  saved." — Luiher, 

He  who  daily  obtains  a  clearer  view  of 
the  multitude  and  heinousness  of  his  sins, 
but  whose  conviction  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
cleanses  from  all  sin,  at  the  same  time  in- 
creases in  power,  will  always  stand  forth  like 
Peter,  and  avail  himself  of  every  occasion  on 
which  he  can  perform  any  work  to  the  praise 
of  the  glorious  grace  of  his  Mediator  and  Se- 
deemsr. — Ap,  Past 

Yer.  16 — 20.  Coneeming  Judas,  whioh 
was  gn^de,  &c. — Peter  speaks  of  the  grievous 
sin  and  horrible  death  of  Judas  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  candour,  but  also 
with  devout  sorrow  and  with  gentleness.  He 
speaks,  too,  with  earnestness  and  candour  of 
the  treachidry  and  the  suicide  of  his  fellow- 
disciple,  who  involved  himself  and  his  breth* 
ren  in  disgrace  by  his  iniquitous  conduct. 
Not  a  trace  appears  here  of  that  unworthy 
desire  which,  in  such  painful  cases,  sometimes 
prompts  men  to  conceal  the  truth  and  prac- 
tise deception  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  loss  of 
honour ;  not  a  trace  appears  of  apostolic  pride 
or  priestly  pride  of  station,  as  if  no  blemish 
coT:Qd  be  permitted  to  be  seen  in  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  are  invested  with  the  sacred 
office,  or  as  if  they  were  not  amenable  to 
civil  laws  nor  pledged  to  respect  public 
opinion.  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  refers  with 
a  holy  earnestness  to  the  Divine  judgment 
which  had  overtaken  the  wretched  man,  an<} 
shows  that  even  this  painful  event  promoted 
by  its  results  the  honour  of  the  one  true 
God;  His  punitive  justice  appears  in  its 
majesty,  and  the  prophecies  which  His  word 
contains  were  most  remarkably  fulfilled; 
thus  the  case  of  Judas  enables  Peter  to  give 
a  solemn  warning  to  all  succeeding  ages  re- 
specting the  self-deception  to  which  sin  con- 
ducts. And  yet  Peter  speaks  of  this  *'  son 
of  perdition  **  (John  xvii.  12)  la  gentle  tones 
and  with  a  sorrow  not  unmingled  with  pity. 
Not  a  trace  appears  of  those  uncharitable 
judgments  which  are  often  pronounced  in 
such  cases — ^not  a  trace  of  that  haughty,  self- 
exalting  spirit  with  which  Christians  often 
look  down  upon  a  miserable  self-murderer ; 
no  other  feeling  is  hero  revealed  save  that  of 
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holy  sorrow  for  the  eonl  that  is  lost.  Peter's 
language  is  characterized  by  moderation  both 
when  he  speaks  of  the  treacheiy  of  Judas 
^he  was  guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus"), 
and  when  he  speaks  of  his  eternal  lot  (''  he 
went  to  his  own  place ").  In  such  a  spirit 
we  should  remember  our  own  infirmities,  in 
every  case  in  which  others  incur  guilt,  and 
apply  Nathan's  words  to  ourselves :  "  Thou 
art  the  man ! " 

.  Tier.  21,  22.  Wherefore  *  «  .  must  one, 
&c. — ^The  term  must  {hi)  here  refers  not 
only  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  vacant 
place  of  Judas,  but  also  to  the  essential 
qualifications  of  the  persons  who  shall  be 
nominated.  The  levity  and  irreverence  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  indeed  an  advantage 
when  a  teacher  possesses  the  qualifications 
which  are  demanded  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
that  these  are  not  precisely  necessary,  since  he 
may  be  an  able  pastor  without  acquiring  them, 
are  fully  exposed  by  this  Divine  oportet, — Ap. 
Fa8i.---WbiolL  have  companied  with  us  ill 
the  time,  &c, — ^Two  qusdifications  are  here 
indicated :  first,  a  certain  measure  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge;  the  individual  who  is  chosen 
must  possess  a  direct  personal  knowledge  of 
Christ's  Person  and  wcJk  on  earth ;  secondly, 
a  certain  measure  of  Christian  fidelity;  he 
must  have  faithfully  adhered  to  Jesus  during 
the  whole  period  specified,  without  having 
ever  gone  back  (John  vi.  66)  or  taken  offence. 
Both  of  these  qualifications  are  still  required 
'of  those  who  are  appointed  to  preach  the 
Go^el  and  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  —  a 
living  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  sincere 
devotion  to  Him. 

A  witness  with  us  of  His  resurrection. — 
The  testimony  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  comprehends  every  other  important 
topic — His  death.  His  life,  and  His  doctrine; 
for  without  a  statement  of  these  points,  the 
significance  of  His  resurrection  cannot  be 
unfolded.  And,  further,  that  testimony  con- 
stitutes the  crown  and  glory  of  the  preaching 
of  Christ's  name ;  for  while  His  doctrine  is 
glorious  and  His  life  holy,  and  while  His 
sufferings  affect  our  feelings  and  His  death 
deeply  impresses  us,  still  it  was  only  when 
His  resurrection  occurred  that  He  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (Bom.  i.  4). 

Yer.  23.  And  tiiey  appointed  two,  &c. 
—-Both  possessed  the  qualifications  which 
Peter  had  particularized;  the  selection  of 


either  for  the  office  would  have  consequently 
been  judicious.  But  those  really  tempt  God 
who  nominate  incompetent  persons  under 
the  pretext  that  God  will  nevertheless  so 
order  the  course  of  events  as  to  lead  to  the 
selection  of  the  individual  who  is  acceptable 
to  Him. — Ap,  Pad, — ^Listen  to  the  imison 
of  the  three  chords  which  are  struck  at  this 
election  of  a  bishop !  The  sacred  office  directs 
that  election  in  self-denying  humility ;  the 
congregation  yields  a  voluntary  obedience, 
and  presents  two  chosen  ones  to  the  Lord ; 
He,  who  is  the  sole  patron  of  His  Church,  is 
entreated  to  designate  the  individual  whom 
He  has  chosen  as  an  offering  for  the  extension 
of  His  kingdom. — Leonh.  and  Sp. 

Yeb.  24,  25.  Prayed,  and  said,  &c. — 
Teachers  who  have  been  given  in  answer  to 
prayer,  and  whom  devout  prayer  attended 
when  they  assumed  office,  enjoy  the  Divine 
blessing,  when  they  also  themselves  continue 
instant  in  prayer  even  to  the  end. — Ap, 
Past, —  Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the 
hearts,  &c, — ^It  is  cheering  to  the  heart  to 
survey  the  intimate  personal  intercourse 
which  the  disciples  maintain  with  the 
exalted  Lord  Jesus,  unmoved  as  they  are  by 
the  circumstance  that  their  eyes  no  longer 
behold  Him.  The  election  of  the  twelfth 
Apostle  was  so  ordered  as  to  be  the  first 
work  which  they  on  earth,  and  He  in  heaven, 
would  unitedly  perform  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
— Beeser, — Thou  .  .  knowest  the  hearts 
of  all  men — a  description  of  our  God  and 
Saviour,  of  which  the  teacher  of  religion 
should  never  lose  sight  We  may  so  labour 
in  the  sight  of  men  that  our  praises  shall  be 
loudly  proclaimed,  "but  the  Lord  looketh 
on  the  heart"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  7). — Ap,  Pad, 

Yer.  26.  And  they  gave  forth  their  lot8.t 
The  disciples  desire  Ihat  their  prayer,  "Lord' 
— show  whether  of  these  two  Thou  hast 
chosen,"  should  be  answered  through  the 
medium  of  the  lot.  They  ask  the  Lord  to 
reveal  to  them  His  will,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  apostles  in  Galilee,  so  now,  to 
call  and  choose  Himself  the  twelfth  apostle  in 
the  place  of  Judas.  The  employment  of  the 
lot,  although  a  familiar  practice  under  the 
old  covenant  (as  when  the  land  was  divided 
by  lot  among  the  twelve  tribes  (Numb.  xxvi. 
55),  of  which  the  twelve  apostles  were  designed 
to  be  the  representatives), is  not  once  repeated 
in  the  Scriptures  after  the  day  of  Pentecost ;, 
for,  after  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
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been  paoied  out  upon  the  Ghurcli,  the  latter, 
in  devout  obedience,  was  guided  by  that 
Spirit  into  all  troth.  !Now,  this  "troth," 
«ven  in  our  day,  is  still  no  other  than  the 
revealed  Word  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testa- 
ments. When  we  receive  the  Word  of  God 
as  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our 
path,  we  shall  not  walk  in  the  night  and 
stumble.  When  we  humbly  give  heed  to 
the  leadings  of  the  Lord,  and  in  prayer 
commit  our  way  to  Him,  He  conducts  us  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness,  and  leads  us  by 
His  Spirit  into  the  land  of  uprightness. — 
Zjeon.  and  Sp, 

On  the  wholb  section. — ^Prayer,  the 
weapon  of  the  Church. — Starke. — Judas,  an 
.illustration  of  the  deep  guilt  which  an  indi- 
,vidual  may  contract,  who  begins  well,  but 
'continues  to  yield  obedience  to  a  single  sin. 
— Ihid, — when  may  an  individual  he  re- 
^carded  as  i€ell  fitted  and  prepared  to  assume 
the  sacred  office?  I.  When  he  faithfully 
adheres  to  Jesus  and  to  His  disciples;  II. 
When  Jesus  Himself  dwells  in  his  heart. 
— lb. — The  life  qf  man,  a  journey  to  his 
eternal  abode:  L  There  are  two  ways;  II. 
Let  us  choose  the  narrow  way ! — Ibid. — 
The  manner  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
was  secured  at  the  election  of  Matthias: 
L  Whatever  office  an  individual  in  the 
Church  may  receive,  two  points  are  of 
primary  importance:  Clear  views  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  inviolable  fidelity  in  the 
imitation  of  Christ ;  II.  Among  Christians, 
no  election  without  prayer  and  the  Divine 
blessing ;  III.  The  lot  justifiable  as  a  means 
of  excluding  private  influences,  when  both 
of  the  persons  nominated  were  in  all  respects 
eqoaL  —  Schleiermacher.  —  Thai  the  Word 
of  Ood  is  our  only  safe  guide  in  difficult 
situations  of  life :  I.  It  teaches  us  to  consider 
even  the  most  embarrassing  relations  in  which 
we  may  be  placed,  as  dispensations  of 
Providence ;  IT.  It  teaches  us  to  form  com- 
prehensive and  clear  views  of  those  circum- 
stances which  may  aid  us  in  finding  the  right 
way;  HL  It  teaches  us  to  pray  in  faith, 
and  then  submit  the  ultimate  decision  to  the 
Lord  Himself. — Langbein.  —  The  wages  of 
sin,  or,  The  awful  death  of  Judas  Iscariot : 
L  He  should  have  remained  Christ's  disciple ; 
but  he  betrayed  his  Master ;  II.  He  should 
have  administered  a  sacred  charge ;  but  he 

Jurchased  a  field  of  blood ;  III.  He  should 
ave  preached  the  name  of  the  risen  Saviour ; 


but  he  committed  suicide;  IV.  He  should 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  he 
was  lost  for  ever. — Florey. — The  choice  of 
Matthias  by  lot,  an  evidence  of  faith :  a  faith, 
L  Which  even  after  painful  trials  confidently 
awaited  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
II.  Which  fully  recognized  ^e  lofty  purpose 
and  the  significance  of  the  apostleship ;  UL 
Which,  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  in  all 
things  submitted  the  decision  to  the  Lord. — 
Leonh.  and  Sp.  —  The  Divine  election:  L 
It  proceeds  fit)m  the  free  grace  of  God ;  II.  It 
demands  a  mind  and  a  walk  of  which  God 
can  approve. — Kapff. — On  looking  upward 
to  God,  the  Searcher  of  hearts :  this  practice, 
L  Humbles  the  heart ;  II.  Strengthens  the 
heart  —  C.  Beck:  Horn.  Eep.  —  The  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  waiting  for  His  Spirit: 
L  They  obediently  abode  in  Jerusalem  (ver. 
13);  II.  They  remained  with  one  accord 
together  (ver.  14);  HL  They  prayed  (ver. 
14). — Lisco. — The  Christian,  waiting  until 
the  Lord  shall  be  revealed :  like  the  disciples, 
who  abode  in  Jerusalem,  I.  He  obeys,  for  he 
is  full  of  faith ;  IL  He  dwells  with  others  in 
unity,  for  he  is  full  of  love;  III.  He  prays,  for 
he  is  full  of  hope. — Id. — That  eventheapostasy 
of  those  who  had  received  a  special  call  to  the 
ministry,  cannot  retard  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth :  L  The  fact  that  such 
individuals  at  times  apostatize,  ver.  15-20 ;  IL 
The  certainty  that  these  occurrences  cannot 
seriously  retard  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  (ver.  21— 26).— Id.— The  devout  8pir& 
and  the  harmony  of  the  first  disciples,  an 
example  for  all  ages:  I.  A  devout  spirit 
perpetuates  and  sanctifies  the  harmony  of 
brethren;  IL  That  harmony  communicates 
new  ardour  and  elevation  to  a  devout  spirit. 
— Lechler. — By  what  considerations  should 
we  be  induced  to  persevere  in  prayer  f  By 
those  derived,  I.  From  our  urgent  wants; 
II.  From  the  precious  promises  of  God.— 
Id. — The  source  of  Cliristian  energy  and 
boldness  (as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Peter) : 
I.  Deep  views  of  our  own  sinfulness ;  IL  An 
experimental  knowledge  of  Divine  grace  and 
the  atonement  of  Chnst. — Id. — Judas  and 
Peter,  viewed  as  monuments  of  Divine  justice 
and  grace. — Id. — In  what  mode  shall  we 
judge  and  speak  of  the  sins  and  punishments 
of  others  f  I.  With  candour  and  troth ;  II. 
With  hiuaility  and  self-examination;  HL 
With  grief,  flowing  fiwm  Christian  love. — 
Id. — The  gradual  advances  of  sin,  illustrated 
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by  the  history  of  Judas. — Id, — The  love  of 
money.  Hie  root  of  all  evU  (1  Tim.  vL  10). — 
Id.  —  The  proverb:  Ill-gotten,  tttspent. — 
Id.  —  The  Word  of  God,  a  light  unto  our 
jHjUh  (Fs.  cziz.  105) :  I.  It  gives  us  right 
-views  of  our  experience  of  life ;  IL  It  makes 
known  to  us  alike  our  general  and  our  special 
duties. — The  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
teacher  of  religion  :  I.  Accurate  knowledge 
of  the  truth  which  is  after  godliness  (Tit  i 
1^ ;  IL  Personal  communion  with  Jesus. — 
Id. — The  offiee  of  a  teacher,  viewed  as  that 
of  a  witness. — Genuine  prayer :  it  is,  I.  Full 
of  reverence  and  humility,  as  in  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Migesty ;  11.  Full  of  faith 
and  confidence,  as  a  conversation  with  the 
Friend  of  our  souls. — The  lessons  taught  by 
the  truth  that  the  Lord  is  the  Seardier  of 
hearts:  it  conducts  to,  I.  Humble  self- 
knowledge  ]  II.  Childlike  confidence  in  God. 
—Ibid.  —  Judas  lost,  Matthias  chosen:  I. 
Judas  lost,  (a)  not  on  account  of  an  ante- 
mundane  Divine  reprobation,  but  (b)  on 
account  of  his  own  transgression,  which 
necessarily  demanded  (c)  the  action  of  the 
punitive  justice  of  Gk)d ;  II.  Matthias  chosen, 
(a)  not  on  account  of  any  merit  of  his  own 
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for  wherein  was  he  superior  to  Barsabast), 
b)  but  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  to  which, 
however,  (c)  he  devoutly  subjected  his  own 
will  and  his  whole  life. — Barsabas  the  Just 
(Justus,  ver.  23),  and  Matthias  the  Chosen 
One,  or,  My  Grace  is  sufficient  for  thee/  (2 
Cor.  xiL  9). — Matthias,  numbered  with  the 
apostles,  an  image  of  him  who  assumes  the 
office  of  the  ministry  with  the  Divine  blessing. 
Three  conditions  must  here  be  observed  r 
I.  The  spiritual  fitness  of  the  individual  (ver. 
21,  22) ;  IL  The  i^plar  external  caU  (ver.  23, 
24) ;  IIL  The  Divine  confirmation  of  the 
act  (ver.  25,  26).  — [J^e  consultations  (^ 
Christians :  L  The  spirit  in  which  they  are 
conducted;  a  spirit  of  (a)  humble  fiuth 
(prayers-hope) ;  (b)  brotherly  love  (forbear- 
ance) ;  (c)  humility  (self-denial) ;  (d)  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  (deep  interest);  IL  The 
action  in  which  they  result ;  it  is  distinguished, 
by  (a)  a  sincere  concern  for  the  honour  of 
religion  (choice  of  means) ;  (b)  disinterested- 
ness (concern  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  others);  (c)  zeal  (liberality); 
(d)  perseverance  (not  discouraged). — ^Tr.]. — 
From  Lange,  Schaff's  edition. 
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PAUL'S  DEFENCE  BEFORE  THE  JEWISH 

MOB. 
AoTszziL 
I.  Tbachebs  and  fbbachers  should  use  the 

DIALECT  OV  THOSE  TO  WHOM  THET  SPEAK.     Paul 

spoke  to  the  Jewish  multitude  in  "  the  Hebrew 
tongue  "  (ver.  2)  ;  not  because  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  do  so;  probably  it  would  have  been 
more  easy  for  htm  to  have  spoken  in  Greek ; 
but  because  it  was  more  interesting  and  intelli- 
gible to  them.  And  he  had  his  reward :  "  they 
kept  the  more  silence. "  An  example  for  public 
speakers  in  all  time.  The  same  language  con- 
tains many  dialects;  modes  of  expression 
peculiar  not  only  to  localities,  but  to  classes. 
There  is  a  learned  dialect,  delightful  to  scholars, 
bat  uninteUigible  to  ploughmen.  The  modes 
of  speech  to  be  chosen  aro  not  those  most 


familiar  to  the  speaker,  but  those  that  are  most 
familiar  to  the  hearers.  From  neglect  of  this 
rule,  much  earnest  preaching  and  teaching  is 
worse  than  wasted. 

IL  To  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION  IB  TO  BB 
TRACED  MUCH  THAT  IS  FEBPLEXING  IK  THS 
BELIEFS,  THE  CHABACTEB,  AND  THE  CONDUCT  OF 

OUB  FELLOW-MEN.  We  are  sometimes  inclined 
to  wonder  that  a  man  so  intelligent  and  good  as 
Paul  was,  could  ever  have  been  guilty  of  an  act 
so  wicked  as  the  persecution  of  tiie  early  Chris- 
tians. It  is  all  explained  in  verse  2.  Under 
the  influenoQ  of  a  Pharisaic  education^  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  Teh.  ^K^Evi;^)  to  persecnte  such 
people  even  imto  death.  When  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  intolerance  of  men,  otherwise  good, 
in  our  own  day,  or  at  the  mons^us  beliefs  they 
cherish,  let  us  remember  what  kind  of  an  edu- 
cation they  have  received.    They  deserve  our 
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pity  quite  as  much  as  our  blame.  Let  us  re- 
member what  kind  of  an  education  vfe  have 
received,  and  then  we  shall  be  less  apt  than  we 
sometimes  are  to  be  puffed  up  with  pride  on 
account  of  our  superior  enlightenment  and  lib- 
erality. We  may  see  also  the  perilousness  of 
leaving  the  education  of  a  nation  in  the  hands 
of  priests;  under  their  influence  the  noblest 
natores  may  be  perverted. 

III.  It  is  important,  not  to  be  consistent, 
BUT  to  be  bight.  In  this  speech  Paul  acknow- 
ledges that  a  ^reat  change  had  taken  place  in 
his  beliefs  and  practices  ;  an  acknowledgment 
which  many  would  be  utterly  ashamed  to  make. 
Their  great  ambition  is  to  be  "  consistent." 
But  it  is  of  no  real  importance  whether  what 
we  Bay  or  do  to-day  is  in  harmony  with  or  con- 
tradicts what  we  said  or  did  yesterday:  the 
essential  thing  is  to  be  right.  If  we  see  clearly 
that  yesterday  we  were  wrone ,  let  us  have  the 
courage  to  say,  "  I  was  mist^en." 

^^  Some  positive,  pendsting  fools  we  know. 
Who  ix  once  wrong,  will  need  be  always  so ; 
But  you  with  pleasure  own  your  errors  past. 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last.'^ 

Fope, 

IV.  Yet  foe  eveby  change  in  cub  beliefs, 

CHABACTER,  OR  CONDUCT,  WE  SHOXTLU  BE  ABLE  TO 
ASSIGN    A  SUFFICIENT   REASON.      Paul  COuld   do 

this  (vers.  6 — 10);  this  was  his  strength  and 
gloiy.  There  are  two  extremes  to  be  guarded 
against  in  life  :  a  stubborn  and  stupid  tenacity 
of  opinion  and  purpose,  and  a  childish  fickleness 
of  opinion  and  purpose. 

V.  It  IS  THE  REWARD  OF  A  GOOD  MAN  THAT 
WHEN  HE  IS  UNJUSTLY  ACCUSED  HE  CAN  APPEAL 
TO  BIS  PAST  HISTORY  AS  HIS  DEFENCE.   ThusPaul 

was  enabled  to  refute  the  charge  brought  against 
him  by  the  Jews  (ch.  zzi.  28).  He  could 
show  uiat  his  whole  career  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  it  (vers.  3, 12, 17).  Here  is  a  rule 
for  our  guidance  in  life:  let  us  do  nothing 
which  afterwards  we  will  wish  could  be  covered 
np.  There  are  thousands  of  men  who  dread 
nothing  so  much  as  that  their  past  life  should 
be  investigated. 

VL  A  GREAT  MAN  WILL  BE  PROMPT  TO  RECOG- 
NIZE AND  ACKNOWLEDGE  ALL  THAT  IS  GOOD  IN  HIS 

OPPONENTS.  See  how  Paul  does  this  here: 
"  And  was  zealous  towards  God,  as  ye  all  are 
this  day"  (ver.  3).  They  had  sought  to  murder 
him,  but  instead  of  being  exasperated  at  them, 
he  recognized  that  they  were  actuated  by  a 
zeal  for  God,  though  grievously  uninstructed 
and  misdirected.  What  a  noble  and  heroic 
soul  1  This  acknowledgment  was  no  piece  of 
politic  and  contemptible  flattery,  but  the  sincere 
utterance  of  a  grand  philosophic  mind  (Rom. 
z.  2).  Little  men  always  think  that  those  who 
differ  from  them  are  fools  or  demons.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  public  Questions  at  least, 
men  are  much  more  frequently  wrong  in  their 


manners,  or  their  measures,  than  in  their  molivea. 
Underlying  that  which  is  mistaken  and  ofEen- 
sive  is  a  sincere  desire  to  do  what  is  right  and 
noble.  There  is  patriotism  both  in  the  Con- 
servative and  the  Liberal  camps.  The  Bomish 
priest  and  the  Protestant  pastor  are  often  ani- 
mated by  a  love  for  truth  equally  pure. 

VII.  Noble  principles  and  good  motives 

ARE   not  sufficient   GUIDES   IN   LIFE.       To   US 

what  a  hateful  mass  of  deeded  humanity 
seems  this  Jewish  mob,  that  is  only  prevented 
by  those  Pagan  soldiers  from  tearing  the  great 
apostle  to  pieces  I  Yet,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  the  men  of  whom  it  was  composed 
were  animated  by  one  of  the  noblest  of  prin- 
ciples— zeal  for  God  (ver.  3).  Nevertheless, 
they  tried  to  kill  one  of  Uie  inspired  men  through 
whom  it  has  pleased  Him  to  reveal  truth  to 
mankind.  It  is  unspeakably  important  to  have 
the  heart  right,  but  it  is  not  enottgh.  The  head 
must  be  right  too.  The  flaming  zeal  must  be 
directed  by  clear  and  calm  intelligence.  Both — 
the  fervent  enthusiasm  for  what  is  right,  and 
the  guiding  wisdom — must  be  sought  from 
^  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  every 
good  gift" 

VIII.  The  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 

MEN  IN  the  sight  OF  GOD  IS  HATEFUL  TO  THE 

natural  MAN.  The  rage  of  the  Jews  when 
Paul  declared  that  the  Messiah  had  sent  him  to 
the  Gentiles  (vers.  21,  22),  strikes  us  as  ridicul- 
ous and  contemptible ;  but  how  difficult  it  is 
for  us  to  shake  ourselves  free  from  their  spirit, 
and  to  recognize  gladly  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  God ;  that  colour,  creed,  and  social  con- 
dition make  no  difference  in  His  si^ht ;  that 
the  only  thing  which  He  regards  as  miportant 
is  righteousness  of  character,  which  He  honours 
and  rewards  wherever  it  is  found  (ch.  z.  34}  35 ; 
Rom.  X.  11—13). 

IX.  Angry  cries  and  violent  actions  arm 
NO  refutations  of  doctrines,  true  or  untrue. 
**  They  cried  out,  and  cast  off  their  clothes,  and 
threw  dust  into  the  air  "  (ver.  23).  But  what 
difference  did  that  make  ?  Did  that  prove  that 
Paul  ought  not  to  have  gone  to  the  Gentiles  ? 
It  is  utterly  useless  to  cast  dust,  or  stones,  or  to 
write  abusive  leading-articles  against  oppo- 
nents. Arguments  can  be  answered  only  oy 
arguments.  The  darkness  of  error  can  be 
dispersed  only  by  clearer  light  The  whole 
system  of  persecution  is  a  mistake  and  a  practical 
confession  of  failure. 

X.  Persecution  of  Christ's  followers  is 
persecution  of  Christ.  What  a  dej^th  of 
solemn  and  tender  meaning  there  is  m  the 
question,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
MeT'  The  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  His  |>eople 
are  His  sorrows  and  sufferings  (1  Cor.  xii.  27  ; 
Eph.  V.  30;  Isa.  hdii.  9).  What  a  terrible 
thing,  therefore,  is  it  to  injure  a  Christian  I  or 
to  neglect  a  Christian  in  distress  I  and  what 
a  blessed  thing  to  minister  to  those  members  of 
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Christ  who  have  heed  of  help  t  (Matt 
34^-46.) 

XI.  A  MAN  WHO    HAS  8ISN    GhBIST  BEGOVES 

BLIND  TO  EABTHLY  THINGS.  This  great  truth  is 
,etemally  symbolized  in  Paurs  experience :  ''  I 
could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light "  Men 
wonder  that  Christians  see  nothing  attractive 
in  the  sinful  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  world. 
To  all  such  things  they  are  blind,  for  they  have 
looked  on  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  They  can 
see  nothing  but  Him,  and  what  pleases  Him. 
Lord,  thus  reveal  Thyself  to  us,  and  smite  us 
with  blindness  that  is  better  than  sight  I 
XII.  The  election  of  God  is  an  election 

TO  PRIVILEQES  AS  MEANS  TO  USEFULNESS.     There 

has  been  a  woeful  amount  of  discussion  about 
election  that  has  been  utterly  profitless. 
Wrangling  about  the  metaphysics  of  election, 
the  disputants  have  forgotten  to  ask  what  God 
elects  men  for.  But  this  great  and  vital  truth 
is  brought  out  clearly  in  Ananias's  address  to 
Paul.  In  verse  14  a  wonderful  election  is 
acknowledged ;  in  verse  15  we  have  its  purpose 
(compare  1  Pet  ii.  9). 

XIII.   To  THOSE  WHO  WAIT  AND  WOBSHIP  BE- 
FOBE    God  WILL    GOME    CLEAR    INTIMATIONS    OF 

His  WILL.  The  direction  which  determined 
PauFs  whole  after  career  came  to  him  while  he 
prayed  in  the  temple  (ver.  17).  Let  us  do  no- 
thing rashly ;  let  us  wait  upon  God  for  coimsel 
and  guidance  in  life. 

XIV.  Divine  dieections  are  to  be  obeyed 
without  gainsaying.  This  seems  a  truism,  yet 
it  needs  to  be  enforced.  So  extraordinary  is 
the  damage  which  sin  has  inflicted  on  our  intel- 
lect as  well  as  upon  our  heart,  that  even  good  men 
often  fancy  themselves  to  be  wiser  than  God. 
Paul  did  so  (vers.  29, 30).  And  this  is  but  one 
instance  of  many  (e.  g,  ch.  ix.  13, 14 ;  Ex.  iii. 
11 ;  iv.  1 — 10 ;  Jer.  i.  6).  When  God  in  any 
way  makes  plain  to  us  the  path  of  duty,  let  us 
enter  upon  it  unquestioningly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly, even  though  it  may  be  most  contrary 
to  our  expectations,  desires,  or  our  own  estimates 
of  our  capabilities.  As  in  PauVs  case,  the 
results  will  show  that  God's  decisions  and 
directions  rest  upon  facta.  Even  while  Paul 
was  recalling  his  former  folly,  he  had  a  fresh 

Eroof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  declaration  that 
is  countrymen  would  not  hear  him. 

XV.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  citizen 
OF  AN  IMPERIAL  CITY  ( ver.  26).  The  true  Roman 
remembered  not  merely  the  great  privileges, 
but  also  the  great  duties  connected  with  his 
citizenship  ;  he  disdained  to  adopt  the  customs 
and  speech  of  the  barbarians  among  whom  at 
times  he  found  himself.  But  this  is  Paul's 
argument  for  holiness  and  nobility  of  life 
(Phil.  iii.  20).  Not  "  our  conversation ; "  "  our 
cUizm^ip  is  in  heaven.*'  We  belonj;  to  a  city 
nobler  than  even  ancient  Rome.  Let  us  be 
faithful  to  our  duties  as  its  members  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  we  shall  find  that  our  immumties 


are  greater  than  she  could  confer,  and  that  we  are 
shielded  by  a  power  more  watchful  and  further- 
reaching  than  even  hers.  Of  that  city  Ouist, 
the  Great  Enfranchiser,  is  willing  to  make  all 
men  free.  He  has  already  paid  the  "  great  sum  ** 
(ver.  28)  needed  to  obtain  our  '^fre^om,"  and 
we  may  claim  and  enter  upon  it  now.  No 
man  can  say  concerning  that  city,  "  I  was  free- 
born.*'  Every  name  inscribed  on  its  immortal 
register  is  written  there  through  the  mercy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

R.  A.  Bebteam. 
Merthyr  TydviL 


CHRIST  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

''It  was  noised  that  He  was  in  the  house.*'— 

MabkiL  I. 

Mant  houses  only  the  abodes  of  men,  or  evil 
spirits.  All  the  activities  and  aspirations  of  our 
homes  should  be  prompted  and  controlled  by  a 
present  Christ.     Learn  from  the  narrative — 

I.  That  Christ  in  the  house  cannot  bevain 
A  SECRET.  "  It  was  noised.  **  In  our  hearts  and 
in  our  homes  Christ  will  make  Himself  known. 
He  becomes — 1.  An  attraction,  "  Many  were 
gathered."  He  calls  forth  those  traits  of  cha- 
racter which  instinctively  win  the  heart  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  2.  An  instrudcr, 
"  He  preached  the  word  unto  them."  He  will 
gather  His  own  audience.  None  like  Him  can 
reveal  the  spiritual  significance  of  gospel  truth, 
or  the  grand  possibilities  of  our  nature.  3.  An 
inspiration  to  extraordinary  effort  "They 
uncovered  the  roof,**  &c.  Christ  equal  to  every 
eknergency.  Always  able  to  meet  the  highest 
expectations.  Never  did  one  day  what  He  could 
not  repeat  the  next.  Hence  His  growing  power 
to  move  and  inspire  "  the  needy,  the  poor  also, 
and  him  that  hath  no  helper.*' 

II.  That  Christ  in  the  house  is  a  gbeat 
blessing  to  those  outside.  He  not  only  blesses 
them  with  Divine  instruction,  but  also  with 
— 1.  The  blessing  of  healing.  "  One  sick  of  the 

Salsy."  Best  friend  of  our  physical  nature, 
[one  like  Him  can  prevent  personal  or  social 
diseases;  none  like  Him  can  cure  them.  2. 
The  blessing  of  pardon,  **  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee."  The  approa/ch  of  faith  is  always 
crowned  with  pardon.  He  is  exalted  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour  to  grant  it. 

Application. — 1.  Christ  wants  to  dwell  in  our 
homes.  <*  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door."  Ho 
will  brine:  purity,  and  joy,  and  gladness  with 
Him.  **  The  worst  need  keep  Him  out  no  more. '* 
2.  Christ's  cause  has  eveiything  to  hope  for 
from  Christian  homes. 

Thohas  Keuy. 

Philadeiphia. 
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SOUL  RESTORATION. 

''Therefore,  behold,  I  will  allure  her  into  the  wil- 
derness," &c.~Hos.  iL  1^  15. 

Tbssb  worda  are  sublimely  poetical  and  richly 
suggestive.  They  are  descriptive  of  the  re- 
storation of  Israel  to  the  Divine  fellowship  and 
favour.  They  will,  however,  bear  a  much  more 
extended  application.  They  reveal  God's  pur- 
pose in  regard  to  every  repentant  prodigal  in  all 
ages.  The  theme  which  they  suggest  is  Soul 
RettorcUion.  I  will  speak  of  it  in  its  origin, 
methods,  blessings,  and  effects. 

I.  In  its  oeigin. — What  are  the  originating 
causes  of  soul  restoration  ?  They  are  not  easily 
denominated,  because  not  easily  discoverea. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  lie  back  of  what  is 
seen.  We  may  ask.  What  are  the  originating 
causes  in  the  production  of  summer,  with  its 
blossoms  and  its  fruits  ?  And  the  answer,  no 
doubt,  would  be  the  Divine  agencies  of  sun  and 
shower.  There  could  be  no  summer  without 
these.  The  agencies  that  go  to  make  summer 
are  Divine.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  soul. 
The  only  agencies  that  can  prove  effective  in 
restoring  it  to  summer  expenence  and  fruitful- 
ness  must  come  from  God.  It  is  not  repentance, 
nor  faith,  nor  service,  nor  sacrifice.  These,  at 
best,  are  but  outward,  visible  evidences  that  the 
soul  has  been  restored — the  fruits  of  the  in- 
dwelling life.  As  the  sun  carries  in  his  rich 
bosom  all  that  effluence  which  is  needful  to  give 
richness  to  the  trees  and  fragrance  to  the  flow- 
ers and  the  charm  of  varied  life  to  everything 
around  us,  even  so  does  God  treasure  up  within 
Himself  all  those  influences  and  inspirations 
which  are  essential  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
soul.  The  sun  does  not  shine  upon  this  earth 
because  it  is  fair  and  fruitful ;  he  shines  rather 
to  make  it  so.     It  is  not  our  goodness  nor  our 

{>rayers  that  cause  God  to  love  and  bless,  but  He 
oves  and  blesses  that  we  might  become  recipi- 
ents of  all  Christian  grace  and  excellence. 
Every  virtue  that  shines  in  human  character  is 
heaven-bom.  What  we  need,  then,  to  bring 
back  the  activity  and  bloom  of  summer  into  our 
withered  lives  is  Gody  the  Divine  indwelling, 
the  outpouring  and  inflowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Let  us  look  at  soul  restoration : 

II.  In  its  methods. — How  does  God  restore 
the  soul  ?  A  very  common  method  in  human 
families  of  bringing  children  into  proper  rela- 
tions to  the  parental  authority  is  the  lash.  The 
disobedient  one  is  punished,  and  sometimes  very 
justly.  There  is  not  a  child  of  God  that  does 
not  deserve  punishment.  We  have  been  dis- 
obedient, erratic,  guilty.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
surprised  at  in  our  spiritual  barrenness.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  the  infinite  Lord  has  not 
entirely  abandoned  us.  And  yet  to  us  He  says, 
''I  will  allure  her  into  the  wilderness."  He 
comes  to  us  in  love.    Just  read  the  preceding 


part  of  this  chapter.  What  a  revelation  does  it' 
give  of  Israel's  faithlessness  and  shame  I  No 
treatment  could  be  too  severe  to  meet  her  case. 
And  yet,  unfathomablemercy— depths  of  grace  I 
He  says,  "  I  will  allure  her ! "  He  had  left  her 
for  a  while  to  see  if  His  absence  would  not 
produce  some  longings  for  His  return.  He  had 
permitted  her  to  indulge  in  her  vanities  unre- 
strained, to  see  if  her  own  self-respect  would 
not  come  to  her  rescue.  At  length  He  hedged 
up  her  way  that  her  disappointment  and  need 
might  bring  her  humbly  to  His  side.  But  all 
these  methods  were  ineffectual.  Is  it  not 
amazing  that  He  did  not  turn  away  from  her 
in  disgust  ?  But  He  does  not.  With  infinite 
tenderness  He  says,  '*  I  will  allure  her  into  the 
wilderness."  But  what  is  this  wilderness  ?  We 
know  what  the  wilderness  of  old  was.  It  was 
a  barren  waste  in  which  were  ^'serpents  and 
scorpions  and  thirst." — In  which  was  '*  Sinai 
with  its  thunderings  and  lightnings  and  a  thick 
cloud  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceeding 
loud,  so  that  all  the  people  that  were  in  the 
camp  trembled.'*  Such  was  the  scene  into 
which  He  brought  His  ancient  people.  Is 
there  any  similarity  between  that  wilderness 
and  the  one  into  which  the  Lord  leads  His 
beloved  now  ?  Most  assuredly  there  is.  Soul 
restoration  is  effected  by  the  same  agency,  and 
perfected  on  the  same  plan,  as  conversion.  It 
is  through  the  wilderness  that  we  are  brought 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  favour  and 
fellowship. 

1.  The  iffUdemess  is  suggative  of  barreiv- 
ness. — ^The  Arabian  desert  is  a  fitting  type  of 
that  soul's  experiences  which  has  been  led  away 
from  its  vanities  and  brought  into  a  conscious 
sense  of  the  Divine  nearness  and  purity.  The 
best  men  who  ever  lived  have  shrivelled  up 
in  the  all-radiant  presence  of  the  Holy  One. 
'*  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,"  is 
the  unconscious  utterance  of  every  soul  that 
sees  itself  in  the  light  of  God.  Pride  and 
vanity  give  place  to  self-abasement,  a  sense  of 
affluence  to  an  experience  of  the  deepest 
poverty.  The  wilderness  ever  stands  between 
guilt  and  holiness.  We  cannot  become  estranged 
from  Qrod  in  affection  and  be  restored  to  the 
experience  of  His  favour  without  being  brought 
into  the  wilderness.  He  brings  us  into  ita 
desolations,  that  we  may  appreciate  His  love. 
He  makes  us  realize  our  poverty  and  guilt,  that 
we  may  be  prepared  to  rejoice  in  His  forgive- 
ness and  wealth. 

2.  The  vnldeniess  tssugqesttve  of  Bolitude. — 
There  is  no  scene  more  isolated  from  the  busy 
life  of  the  world.  Through  all  its  wide  waste 
there  rei^s  the  stillness  of  the  grave.  No 
singing-birds  are  there.  No  flocks  or  herds 
seek  pasturage  on  its  barren  mounds.  It  is 
remote  from  every  sound  of  jubilant  existence. 
And  it  is  to  such  a  scene  the  Lord  sends  out  His 
own — "I  will  allure  her  into  the  wilderness." 
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Bolitade  is  necesaaiy  to  repentance.  We  may 
be  jostled  by  the  busy,  bustling  crowd ;  human 
beings  may  press  as  on  eveiy  side ;  but  when 
we  are  brought  by  grace  Divine  into  a  realiza- 
tion of  our  sinfulness;  when  convictions  of 
imfaith&ilness  and  shame  flash  in  upon  the 
soul,  we  are  and  must  be  absolutely  alone. 
Our  body  may  come  in  contact  with  its  kindred 
flesh,  but  t0e  are  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  only 
in  snch  a  scene  and  with  such  surroundings 
that  our  inconstant  hearts  can  learn  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  only  when 
alone  with  our  great  Lord  that  we  learn  to 
despise  our  frivolities  and  sins,  and  yearn  for 
succour  in  His  unchanging  love.  Soul  restor- 
ation can  never  be  enjoyed  without  the  wildei^ 
ness  experience.-—"!  will  aUure  her  into  the 
wilderness. 

8.  The  toUdemess  is  sugaettive,  once  more^  of 
terror,  —  Not  merely  such  as  is  incident  to 
solitude  or  uninhabited  wildness.  The  Sinaic 
mount  is  here,  with  its  lightnings  and  smoke. 
The  flaming  law  which  has  been  broken  here 
lifts  up  its  awful  voice  of  condemnation.  The 
guilty  soul,  with  trembling  and  dismay,  looks 
up  into  the  frowning  blackness  and  the  lurid 
smoke  in  which  the  Divine  displeasure  against 
sin  is  written.  Tes,  Sinai  is  in  the  wilderness. 
The  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  scathed 
with  the  lightning-flashes  of  a  broken  law, 
must  be  experienced  before  a  wilful,  disobedient 
man  can  be  restored  into  the  life  of  love  and 
joy  of  service.  Sin  must  be  felt  in  its  awf ul- 
ness  and  guilt  before  it  can  be  forgiven.  Sinai 
must  frown  before  Calvary  can  smile. — ^^  There- 
fore, I  will  allure  her  into  the  wilderness.'' 

Let  us  further  regard  soul-restoration — 

III.  In  its  blessings.  "  And  I  will  give  her 
her  vineyards  from  thence,  and  the  valley  of 
Achor  for  a  door  of  hope. "  She  is  only  brought 
into  the  wilderness  that  she  might  be  weaned 
away  from  her  illicit  loves.  She  is  only  made 
to  experience  barrenness  and  solitude  and  fear- 
fulness,  that  she  might  learn  to  appreciate  the 
preciousness  of  that  strong  arm  ana  heart  from 
which,  in  her  frivolity,  she  has  turned  away. 
No  sooner  had  she  been  stripped  of  her  foolish 
pride,  and  made  sensible  of  her  shameless  folly ; 
no  sooner  does  she  begin  to  blush  and  weep 
and  tremble,  than  her  gracious  Lord  takes  her 
into  His  arms  and  presses  her  to  His  bosom, 
and  enriches  her  with  all  the  wealth  of  His 
affection — "  And  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards 
dErom  thence,"  Ac.    Here  we  have— 

1.  Affluent  experiences, —  No  imagery  con- 
ceivable could  be  more  expressive.  And  yet  it 
is  not  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  This  is 
precisely  how  our  Lord  deals  with  every  return- 
ing pemtent  The  experiences  of  the  Christian 
life  are  too  rich  and  exquisite  to  be  exhausted 
by  any  imagery.  The  Lord  gives  not  merely 
a  sufficiency,  but  a  superabundancy ;  not  vines 
merely,  but  vineyards. 


2.  An  inspiring  hope. — "  And  the  valley  of 
Achor  for  a  door  of  nope."  This  valley  was 
memorable  in  Israel's  histoiy  as  that  in  which 
the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  rested  upon 
them,  because  of  Achan's  sin.  It  was  all  W 
being  the  scene  of  their  utter  extermination  by 
the  Canaanites.  They  must  have  spent  days  A 
agonizing  dread  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  suf* 
rounding  hills.  But  through  the  interposition 
of  Joshua  and  the  humiliation  of  the  people 
the  Divine  favour  was  again  restored,  ana  upon 
the  dark  cloud  that  overshadowed  them  were 
caused  to  radiate  the  beams  of  hope.  What 
m3rriads  of  human  beings  could  testify,  with 
unfeigned  gratitude  and  joy,  to  the  prophetic 
character  of  this  historic  fiact  I  What  occuired 
in  that  far-distant  scene,  so  long  ago,  has  heen 
occurring  evermore.  The  valley  of  "  trouble  " 
has  become  the  door  of  hope  to  all  God's  chosen. 
When  they  have  been  most  perplexed,  their 
deliverance  has  been  most  glonous ;  when  tlieir 
trials  have  been  most  overwhelming,  their  con- 
solations have  been  most  abounding.  On  the 
darkest  night  of  their  sorrow  has  broken  the 
effulgence  of  the  brightest  day.  The  promise 
is  true — ^grandly,  gloriously,  unfailingly  true : 
"  And  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope." 
But  there  is  anoiner  interpretation  of  these 
words  which  is  most  precious :  The  vallev  of 
Achor  was  the  first  part  of  the  promised  land 
of  which  Israel  became  possessed.  It  was  the 
prophecy  and  pledge  of  all  the  rest.  The  Lord 
gave  them  that  fruitful  spot,  nestling  amid  the 
hills  of  Jordan,  as  an  assurance  that  He  would 
eventually  give  them  the  inheritance  beyond : 
"  And  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope." 
And  is  it  not  so  still?  Is  not  this 'imagery 
meaningful  to  every  child  of  God  to-day? 
Was  not  the  valley  of  Achor  to  Israel  a  pro- 

Ehecy  of  God's  royal  munificence  to  every 
umble,  repentant,  believing  soul  in  every  age? 
Has  not  this  precious  promise  found  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  experiences  of  many  who  now  listen 
to  my  voice  ?  You  have  "  the  valley  of  Achor 
for  a  door  of  hope."  You  have  much  Christian 
joy.  If  the  grapes  of  Eshcol  are  not  within 
your  reach,  the  clusters  of  Engedi  are.  If  ftU 
the  land  is  not  yet  in  your  possession,  yon  have 
enough  to  satisfy  you  that  it  is  a  rich  country, 
and  that  it  will  be  all  yours  by  and  by.  If  heaven 
is  as  yet  in  the  prospective,  tlie  foretastes  of  it 
are  a  present  satisfaction.  To  you  the  Loid 
has  given  "  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of 
hope."  And  now,  finally,  let  us  look  at  sonl 
restoration — 

IV.  In  its  bpfects  :  "  And  she  shall  sing  as 
in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  da^ 
when  she  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  ^^yP^/ 
And  she  could  sing  when  she  was  young.  This 
old  earth  has  never  heard  such  strains  of 
exalted  melody  as  those  which  swelled  out 
from  the  united  voice  of  the  redeemed  nation 
on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea.    The  song  itself 
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$B  a  masterpiece.  The  execution  of  it  must 
have  been  sublime.  And  the  promise  of  the 
text  to  Israel  was  that  she  should  ODg  as  '*  in 
the  days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  day  when 
she  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egj^t.**  Nor 
was  it  without  fulfilment  The  day  oi  her  de- 
liverance from  captivity  was  scarcely  less 
glorious  than  the  day  of  her  delivefsnce  from 
bondage.  The  old  spirit  of  sone  must  have 
<K>me  upon  her  with  all  its  wonted  power  and 
pathos  when  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty 
w^as  displayed  in  her  behalf.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  promise  to  ourselves?  Is  it 
not  a  most  gracious  assurance  that  when  our 
bouIb  have  been  restored,  when  we  have  been 
weaned  away  from  our  illicit  attachments,  and 
our  hearts  centred  upon  Christ,  we,  too,  ''  shall 
sing  as  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  and  as  in  the 
4ay  when  we  came  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  '*  ?    And  how  was  it  with  us  then  ? 

1.  What  praUe  1 — ^The  memory  of  it  lingers 
as  a  delighticul  reminiscence  in  our  souls. 

2.  What  triumph! — How  the  sense  of  it 
thrilled  us  I  "  Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  be- 
come glorious  in  power:  Thy  right  hand,  0 
Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy."  "  Who 
is  like  unto  Thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonders?"  Such  were  the 
lofty  notes  of  our  song  when  we  came  up  out 
of  die  land  of  Egypt. 

3.^  WhaJt  exultation  /^Our  song  gathered  its 
inspiration,  not  merely  from  the  past,  but  also 
fnun  the  future.  "  The  people  snail  hear  and 
be  afraid :  sorrow  shaU  take  hold  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine."  We  anticipated  the 
deliverances  in  prospect.  We  had  no  doubt, 
no  fears,  no  solicitudes.  Our  confidence  in  the 
*'  right  arm  of  the  Almighty  "  was  immovable. 
W*e  were  not  more  certain  of  the  victories 
achieved  than  we  were  of  those  that  were  to 
distinguish  every  step  of  our  pilgrim  way. 
"  The  kingdoms  of  Edom  shall  to  amazed, 
trembling  shall  take  hold  of  them,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  iDanaan  shaU  melt  away.'*  Such 
was  our  triumphant  contemplation  as  we  stood 
upon  redemption's  shore  and  viewed  the  pros- 
pect that  stretched  out  before  us.  Ana  the 
promise  of  the  text  is,  '*  that  we  shall  sing  as 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,"  &c.  How  man^  of 
41S  stand  in  supreme  need  of  90vl  regtoraium  I 
We  have  lost  the  power  and  blessedness  of  a 
songful  life.  We  are  scarce  able  to  lift  our 
heads  above  the  discouragements  of  our  reli- 

fious  life  and  work.  We  are  clothed  with  the 
arrenness  of  winter.  Our  spiritual  sensibilities 
are  benumbed,  and  our  spiritual  energies  para- 
lyzed. *'  0  Lord,  gnmt  us  Thy  forgiveness.  Be 
SiciouB  unto  us  as  in  the  days  dat  are  past. 
ad  us  into  the  wilderness  that  we  may  be 
iDade  willing  to  listen  to  Thy  voice,  and  give 
us  vineyards  from  thence,  and  the  valley  of 
Acbor  for  a  door  of  hope ;  then  shall  we  sing 


as  in  the  days  of  cur  yi 
we  came  up  out  of  the  la 

Philaddphia. 


as  in  the  day  when 
of  Egypt:' 

B.  D.  Thoxas. 


THE  FIBST  COMMANDMENT. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me." — 

Exodus  xx.  3. 

The  first  commandment  follows  from  the  state- 
ment of  Sovereignty  and  Saviouiship  expressed 
in  the  preface.  It  relates  to  the  object  of  &ith 
and  worship,  and  is  aimed  against  all  errors  in 
religious  belief  with  reference  to  the  existence 
of  God  and  His  revealed  attributes.  There  are 
three  chief  forms : — 

h  PolytheisnL  The  prevailing  sin  of  antiquity 
was  a  beli^  in  the  supposed  existence  of  many^ 
gods.  Each  nation  had  its  own  god  or  a  num* 
ber  of  deities,  to  whom  were  to  be  rendered 
worship  and  service.  At  the  time  of  the  Csssars, 
the  Roman  Pantheon  contained  a  collection,  or 
the  names,  of  some  sixty  thousand  gods.  This 
belief  still  prevails  in  heathen  lands. 

2.  Atheism.  This  was  the  belief  of  a  few  in 
ancient  times.  Most  likely,  in  our  day,  this 
class  is  still  larger  than  it  was  then.  These  are 
witiiout  any  God  and  without  any  hope.  Practi- 
cally, there  is  little  difference  ^tween  the  man 
who  reverences  many  gods,  and  the  man  who 
believes  there  is  no  God:  tney  are  both  griev- 
ously wrong.  But  the  man  who  is  an  atheist 
generally  prides  himself  on  his  culture  and 
philosophy.  He  thinks  he  knows  too  much  to 
believe  as  the  people  do.  He  calls  belief  in 
one  God,  or  in  many  gods,  alike  an  idle  super- 
stition. We  have  not  had  to  wait  until  these 
days,  or  for  the  French  Revolution,  to  declare 
how  much  wisdom  there  is  in  all  this.  God  ex- 
pressed it  long  ago  in  these  words  of  severest 
rebuke :  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There 
is  no  God." 

3.  Idolatry.  Whether  it  be  in  a  grosser  or 
more  refined  form,  this  consists  in  rendering  to 
some  one  else  the  homage  due  to  the  true^  God, 
and  to  Him  only.  The  object  may  be  an  image 
or  a  saint ;  it  may  be  self  or  the  mammon  of 
this  world;  it  may  be  some  creature  or  some 
created  thing ;  and  all  this  without  the  person 
being  either  an  atheist  or  a  polytheist  Man  is 
for  ever  forbidden  to  let  any  created  thing  or 
beine  take  the  place  of  the  King  immortal,  in- 
visible, the  only  wise  God. 

Observe : — 1.  The  negative  form  of  the  com- 
mand. All  errors  must  be  swept  away  and  all 
rivals  given  up,  before  the  heart  is  ready  for 
the  true  and  spiritual  worship  of  God.  2.  The 
word  Thou,  it  is  in  the  singular,  rather  than 
the  pluraL  It  could  not  be  more  specific  had 
everybody's  name  been  written  in  this  com- 
mandment 3.  The  words  "(^oreif<&"  Eveiy- 
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thing  takes  place  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  sins 
of  idolatry,  atheism,  or  polytheism,  do  not  escape 
His  knowledge  and  His  prohibition,  and,  iinre- 
pented  of,  His  final  judgment. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ANCHOR. 

*'  Which  hope  we  have,  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul." 

Heb.  vi.  19. 

L  Thb  Christian's  anchor — and  that  is  hope ; 
a  patient,  sober  (1  Pet.  i.  3),  assured  expecta- 
tion. It  is  compared  to  an  anchor,  as  hope  lays 
hold  out  of  sight ;  yet  it  fastens  on  sure  ground  ; 
it  fixes  the  ship,  though  corruptions  and  tempta- 
tions swell ;  it  preserves  from  shipwreck. 

II.  Its  properties.  Sure^  safe  (Rom.  v.  2). 
Steadfast,  in  respect  of  the  stren^h  of  the 
anchor.  It  cannot  be  broken.  Firmness,  for 
it  is  in  sure  ground.    Fastness  of  its  hold. 

III.  Where  oast?  Answer — "Within  the 
vaiL" 

1.  What  means  the  phrase — "within  the 
Tail "?  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  of  old.  The  temple  had  three  parts, — 
the  outward  court,  the  holy  place,  and  the  most 
holy.  All  sorts  of  Jews  came  into  one ;  into 
the  next  those  ii^t  served  in  hol^  things — the 
priests  and  Levites ;  into  the  third,  the  high- 
priest  alone,  once  a  year,  with  blood.  The  one 
typified  common  professors,  —  the  next,  the 
church  of  visible  worshippers, — ^the  last,  heaven. 
The  vail  divided  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy 
(Exod.  xxvi.  33).  Our  hope  entering  within  the 
vail  denotes  that  a  Christian's  hope  is  grounded 
on  something  out  of  this  world — something  in 
heaven.     He  casts  his  hope  as  far  as  heaven. 

2.  What  is  there,  "  within  the  vail,'*  that  a 
Christian  can  ground  his  hope  upon?  First. 
The  Lord  Jesus — the  only  ground  of  hope. 
(1)  As  a  "  forerunner,''  to  make  way,  and  set 
open  the  gates.  Hope  anchors  on  this.  (2^  As 
the  great  sacrifice  (Heb.  ix.  12).  As  the  high- 
priest  took  the  blood.  All  our  hope  of  the 
taking  away  of  sin  is  within  the  vail.  Sin  can 
be  taken  away  only  by  the  sacrifice  there.  ^3) 
As  righteous  (1  John  ii.  1),  "Jesus  Christ  tne 
righteous. "  Hope  anchors  on  the  righteousness 
of  Christ.  He  is  "  Jehovah  our  righteousness." 
(4)  As  our  Advocate  (Heb.  ix.  16),  procuring 
pardon,  strength.  (6)  He  is  there  in  all  His  rela- 
tions— as  a  head,  brother,  husband.  Secondly. 
The  covenant  of  Qrace  is  there.    As  in  the 

i  tabernacle,  "  within  the  vail,"  were  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant, 
there  is  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  in  Him  are  all  the  promises. 

3.  Why  f  Because  there  is  no  safe  anchorage 
without  the  vail.  Some  cast  anchor  on  their 
morality  or  civility — ^some  in  the  outward  court 
-^Bome  in  the  inner,  i,  e.  some  in  their  profes- 


sion, and  some  in  their  church-membership. 
Oh  trust  not  to  that  anchor  I 

•4.  Application,  by  way  of  motive.    Consider 
what  is  "  within  the  vail ! " 


THE  BEST  PURCHASE. 
"  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not"— Pbov.  zdiL  23. 

Trxtth  is  employed  for  the  gospel  (Gal.  iii.  1). 
Jesus  Christ  says,  "  I  am  the  truth."  "Grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ." 

I.  The  worth  of  the  truth.  Divine  truth 
— incomparably  precious.  Nothing  can  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  it.  Nothing  becomes 
its  substitute.  It  is  inestimable:  1.  For  its 
essence.  Infallible — immutable.  The  truth  or 
word  of  God  cannot  be  broken.  2.  For  ita 
subject.  Jesus  Christ.  His  salvation — promises 
— ^heaven.  3.  For  its  tendencv  to  promote 
human  happiness  in  this  life,  and  for  ever.  4. 
For  its  connection  with  the  Divine  glory  (Isaiah 
Iv.  11 ;  1  Peter  i.  24,  26). 

II.  The  price  that  must  be  paid  fob  the 
TRUTH.  1.  Diligent  and  serious,  perhaps  pain- 
ful, attention  to  its  import.  2.  fitumihation  of 
our  wills  and  hearts  (Matt.  xi.  29,  30).  3. 
Sacrifice  of  sinful  desires  and  worldly  afiEections 
(Matt,  xviii.  8).  4.  Bearing  of  chastisement  from 
Providence  in  bringing  our  wills  into  submis- 
sion, and  in  working  sanctification.  5.  Braving 
the  scorn  of  worldly  connections,  and  sustaining 
contempt  or  persecution  from  the  wicked.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  forsake  all  for  the  truth's 
sake. 

III.  When  is  truth  sold?  1.  ^Vhen  a  pre- 
ference is  shown  for  carnal  things,  and  worldly 
interests  supersede  spiritual.  2.  When  endea- 
vours are  made  to  stifle  convictions  of  conscience 
— when  we  prefer  ease  to  work — and  buy  peace 
at  the  expense  of  our  salvation.  3.  When  there 
is  a  contradiction  between  profession  and  prac- 
tice. We  say  one  thing  and  do  another.  G17 
"  Lord !  Lord !  "  but  do  not  His  commands.  4. 
When  we  apostatize  from  the  ways  of  truth 
through  some  worldly  motive — or  &om  some 
unbelieving  fear.  When  we  shrink  from  suffer- 
ing for  the  truth's  sake — and  rather  abandon  it 
than  pay  the  price  for  its  retention.  6.  When 
error  and  infidelity  are  embraced  rather  than 
truth,  because  they  are  more  favourable  to  our 
corruptions,  and  proclaim  no  war  with  our  sins. 
Appeal  to  the  consciences  of  many  on  this 
point. 

IV.  Reasons  why  the  truth  should  not  be 
BOLD.  1.  Because  it  will  expose  us  to  the  anger 
of  the  God  of  truth.  He  will  avenge  His  own 
quarrel  with  all  that  hate  His  truth  (2  These,  ii, 
12).  2.  Because  it  will  justly  expose  us  to  be- 
come the  dupes  of  error  and  of  lies.  God  sends 
strong  delusions.  3.  Because  it  will  aim  con- 
science with  the  most  foaiful  power  against 
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ourselves.  It  shall  come  upon  us  as  an  armed 
man,  saying,  **What  fruit  had  ye  in  those 
things  of  which  ye  are  now  ashamed,  for  the 
end  of  these  things  is  death  ?  **  4.  Because  it 
will  be  sealing  our  own  final  destruction.  At  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  all  such  will  be 
speechless.  Out  of  their  own  mouth  they  will 
be  condemned. 

Application. — Love,  cherish,  venerate  the 
truth  —  especially  Qod*8  truth.  Fear  it  not, 
though  it  is  painful  in  its  application  now ;  it 
probes  to  heal.  But  if  we  humbly  face  it  and 
submit  to  its  frowns  now,  it  will  smile  upon  us 
in  death,  and  reward  us  for  ever. 


THE  DUTY  OF  CONTEMPLATING  DEATH 
AND  ETERNITY. 

*^  She  remembereth  not  her  last  end ;  therefore 
she  came  down  wonderfully."— Lam.  i.  9. 

Of  whom  speaks  the  prophet  this  ? — of  Babylon, 
Athens,  Tyre,  or  Rome?  No — of  Jerusalem. 
Presumption  is  the  precursor  of  ruin.  In  the 
history  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  "  pride 
goeih  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall.'*  This  is  written  in  characters  of 
light  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Boasting  of 
the  Divine  favour  —  confident  in  the  security 
of  their  national  privileges — ^the  Jews  neither 
listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  voice  of 
prophecy,  nor  the  voice  of  God. 

"  She  remembereth  not  her  last  end ;  therefore 
she  came  down  wonderfully."  She  was  smitten 
with  a  blow  that  resounded  through  the  world. 
Her  fall  was  as  wonderful  to  others  as  to  her- 
self. "  The  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  would  not  have  believed 
that  the  enemy  should  have  entered  Jerusalem." 
She  presumed  on  former  deliverancea.  In 
Hezekiah's  time,  the  Assyrian  was  not  per- 
mitted to  cast  an  arrow  against  the  city.  So 
sinners  presume  on  their  past  impunity,  on  their 
past  exemption,  and  their  past  escape.  "  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  speedily 
executed,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  children  of 
men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."  But  a 
reprieve  is  not  a  pardon ;  and  mercy  abused 
only  makes  the  judgment  heavier  when  it  falls. 
She  came  dovm  wonderfully;  and  of  the  house 
built  upon  the  sand,  it  is  said,  The  ruin  of  that 
house  wag  great.    Observe — 

I.  The  evils  connectbd  with  foroetful- 

NESS  OF  CUB  NEAR  APPROACH  TO  ETERNITY. 

1.  It  implies  great  folly,  for  there  is  every- 
thing to  remind  us  of  it ; — in  the  constitution 
of  our  frame — in  what  we  observe  of  the  state 
of  society — ^in  the  universal  ravages  of  death — 
in  the  direct  testimony  of  God's  word.  What 
folly,  when  we  are  the  dying  inhabitants  of  a 

EZSO. — VOL.  I. 


djring  world,  to  presume  on  long  life — ^to  leave, 
'to  the  mercies  of  a  moment,  the  vast  concerns 
of  an  eternal  state  I  Life  is  compared  to  a 
story — ^ flood — a  sleep!  to  an  eagle  hasting  to 
the  prey — to  swift  ships — to  a  vapour  passing 
away.  Some  afiiect  to  despise  death  and  to 
scoff  at  its  terrors,  but  there  is  fear  in  their 
very  mockery.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  con- 
temning the  laws  of  our  nature.  To  despise 
death  is  to  despise  God,  whose  minister  and 
messenger  it  is  I  2.  It  involves  great  guilt. — 
It  arises  from  sin,  and  it  leads  to  greater  sin. 
God  calls  us  to  the  care  of  the  soul  and  the  con- 
cerns of  etemitv.  The  same  God  who  calls  for 
obedience  at  all,  calls  for  obedience  tww — for 
faith  now — ^for  repentance  now.  Where  does 
God  give  liberty  to  any  man  to  put  off  his  re- 
pentance till  to-morrow — or  to  delay  the  care 
of  his  soul  till  to-morrow  ?  He  that  assures  us 
of  salvation  if  we  repent,  assures  us  not  a  day 
to  repent  in.  3.  It  entails  great  ruin. — "She 
came  down  wonderfully."  To  meet  death  un- 
prepared, and  suddenly,  adds  fearful  horror  to 
an  hour  that  requires  no  additional  terror.  How 
dreadful  when  death  takes  unconverted  men  by 
surprise — afresh  from  pursuits  of  evil,  without  a 
breathing-time  for  prayer,  and  carries  the  of- 
fending spirit  to  the  Judge  I  Death  comes 
suddenly,  come  when  it  will.  Christ's  coming 
is  at  our  midnight — takes  a  thoughtless  world 
by  surprise.  4.  It  must  produce  intolerable 
anguish, self-reproach,  and  regret. — "The  worm 
that  never  dies ;  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched." 

II.  Advantage  of  habitual  contemplation 
OF  DEATH  AND  ETERNITY.  1.  It  is  favourable  to 
a  just  estimate  of  life. — It  reduces  it,  by  com- 
parison, to  its  proper  dimensions ;  it  quickens 
us  in  the  work  of  the  day,  by  showing  us  how 
sensibly  it  is  declining.  2.  It  prompts  to  an. 
earnest  concern  for  the  business  of  salvation. — 
What  concern  is  like  the  concern  of  the  soul  ? 
A  saving  interest  in  Christ  will  then  appear 
beyond  the  wealth  of  worlds.  See  what  estimate 
God  forms  of  our  salvation,  by  the  great  price 
at  which  it  was  furnished,  and  the  perfect 
subordination  of  all  things  to  it  in  His  dispens- 
ations. 3.  It  aggrandizes  and  ennobles  the 
mind  that  indulges  it— It  is  enlarged  by  its 
thoughts ;  it  is  elevated  by  its  conceptions  ;  it 
is  made  more  solid  by  the  weight  of  its 
meditations.  4.  It  robs  death  of  its  terror,  and 
even  lends  it  an  inviting  aspect. — To  change  the 
narrow  river  for  a  spacious  ocean — to  go  from 
the  regions  of  death  to  live  for  ever — to  have  also 
our  release  from  the  toils  of  time,  and  our  per- 
fect security  and  bliss  in  the  Saviour's  presence, 
must  be  unspeakably  joyful. 
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AFFLICTIVE  DISPENSATIONS. 

**  Though  He  cause  grief,  yet  will  He  have  com- 
passion according  to  the  multitude  of  His  mercies ; 
for  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the 
children  of  men."— Lam.  iii.  32,  33. 

We  often  lose  the  force  of  Scripture  expressions, 
and  deprive  ourselves  of  a  rich  harvest  of 
edification,  by  neglecting  to  observe  the  circum- 
stances of  the  writers,  and  omitting  to  place 
ourselves  in  the  exact  position  in  which  they 
stood.     The  same  words  which  would  be  com- 

Earatively  unimpressive  in  some  circumstances, 
ave  a  depth  of  meaning  and  of  wisdom  in 
others.  Thus  we  should  always  have  admired 
the  text  as  an  independent  proposition,  but  it 
strikes  us  with  far  greater  force  and  moral  sub- 
limity, when  we  recollect  that  it  was  uttered  in 
the  most  overwhelming  circumstances,  in  the 
dark  hour  of  Israel's  wreck  and  destruction. 
Jerusalem  was  now  overthrown,  the  temple 
burnt,  the  throne  of  David  shattered  and  in 
dust;  the  yoke  of  oppression  was  upon  the 
necks  of  the  people,  and  the  seal  of  heaven 
upon  their  calamities.  Yet  even  then  the 
prophet's  faith  could  say,  "  He  doth  not  afflict 
willingly,"  and  he  vindicated  not  only  the 
rectitude,  but  tlie  benevolence  of  the  Divine 
dispensations.  Like  Milton  in  his  blindness,  he 
could  still — 

'^  Assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

It  is  easy  to  say  in  prosperity,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  ; "  easy  to  trust  Providence  when  the  cup 
runs  over ;  and  to  pray,  "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,"  when  the  wheat  is  in  the  bam, 
and  the  provision  near  at  hand.  It  is  easy  to 
say,  when  the  sword  is  in  the  scabbard, "  Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him ;  "  but  to  say 
this  when  the  sword  is  made  bare,  and  the  hand 
lifted  up  to  destroy — "  here  is  the  patience  and 
tlie  faith  of  the  Siints.*' 

View  afflictions  with  regard  to, 

I.  The  source  whence  they  pboceed. — "  He 
causes  grief :  " — not  the  enemy  of  souls,  but  the 
Friend  of  sinners ;  not  the  tyrant  of  the  hour, 
but  the  eternal  Sovereign  of  the  skies.  Our 
afflictions  flow  from  the  source  whence  our 
blessings  flow.  The  same  hand  that  opens  the 
fountain  of  our  joys,  opens  also  the  fountain  of 
our  griefs ;  the  same  power  that  designed  our 
salvation,  marks  out  all  the  steps  that  lead  to 
that  end.  "  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly  " — 
NOT  FROM  His  heart.  He  doth  not  grieve  the 
children  of  men  willingly,  how  much  less  Ifts 
own  children.  Not  a  needless  sigh  ascends 
from  the  human  bosom ;  not  one  unnecessary 
tear,  which  God  originates,  flows  down  the  face 
of  man.  We  are  sure  of  this,  1.  From  the 
infinite  benevolence  of  His  nature,  and  the 
mercy  that  characterizes  all  His  dispensations. 
— The  happiness  that  manifestly  prevails  in 


the  present  system,  is  such  an  indication  of 
the  character  of  its  Author,  as  will  not  allow 
us  to  ascribe  the  mixture  of  misery  that  we 
observe,  to  any  deficiency  of  benevolence  in 
Him.  He  who  so  often  blesses,  cannot  once 
willingly  afflict.  When  we  contemplate  tlie 
tender  mercies  that  are  over  all  His  works,  we 
are  sure  there  must  be  some  satisfactory  reason 
for  His  apparent  severity,  whether  we  perceive 
it  or  not.  We  cannot  suspect  Him  of  unkind- 
ness  who,  in  Providence  and  Eedemption,  has 
shown  so  much  mercy.  Everything  in  nature 
has  a  settled  and  benevolent  character,  has  its 
fixed  properties,  and  is  consistent  with  itself ; 
how  much  more  harmonious  and  consistent 
must  the  Author  of  nature  be  I  "Doth  a 
fountain  send  forth,  at  the  same  place,  sweet 
waters  and  bitter  ?  *'  2.  From  the  fewness  of 
our  afflictions  compared  with  our  deserts.  Who 
can  contemplate  the  defects  of  his  own  charac- 
ter, the  sins  of  his  heart  and  life,  without 
being  astonished  at  the  long  continuance  of 
numberless  forfeited  mercies  ?  Who  can  look 
at  the  history  of  a  guilty  world,  without  wonder- 
ing at  the  patient  benevolence  which  has  still 
continued  to  lavish  upon  an  apostate  and  re- 
bellious race  so  many  undeserved  benefits? 
"  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  " — with  any  of  us 
— "  after  our  sins."  3.  From  the  large  aggregate 
of  happiness  which  we  all  enjoy. — Notwith- 
standing the  suffering  that  prevails,  there  is 
undoubtedly,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
a  great  over-balance  of  gooa  on  the  whole.  If 
we  have  some  sickness,  we  have  more  health; 
if  some  disappointment,  we  have  more  success. 
We  are  apt  to  exaggerate  our  sorrows,  and 
overlook  our  advantages,  and  because  one 
mercy  is  removed  we  are  disposed  to  write 
Ichahod  upon  all  In  spite  of  our  complainings 
there  are  few  who  do  not  cling  to  life,  as  to  a 
scene  in  which  there  is  much  to  be  hoped  for, 
and  much  to  be  enjoyed.  4.  From  tne  fact 
that  many  of  our  sorrows  are  self-originated. — 
Not  a  few  of  our  sufferings,  indeed  the  roost 
bitter  of  them,  we  inflict  upon  ourselves.  These 
are  of  our  own  procuring,  the  results  of  the 
wilful  violation  of  those  Taws  which  God  has 
given  to  guide  us  to  happiness.  Far  from  being 
willing  that  we  should  suffer  these,  He  wanis 
us  continually,  in  His  providence,  and  in  His 
word,  against  all  that  would  occasion  them. 
The  whole  moral  law  may  be  regarded  as 
reiterating  the  exclamation,  **Do  thyself  no 
harm."  God  has  not  imposed  upon  us  a  single 
duty  the  tendency  of  which  is  not  to  ward  off 
evil,  and  multiply  the  sources  of  innocent  en- 
joyment. 6.  From  the  direct  statements  of  the 
written  revelation. — He  declares  again  and  again 
that  He  wills  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  that 
judgment  is  His  strange  work,  that  He  deligliteth 
in  mercy, — and  that  He  doth  not  qfflict  urillingiyj 
nor  arieve  the  children  of  men.  "  Let  God  be 
true."  • 
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II.  The  design  for  which  they  are  sent. 
— They  are  sent  in  mercy,  rather  than  judgment. 
Even  when  they  arise  out  of  our  sins,  and  wear 
the  appearance  of  judgment,  they  have  blessings 
beneath  their  wings  to  the  humble  and  penitent. 
The  true  thought  upon  the  subject  is  ibis :  Sin 
introduced  suffering ;  but  God,  superior  at  all 
points  to  evil,  uses  this  very  thing,  suffering, 
as  an  instrument  by  which  sin  itself  may  be 
destroyed  in  His  own  people ;  while  the  wicked 
are  warned,  and  summoned,  and  at  last  rendered 
inexcusable,  by  their  share  of  the  process.  God 
appoints  the  afiBictions  of  life  as  the  means  of 
producing  not  only  good  in  the  end,  but  such  a 
Bum  of  it  as  could  not,  in  our  present  moral 
condition,  be  produced  by  other  means.  Their 
ordinary  uses  are :  1.  To  discipline  character. 
— "This  is  all  the  fruit,  to  take  away  sin." 
While  we  are  under  affliction,  we  are  under  a 
process  of  cure.  He  afflicts  not  as  an  enemy, 
Dat  as  a  father ;  not  because  He  hates,  but  be- 
cause He  loves  us ;  and  would  make  us  capable 
of  receiving  more  and  higher  expressions  of  His 
love,  by  freeing  us  from  that  which  renders  us 
unlovely,  and  obstructs  the  flow  of  His  greater 
loving-kindness.  "  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke 
and  chasten ;  be  zealous,  therefore,  and  repent." 
It  may  be  part  of  the  process  that  we  should 
not  exactly  know  all  the  good  it  occasions,  nor 
what  greater  evils  it  prevents.  Even  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  wicked  are  not  all  penal.  "I 
withheld  thee,**  says  God  to  Abimelech,  a 
heathen  prince,  in  Abraham's  time,  "  I  withheld 
thee  from  sinning  against  Me ; "  and  this  He  did 
by  heavy  strokes  of  His  afflicting  providence. 
Suffering,  where  it  does  not  convert,  restrains : 
it  "  hangs  upon  the  wheels  of  evil."  It  keeps 
back  from  many  temptations;  prevents  many 
guilty  designs  from  bursting  into  light ;  guards 
society  from  many  tumults  and  concussions 
which  would  be  sure  to  occur,  could  the  wicked 
have  their  unrestricted  way ;  preserves  many  a 
man  from  treasuring  up  so  large  an  amount  of 
wrath,  against  the  day  of  wrath,  as  he  would 
otherwise  accumulate,  and  thus  materially 
diminishes  his  load  of  ultimate  responsibility. 
How  much  more  may  mercy  be  expected  to 
mingle  with  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  I 

2.  To  prove  principle. — It  does  this  to  ourselveft 
and  to  others.  A  man  cannot  be  completely 
known  to  himself,  or  to  those  around  him,  till 
he  is  tried.  Satan  himself  probably  doubted 
the  sterling  integrity  and  nobleness  of  Job*s 
character,  till  he  was  exposed  to  affliction. 
"  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  nought  ?  "  Affliction 
proves  the  reality  of  our  principles,  and  in- 
creases their  strength.  It  calls  into  exercise 
the  devotional  feelings,  and  subdues  the  re- 
mainders of  self-sufficiency  and  presumption. 

3.  To  increase  usefulness. — Who  visits  the 
sick  ?  Chiefly  those  who  have  suffered  afflic- 
tion. Thus  ministers  are  afflicted,  that  thev 
may  know  how  to  assist  and  sympathize  wnth 


their  flock.  And  the  Captain  of  onr  salvation 
was  Himself  "made  perfect  through  suffering." 
4.  To  detach  from  the  vanities  of  earth,  and 
prepare  the  soul  for  heaven. — It  is  by  the  dis- 
appointments of  life  that  we  learn  the  vanity 
of  the  creature,  the  emptiness  of  the  world,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Creator.  When  we  see  every 
man  at  his  best  estate  to  be  altogether  vanity, 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  "  Now,  0  Lord,  what 
wait  I  for?  my  hope  is  in  Thee." 

III.  The  alleviations  by  which  they  are 
AOCOMPANiED.  1.  In  the  appointment  of  them 
we  are  privileged  to  discern  and  acknowledge 
the  Divine  hand. — God  administers  them  :  they 
are  signs  of  His  love :  they  shall  not  exceed  the 
measure  of  our  strength,  nor  be  continued  a 
moment  longer  than  is  needful.  This  we  know ; 
and  we  do  not  think  of  ascribing  them  to  chance, 
to  casualty,  to  accident,  to  caprice ;  but  we  look 
up  and  say,  "  Thou,  most  upright,  dost  weigh 
the  path  of  the  just.*'  The  Psalmist  says,  "  I 
was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because 
Thou  didst  it :  "  he  might  not  have  been  dumb 
had  it  been  any  one  else.  This  reference  is,  of 
itself,  a  great  alleviation.  "  The  cup  that  J/y 
Father  giveth  Me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  "  2.  In 
the  endurance  of  them  we  are  often  favoured 
with  peculiar  supports  and  consolations. — 
"  Though  He  cause  grief,"  and  while  you  suffer 
it,  "yet  will  He  have  compassion."  All  the 
sympathy  we  receive  from  friends  we  really 
derive  from  Him.  All  the  softening  circum- 
stances which  make  affliction  tolerable  flow 
from  His  compassion.  All  the  succours  and 
comforts  which  religion  furnishes  come  directly 
from  Him.  And  to  Him  we  are  indebted  for  all 
the  providential  interpositions  by  which  deliver- 
ance is  at  length  accomplished.  3.  In  the  final 
review  we  will  assuredly  have  occasion  to  bless 
God  for  all. — From  the  limited  retrospect  that 
we  can  even  now  take,  we  see  much  to  reconcile 
us  to  past  sufferings,  and  to  give  us  confidence 
as  to  the  happy  tendency  of  present  and  future 
ones;  and  this  confidence  affords  solace  and 
relief. 

IV.  The  spirit  in  which  they  should  be 
met.  1.  An  inquiring  spirit. — "  Show  me  where- 
fore thou  contendest  with  me."  Inquire  into 
their  causes,  their  tendency,  and  especially  the 
influence  which  they  exert  upon  your  character. 
2.  A  prayerful  spirit. — There  is  no  time  more 
favourable  for  the  exercises  of  devotion,  no 
time  in  which  we  are  more  likely  to  obtain  the 
richest  blessings,  than  the  time  of  affliction. 
This  is  eminently  a  time  in  which  God  may  be 
found.  He  often  reserves  His  best  comforts 
for  the  darkest  hours,  as  the  master  of  the  feast, 
in  the  Gospel,  was  said  to  have  kept  the  best 
wine  till  the  last.  3.  A  submissive  spirit. — 
How  much  does  it  become  us  to  be  humble  and 
submissive.  We  may  little  suspect  many  de- 
fects in, our  character,  which  perhaps  render 
severe  dispensations  imperatively  needful.   But 
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*^all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.**  4.  A  thankful  spirit. — 
We  have  ahready  seen  that  they  are  few  and 
light  compared  with  our  deserts:  how  much 
less  tolerable  would  they  have  been  had  justice, 
unmixed  with  mercy,  held  its  course  against  us. 
It  is  only  <*  of  the  Lord*s  mercies  that  we  are 
not  consumed,  and  because  His  compousions  fail 
not.*'  5.  A  spirit  of  cheerful  expectation  and 
hope  of  better  days  hereafter. — We  may  law- 
fully desire  and  anticipate  deliverance  from 
calamity  in  this  life,  when  its  end  shall  have 
been  answered,  for  God  does  not  reserve  all  His 
blessings  to  a  future  world.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  lot  of  the  Christian  here,  the  interval 
cannot  be  great  that  separates  him  from  that 
higher  state  of  existence,  in  which  the  mysteries 
of  Providence  will  be  finally  explained,  and  his 
mortal  sufferings  will  appear  to  have  been  light 
and  transient  indeed,  v^en  he  perceives  and 
feels  the  *'far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  *'  to  which  they  have  conducted. 
S.T. 

CHRISTIAN  SONSHIP  AND  SERVICE. 

"  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard.*— 
Matt.  xxi.  2d. 

I.  Christian  sonship  furnishes  the  best  possible 
motives  for  Christian  service.  Hence  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  of  God  in  making  us  sons  before 
servants.     This  order  can  never  be  changed. 

II.  Christian  sonship  also  furnishes  the  best 
possible  facilities  for  Christian  service.  Andrew 
nad  no  sooner  found  the  Messiah  than  he  brought 
his  brother  Peter  to  Him,  telling  his  own  expe- 
rience. 

III.  Christian  sodship  makes  Christian  service 
imperative.  The  loving  and  earnest  follower  of 
Christ  takes  the  motto  of  his  Master  for  his 
own  :  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  me  while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work.*' 


A  SOLACE  FOR  ANXIOUS  THOUGHTS. 

"  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me  Thy 
comforts  delight  my  soul." — ^Psalm  xciv.  19. 

The  text  suggests  more  than  mental  activity. 
The  thoughts  are  anxious  thoughts,  pains,  or 
"  cares,**  as  Alexander  translates.  What  are 
God's  comforts,  given  to  delight  our  souls  ? 

1.  Peace,  (a)  In  reference  to  God's  law. 
Science,  as  well  as  revelation,  teaches  the  invio- 
lability of  law.  Penalty  follows  its  infraction. 
We  have  broken  the  law,  and  deserve  punish- 
ment. What  is  the  remedy  ?  Christ  magnifies 
the  law,  meets  the  penalty  for  me,  so  that,  being 

Justified  by  faith.  I  have  peace  with  God.  (6) 
n  reference  to  tne  upbraidings  of  conscience. 
This  is  a  peace  different  from  that  of  justifica- 
tion. When  conscience,  our  master  under  Christ, 
sees  that  we  are  honestly  seeking  to  do  God's  | 


will,  it  anticipates  the  Lord's  final  verdict  i^d 
says,  "Well  done  I'*  (c)  As  to  Providence. 
God  does  His  will  without  consulting  us.  The 
unexpected  event  happens.  We  know  not  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow.  God*s  providences 
change,  but  He  does  not.  What  we  call  acci- 
dents are  known  to  Him.  He  orders  my  way ; 
I  cannot,  nor  would  I  if  I  could. 

2.  Fellowship  with  God  is  another  delightful 
solace  for  anxious  thoughts.  This  word  is  a 
familiar  one  so  far  as  its  syllables  go,  but 
who  realizes  what  fellowship  with  God  is? 
David  and  Jonathan,  John  and  Jesus,  enjoyed 
sweet  companionship.  Grace  sanctifies  nature, 
lifting  us  higher.  "  Our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ*'  It  seems 
incredible  that  such  dignity  should  be  ours. 
Congenial  tastes  form  the  basis  of  true  fellow- 
ship. God  looks  at  His  Son  and  calls  Him  His 
Well-Beloved,  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased.  The 
believer,  too,  says  of  Christ,  "  He  is  the  chief 
among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely." 
"Die  &iite  and  the  Infinite  here  touch.  Holy 
things  are  desired,  and  unholy  things  viewed 
with  disgust  by  both.  Christ's  meat  and  drink 
was  to  do  His  Father*6  will,  and  the  Christian 
says,  "  Not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done.*'  In  a 
degree  we  enjoy  with  God  the  fellowship  that 
Christ  and  the  Father  had. 

3.  Hope  is  another  solace  for  weary  hearts. 
We  now  are  not  of  age,  but  minors,  waiting  to 
come  in  possession  of  the  estate.  We  are  not 
now  at  nome,  but  only  pilgrims  journeying 
homeward,  expecting  to  reach  the  city  of 
habitation  prepared  for  us.  We  are  now  be- 
trothed to  Chnst,  and  the  marriage  is  not  yet 
We  look  forward  to  the  marriage  supper,  "re- 
joicing in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.**  Exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises  inspire  us. 
Our  Lord  guarantees  for  their  fulfilment  Hope 
rises  as  on  wings  at  the  prospect.  Here  we 
watch  and  fight ;  there  is  rest  and  peace  yonder, 
and  that  for  ever  I  How  may  we  get  more  com- 
forts ?  We  have  seen  that  each  is  connected 
witli  knowledge.  To  know  Christ  as  our  justifi- 
cation; to  understand  God*s  law  and  to  be 
studious  observers  of  His  providential  dealings ; 
to  have  a  delicate  and  responsive  conscience, 
heedful  of  all  these  teachings ;  to  have  a 
memory  stored  with  these  precious  promises  of 
God — all  these  are  promotive  of  peace  and 
fellowship,  of  hope  and  joy  in  Hmi.  Seek, 
then,  for  truth  continually.  Get  it  from  living 
teachers,  from  those  who  aim  to  hold  forth,  not 
themselves,  but  the  truth.  Next^  read  books. 
What  blessings  are  these  I  Books  have,  as 
it  were,  both  a  body  and  a  soul.  They  are 
ministering  spirits.  Like  the  angels,  too,  there 
are  good  and  there  are  bad.  Get  good  books ; 
above  all,  be  familiar  with  the  Book  of  books. 
God's  Spirit  will  interpret  its  meaning  to  your 
heart. 

John  Eajul,  D.D. 
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THE  FRUITLESS  FIG-TREE. 

**  And  seexDg  a  fig-tree  afar  off  haying  leaves,"  &c. 

Mark  xL  13. 

There  is  a  triteness  about  this  passage  that 
tends  to  blunt  the  effect  on  the  mind.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  many  other  passages 
in  the  Bible.  But  when  we  come  to  examine 
them  attentively,  we  find  that  they  have  a 
freshness  and  depth  of  meaning  that  we  could 
scarcely  imagine.  It  was  at  tne  spring-time, 
during  the  season  of  the  Passover,  that  the 
event  recorded  in  the  text  occurred.  In  the 
morning,  Jesus,  being  hungry,  after  having 
probably  spent  the  night  under  a  tree  and 
Bleeping  on  the  ground,  approached  this  fig- 
tree,  and  finding  no  fruit  on  it,  He  cursed  it. 
It  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  that  Jesus 
should  thus  express  His  indignation  upon  an 
irresponsible  object,  especially  when  it  was  not 
the  season  for  figs.  But  the  difficulty  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Though  it  was  not  the 
particular  part  of  the  year  when  figs  were  in 
their  highest  state  of  maturity,  there  was  reason 
to  expect  some  on  the  tree.  Josephus  states 
that  figs  frequently  hung  on  the  trees  for  ten 
months  of  the  year.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  leaves,  but  no  fruit.  The  tree  might  not 
have  been  altogether  useless — it  might  afEord 
beautiful  scenery  and  refreshing  shade.  AVhy 
then  cursed  ? 

1.  Because  it  was  not  what  it  seemed.  Do 
not  most  of  us  come  in  a  degree  under  this 
description?  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  people  to  have  a  reputation  for  qualities 
that  they  do  not  possess,  except  in  a  very 
inferior  degree.  They  turn  the  best  side  out, 
and  try  more  to  seem  than  to  be.  They  may 
have  the  reputation  of  being  learned,  while 
their  knowledge  is,  in  reality,  very  limited. 
They  refer  to  authors,  and  make  quotations  in 
conversation,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
great  knowledge  and  literary  culture.  But 
their  reputation  really  arises  from  a  retentive 
memory  and  a  ready  wit.  Some  have  the 
reputation  of  being  industrious,  when  they 
waste  precious  hours  every  day  that  might  be 
improved  to  good  account  This  is  true  in 
spiritual  things.  We  are  generally  disposed  to 
be  less  honest  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other. 
We  are  constantly  prone  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  forms  of  religion  and  the  external  proprie- 
ties of  life.  But,  did  we  see  ourselves  as  God 
sees  us,  and  as  our  fellow-creatures  sometimes 
see  us,  in  how  different  a  light  would  we  seem  ! 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  take  mere  in- 
tellectual assent  to  doctrines  and  external  ob- 
servance of  religious  forms  as  true  piety,  while 
the  heart  has  never  felt  the  truth,  or  believed 
unto  righteousness.  There  may  not  be,  in 
many  cases,  any  intention  of  deceiving,  but  the 
fact  is  none  the  less  real — there  is  nothing  but 
leaves.    We  profess  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  peo- 


ple of  the  world  around  us  expect  it ;  but  when 
they  see  nothing  but  the  outward  profession  or 
seeming,  they  are  disappointed.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  there  is  One  who  knows  us  as 
we  are,  and  will  judge  us  accordingly. 

2.  This  tree  failed  to  give  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
satisfaction  He  looked  for.  Other  trees  might 
not  bear  fruit,  and  there  would  be  no  disap- 
pointment ;  but  this  tree,  which  was  adapted  to 
bear  fruit  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  good  for 
food,  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hunger. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  thing  that 
Jesus  cursed — it  may  be  so — but  we  remember 
the  woes  He  pronounced  against  the  hypocritical 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  This  tree  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  human  nature.  We,  in  a 
sense,  can  satisfy  the  hunger  of  Jesus.  He 
ardently  desires  our  salvation,  and  when  we 
refuse  %o  receive  Him  into  our  hearts  and  to 
bring  forth  the  fruit  of  a  holy  life,  we  may  be 
fitly  represented  by  the  barren  fig-tree.  He 
gives  us  the  opportunity,  and  urges  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  means  of  bearing  fruit.  Let 
us  not  say  that  we  can  do  no  better,  for  we  can. 

H.  B.  HiTCHINQS. 


CHRISTIAN  WATCHFULNESa 

"  What  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all,  Watch." — 

Mabk  xiii.  37. 

This  is  addressed  to  all  in  all  ages  and  lands. 
The  reason  or  ground  for  it  is  deep  and  broad. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  temporary  about 
it.  If  it  is  important  for  one  to  watch,  it  is 
important  for  another.  But  what  is  it  to 
watch  ? 

1.  To  expect.  There  cannot  be  one  without 
the  other.  We  should  expect  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  He  promised  to  come  again,  and 
enjoined  upon  His  followers  the  duty  of  look- 
ing for  Him.  This  event  is  most  clearly  stated 
in  the  inspired  Word.  It  is  true  we  do  not 
know  when  He  will  come,  and  therefore  we 
should  expect  Him  continually.  Such  an  ex- 
pectation tends  to  make  us  vigilant  and  faithful 
m  our  lives.  When  this  becomes  a  deep  con- 
viction, all  the  energies  of  our  nature  are  stirred 
and  kept  alive.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  early 
age  of  the  Church,  and  we  need  the  same  con- 
viction and  its  fruits  now. 

2.  Prepare.  There  are  two  kinds  of  readi- 
ness— state  of  mind  and  habit.  Our  frame  of 
mind  is  very  important.  This  should  first  be 
attended  to.  It  should  not  be  fitful,  but  con- 
stant. This  requires  constant  diligence.  As  a 
habit  it  should  be  cultivated.  Some  Christians 
seem  to  have  a  readiness  of  state,  but  not  that 
of  habit.  They  are  not  active.  There  must 
be  work,  and  that  must  be  constant,  so  as  to  be 
the  habit  of  the  life.  There  must  be  the  avoid- 
ance of  evil.  This  is  a  very  important  element 
of  the  habit.    The  very  appearance  of  evU 
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must  be  shunned.  A  positive  warfare  against 
sin  in  all  its  forms  must  be  waged.  The  tnith 
of  God's  Word,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  must 
never  be  laid  aside,  but  used  in  directly  com- 
bating wrong.  The  whole  Christian  panoply 
must  be  in  use,  which  the  Apostle  so  graphically 
describes.  Prayer  has  a  very  important  place 
here.  "Pray  without  ceasing,''  implies  habit. 
Praying  and  watching  go  togetlier,  and  in  an 
important  sense  are  identical.  They  act  and 
react  on  each  other.  The  man  who  watches 
most  prays  most,  and  t)ie  man  who  truly  prays 
most  IS  the  most  watchful.  Reading  Uie  Bible 
is  also  very  important.    There  is  a  volume  of 


meaning  in  Christ's  injunction,  "Search  the 
Scriptures."  Thus  our  minds  are  brought  in 
contact  with  the  truth,  and  our  hearts  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  sacred 
writings.  Meditation  should  be  cultivated. 
The  truth,  to  deeply  afPect  us,  must  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  that  implies  meditation.  It  is  a  law 
of  our  nature,  that,  to  feel  a  truth  deeply,  we 
must  think  about  it.  In  connection  with  this, 
there  must  be  self-examination.  Without  this, 
we  are  liable  to  deceive  ourselves.  Tliia  work 
of  watching  we  see  means  a  great  deal. 

F.  COUBTNBT. 


Strggesttbe  Cl^emcs. 


Gen.  iii.  9  ff:  God's  riohteousness  in  His 
FIRST  JUDGMENT.  1.  The  arraignment;  2.  The 
consequences  of  the  judgment  deed  ;  3.  The 
appointment  of  punishment  according  to  the 
guilt ;  4.  The  division  of  the  one  common 
judgment  into  its  separate  sentences. 

Gen.  iii.  16  ff:  The  revelation  of  God's 
GRACE  IN  His  judgment.  The  first  gospel :  1. 
The  root  of  all  the  Old  Testament  promises  of 
salvation  ;  2.  of  the  New  Testament  gospel  it- 
self ;  3.  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  of  the  announcements  of  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Gen.  ii.  2,  3 :  The  Sabbath  in  its  signifi- 
cance. 1.  Its  source  in  the  heart  of  God,  like 
the  life  of  man  (the  bliss  of  God);  2.  Its  signs : 
the  solemn  pauses  (God  saw  that  it  was  good), 
like  the  evening  rest,  preludes  of  the  Sunday  ; 
3.  Its  fruitf ulness :  the  festivals  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  the  Sunday  of  the  New  Covenant, 
the  eternal  Sabbath  rest,  and  celebration  of  the 
Sunday  in  eternity. 

Gen.  XV.  1 :  The  grand  thought.  1.  God 
is  our  shield,  or  defence  against  all  evil ;  2.  God 
Himself  is  our  great  reward  or  highest  good ; 
3.  is  the  introductory  completion  of  all  religious 
desires  and  hopes. 

Dan.  i.  17 :  Daniel  and  his  three  friends 
IN  Babylon  ;  or,  The  reward  of  loyalit  to 
conscience.  1.  Not  dainty  food,  but  the  bless- 
ing of  God  develops  beauty  and  strength.  2. 
All  wisdom,  even  in  worldly  concerns,  is  a  g^ft 
of  God,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  this  wisdom  also. 

Ezek.  xxxiv.  25 :  The  covenant  of  peace 
IN  Christ.  1,  Its  Divine  ground;  2.  Its  in- 
vincible strength  ;  3.  Its  blessed  peace. 

Heb.  X.  38  :  The  righteous  live  by  faith. 
1.  The  nature  and  quality  of  faith;  2.  The 
righteous  by  faith  ;  3.  The  blessing  of  faith. 


Heb.  X.  21 :  Our  drawing  near  to  God  :  1. 
In  its  basis  and  foundations ;  2.  In  its  means ; 
3.  In  its  blessings. 

1  CoR.  XV.  67:  The  Christian's  victory 
OVER  DEATH.  Christ  sets  us  free :  1.  From  tiie 
doubts  and  fears  that  are  apt  to  perplex  the 
mind  from  the  uncertainty  in  which  a  future 
state  is  involved ;  2.  From  the  apprehensions 
of  wrath  proceeding  from  the  consciousness  of 
sin  ;  3.  From  the  fears  that  arise  in  the  mind 
upon  the  awful  transition  from  this  world  to  the 
next 

1  Cor.  XV.  46 :  The  natural  precedes  thi 
spiritual.  I.  The  universality  of  this  law  as 
seen — 1.  In  the  order  of  creation ;  2.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  3.  In  tlie  progress 
of  the  human  race.  II.  The  spiritual  instances 
of  this  law — 1.  Our  natural  affections  precede 
our  spiritual ;  2.  The  moral  precedes  the  spirit- 
ual. III.  The  stages  through  which  we  pass — 
1.  Through  temptation ;  2.  Through  sorrow. 

2  CoR.  X.  4,  5 :  Christian  warfare  ;  and 
HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  CONDUCTED.  The  Christian 
Church  is  engaged  in  a  conflict,  and  every 
Christian  is  a  warrior.  I.  For  what? — 1.  For 
the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  2.  for  the  obedience 
of  Christ  (ver.  5).  The  conflict  can  never  cease 
while  a  hurtful  error,  or  a  disobedient  person, 
remains  on  earth.  Strongholds  must  be  demol- 
ished (ver.  4) ;  rational  powers  taken  captive 
(ver.  6)  ;  and  incorrigible  ones  cast  out  (ver. 
6).  II.  Some  principles  according  to  which  it 
must  be  conducted :  1.  Christ  must  be  over  all ; 
all  must  be  His ;  and  exclusive  Christ-parties 
among  such  as  belong  to  Him  are  schismatic 
(ver.  7).  2.  Christ's  Spirit  must  animate  all ; 
(a)  His  meekness  and  gentleness  (ver.  1),  or 
(6)  His  severity,  according  to  the  occasion.  3. 
Spiritual  weapons  alone  must  be  used ;  every 
man's  freedom  and  external  position  must  be 
respected,  but  whatever  truth  and  love  can  do 
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must  be  done  (ver.  4).  4.  Nothing  but  the  good 
of  individual  men  and  of  society  must  be  sought 
(vers.  8,  9).  6.  Men  must  be  valued,  not  by 
their  own  or  others'  estimate  of  them,  but  by  the 
standard  of  Divine  truth  (vers.  12,  17,  18).  6. 
Each  one  must  be  confined  to  the  sphere  to 
which  Providence  assigns  him,  and  yet  this 
should  be  continually  enlarging  (vers.  15,  16). 

Matt,  xxvii.  46  ff :  Thb  mysteriousness  of 
THE  ATONEMENT.  1.  The  deep  dorkness  in  which 
its  central  point  is  hidden  :  (a)  the  conceit  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  imagined  that  they  crucified 
a  transgressor ;  (6)  the  mockery  ana  blasphe- 
mies of  the  Jews ;  (c)  the  darkening  of  the 
ami ;  (d)  the  silence  of  God ;  {e)  the  mysteri- 
ous utterance  of  Christ  Himself ;  (/)  the  misin- 
terpretation of  His  words  on  the  part  of  men, 
and  the  disappointed  expectation.  2.  The  dear 
light :  (a)  the  clear  and  kingly  consciousness, 
which  would  not  submit  to  be  stupefied,  and 
which  would  suffer  sensibly,  free  from  opiates ; 
(6)  the  distinct  testimony  to  truth,  which  shines 
forth  in  spite  of  all  the  perversions  of  enemies 
(the  King  of  the  Jews,  God's  Son,  who  saved 
others,  ^o  trusted  in  God,  from  whom  the 
dying,  no  more  than  the  living,  can  free  them- 
selves) ;  (c)  the  instinct  of  nature,  which  testi- 
fies by  its  mourning  to  Jesus'  glory ;  (d)  the 
freedom  and  obedience  with  which  Jesus  adopts 
death  as  His  own,  and  thus  conquers ;  (e)  the 
glorious  results  of  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Matt,  xxvii.  60 :  The  Lord's  death.  1.  The 
result  of  the  world's  most  deadly  hate  ;  an  un- 
paralleled murder  and  death.  2.  The  result  of 
Qirist's  unconquerable  love ;  the  all-compre- 
hensive death,  in  that  all  died  in  the  One.  3. 
The  result  of  God's  grace  ;  it  was  the  world's 
redemption  (its  atonement,  deliverance,  illumin- 
ation, sanctification).  The  sublimity  of  the 
atoning  death  of  Jesus,  as  it  appears :  (1)  Tower- 
ing above  the  most  fearful  and  terrific  guilt 
(blasphemy) ;  (2)  Overcoming  the  most  terrible 
temptation  (the  struggle  against  abandonment 
by  God)  ;  (3)  Bursting  through  the  most  for- 
midable barriers  (the  feeling  of  death) ;  (4) 
Displaying  boundless  and  eternal  efficacy  (ex- 
tenaing  as  far  as  the  highest  height  of  heaven, 
the  depths  of  Sheol,  the  depths  of  the  Gentile 
world,  the  depths  of  the  human  heart). 

Mark  xv.  38 :  The  bent  veil.  Such  a  rent 
reveals :  1.  That  every  shadow  would  be  now, 
through  Christ,  distinctly  illuminated.  2.  That 
He,  by  His  Spirit,  would  remove  every  covering 
and  darkness  from  the  law.  3.  That  the  atone- 
ment was  complete,  so  that  it  was  not  annually 
to  be  repeated.  4.  That  all  had  now  a  ready 
access  to  the  Father.  6.  That  all  the  Levitical 
ceremonies  were  abolished. 

Matt,  xxvii.  60:  Conversion  produced  by 
contemplation  of  the  dying  Lord.  It  changes, 
1,  Our  sec  ore  self -righteousness  into  repentance. 


2.  Our  wicked  and  despairing  thoughts  into 
humble  confidence.  3.  Our  repining  into  a 
willing  endurance  of  trial,  rich  in  hope. 

John  xix.  42 :  Evening  upon  Golgotha.  1. 
The  quiet  rest  of  the  perfected  Endurer.  2.  The 
quiet  repentance  of  the  convulsed  world.  3.  The 
quiet  labour  of  the  loving  friends.  4.  The  quiet 
peace  of  the  holy  grave. 

Matt,  xxviii.  1 :  The  resurrection  morning 
THE  end  of  the  OLD  Sabbath.  1.  The  creation 
becomes  spiritual,  a  spiritual  world.  2.  The  rest 
becomes  a  festival.    3.  The  law  becomes  life. 

Matt,  xxviii.  2:  The  angel  bitting  upon 
THE  stone,  a  representation  of  Christ's  victory, 

1.  In  its  full  extent  over  the  Gentile  world  and 
the  Jewish  world  (soldiers  and  the  official  seal); 
over  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  2.  In  its  fullest 
completion :  seated  in  the  shining  garments  of 
triumph. 

John  xx.  1 :  Love  to  Christ  conquers  all 
FEAR.  1.  It  conquers  the  fear  of  the  world 
(the  guard  of  soldiers).  2.  The  fear  of  the 
night,  of  the  terrors  of  the  grave.  3.  The  fear 
of  spirits,  and  of  the  other  world  itself. 

John  xx.  1 :  Those  who  would  seek  Christ 
80  as  to  find  him,  must  seek  him  early.  1. 
Solicitously ;  with  such  a  care  as  even  breaks 
the  sleep.  2.  Indu^ri&udy ;  we  must  deny 
ourselves  and  our  own  repose  in  pursuit  of 
Christ.  3.  Betimes ;  early  in  our  days,  early 
every  day :  "  My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in  the 
morning."  They  that  diligently  inquire  after 
Christ  while  it  is  yet  darh^  shall  have  such  light 
given  them  concerning  Him  as  shall  shine  more 
and  more. 

John  xx.  24 :  The  Thomas  -  souls  in  the 
Church  of  disciples.  1.  How  they  are  a  deten- 
tion to  the  Church.  2.  How  they  are  worthy 
of  its  indulgence  and  clemency.  3.  How  they 
finally  conduce  to  its  confirmation  in  the  faith. 

RoM.  iv.  26:  How  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  contributes  to  our  acceptance  with 
God.     1.   It  rendered  Christ's  work  complete. 

2.  It  was  the  proof  that  His  mediatorial  work 
was  accepted  by  the  Father.  3.  It  is  the  main- 
spring of  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  efforts  to  be 
saved.  There  is  no  higher  motive  that  can  be 
presented  to  induce  man  to  seek  salvation,  than 
the  fact  that  he  may  he  raised  up  from  death 
and  the  grave,  and  made  immortal.  There  is 
no  satisfactory  proof  that  man  can  be  thus 
raised  up,  but  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Phil.  iii.  21 :  The  Christian's  hope  of  a 
resurrection.  1.  The  present  body  disturbs 
the  heavenly  life ;  and  hence  this  body  is  to  be 
glorified.  2.  The  future  body  will  promote, 
facilitate,  the  spiritual  life.  3.  We  are  to  attain 
to  a  complete  likeness  to  Christ,  even  the  body 
must  become  like  His  ;  but  as  the  condition  of 
this  the  soul  here  must  first  resemble  His  soul. 
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Israelis  Iron  Age:  or,  Sketches  from  the 
Period  of  the  Judges.  By  Marcus  Dods, 
D.D.  FourUi  edition.  Londou:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

A  VOLUHB  of  able  and  earnest  lectures  on 
Joshua,  Gideon,  Jotham,  Jephthah,  Samson, 
Eli,  and  "  The  Blessings  of  the  Tribes."  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  popularizing  much 
valuable  information.  We  are  however  some- 
what surprised  to  find  him  holding  the  view 
that  Jephthah  did  literally  sacrifice  his  daugh- 
ter. There  are  good  reasons  for  holding,  with 
Auberlen,  Bush,  Cassel,  Delitzsch,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Keil,  Lange,  and  other  critics,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  offered  as  a  burnt-sacrifice,  she 
was  simply  devoted  to  perpetual  celibacy  in 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  On  any  other 
hypothesis  the  phraseology  of  Judges  xi.  37 — 
40  seems  irrelevant  and  unmeaning. 

The  Christian  Preacher.  Yale  Lectures  for 
1879-80.  By  Howard  Crosby.  London: 
R  D.  Dickinson. 

Seven  Lectures  abounding  in  clever,  healthy, 
racy  teaching.  In  some  respects  this  is  one  of 
the  best  books  for  preachers  we  have  met  with. 

Sermons  bt  Kev.  William  Braden.  Edited 
by  Agnes  Braden.  With  a  Preface  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Reynolds.  London:  James  Clarke  and  Co. 

We  have  read  these  sermons  with  no  ordinary 
interest  They  give  a  high  idea  of  the  preach- 
er's mental  power  and  general  culture,  for  they 
are  clear,  vigorous,  and  beautiful  discourses. 
But  better  still,  they  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  keen  and  far-reaohing  spiritual  insight, 


much  more  indeed  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  years.  In  common  with  all 
who  knew  him  we  lament  his  early  death. 
Such  teachers  as  he  were  never  more  needed 
than  at  the  present  time.  We  hope  this  volume 
will  have  an  extensive  circulation. 

A  HoMiLETic  Encyclopaedia  of  Illustrations 
IN  Theology  and  Morals.  A  Handbook  of 
Practical  Divinity,  and  a  Commentary  on 
Holy  Scripture.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
R.  A.  Bertram.    London :  R.  D.  Dickinson. 

This  is  a  work  the  value  of  which  can  only 
be  rightly  understood  by  those  who  possess  it 
and  ttse  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  in  the 
whole  range  of  Christian  f  aith-nloctrinal,  expe- 
rimental, or  practical — that  does  not  receive 
illustration.  Its  distinctive  feature  however  is, 
that  its  arrangement  is  homiletical.  The  head- 
ings may  be  used  as  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  sermons,  or  courses  of  sermons.  But,  use- 
ful as  this  help  to  pulpit  preparation  is,  to  our 
mind  the  grecU  suggestiveness  of  the  work  is 
by  far  its  most  valuable  feature.  It  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  work  to  set  the  preacher  to  think  and 
to  help  him  in  thinking,  and  on  this  account 
especially  the  editor  deserves  our  warmest 
thanks  for  the  services  he  has  rendered — ser- 
vices which  must  have  cost  him  immense 
labour — while  to  complete  all  every  topic  is 
made  available  by  exhaustive  Indexes.  Whether 
the  matter  or  the  method  of  this  work  be  re- 
garded, it  is  a  marvel  of  extensive  reading, 
patient  toil,  accurate  supervision,  and  critical 
judgment.  To  preachers,  more  particularly 
those  with  small  library  help,  or  little  time  for 
study,  it  will  prove  a  boon. 
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Cl^e  %nc^d  ai  ^tl^abvi^. 


By  Peof.  C.  Qoodspeed,  D.D. 


Ant  one  i^ho  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  iirho  regards  the  human 
race  as  sprung  from  those  'who  were  His 
direct  creation,  need  not  hesitate  to  accept  as 
literal  the  statement  that  God  Tralked  in 
Eden  with  our  first  parents,  and  manifested 
to  them  His  visible  presence.  We  can  scarce- 
ly conceive,  otherwise,  how  they  could  have 
gained  an  adequate  idea  of  His  existence  and 
attributes — such  an  idea  as  would  have  elicited 
from  them  the  acts  and  feelings  which  He 
desired. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  left  greatly  in  ignor- 
ance as  to  the  mental  endowments  of  Adam 
and  Eve;  but  all  the  knowledge  we  have 
seems  to  be  against  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  able  to  grasp  directly  the  indefinite  idea 
of  God  as  a  spiritual  being.  Ever  since  the 
Jewish  worship  was  established  there  have 
been  provisions  apparently  designed  to  over- 
come this  difiSiculty.  In  both  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple  was  the  awful  Shechinah  or 
Divine  Presence  hovering  over  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  giving  vividness  and  power  to  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God ;  and  even  now, 
under  that  more  spiritual  dispensation  for 
which  the  mind  of  the  race  has  been  in  train- 
ing during  ages  of  a  more  material  form  of 
worship, — even  now,  with  all  their  cultivated 
powers  of  abstraction^  men  are  able  to  have 
but  dim  and  vague  ideas  of  Divine  attributes 
inhering  in  a  spiritual  essence ;  and  it  is  only 
as  they  behold  God  reflected  in  His  incarnate 
Son  that  they  can  rise  to  this  liighest  of 
human  conceptions,  and  feel  their  hearts  and 
lives  under  the  full  pressure  and  power  of  a 
clear  apprehension  of  the  attributes  of  the 
great  spiritual  Supreme.  But  if,  when  men 
were  more  able  to  apprehend  God  in  His 
frue  spiritual  nature,  there  have  been  pro- 
visions to  obviate  the  lesser  inability  which 
still  remains,  are  we  not  permitted — nay,  re- 
quired— ^to  conclude  that  more  manifest  pro- 
visions existed  at  first  to  meet  the  demands 
of  greater  infirmity  %    If  God's  presence  was 
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revealed  to  the  Israelites  in  the  mysterious 
cloud  hovering  over  the  mercy-seat,  how 
much  more  evidently  might  we  expect  Him 
to  manifest  Himself  to  our  first  parents  as 
they  stood  wonderingly  in  Eden,  filled  with 
eager  questionings  of  how  they  came  to  exist, 
and  looked  around  for  an  object  upon  which 
to  expend  the  emotions  of  reverence  and 
worship  which  were  welling  up  in  their  souls. 
It  seems  natural — at  once  in  harmony  with 
the  Divine  nature  and  the  Divine  condescen- 
sion— that  God  should  have  impressed  the 
fact  of  His  own  being  and  nature  upon  the 
race  at  first,  by  speaking  to  them  through  a 
form  which  His  wisdom  found  most  suitable. 
Neither  can  we  understand  how  men  could 
have  been  trained  to  confide  in  truth  com- 
municated by  direct  mental  and  spiritual 
impressions,  had  not  God  prepared  the  way 
by  a  personal  revelation  of  Himself  as  the 
source  of  these  impressions,  and  then  gradu- 
ally advanced  from  personal  and  visible  con- 
verse through  the  mediate  agency  of  angels 
to  the  immediate  inflashing  of  Divine  com- 
munications into  the  souls  of  men.  Perhaps 
these  considerations  may  at  least  suffice  to 
remove  d  priori  objections  urged  against  the 
probability  of  direct  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  presence  to  men — objections  which 
some  suppose  so  insuperable  as  to  require  us 
to  reject  the  plainest  meaning  of  passages 
which  mention  such  manifestations,  and  to 
accept  the  most  far-fetched  explanation  which 
favours  a  different  interpretation.  If  these 
considerations  suffice  for  this  purpose,  then 
we  can  take  the  most  obvious  explanations 
of  such  passages  as  the  true.  Hence  when 
we  read  that  God  walked  in  the  garden,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  we  must  believe  that 
God  was  visible  to  them  in  some  form — that 
they  saw  Him  when  He  sentenced  them  for 
their  sin.  Whether  God  usually  appeared 
to  men  when  it  is  recorded  that  the  Lord 
spoke  to  men  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  fact 
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TflK  Angel  of  Jehovah. 


that  no  other  maimer  of  communication  is 
mentioned  than  the  personal  seems  to  favour 
this  conclusion.  Wlien,  however,  we  read 
that  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Ahram  on  the 
plain  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  again,  that 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  when  he  was 
ninety  years  old  (Gen.  xviL  1),  we  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  that  anything  else  is  meant  than 
that  God  had  direct  communication  with 
Ahram  in  some  visihle  form. 

Thus  far  nothing  further  can  be  determined 
than  that  God  appeared  in  some  form.  From 
this  time  forward,  if  He  revealed  Himself  at 
all'  to  other  than  spiritual  senses,  it  must 
have  been  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  unless 
the  record  of  some  of  His  visible  revelations 
of  Himself  is  omitted. 

This  fact  itself  furnishes  an  argument  for 
the  conclusion  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
was  a  Divine  person ;  for  if  Gisd  has  appeared 
to  men  up  to  this  time,  it  is  probable  that  He 
did  so  afterward,  inasmuch  as  there  appears 
no  reason  why  His  direct  communications 
should  then  cease.  If  they  were  continued, 
they  must  have  occurred  in  the  person  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah.  Let  us  see  how  far  the 
records  of  the  appearing  of  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  favour  this  conclusion  that  he  was 
Divine. 

He  is  first  mentioned  as  appearing  to 
Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  7 — li).  He  promises  her 
a  numerous  progeny  in  Lis  own  name,  with- 
out a  hint  that  he  used  a  delegated  authority. 
The  writer  of  Genesis  declares  that  it  was 
Jehovah  who  spake  to  her,  and  she  herself 

called  Him  '♦Ti  bw  nnH ,  Thou  Lord  seest 
me. 

We  next  read  that  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Abram  under  the  oak  at  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii. 
1  sq.).  The  chief  of  the  three  men  who  come 
to  his  tent  and  partake  of  his  hospitality  says 
to  him,  "  I  will  certainly  return  imto  thee 
according  to  the  time  of  life,  and  Sarah  shall 
have  a  son/'  When  Sarah  laughed  at  this 
promise,  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  asked : 
*' Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh  1"  and  con- 
tinued the  conversation.  He  who  is  here 
called  Jehovah,  who  promises  on  his  own 
authority,  and  who  understands  the  secrets 
of  the  heart,  is  evidently  the  chief  of  the 
three  men  mentioned  as  beginning  the  con- 
versation. Further,  as  the  three  depart,  one 
who  is  twice  called  Jehovah  reveals  to  Abram 
the  awful  fate  hovering  over  Sodom^  and  I 


Abram  intercedes  with  him  for  the  wicked 
city.  The  conclusion  that  he  was  one  of 
the  three  who  first  appeared  to  Abram  ia 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  but  two  of 
them  went  down  to  Sodom.  The  third,  who 
U  called  Jehovah,  tarried  with  Abram.  As 
the  other  two  are  called  angels,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  the  conclusion  that  the  third  is  he 
who  is  elsewhere  called  the  angel  of  Jehovah. 

The  next  mention  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
is  when  he  arrested  the  hand  of  Abraham 
as  it  was  stretched  out  to  sacrifice  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxii.  11  sq.).  Abraham  was  about  to 
present  his  son  as  a  burnt-ofifering  to  Jehovah ; 
yet  the  angel  of  Jehovah  claims  the  oflering 
as  intended  for  himself,  thus  identifjdng 
himself  with  Jehovah ;  and  Abraham  called 
the  place  Jehovah  Jireh,  '*  Jehovah  will  pro- 
vide or  see." 

The  angel  of  Elohim,  or  God,  appears  to 
Jacob  in  a  dream  (Gen.  xxxL  11  sq.),  and 
designates  himself  the  God,  the  El  of  Bethel, 
the  Being  to  whom  Jacob  had  made  a  vow. 
Now  this  vow  was  made  to  Jehovah  (Gen. 
xxviii.  20  — 23).  Hence  the  angel  of  Elohim 
is  also  identified  with  Jehovah.  As  Jacob 
proceeds  on  his  journey,  the  night  before  his 
meeting  with  £sau,  the  angels  or  host  of 
Elohim  meet  him  (Gen.  xxxii.  1).  Ono 
wrestles  with  him,  and  Jacob  calls  the  name 
of  the  place  Penuel;  because,  said  he,  "I 
have  seen  Elohim  fkce  to  face  "  (Gen.  xxxiL 
30).  That  this  was  the  chief  of  the  host 
of  angels  he  had  seen  the  evening  before,  or 
the  angel  of  Jehovah,  appears  from  Hosea 
xii.  4  sq.,  where  it  is  said  that  <'  Jacob  had 
power  with  the  angel  and  prevailed ;  he  wept 
and  made  supplication  unto  him ;  he  found 
him  in  Bethel,  and  there  he  spake  with  us, 
even  Jehovah  Elohim  of  hosts."  Jacob,  in 
his  benediction  upon  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
calls  upon  "God  who  fed  him,  the  angel 
which  redeemed  him  from  all  evi],"  to  "  bless 
the  lads"  (Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16).  This  angel 
who  is  here  called  God  was,  no  doubt,  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  who  had  before  appeared  to 
him  at  the  ford  Jabbok,  and  delivered  him 
from  Esau. 

The  angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  Moses 
in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  buah 
(Ex.  iii.  2  sq.).  It  is  said  that  when  Je- 
hovah saw  that  Moses  turned  aside  to  see 
this  great  sight  God  (Elohim)  called  to  him 
out  of  the  bush.  Who  could  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  in  the  bush  be  but  the  Jehovah, 
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tbe  Elohim,  vrho  called  to  Moses  out  of  the 
bush  1  TLis  angel  of  Jehovah,  %vlio  is  called 
Jehovah  and  Elohim,  commanded  him  to 
put  off  shoes  from  his  feet,  because  the  very 
ground  was  holy  because  of  His  own  near- 
ness. He  calls  Himself  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  and  Moses  hid  his  face  because  he 
was  afraid  to  look  upon  God.  He  promises 
to  accompany  Moses,  and  declares  His  name 
to  be  rpnw -ijW  rmH,  **  I  am  that  I  am"— a 

name  which  should  be  His  memorial  to  all 
generations.     He  directed  Moses  to  say  to 

the  Israeiites  that  tJTTTM  JTfTV  had  appeared 

to  him.  Who  could  this  Lord  God  be  but 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  to  him 
out  of  the  flame )  This  must  be  so,  unless 
T>oth  the  angel  of  Jehovah  and  Jehovah 
£Iohim,^  as  distinct  persons,  appeared  to  him 
4kt  the  same  time  in  the  same  llaming  bush. 

The  angel  of  God  was  in  the  pillar  of  the 
•cloud  and  fire  which  accompanied  the  Israel- 
ites (£x.  xiv.  19),  and  it  is  said  that  Jehovah 
looked  through  this  pillar  of  fire,  and  troubled 
the  hosts  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Ived  Sea 
{Ex.  xiv.  24).  The  angel  of  God  and  Je- 
hovah are  both  in  the  cloud,  or  the  latter  is 
the  designation  of  the  former.  When  Moses 
^as  on  the  mount  Jehovah  promised  to  send 
an  angel  before  the  people,  of  whom  they 
-were  bidden  beware  and  obey  his  voice,  for 
be  would  not  forgive  their  transgression,  and 
this  was  because  Jehovah's  "name  was  in 
him"  (Ex.  xxiii.  20,  21),  t,e,  in  him  were 
the  Divine  attributes,  and  hence  he  must  be 
obeyed,  hence  he  had  the  prerogative  to 
pardon  or  punish.  Jehovah  calls  him  My 
2nessenger  or  angel  (ver.  23),  thus  identify- 
ing him  with  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  We  read 
afterward  that  Jehovah  refused  to  go  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  Israelites,  but  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Moses  promised  that  His  presence 
should  continue  with  them-^His  presence, 
evidently  that  of  the  promised  angel  of  Je- 
hovah, who  abode  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
lire,  and  spake  to  Moses  from  thence  as 
Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxiii.  14). 

The  angel  of  Jehovah  met  Balaam  as  he 
irent  to  curse  Israel,  and  said :  "  The  word 
that  I  speak  unto  thee  that  shalt  thou  speak  " 
{Num.  xxiL  35).  When  Balaam  had  come 
to  Balak  it  is  said  that  Elohim  met  him,  and 
Jehovah  put  the  word  into  Balaam's  mouth 
{Num«  zxiiL  5).  The  angel  of  Jehovah 
jpromised  to  speak  to  Balaam ;  he  who  does 


meet  him  and  speak  to  him  is  Jehovah 
Elohim. 

A  man  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand 
appears  to  Joshua  before  Jericho  (Joshua 
V.  13 — 15).  He  describes  himself  as  the 
prince  of  the  host  of  Jehovah.  Joshua  is 
commanded  to  put  off  the  shoe  from  his 
foot,  for  the  place  where  ho  stood  was  holy, 
just  as  Moses  was  commanded  thus  to  do  by 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  in  the  burning  bush. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  prince 
of  the  host  of  Jehovah  is  the  angel  of  Jehovah. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Joshua  fell  on  his 

face  and  worshipped  him.    TTie  word  TVTW, 

translated  "  worship,"  means  in  the  Hithpael 
to  prostrate  one's  self  in  respect,  or  to  render 
religioiis  worship.  It  cannot  hero  have  the 
former  meaning,  for  he  fell  on  his  face  before 
he  rendered  the  homage  expressed  by  this 
verb.  Therefore  he  must  have  rendered  to 
the  angel  such  homage  as  is  due  to  Jehovah, 
and  the  man  or  angel  did  not  refuse,  but 
accepted  it  as  his  right. 

The  angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  the 
Israelites  at  Bochim  (Judges  ii.  1).  He 
claims  that  it  was  he  who  caused  them  to  go 
forth  from  Egypt,  who  sware  to  bring  them 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  asserts  that  the 
covenant  made  with  them  was  his  covenant* 
But  it  was  Jehovah  who  thus  sware  to  them^ 
and  it  was  Jehovah's  covenant  which  was 
made  with  them. 

TJie  angel  of  Jehovah,  or,  as  it  is  in  our 
translation,  an  angel  of  Jehovah,  appears  to 
Gideon  (Judges  vi.  11  sq.).  He  is  called 
Jehovah  twice  in  the  account  which  follows. 
As  the  fire  rose  from  the  rock  and  consumed 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  angel  vanished,  it  is 
said  that  Gideon  perceived  that  he  was  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  and  said :  ''  Alas,  O  Lord 
God,  for  because  I  have  seen  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  face  to  face."  It  nowhere  appears 
that  such  fear  as  Gideon  manifested  was 
shown  in  view  of  meeting  any  common  angel, 
or  any  being  not  Divine.  Gideon  feared, 
probably,  because  of  what  Jehovah  had  said 
to  Moses,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  My  face  ;  for 
there  shall  no  man  see  Me  and  live."  This 
angel  appeared  to  Manoah  and  his  wife 
(Judges  xiii.  3  sq.)  His  countenance  was 
very  terrible.  He  called  his  name  Wonder- 
ful. When  they  recognized  him  as  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  they  feared,  as  did  Gideon,  and 
probably  for  the  same  reason,  and  said,  "We 
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shall  surely  die,  for  we  have  seen  Elohini/* 
This  same  angel  appears  in  two  of  Zechariah's 
visions.  Joshua  the  high-priest  and  Satan 
are  arraigned  before  him  (Zech.  iii.  1  sq.). 
deferring  to  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  it  is  said, 
"  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Satan,  Jehovah 
rebuke  thee,  Satan.*'  The  same  prophet  de- 
clares also  that  ^*  the  house  of  David  shall  be 
as  God  ;  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah"  (Zech.  xii. 
8),  thus,  if  not  identifying  Elohim  and  ^falak 
Yehovah,  at  least,  asserting  their  equality. 

The  angel  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  a  few  other  passages,  which 
do  not  determine  anything  respecting  his 
nature.  It  was  ho  who  cursed  Meroz  (Judges 
V.  23),  who  plagued  Israel  for  David's  sin 
^2  Sam.  xxiv.  16),  who  slew  the  host  of 
Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix.  35) ;  and  it  was 
lie,  probably,  who  slew  the  first-born  of 
Egypt.  The  Psalmist  also  refers  to  him 
three  times  :  "  The  angel  of  Jehovah  encamp- 
eth  around  about  them  that  fear  him,  and 
delivereth  them"  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7),  where  no 
ordinary  angel  is  referred  to ;  "  Let  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  chase  them  " ;  and  "  Let  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  persecute  them  "  (Psalm  xxxv. 
5,  6). 

From  this  examination  of  all  the  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  expres- 
sions "  Angel  of  Jehovah  "  and  "  Angel  of 
God  "  occur,  the  following  general  statements 
are  derived  in  proof  cf  tlie  position  that  these 
words  designated  a  Divine  person. 

I.  He  frequently  applies  to  himself  the 
name  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  and  declares  that 
the  name  "  I  am  that  I  am  "  was  to  be  his 
name  to  all  generations. 

II.  AVhenever  he  speaks  to  men  he  speaks 
with  absolute  and  independent  authority,  as- 
suming to  himself  prerogatives  inconsidtent 
with  the  pretensions  of  any  other  than  a 
Divine  person. 

III.  He  exacts  from  men  Divine  honour, 
TTorship,  and  sacrifice. 

IV.  Scripture  writere  designate  him  by 
the  Divine  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah. 

These  proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  would  seem  to  be  sufficient.  But 
an  explanation  has  been  framed  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  such  a  conclusion.  It  is 
ui-ged  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  merely 
an  ordinary  angel,  but  that  he  represents 
himself,  and  is  represented  and  treated,  as 
Jehovah  himself,  because  he  appears  in  the 
same  and  as  the  representative  of  Jehovah. 


In  support  of  this  view  it  is  urged  thai 
the  expression  nirP  ^^O  is  indefinite,  and 
should  be  rendered  "  an  angel  of  Jehovah," 
and  not  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah." 

nirP  TJStD,  as  far  as  its  form  is  concerned, 
may  sometimes  be  indefinite,  although  this 
cannot  be  proved,  and  is  doubted  by  high 
authority;  but  it  is  certainly  definite  in 
many  cases  of  its  use.  According  to  a  general 
rule  of  almost  all  languages,  the  second 
mention  of  an  object  or  person  in  the  same 
connection  makes  the  object  or  person  definite, 
and  the  definite  article  is  required  when  it 

can  be  used.  The  expression  nirP  'JP^T?  ^* 
frequently  repeated  in  the  closest  connection, 
and  is  hence  definite,  although  the  article  is 
not  used  to  express  this  definileness,  probably 
because  rrirP,  to  which  the  article  should  bo 

api)cndcd  according    to   Hebrew  usage,   is 

incapable  of  receiving  it.     If  TtfTV  "n^JT?  i» 

definite  without  the  article  in  some  places, 
proof  cannot  be  adduced  that  it  is  not  thus 
definite  in  all  places  where  it  occurs  without 
the  article.  It  may  not  be  ;  but  if  it  be 
said  that  the  expression  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  article,  then  it  is  evidently  definite 
in  all  cases  of  its  use  ;  for  wo  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  sacred  writers  woidd  have 
foiled  to  denote  the  different  usage  of  definite) 
and  indefinite  were  it  possible.  Hence,  jw 
there  is  no  difierence  in  form,  we  conclude, 
on  this  supposition,  that  they  are  always 
alike  in  respect  of  definiteness.  But  tho 
expression  is  often  definite  by  position  ; 
hence  it  is  always  definite  in  use ;  and  the 
explanation  is  that  the  expression  nTTP  ?IWTO 

is  sufficiently  definite  in  itself,  without  the 
article. 

But  while  the  grammatical  form  and  posi- 
tion of  rnrP  HWTD  would  incline  us  to  believe 

that  the  expression  is  definite,  and  refers  to 
one  particular  angel,  the  cliaractcr  ascribctl 
to  him  makes  this  still  more  evident,  if  not 
undoubted. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  and  the  other  angels,  which 
cannot  be  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  former  had  a  higher  official  position  as 
the  messenger  of  God  than  the  latter.  Other 
angels  appear  as  the  messengers  of  God  to 
reveal  His  present  and  future  will ;  but  they' 
never  call  themselves  Jehovah  Elohim ;  they 
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never  a^ume  to  themselves  the  memorial 
name  "  I  am  that  I  am.'*  They  do  not  claim 
Divine  prerogatives,  and,  ahove  all,  Divine 
worship.  They  are  not  named  Jehovah  by 
Scripture  writers.  In  the  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  three  men  or  angels  to 
Abram  on  llie  eve  of  the  destruction  of 
iSodom  and  Gomorrah,  there  appears  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  one  who  is  addressed 
4is  Jehovah  and  the  others.  Yet  they  were 
upon  the  same  mission.  The  ang^l  Gabriel 
who  appeared  to  Daniel — this  angel  who  was 
included  by  the  Jews  among  the  archangels, 
with  some  show  of  evidence — was  sent  to 
make  Daniel  understand  (Dan.  viii.  IG). 
He  was  eauaed  to  fly  swiftly  with  the  decree 
which  had  been  sent  forth  (Dun.  ix.  21). 
He  was  sent,  but  was  withstood  one  and 
twenty  days  by  the  Prince  of  Persia.  How 
diiferent  from  the  declarations  of  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  and  what  is  said  of  him  !  Yet 
Crabriel  was  an  angel,  probably  a  very  high 
angeL  He  was  Jehovah^s  messenger.  Both 
from  the  grandeur  of  the  events  he  predicted, 
and  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  God 
and  Daniel,  he  had  as  much  right  to  speak 
authoritatively,  and  personate  Jehovah,  as 
had  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  were  this  latter  a 
created  angol  like  himself.  As  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  two  is  so  diffei-ent,  and  as 
this  difference  cannot  be  explained  because 
of  what  was  external  to  each,  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  was  due  to  an  internal  diii'ercuco, 
a  distinction  of  nature. 

In  Zechariah,  also,  an  angel  talked  with 
the  prophet.  It  was  ho  who  made  known 
to  the  prophet  the  Divine  will  as  to  the 
present  and  future.  He  was  doing  the  very 
same  work  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah  when  he 
assumed  to  himself  Divine  prerogatives  and 
personated  God.  Yet  he  speaks  in  ihe  name 
of  Jehovah.  But  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
although  not  seemingly  so  directly  the  mes- 
senger of  God,  is  called  Jehovah  by  the  same 
prophet.  It  a]>pcars  from  this,  also,  that  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  was  not  Jehovah  from  what 
he  did  as  Jehovah's  representative.  He  must 
have  been  thus  named,  then,  from  what  he 
was,  and  must  have  been  a  definite  being, 
distinct  from  the  other  angels. 

Again,  in  Kevelation,  an  angel  is  sent  as 
Ood*s  messenger  to  John.  He  is  acting  in 
the  same  capacity  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah. 
Yet  the  former  would  not  2)ennit  worship 
(Kev.  xix.  10),  while  the  latter  required  it 


in  several  instimces.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  a  difference  of  nature  must  be  the 
ground  of  the  different  action,  since  thero 
was  no  difference  in  office. '  Besides,  Gideon 
and  Manoah,  when  they  recognized  the  angel 
which  appeared  to  them  as  the  angel  of 
Jehovah,  thought  they  must  die.  No  such 
fear  wa?  expressed  by  any  at  seeing  an  ordin- 
ary angel.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Gideon  and  ^[anoali  from  the 
first  recognized  him  who  spake  to  them  as 
an  angcL  As  they  only  feared  when  they 
knew  it  was  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  they 
evidently  considered  him  distinct  from  com- 
mon angels,  and  superior  to  them.  We  con- 
clude, then,  that  the  expression  nirP  TJSTD 

always  denoted  the  same  Being — a  Being 
distinct  in  nature  from  all  created  angels; 
and  the  hypothesis  that  it  denotes  any  angel 
through  whom  God  chose  to  communicate 
falls  to  the  ground. 

But  those  who  do  not  regard  the  niiT  TJM'TW 

•        •  • 

as  a  Divine  person,  not  only  seek  to  sub- 
stantiate their  view  by  denying  that  he  was 
always  the  same  person,  distinct  from  the 
other  angels,  they  attempt  to  show  also  thit 
all  the  Scriptural  representations  of  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  are  insufficient  to  prove  him  a 
Divine  person,  even  though  his  distinct  per- 
sonality be  admitted.  As  Kiurtz  slates  it, 
"  All  these  facts  [respecting  the  angel  of 
Jehovah]  are  accounted  for  by  the  lively  con- 
sciousness that  Jehovah  personally  appears 
and  speaks  through  His  angel."  Or  as 
Delifzsch  explains,  "In  and  through  the 
angel  it  is  indeed  not  Deity  exclusively  who 
appears,  but  it  approximates  this  result  as 
the  angel  wholly  and  passively  surrenders 
himself  an  instrument  to  Divine  activity,  and 
transmits  the  rays  of  Divine  glory  unbroken 
and  nndarkened."  "NVe  do  not  see  what  is 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  this  view,  at  least 
by  a  Trinitarian,  while  it  lies  open  to  peculiar 
objections.  It  is  surely  as  easy  to  suppose 
that  God  assumed  an  independent  form  as 
to  conceive  that  He  took  possession  of  a  living 
being,  and  destroyed  his  personality  and  con- 
sciousness while  He  spake  through  him. 

Besides,  if  this  view  be  true,  why  did 
Jehovah  not  then  possess  other  angels  through 
whom  He  spake,  which  we  have  already  seen 
He  did  not  do.  It  is  doubtful,  also,  whether 
it  is  any  more  consistent  with  any  of  the 
facts  of  the  appearance  of  the  nirP  'ipfvD, 
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It  is  objected  against  the  idea  ilmt  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  was  essentially  Jehovah 
that  if  this  were  so  he  would  not  be  called 

rrirp  ^^,  messenger  of  Jehovah,  but  Je- 

liovah  only. 

Apart  from  the  sufficient  reply  that  one 
person  of  the  Trinity,  as  officially  subordin- 
ate to  the  other,  might  bo  thus  designated 
without  impropriety,  it  may  bo  responded 
that  if  Jehovah  really  acts  through  the 
angel, — the  angel  being  altogether  passive, 
his  personality  being  supplanted  by  the 
Divine, — then  it  is  just  as  much  and  alto- 
gether Jehovah  who  acts  and  speaks  as 
though  He  appeared  in  a  body  which  never 
was  the  habitition  of  a  finite  pei-sonality. 
Hence  there  lies  against  this  view  the  same 
objection  which  holds  against  the  other 
in  respect  of  the  designation  "angel  of 
Jehovah." 

It  is  al?o  urged  against  the  idea  that  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  is  essentially  Jehovah  that 
he  epeaks  of  Jehovah  sometimes  in  the  third 
person,  e.  g.  he  says  to  Abraham,  "  I  know 
that  thou  fearest  God^  seeing  that  thou  hast 
not  withheld  thy  son,  thy  only  son,  from  me  " 
(Gen.  xxii.  12).  It  is  said,  if  Jehovah  and 
the  angel  were  essentially  one,  the  latter 
would  always  refer  to  Jehovah  in  the  first 
person,  and  never  in  the  third.  But  is  this 
difficulty  removed  by  assuming  that  Jehovah 
took  possession  of  a  finite  angel  so  as  to 
speak  through  him  in  His  own  personality  1 
It  is  the  old  story  of  avoiding  Scylla  to  fall 
into  Chary bd  is.  This  last  assumption  re- 
quires that  Jehovah  should  speak  in  His 
own  personality  in  one  sentence,  and  that 
the  angel  should  speak  in  his  own  personality 
in  the  next, — nay,  that  one  sentence  which 
Jehovah  begins  to  utter  as  Jehovah  should 
bo  caught  uj)  and  finished  by  the  angel  as 
the  angel  speaking  for  Jehovah.  Again,  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  in  a  material  form 
on  several  occasions,  at  least.  It  seems  to 
be  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  angels  are 
spirits,  and  have  no  material  bodies.  Hence 
the  hypothesis  which  we  arc  opposing  requires 
that  Jehovah  take  possession,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  created  angel,  and  this  angel,  thus  possessed, 
take  on  him  a  body.  How  much  more  simple, 
how  much  less  difficult,  the  supposition  that 
one  of  the  Divine  Trinity  took  on  Him  this 
form  directly. 

So  we  seem  to  be  shut  in  to  one  of  two 


conclusions  respecting  the  angel  of  Jehovab, 
Either  he  was  a  created  angel,  speaking  for 
Jehovah  as  His  repi^esentative  and  as  person- 
ating Him, — a  view  already  referred  to, — or 
he  was  a  Divine  person,  speaking  and  acting 
in  his  own  right. 

In  support  of  the  first  view,  it  is  nidged 
that  prophets  sometimes  utter  the  Divine 
decrees  in  the  first  person,  without  prefacing 
them  with  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The 
following  are  the  chief  instances.  Moses 
says  :  "  And  I  have  led  you  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness ;  your  clothes  aro  not  waxen  old 
upon  you,  and  thy  shoe  is  not  waxen  old 
upon  thy  foot,  that  ye  might  know  that  I 
am  Jehovah  your  Grd"  (Deut  xxix.  2—6). 
Again,  he  says  :  ''  If  ye  shall  hearken  dili- 
gently unto  My  commandments, to 

love  the  Lord  your  God,  to  serve  Him, 

then  I  will  give  you  the  rain, and  I 

will  send  grass"  (Deut.  xi.  13 — 15).  Once 
more,  Closes  8a3'8  to  Joshua  :  "  Be  strong  and 
of  a  good  courage ;  for  thou  shalt  bring  iho 
childi-en  of  Israel  into  the  land  which  I  swore 
unto  them,  and  I  will  Idc  with  thee  "  (Deut. 
xxxi.  23).  These  are  the  chief  passages,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  which  a  prophet  ever  uses 
the  first  person  in  delivering  God's  message. 
We  reply,  however,  that  the  cases  are  not 
similar.  In  the  case  of  Moses,  who  used  tho 
first  person  most  frequently,  and  thus  alfords 
the  strongest  support  for  the  view  wo  are 
opposing,  he  only  uses  this  form  of  expression 
three  times  in  many  hundreds  of  messages 
which  he  liad  delivered  from  God.  The 
people  had  grown  accustomed  to  receive 
God's  messages  from  his  lips.  Ho  had,  in 
each  case,  just  before  ascribed  his  words  to 
Jehovah.  What  if  he  did  fail  to  supi)ly  the 
words  "  saith  Jehovah  "  in  this  one  sentence  I 
The  people  could  not  fail  to  supply  them 
themselves,  and  attribute  this  part  of  the 
message  to  Jehovah,  as  all  the  other  parts 
and  other  similar  messages  had  been  expressly 
declared  to  be  His.     Eut  in  the  case  of  the 

nin^  TIM^D  how  different.    Ho  cdtcays  speaks 

as  Jehovah.  He  ahcays  acts  as  Jehovah. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  hearers  from 
supposing  him  to  speak  his  own  words,  and 
believe  him  a  Divine  person,  but  everything 
to  induce  this  belief;  and  if  language  can 
make  anything  plain,  they  did  regaid  him 
as  a  Divine  person  communicating  Ids  own 
message. 
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Again,  no  possible  utterance  could  have 
induced  the  Israelites  to  believe  Moses  a 
Divine  person.  They  knew  of  his  birth,  his 
history,  his  sin,  his  exclusion  from  Canaan 
on  account  of  it,  his  approaching  deatli. 
He  himself  was  the  meekest  man  upon  earth, 
and  all  the  prophets  must  have  been  op- 
pressed with  their  own  immeasurable  little- 
ness and  nothingness  as  they  stood  in  such 
close  relations  to  the  great  God.  They 
would,  we  presume,  be  the  last  men  to  make 
such  an  appearance  before  the  people  as 
would  confound  themselves  as  God's  repre- 
sentatives with  Him  whom  they  represented. 
But  everything  in  the  case  of  the  nirp  ^^D, 

if  he  were  merely  the  messenger  of  Grod, 
would  tend  to  lead  the  people  into  this  very 
error.  He  comes  and  goes  mysteriously. 
He  appears  in  a  flame  of  Are.  He  dwells  in 
the  awful  pillar  of  cloud  and  flre.  He 
descends  upon  Sinai  amid  smoke  and  thun- 
dering and  the  quaking  earth.  He  smites, 
and  the  firstbom  of  l^pt  die;  thousands 
of  Israelites  are  slain ;  and  the  proud  army 
of  Sennacherib  is  annihilated.  In  the  case 
of  Moses  and  the  other  prophets  any  claim 
to  Divine  attributes  would  have  been  dashed 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  'with 
which  all  are  familiar.  In  the  case  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  all  that  men  knew  of  him 
— of  his  manifestations  and  acts  and  circum- 
stances— were  in  harmony  with  Divine  pre- 
tensions, and  corroborated  his  own  declaration 
to  that  etfect. 

Once  more,  the  angel  of  Jehovah  not  only 
permitted  religious  homage,  but  claimed  and 
demanded  it.  He  required  sacrifice  from 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  12)  and  Gideon  (Judges 
vi.  19,  22),  and  worship  from  Moses  (Ex.  iii. 
5)  and  Joshua.  But  can  we  conceive  that 
any  prophet  would  make  such  a  demand  as 
a  representative  of  Jehovah.  Paul  shrank 
from  religious  worship  (Acts  xiv.  15)  with 
horror  ;  and  could  any  inspired  man  do  less  1 

Finally,  Scripture  writers  and  those  to 

whom   the  nlTP  'n*^!??  appeared   call  him 

Jehovah.  Can  we  conceive  of  any  prophet 
being  thus  denominated  ? 

But,  says  Mr.  Noyes :  "  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  still  stronger  language  should  be  used 
in  reference  to  angels,  who  are  represented 
as  existing  merely  to  be  ministering  spirits 
aronnd  God's  throne,  than  in  reference  to 
mortal  men." 


Two  remarks  mav  suffice  as  an  answer  to 
this.  Other  angels,  who  deliver  as  import- 
ant Divine  messages  as  many  of  those 
announced  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  never 
personate  Jehovah,  never  assume  His  name, 
never  are  addressed  by  it,  as  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  always  is.  As  already  noticed,  this 
difference  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
ground  of  a  difference  in  nature.  Again, 
other  angels,  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances with  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  refuse 
worship  when  it  is  offered,  on  the  ground 
that  Ihey  are  fellow-servants  and  brethren. 
The  angel  of  Jehovah  claims  this  very 
worship  when  it  is  not  proffered.  Hence  he 
cannot  be  a  fellow-servant  like  the  other 
angels.  But  if  not  a  fellow-servant,  can  he 
be  less  than  Divine  1  for  are  not  all  creatures 
servants  ]  Hence,  as  the  "  still  stronger  lan- 
guage" which  Mr.  Noyes  thinks  used  in 
reference  to  the  angel  of  Jehovah  merely 
because  he  is  an  angel,  is  not  used  respecting 
the  other  angels,  his  remark  cannot  hold. 

Before  concluding  the  examination  of  Old 
Testament  evidence  on  this  part  of  our 
subject,  one  general  remark  is  in  place.  We 
cannot  conceive    how  the    idea    that    the 

TfffV  *i\tiVO  was  a  created  angel  can  be  in 

keeping  with  the  character  and  prerogatives 
of  God.  If  he  was  a  creature,  how  do 
worship  and  religious  service  paid  to  him 
consist  with  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only 
shalt  thou  serve,"  and  the  declaration,  "  My 
glory  will  I  not  give  to  another."  But 
idolatry   was  the   great   sin   to  which  the 

Israelites  were  most  liable.   If  the  TfffV  IJMTD 

was  a  creature,  as  he  was  sent  by  Jehovah 
to  personate  Himself,  to  speak  words,  to  do 
deeds,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  circumstances 
most  in  keeping  with  a  Divine  nature,  then 
Jehovah  Himself  tempted  the  people  to  the 
sin  He  most  abhorred.  That  the  people  were 
thus  tempted,  if  the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  a 
creature,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
continued  to  regard  him  as  Divine,  and  to 
bo  worshipped.  But  such  worship  did  not 
*  trench  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Jehovah ; 
for  it  was  not  rebuked^  but  encouraged. 
Hence  from  these  considerations  also,  as  well 
as   many   others    already  noticed,   we    are 

forced  to  conclude  that  the  TVHT  ^ba  was 

•        •  • 

Divine. 
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This  much  for  the  Old  Testament  evidence 
upon  the  point.  It  is  asserted,  however,  by 
Kurtz,  the  learned  author  of  "  The  History 
of  the  Old  Covenant,"  and  concurred  in  by 
others,  that  even  though  this  conclusion  be 
deemed  necessary  from  a  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  teaching  of  the  Kew  will 
compel  us  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  was  a  created  angcL 

The  "  ayyiXoQ  Kvpiov  in  the  Now  Testar 
ment,"  it  is  urged,  is  identical  with  the 
nirrilSlbD  of  the  Old.     But  the   ayyeXoc 

Kupiov  of  the  New  Testament  is  evidently  a 
created  angeL     Therefore  the  nirp  "TJ^OD  of 

the  Old  must  be  a  created  angel  likewise. 

The  reasoning  upon  which  the  major  pre- 
mises of  this  argument  is  based  seems  in- 
sufficient. The  mere  fact  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  use  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  nirPT[S70  to  designate  an  angel 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  this  angel  is 
the  rrtrn  'nW*??  of  the  Old ;    although,  wo 

admit,  it  furnishes  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  this  view.  This  presumption,  however,  is 
outweighed,  we  conceive,  by  the  following 
consideration.  In  two  of  the  six  times  in 
which  the  ayysXoc  icvphv  is  separately  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  ex- 
pressly declared  to  bo  the  angel  Gabriel 
(Luke  i.  19,  26  ;  compare  Luke  ill).  Now 
this  angel  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Daniel, 

but  is  never  termed  nirT»  IjMtQ.  On  the  con- 

trary,  as  already  shown,  he  is  widely  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  in  all  that  is  peculiar 
to  him.  Indeed,  many  of  those  who  hold 
the  view  we  have  taken,  and    many  who 

oppose    it,   identify  the    nirP  Tf^bo  with 

Michael,  from  whom  Gabriel  is  plainly 
distinguished  in  Daniel.  If,  then,  in  two 
instances  in  the  New  Testament  the  term 
dyycXoc  Kvpiov  13  applied  to  another  than 

the  rr&T  "tinbD  of  the  Old,  the  ayyiXoQ  Kvpiov 

does  not  always  refer  to  this  being.  If  it 
does  not  always  refer  to  him,  it  never  does, 
unless  it  is  a  fixed  designation  for  no 
separate    angel.      Eut,   as    aboady  shown, 

nln^  "n^^  is  a  fixed  designation  of  a  single 

being.  Hence,  in  cither  case,  the  use  of 
ayyeXoc  icvpiov  in  the  New  Testament  and 


rnn]»  tl^bo   in   the   Old   must    be    widdy 

different 

As  an  instance  of  the  consistency  of  the 
opponents  of  the  view  we  advocate,  Kurts 
thinks  that  a  candid  consideration  of  Old 
Testament  evidence  would  require  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  HlH]  ^yO  is  a  Divine  person. 

The  use  of  ayycXoc  k-vpiov,  however,  is  his 
chief  reason  for  a  different  conclusrm.  In 
short,  he  supposes  ayycXoc  k-vpiov  is  identical 

with  rrirP  "JI^^.     Tlie  being  designated  by 

the  latter,  however,  is  ^lichaeL  It  seems 
strange  that  a  man  of  his  caution  should 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  fonuer  is  identified, 
where  he  is  identified,  with  Gabriel,  from 
whom  he  liimself  admits  Michael  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Again,  the  only  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  angel  of  Jehovah  is  certainly 
referred  to  is  Acts  vii.  30.  There,  according 
to  the  best  manuscripts,  he  is  not  termed 
ayycXoc  Kvpiov ^  but  simply  ayycXof.  Would 
this  have  been  so  had  ayycXoc  Kvpiov  been 
the  New  Testament  designation  of  the  Old 
Testament  angel  of  Jehovah  1  Neither  can 
it  bo  said  that  Stephen  in  calling  him  simply 
ayyeXoc  shows  his  disbelief  in  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  Divine  person.  Stephen  says  that 
an  angel  appeared  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire 
in  a  bush.  As  he  drew  near  to  behold  it, 
"  the  voice  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  saying," 
etc.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  to  Stephen's  mind  came  from  the  angel  ? 
for  otherwise  why  should  the  angel  appear 
or  be  mentioned  ]. 

Finally,  the  rrirPIJHTD  is  distinguished 

from  all  other  angels  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  assumes  Divine  prerogatives  and  names, 
and  has  them  applied  to  hiiu.  The  JyycXoc 
Kvpiov  is  not  distinguished  iu  any  way  from 
the  other  angels  in  the  New. 

These  considerations  seem  to  suffice  abund- 
antly to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  'H^^'? 
rnrP  and  the  ayytXoc  Kvpiov,     If  so,  the 

argument  from  the  nature  of  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  former  is  altogether  in*clovant. 

The  other  argument  from  the  New  Ti-sti- 
ment  against  the  Divinity  of  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  is  as  follows :  It  was  the  a:igel  of 
Jehovah  who  delivered  the  Liw  to  M  »8es  on 
Sinai.  In  the  New  Testa  ncnt  the  law  is 
said  to  have  been  given  by  ^*  disposition  of 
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angels"  (Acts  vii.  53),  to  liave  been  ''or- 
dauied  by  (through)  angels"  (Gal.  iii.  19), 
to  have  been  "  spoken  by  (through)  angels  " 
(Heb.  ii.  2),  in  distinction  from  a  direct  com- 
munication from  God.  Hence  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  is  distinguished  from  God,  and  is 
not  Divine. 

But  this  argument  proves  too  much.  It 
assumes  that  the  law  was  given  by  the  angel 
of  Jehovah,  a  single  angel,  a  distinct  being. 
The  New  Testament,  however,  declares  that 
the  law  was  spoken  by  angels — many  were 
employed  in  ordaining  it.  How  can  these 
two  assertions  be  reconciled  1  Only,  we  con- 
ceive, in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  ^  f? 
nVT»  transmitted  the  law  to  Moses  immedi- 

ately,  through  the  agency  of  these  angels ;  in 
which  case  there  is  nothing  opposed  to  his 
Divinity,  but  everything  to  favour  this  idea, 
since  he  would  seem  thus  to  be  identified 
with  Jehovah,  who  is  described  in  Exodus 
as  giving  the  law ;  or  the  view  must  be 
adopted  that  the  word  spoken  by  the  angels 
was  not  the  law,  and  that  their  disposition 
— their  ordination  of  the  law — did  not  refer 
to  its  vivd  voce  communication  to  Moses ;  in 
which  case  these  passages  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah. 

Hence  wo  conclude  that  the  argument 
against  the  Divinity  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
drawn  from  the  New  Testament  references 
to  the  giving  of  the  law  is  doubly  unsound, 

as  was  that  from  the  identity  of  the  'H^^ 

nyr  of  the  Old  and  the  oyycXoc  irup/ou  of 

the  New.  Hence  the  original  evidence  for 
his  Divinity  drawn  fi*om  the  Old  Testament 
remains  intact,  and  that  seemed  to  be  amply 
sufficient. 

Our  second  question  for  discussion  now 
arises.  If  the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  a  Divine 
person,  was  ho  identical  with  Jehovah  in 
personahty,  as  well  as  in  nature  1  We  think 
not)  fmm  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  title  *' angel  of  Jehovah"  itself 
would  be  inconsistent  with  this  supposition. 
If  the  expression  angel  or  messenger  of 
Jehovah  mean  anything,  it  must  establish  a 
<iistinction  between  Jehovah  and  this  angel 
— the  one  beuig  the  sender  and  the  other  the 
sent.  Neither  can  the  force  of  this  remark 
be  taken  away  by  assuming  that  the  words 
**  angel  "  and  "  Jehovah  "  are  in  apposition ; 
for,  while  this  assumption  is  thought  inad- 


missible by  the  best  scholars,  the  designation 
of  the  term  *' angel"  or  "messenger"  to 
Jehovah  when  delivering  His  own  independ- 
ent will  would  be  a  use  of  language  either 
meaningless  or  misleading. 

2.  "VVliat  we  thus  infer  from  the  title 
"angel  of  Jehovah"  is  confirmed  by  inde- 
pendent Scripture  evidence.  Jehovah  sends 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  to  go  before  the  Israel- 
ites. If  this  angel  wore  the  same  person  as 
Jehovah,  this  would  bo  equivalent  to  saying 
that  Jehovah  sent  Himself.  In  Zech.  i.  12, 
also,  we  read  :  "  Then  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
answered  and  said,  O  Lord  of  hosts,"  etc. 
Unless  the  angel  of  Jehovah  is  a  different 
person  from  Jehovah,  Jehovah  here  invokes 
Himself.  This  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
idea  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah  is  altogether 
identical  with  Jehovah.  This  brings  us  to 
the  last  part  of  our  task.  If  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  was  a  Divine  person,  and  yet  dis- 
tinguished from  Jehovah,  who  was  he  ? 

In  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  we 
know  that  Jehovah  refers  to  the  Father. 
The  angel  of  Jehovah,  then,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity — 
either  the  Son  or  the  Spirit.  An  ci  priori 
consideration  would  at  once  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  He  must  have  been  the  Son. 

The  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  never 
appeared  in  human  form  and  spoke  to  men. 
As  there  is  a  progress  in  the  manner  of  re- 
vealing truth,  as  well  as  in  the  truth  itself, 
we  should  expect  this  more  intimate  relation 
of  the  Spirit .  to  men  existing  in  New  Testa- 
ment times,  if  at  aU.  Hence  the  idea  that 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  the  Spirit,  as  it 
would  reverse  in  this  case  the  progress  which 
is  made  in  every  other,  cannot  be  held  unless 
there  be  express  teaching  to  this  effect.  I3ut 
such  teaching  is  not  to  bo  found. 

Again,  our  Lord,  when  on  earth,  promised 
to  send  the  Spirit  when  He  Himself  departed 
to  the  Father.  Whatever  more  this  may 
signify,  it  must  mean  at  least  that  the  Spirit 
would  be  more  intimately  related  to  God's 
people  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  But 
if  the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  the  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  had  already  been  more  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  Church  than  He  has  ever  been 
since.  The  more  prominent  and  active  part, 
also,  which  the  Son  takes  in  the  redemption 
of  the  race,  forbids  the  supposition  that  He 
took  no  direct  part  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
while  the  Spirit^  to  whom  there  is  scarcely 
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an  independent  reference  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  directly  active  in  so  many  instances 
as  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  But  there  is  direct 
evidence  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  the 
Son,  the  eternal  Logos. 

We  will  premise  one  remark.  It  would 
only  he  in  harmony  with  God's  general 
method  to  foreshadow  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  in  the  New  Testament  by  just  such  a 
manifestation  of  Him  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  His  identification  with  the  angel  of  Jeho- 
vah would  furnish. 

1.  The  Son  is  the  Eevealer.  Tor  this  He 
became  incarnate ;  for  this  He  lived ;  for  this 
He  died,  as  well  as  to  atone  for  sin.  From 
His  office  in  the  New  Testament  we  can  infer 
that  this  was  His  office  in  the  Old.  But  this 
inference  is  confirmed  by  direct  teaching. 
According  to  the  apostle  John,  our  Lord 
existed  before  He  appeared  on  the  earth  as 
the  Logos  or  Word.  If  this  appellative  is 
used  because  it  is  descriptive  of  our  Lord's 
chief  work  in  His  pre-existent  state, — and 
we  can  conceive  of  no  other  reason  for  its 
use, — it  must  have  been  our  Lord's  distin- 
guishing function,  prior  to  His  appearing 
among  men  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  to  make  the 
Logos  or  Word  of  God  known.  This  was  the 
chief  function  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  As 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  a  Divine  person, 
and  identical  with  the  Logos  in  office,  was 
he  not  identical  with  Him  also  in  personality. 

2.  Some  significance  may  exist  in  the  fol- 
lowing facts.     As  the  HTl"*  TIK^  was  God's 

angel  or  messenger,  the  one  scut  by  Him,  so 
is  Christ  called  the  Apostle  (Heb.  iii.  1),  the 
One  sent  forth ;  and  He  Himself,  as  well  as 
Scripture  writers,  speaks  of  His  being  sent 

of  God.     As  the  nilT'TjHbo  is  called  the 

angel  "  of  His  face  "  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9),  Christ  is 
called  the  "  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  "  the 

express  image  of  His  person."     The  «1M7Q 

mrr*   calls  his  own   name  "  Wonderful " ; 

Isaiah  declares  that  the  Messiah  shall  bear 
this  name. 

3.  It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  does  not  appear  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, at  least  as  he  was  described  in  the 
Old.  If  Christ  was  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
under  the  old  dispensation,  the  non-appear- 
ance of  this  angel  in  the  New  is  but  what 
we  would  expect,  since  ho  had  taken  per- 
manently another  form,  and  had  received 


another  name.  But  if  Christ  be  not  the 
rrVTTJMbD,  then  we  have  no  explanation  of 

the  strange  fact  that  the  grandest  person  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  one  who  had  the 
most  to  do  with  God's  people,  drops  out  of 
sight  to  be  seen  no  more. 

These  considerations,  together  with  the 
fact  that  Christ's  work  included  that  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  furnish  strong  evidence 
that  Christ  and  this  angel  were  the  samo 
person. 

But  finally,  and  chiefly,  the  New  Testa- 
ment wiiters  seem  to  identify  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  and  our  Lord.  In  Malachi  iii.  1 
we  read  :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  My  messenger^ 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  Me  ; 
and  Jehovah  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly 
come  to  His  temple,  even  the  messenger 
[angel]  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in." 
This  messenger  who  was  to  prepare  the  way 
before  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  is 
referred  to  in  l^lalachi  iv.  5,  6  :  "  Behold, 
I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  l)efore  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord" ;  and 
is  declared  by  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Zachaiias,  as  well  as  by  Christ  Himself,  to 
be  John  the  Baptist.  In  Malachi  he  is  to 
prepare  the  way  before  the  angel  of  the 
covenant;  iu  the  New  Testament  he  pre- 
pares the  way  before  Christ.  Hence  Christ 
and  the  angel  of  the  covenant  are  the  same 
person.  But  the  angel  of  the  covenant  was 
evidently  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  The  cove- 
nant spoken  of  was  the  old  ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  new,  and  those  to  whom  the 
prophecy  was  addressed  would  understand  it» 
under  the  circumstances,  of  the  old.  The 
only  being  who  could  be  called  pre-eminently 
the  angel  or  messenger  of  this  covenant  was 

the  rhlT  IfTN^. 

T        •  •    •     • 

In  1  Cor.  X.  4  we  read :  "  And  they  all 
drank  of  the  spiritual  rock  which  accom- 
panied them,  and  the  rock  was  Christ.'* 
Stripping  this  passage  of  its  figurative  lan- 
guage,— adopted,  it  is  supposed,  in  view  of  a 
current  Jewish  tradition, — it  asserts,  at  least, 
that  Christ  accompanied  the  Israelites  and 
supplied  their  nee<JU.  But  if  Christ  accom- 
panied and  supplied  the  Israelites,  it  must 
have  been  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah ;  for  no 
other  whom  we  could  possibly  conceive  to 
be  Christ  thus  accompanied  and  supplied 
them.  Indeed,  no  one  bore  these  relations 
to  them  but  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  who  was 
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sent  by  Jeliovab  for  that  very  purpose.  The 
apostle  exhorts  the  Corinthians :  **  Neither 
let  US  tempt  Christ  [or  the  Lord^  as  the 
weight  of  manuscript-authority  seems  to 
rec^iiire],  as  some  of  them  also  tempted,  and 
were  destroyed  of  serpents  "  ( 1  Cor.  x.  9). 

Wo  believe  that  we  cannot  understand 
**  God  "  after  the  clause  "  as  some  of  them 
also  tempted."  Unless  the  Apostle  had 
intended  his  readers  to  understand  the  same 
Divine  person  would  be  tempted  in  each 
case,  he  would  have  written,  "  Let  us  not 
tempt  the  Lord  as  some  of  them  also  tempted 
God."  What  makes  it  more  probable  that 
Paul  intended  his  readers  to  believe  that 
the  Israelites  tempted  Christ,  or  the  Lord,  in 
the  verse  before  us,  is  the  fact  that  he  had 
jast  stated  that  Clirist  accompanied  them 
and  supplied  their  wants.  He  would  natur- 
ally ppeak  of  tlieir  tempting  the  Divine 
person  who  went  with  them. 

But  if  the  Israelites  did  tempt  Christ  in 
the  wilderness,  they  must  have  tempted  Him 
and  been  destroyed  by  Him  as  the  angel  of 
Jehovnh.  This  conclusion  is  rendered  almost, 
if  not  quite,  certain  by  the  fact  that  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  was  to  accompany  them  to 
mete  out  justice  as  well  as  aid.  For  God 
bade  the  Israelites  "  beware  of  him,"  as  he 
would  not  "  pardon  their  transgressions." 

Thus   we   lind   that  the  argument  from 
ablation,  the  indirect  inferential  argument, 
and  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, all  unite  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Christ  of  the   Kew  are  the  same 
per£on.    The  proof  seems  various  and  ample. 
We  do  not  deem  ourselves  rash  in  believing 
that  the  proposition  with  which  we  began 
can  be  satisfactorily  established — the  piopo- 
sition,  namely,  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah  was 
a  Divine  person,  that  he  was  distinct  from 
Jehovaby  that  he  was  Christ.     In  contem- 


plating  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been 
led  by  our  examination  of  this  question,  the 
conviction  is  freshly  forced  upon  us  that  the 
more  we  study  the  inspired  piiges  the 
broader  and  .deeper  will  the  foundations  of 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity  be  found  to 
be  laid,  and  the  more  self-consistent  will  the 
sum  of  Scripture  teaching  appear. 

If  the  conclusions  which  we  have  reached 
be  correct,  then  the  glorious  mystery  of  God 
made  manifest  in  the  flesh  does  not  burat 
upon  us  all  at  once,  but  after  ages  of  fore- 
gleaming  ;  then  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  as 
taught  in  the  New  Testament  does  not  startle 
us  with  its  suddenness,  for  we  see  it  clearly 
revealed  from  the  earliest  times ;  then  the 
Sun  of  the  new  dispensation  does  not  arise 
upon  us  without  any  dawn,  like  an  Eastern 
day,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  the  old  dispensation 
becoming  the  still  greater  glory  of  the  new ; 
then  Christ,  the  chief  actor  in  the  redemption 
completed  in  the  New  Testament,  does  not 
spring  forth  from  the  silence  of  eternal 
obscurity,  but  comes  from  being  the  grandest 
character  of  the  Old  to  bo  the  still  grander 
character  of  the  New  Testament ;  then  the- 
two  dispensations  are  not  separated  by  an 
impassable  chasm,  because  Christ,  who  is 
seen  to  be  the  centre  and  bond  of  each,^ 
becomes  thus  the  centre  and  bond  of  both. 
Yes,  if  our  conclusion  is  correct,  and  Christ 
and  the  angel  of  Jehovah  are  one, — then^ 
we  repeat,  the  incarnation  of  Deity,  the  pre- 
existence  of  our  Lord,  the  Divinity  of  Chiist, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — carrying 
with  them,  as  they  do,  the  whole  super- 
structure of  apostolic  instruction — are  not 
exclusively  of  New  Testament  growth,  but 
strike  their  roots  down  through  all  inspired 
teaching  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  thus 
binding  all  revelation  together  in  a  complete 
unity,  in  a  progressive  and  harmonious 
whole. — Bib.  Sacra. 
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Let  me  first  refer  especially  to  Ps.  xc,  civ., 
Prov.  viii.,  and  Job  xxxviii.  From  all  these 
-we  derive  a  peculiar  impression.  It  is  that 
same  feeling  of  vastness  by  'whicli  we  are 
aflected  in  reading  the  nan*atiye  in  Genesis ; 
vastness  of  power,  vastness  of  event,  vastness 
•of  time,  all  alike  transcending  measurement. 
Now,  from  none  c>f  these  later  pictures,  if 
studied  by  themselves,  would  such  nn  idea 
of  solar  diiys,  or  of  comparatively  brief  time 
successions,  have  ever  been  obtained.  In  all 
of  them  the  idea  of  gix^at  evolutions  in  cor- 
lespondent  times  is  strikingly  suggested, 
DS  it  is  also  in  the  Persian  cosmogony,  evi- 
dently a  copy  of  this  old  painting,  but  in 
which  "r/x  times'^  appear  as  the  translation 
of  the  "  six  days."  It  may  be  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  in  respect  to  that 
oldest  understanding  of  tliis  matter  which  is 
now  said  to  have  been  forced  upon  us  by 
modern  science.  In  the  Biblical  passages 
referred  to,  if  we  regard  them  as  standing  by 
themselves,  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  largest  exegesis.     The  great  ideas,  the 

D^^bvi,  ffenei'ations,  evolutions,  coming  out 
of  one  thing,  or  of  one  state  of  things,  from 
xinother,  appear  everywhere,  both  descrip- 
tively and  etymologically.  Tliey  present 
vividly  every  conception  of  the  old  account 
except  that  of  the  brief  day.  I  have  already 
remarked  on  that  early  title  as  given  in  the 
beginning  of  Gen.  ii.,  "the  generations  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  The  language 
of  Job  and  the  Psalms  might  be  regarded  as 
a  commentary,  or  even  as  a  translation.  So 
the  Greek  title  before  alluded  to,  fliflkoQ 
7(i'c>c<tfCi  the  book  of  OenesiitfhQS  something 
about  it  most  significant.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  this  name,  and  the  other 
generative  terms  sounding  then  in  the  near 
vernacular  of  the  Septuagint  vereion,  did 
exert  an  influence  on  the  early  Greek  Church, 
And  especially  on  men  like  Origen  and  Cle- 


ment, in  predisposing  them  to  the  wider 
interpretation  of  times  and  causalitirs.  Tlie 
very  word  Gaiesis,  although  it  ia  an  exact 

representative  of  the  Hebrew  n"T*7U1,  was 

unfavourable  to  any  idea  of  arbitrary  or 
mechanical  fabrication.  Hud  that  name  been 
given  to  our  English  version — "  The  Book  of 
Gcnei'utions  " — the  generations  of  the  cartli 
and  heavens — it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  would  have  greatly  modified  tlic  common 
thinking  on  tliis  great  subject. 

The  language  of  Psalm  xc.  has  an 
unmistakable  reference  to  the  creative  ami 
ante- creative  times.  The  allusion  is  not 
simply  to  ancient  historical  times  on  earth, 
to  which  the  olumic  or  Oxonian  words  are 
sometimes  applied ;  for  it  was  at  a  period 
before   "the  hills  were    bom,"   that    God 

existed,  COIJ?  1^1  obtTD,  from  01am  to  01am, 
iiiro  Tov  alwroc  k(u  ^uq  tou  alwroCt  a  sa-cnlo  hh 
fcccultmij  "from  world  to  world."  Before 
the  mountains  were  ix/rn :  It  U  the  passive 

of  the  verbal  ix)ot  of  the  noun  m^Vvn,  ren- 
dered f/enei'atio)i8.  Poetical,  it  may  be  said, 
but  we  have  Aristotle's  authority  ftr  holding 
that  poetry  may  be  most  closely  allied  to 
philosophy.  We  know,  too,  that  from  early 
vivid  metaphors  philosophy  draws  its  most 
impressive  language,  however  fossilized  it 
may  become  in  its  later  abstractednew. 
"  Before  the  mountains  were  loin — we  put 
the  emphasis  on  this  word — before  Thou 
hfxdst  formed  the  earth  or  the  woild  "  :  The 
translation  of  the  second  clause  is  inadequate, 
and  too  suggestive  of  bare  mechanical  or 
outside  fabrication.  The  verb  employed  is 
wholly  and  strikingly  generative,  and  the 
idea  of  formation  it  denotes  must  correspond 
to  it.^     It  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the 

'  Had  the  woitl  employed  been  the  more  outward 
or  seemingly  mechanical  term  of  formation,  like 
*)V*  or  ncrv,  the  idea  would  have  been  the  same. 
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pangs  of  child-birth,  from  the  primary  signifi- 
cance of  twisting,  thence  Trrithing,  struggle, 
iortitre,  just  as  the  latter  word  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  tarqueo.  Hence,  in  the  next 
stage,  it  becomes  a  general  term  for  parturi- 
tion, from  which  the  translation  is  diiect  to 
that  of  production,  or  physical  birth.  But 
the  writliing,  struggling,  ngonizing  sense  ever 
adheres  to  it  in  all  its  applications.  It  is  pro- 
duction with  labour,  with  overcoming  strength 
exerted  against  resisting  forces.  The  old 
Greek  and  Latin  translators  read  the  Hebrew 
word  without  vowels,  and  regarded  it  as 
passive,  with  the  third  person  feminine  pre- 
formative  instead  of  the  second  person  mas- 
culine. Hence  they  rendered  :  "  before  were 
formed  or  generated,  yiyyriSiivui,  the  earth 
and  the  world."  The  Syriac  makes  **  earth  " 
the  subject,  and  yet  renders  it  actively : 
'*  Before  earth  travailed  in  the  birth,"  keeping 
up  the  same  figure  that  is  used  in  respect  to 
the  mountains.  With  the  established  Maso- 
retic  punctuation,  the  only  maintainable  ren- 
dering is  that  which  takes  it  as  active,  with 
Deity  for  the  subject,  and  yet  giving  it 
the  common  travailuig  or  parturitive  sense : 
"  Before  the  mountains  were  born,  yea,  before 
Thou  didst  travail  in  birth  with  the  earth  or 
the  world,  from  olam  to  olam,  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  art  Thou,  O  God."  It  is  an 
awful  figure ;  the  anthropopathism  is,  indeed, 
a  most  bold  and  startling  one ;  ^  but  a  tre- 
mendous idea  was  demanding  utterance,  and 

though  less  vividly  expressed .  For  Scripture  some- 
times seems  to  reverse  its  language :  ''Before  I 
formed  thee"  {fashumedf  ^niV^),  it  was  said  of 
Jeremiah.  Here  an  undoubted  aenerative  process 
b  represented  as  a  direct  work.  So  the  "pMsessiitg 
the  reins,"  the  **  overshadowiog  in  the  womb*'  (the 
quickening)y  and  the  **/ashiamnrf  of  the  members,'' 
m  Psalm  cxxxix. 

1  By  giving  the  verb  here  the  passive  punctuation, 
and  regarding  ^  earth"  as  the  subject,  taken  in  the 
feraiuiue,  we  avoid  the  anthropopathism  tliat  some 
might  deem  offensive  :  "  Before  the  earth  travailed 
in  the  throes  of  parturitimJ*  But  it  is  the  same 
great  idea  of  immense  forces  stru^ling  in  the  womb 
of  generation.  The  boldest  rendering,  however,  is 
not  only  the  most  grammatical,  but  most  clearly  in 
tlie  style  of  Scripture.  So  God's  love  is  compared 
to  a  mother's  yearning  affection  for  her  offspring 
(Isaiah  xlix.  15).  There  is  the  same  startling  ngure 
m  Deut.  xxxii.  18 :  "  The  Rock  tliat  begat  thee, 
the  God  that  bare  thee."  In  the  second  clause  it  is 
the  participle  of  this  same  verb  (meholel),  and  there 
is  the  same  idea  of  diMculty^  God's  travailing  as  in 
the  birth,  with  the  rebellions  and  refractory  Israel, 
requirinc^the  strongest  resources  Of  His  grace,  as 
here  of  His  power  in  nature. 


the  soul  of  the  prophet,  the  **  Man  of  God,"" 
as  he  iff  called  in  the  title  of  this  very  old 
psalm,  was  labouring  to  bring  it  forth.  It 
is  the  birth  travail  in  the  production  of  Iho 
world,  and  that,  strange  as  the  thought  may 
appear,  ascribed  to  Deity  !  If  it  is  an  "  ac- 
commodation," as  some  would  call  it,  an  aid 
to  our  effort  at  conceiving  the  ineffable,  then 
let  us  be  humbly  accommodated  by  it : 

Before  the  hiDs  were  bom,  or  earth 

The  throes  of  life  had  known. 
From  world  to  world,  art  Thou,  0  God ; 

Immovable  Thy  throne. 

For  emotional  grandeur ;  for  the  feeling  that 
comes  from  the  **  Living  Word,"  and  without 
which  thought  and  knowledge  are  dead,  what 
are  miocene,  and  pliocene,  and  eocene,  and 
the  frigid  decimals  of  the  geological  notation^ 
to  the  power  of  language  like  this  ]  There 
Uj  too,  an  awful  suggestiveness  in  the  figure. 
It  brings  up  the  idea  of  mighty  forces  in 
nature,  of  convulsive  throes,  of  immense 
strugglings,  of  Titanic  resistances,  of  a  terribla 
ungovemableness  in  the  chaotic  and  irrational 
material,  as  though  rebelling  against  the 
Logos,  the  Divine  Word  or  Reason,  seeking 
to  penetrate  it  with  its  formative,  creating 
power,  to  infuse  into  it  its  spermatic  ideas,, 
and  to  throw  over  it  the  bridle  and  "the 
reign"  of  Law. 

A  similar  feeling  of  vastness  takes  posses- 
sion of  us  as  we  read  Proverbs  viii.  22 — 31, 
or  the  sublime  description  of  the  Hypostatic 
Wisdom,  its  eternal  generation,  its  everlasting" 
going  forth  in  the  ideal  structure  of  the 
worlds.  What  a  mountain  of  grandeur  doe& 
it  display  as  it  so  suddenly  rises  upon  us 
from  the  comparatively  lower  plain  of  thia 
ethical  book  1  There  is  much  of  the  same 
language  we  find  in  Psalm  xc,  whilst 
there  still  more  vividly  presents  itself  tho 
thought  of  stages  of  antiquity  going  far  back^ 
one  after  the  other,  to  that  most  ancient  date 
of  all  when  Wisdom  was  alone  with  God,  the 
First  Bom  irpo  rCtv  aiuvioy,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  His  creative  ways.  We  recognize  in  it 
the  choral  anthem  of  Genesis,  with  its  key- 
note of  ineffable  times.  There  is  the  same 
thought  of  great  successions,  of  an  organic 
structure,  like  a  cr/aic,  a  building,  rising 
stage  after  stage  to  its  completion.  The 
Word  and  the  architectonical  Wisdom  are 
one.  It  is  not  only  the  commanding,  the 
fiat-giving  voice,  but  the  shaping,  organizing, 
harmonizing  agent,  ''rejoicing  ever  before 
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Him,  and  whose  delight  was  with  the  sons 
of  men."  Day  after  rfay,  yo»i,  yow,  is  He  re- 
presented as  contemplating  this  rising  struc- 
ture until  its  consummation  in  humanity,  in 
the  heings  who  were  to  bear  His  image,  as 
He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and 
whom  He  had  *'  loved  before  the  foundations 
of  the  world."  The  word  day  occurs  here 
also;  but  were  the  passage  read  by  itself, 
no  one  would  ever  think  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  language  re- 
pels it. 

The  thoughts  dn  which  we  have  been 
dwelling,  the  ideas  of  succession,  of  genera- 
tion, of  struggle,  of  birth  travail,  of  strong 
resistance,  are  no  less  visible  in  the  remark- 
able descriptions  at  the  close  of  the  Book  of 
Job.  As  in  the  representations  of  the  Psalm- 
ist the  mountains  and  the  earth  are  borUf  so 
here  the  sea  has  its  natal  period.  There  are 
more  striking  poetical  accompaniments,  but 
it  is  the  same  figure  of  birth,  generation, 
genesis,  ^^aic,  fiatura,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  early  contemplative  language,  and,  as 
before  remarked,  has  become  fixed,  formed, 
fossilized,  as  it  were,  and  unemotional,  in 
philosophical  and  scientific  speech.  The  sea 
issues  from  the  womb  of  the  great  evolution ; 
for  to  what  else  can  the  mighty  figure  refer  1 
It  is  niurscd  like  the  infant ;  the  araphel,  the 
primeval  darkness,  is  its  swathing  band. 
But  it  is  an  infant  full  of  mighty  energies. 
As  it  grows  in  strength,  it  becomes  a  most 
stubborn  and  rebellious  power.  It  is  well- 
nigh  ungovernable.  It  even  seems  to  tax 
the  Almighty  strength:  "When  I  troke 
over  it  My  law."  There  is  immense  force  in 
the  language  as  thus  most  literally  rendered. 
Our  version :  "  When  I  broke  up  for  it  its 
decreed  place,"  comes  near  to  it,  but  changes 
the  figure,  adding  the  idea  of  place  to  that 
of  law,  or  decree^  clearly  expressed  by  the 
word,  as  Jerem.  xxxi.  35,  "  the  laws  of  the 
moon  and  stars;"  Job  xxxviii.  33,  "the 
laws  of  the  Heaven  and  the  earth,"  and  else- 
where, "  the  law  of  the  rain."  It  falls  short, 
too^of  the  significance  of  the  preposition, 
TTT,  «  upon  "  or  "  over  it"  The  verb  is  a 
very  common  one,  with  a  very  uniform  signifi- 
cance, but  it  sounds  so  strange  here,  that 
commentators  have  been  far  out  of  their  way 
to  get  for  it  the  senae  of  decistoii*  which  it 
never  inilj  has,  eitli^  in  the  Hehfew  or  in 
the  Anbic  Umbreit  shows  great  inaenai- 
Inlity  to  the  grandeur  of  the  passage,  when 


he  attempts  to  get  for  it  the  sense  of  measvr- 
ing,  Schlottmann,  the  best  of  the  comment- 
ators on  Job,  gives  the  true  force  of  the 
word  :  "  There  is  in  this  verb  taz?,"  he  says^ 
"the  idea  of  immense  force."  He  finds  in 
the  passage  the  figure  of  "  an  almighty  power 
opposing  itself  to  the  stubborn  force  of  the 
young  sea  striving  to  extend  itself  towards 
the  infinite."  The  poetry  is  in  the  reversal 
of  the  figure  we  should  expect.  It  is  law- 
dashed,  or  dashing  itself,  against  the  sea — the 
strongest  mode  of  representing  the  ungovern- 
able sea  dashing  itself  against  law,  and  re- 
duced by  it  to  the  limits  God  has  assigned. 
It  has  tbe  same  picture  of  struggle  as  is  pre- 
sented in  the  parturitive  language  of  F^m 
xc. ; — an  anthropopathism,  indeed,  but  furn- 
ishing the  strongest  expressions  for  the  fact 
of  mighty  forces  in  the  early  natures.  It 
gives  us  most  vividly  the  idea  of  a  real  law, 
a  real  causality,  instead  of  a  train  of  shadowy 
sequences  such  as  a  veiy  late,  as  well  as  a 
very  old,  philosophy  would  represent  natare 
as  being. 

Psalm  civ.  is  full  of  similar  ideas.  Tho 
creative  periods  are  evidently  in  the  writer's 
mind,  as  is  admitted  by  Hupfeld,  one  of 
the  most  rationalizing  commentators.  Vast 
eventualities  are  there,  but  there  is  not  the 
slenderest  suggestion  of  their  brevity,  or  of 
any  solar  day  measurement  The  impres- 
sion is  all  the  otlier  way.  Sublimity,  vast- 
ness  in  time  and  space,  successive  stage;*  of 
life,  in  the  waters,  in  the  earth,  in  the  air — 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  earth,  the 
covering  deep,  "  the  mountains  going  up,  the 
valleys  going  down,"  till  they  find  "the 
places  appointed  for  them."  The  soul  swells 
with  these  vast  conceptions,  the  canvas  seems 
to  dilate,  but  the  narrow  time  idea  nowhere 
appears;  should  it  be  forced  into  it,  it  would 
be  like  a  collapsing  of  the  whole  picture.  Its 
absence  from  such  a  painting  can  only  bo 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
writer  of  the  Psalm  derived  no  such  thought 
from  his  inspinng  model.  Other  passages 
might  be  examined  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  purpose,  but  our  present  limits 
will  not  permit.  My  readers  will  not  mis- 
understand the  ground  or  reason  of  this 
course  of  argument.  It  is  not  the  al)S'lute 
verity  either  of  the  Scriptural,  orof  any  scien- 
tific view,  as  compax«d  wiiJi  each  other,  u  ith 
which  we  are,  in  the  first  place,  concerned. 
The  beginnings,  and  processes  of  creation,  in 
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their  interior  causalities,  are  ineffable  things. 
They  are  linked  with  the  infinite,  and  must 
transcend  the  finite  understanding.  It  is 
only  shadows  that  we  can  see  in  the  best 
representations  of  them  as  adapted  to  our 
minds.  The  Scriptural  and  the  scientific 
may  present  a  general  outline  parallelism, 
but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  former  to  say 
that  both  will  doubtless  require  supplement- 
ing, when  we  cease  *'  to  behold  them  as  in  a 
mirror  enigmatically,"  or  if  we  are  ever 
brought  face  to  face  with  these  d^prira,  these 
now  unutterable  and  inconceivable  facts  of 
time-transcending  origin.  In  all  that  is  here 
said,  the  design  has  simply  been  to  meet 
that  objection  drawn  from  astronomy  and 
geology,  or  the  later  knowledge  of  the  cosmos, 
which  I  have  unyieldingly  kept  in  mind. 
It  takes  this  shape  :  The  view  of  things  de- 
rived from  the  Scriptures  is  narrow;  the 
creative  account  is  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
advance  of  science  with  its  expansions  of 
time  and  space.  Now  which  is  really  the 
grander  viewl  That  is  the  question.  Do 
the  conceptions  of  the  Bible,  or  those  that 
may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  it,  narrow 
the  mind ;  or  do  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
carry  it  to  a  height  where  induction  falters, 
or  utterly  fails  to  follow?  The  question  is 
not,  which  gives  us  the  most  of  fact  know- 
ledge, or  fact  sequence,  or  of  a  dead  mathe- 
matical science  never  getting  beyond  the 
bare  facts  of  force  and  motion  endlessly 
repeated,  but  which  most  vividly  reveals  to 
lis,  in  its  grand  paintings,  the  true  causality, 
the  real  law  of  lifel  Which  presents  the 
fiublimer  view,  the  correlation  of  forces,  or 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Logos?  Let 
this  be  kept  in  view  as  the  true  issue  and 
the  true  mode  of  stating  it. 

What,  then,  are  the  true  ideas  given  to 
us  in  the  First  of  Genesis  as  expressed  in 
that  old  and  peculiar  language  ?  They  are : 
Ist,  Creation,  or  the  causing  that  to  be  which 
before  was  not»  whether,  in  so  saying,  regard 
be  had  to  the  idea,  the  essential  form,  or  to 
the  matter.  2nd,  Creation  by  God  a  personal 
and  designing  power.  3rd,  Creation  by  the 
Word,  the  Logos,  or  informing  Reason,  the 
Bible  mode  of  representing  what  science 
would  unmeaningly  style  creation  by  law,  or 
rather  evolution  itself  the  law,  however 
things  may  be  evolved.  4th,  Creation  in 
time.  5th,  An  outline  representation  of 
creation  in  six  principal  times.     6th,  Cre- 


ation by  successions,  generations,  births,  or 
the  bringing  forth  of  one  thing,  or  one  state 
of  things,  out  of  another.  7th,  Progressive 
creation,  each  step  an  advance  on  the  one 
preceding,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stages 
of  being, — ^an  idea  which  science  has  borrow- 
ed, but  which  her  inductions  cannot  prove, 
though  they  often  seem  to  contradict  8th, 
The  repeated  declaration  at  each  stage, "  and 
it  was  so,"  or  it  became  firm,  established, 
securing  the  permanent  continuance  of  each 
new  word,  thus  making  a  reality  of  that  idea 
of  law  of  which  science  talks  so  much,  but 
for  which  in  her  bare  fact  causality,  she  can 
find  no  real  basis. 

These  are  the  essential  ideas  of  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  creation.  Science  may 
worthily  occupy  herself  with  tracing  and 
filling  up,  but  can  never  reach,  much  less 
transcend  them. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  Mosaic  account  of 
creation,  as  it  is  called,  because  it  has  become 
the  main  target  of  modem  scepticism.  An 
affectation  of  contempt  has  been  added  to 
deadly  hostility.  It  is  too  narrow,  the  time 
has  gone  by  for  any  longer  belief  in  it.  The 
changes  are  rung  in  this  way  throughout  our 
literary  world.  Ignorance  is  constantly  re- 
iterating it;  the  young  mind  especially  is 
overcome  by  the  sheer  impudence  of  its 
repetition.  But  the  objection  is  not  confined 
to  the  creation  narrative.  The  Bible,  it  is 
said,  is  narrow  thronghout.  It  is  confined 
to  the  idea  of  one  world  in  space,  our  little 
earth.  It  knows,  moreover,  but  one  world 
in  time,  the  single  earthly  epoch,  not  long 
ago  starting  out  of  nothingness,  with  a 
blank  undivided  ante  past  eternity  immedi- 
ately preceding,  then  a  narrow  isthmus  of 
time  close  shut  in  on  the  other  side  by  a 
similar  blank  of  undivided  duration.  In 
opposition  to  this  I  would  present  the  greater 
time  aspect  of  the  Bible  as  revealed  in  its 
great  seonic  words,  to  which  due  attention 
has  not  been  given  by  many  commentators^ 
as  they  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  scientists,  and  the  literary  men,  who  are 
so  fond  of  making  these  charges  of  narrow- 
ness. The  Olamic  words,  as  I  would  style 
them,  have  not  only  been  too  much  over- 
looked in  our  Biblical  study,  but  some  of 
their  most  remarkable  peculiarities  have  been 
covered  up  by  genend  expressions  in  our 
modem  translations.  Of  these,  it  may  be 
said  that  none  of  them  exhibit  that  startling 
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force  these  words  carry  \ntli  them  in  their 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  in  the  older 
yersions,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sjriac.  The 
reference  is  to  what  may  be  called  the  iconic 
words  of  Scripture,  the  terms  of  duration 
undefined  by  any  ordinary  chronological 
measurements,  or  used  as  transcending  time 
altogether.  One  feature  of  this  class  of 
words,  as  distinguished  from  anything  cor- 
responding to  them  in  modern  speech,  pre- 
sents itself  in  their  remarkable  plural  forms, 
80  vivid  in  the  original,  but  so  disguised,  in 
our  translation,  under  the  vague  adjectives, 
eternal  and  everlasting,  A  necessity  of 
human  thinking  brings  into  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  in  the  other  earliest  tongues,  a 
word  for  a  time  or  times  transcending  his- 
tory, and  incommensurable  by  astronomical 
phenomena.  It  is  in  Hebrew  the  word  dViI^, 
rendered  age,  Greek  alwr,  sieculnm^  ceoiu 
and  denoting  a  world,  or  world  time,  though 
sometimes  hyperbolically  applied  to  long 
historical  periods.  In  its  more  essential 
sense,  however,  as  used  in  the  course  of  the 
Scriptural  development,  and  especially  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  means  times  tran- 
scending the  historical  earthly  movement, 
whether  regarded  as  known  or  unknown. 
With  its  plural  UxSt^  especially,  though  so 
often  disregarded  in  the  translation,  it  brings 
before  us  the  great  times  of  the  absolute 
kingdom  of  God;  as  in  Psalm  xa  already 
quoted,  where  the  Divine  existence  is 
represented  to  be  ob'D  "pn  dViW,  from 
olam  to  olam,  from  world  to  world,  as  our 
brief  earthly  life  is  from  year  to  year,  or  in 
its  race  aspect,  from  generation  to  generation. 
In  Psal.  cxlv.  13,  its  mighty  plural  is  still 
further  extended  by  a  superlative  word : 
troby  bD  n^'Dbo  ^rrcho^ "  Thy  kingdom  is 
a  kingdom  of  all  eternities,"  an  olam  made 
up  of  all  olams,  a  world  the  complement  of 
all  worlds,  a  magniia  ordo  embracing  all 
periods.  It  is  this  language  which  St.  Paul 
had  in  mind  (1  Tim.  i.  17) :  /3a<nXcwc  tmv 
aiuivbfv,  "  King  of  the  Aeons,"  King  of  the 
worlds,  of  the  world-times ;  "  Kinge  of 
Worldis,"  as  Wickliffe  renders  it  from  the 
Vulgate,  Bex  Seculorum ;  " Malco  deolme" 
King  of  the  worlds,  or  leolam  leolamolemiri, 
for  tJie  world  and  for  the  world  of  worlds^  as 
it  is  given  in  the  sonorous  Syriac.  Our 
version,  'Hhe  King  eternal,"  has  a  grand 
sound,  but  its  vivid  time  significance  is 
greatly  marred  in  the  neglect  of  the  plural 


forms.  In  this  way  are  described  the 
'*  goings  forth  "  of  the  Logos  "  from  the  days 
of  eternity"  (Mic.  v.  1).  It  has  reference 
to  the  birth  of  Him  who  was  to  bo  '*  ruler  in 
Israel,"  "  ruler  in  the  great  kingdom  of  God," 
"  King  of  the  ages,"  though  born  in  one  of 
the  least  citieit,  of  one  of  the  smallest  pro- 
vinces, of  one  of  the  most  diminutive  space 
worlds  of  the  cosmical  universe.  It  was 
spoken  of  Him  who  by  His  personal  union 
with  the  eternal  life-giving,  law-creating, 
order-evolving  Logos,  was  to  introduce  a  new 
evolution  in  humanity,  raising  it  to  a  higher 
sphere  transcending  the  physical,  and  to  a 
brotherhood  of  higher  1)eings  which  nature 
never  could  have  reached,  nor  any  scientific 
induction  made  known. 

The  word  olam,  and  the  corresponding 
New  Testament  aiwr,  are  redupb'catod  and 
retriplicated  to  express  the  absolute  eternity. 
They  are  employed  to  aid  the  human  sense- 
conceiving  faculty  in  its  goings  forth  towards 
that  ineffable  idea,  which  an  abstract  negative 
can  only  name  in  its  unemotional  barrenness. 
In  the  later  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
books  intervening  between  the  old  Jewish 
and  the  New  Testament  canon,  olam  is  used 
for  world,  this  world,  the  other  world,  the 
world  to  come,  worlds  in  general,  as  express- 
ive of  the  malcuth  kol  olamim,  or  kingdom 
of  all  worlds,  according  to  the  language, 
Psal.  cxlv.,  xc,  and  other  passages  in  the 
older  Scripture,  where  the  world-^nse  is 
disguised  in  the  translation.  The  idea  goes 
into  the  Greek  of  the  later  Scripture,  modi- 
fying the  classic  aiuy,  employing  its  plural 
form,  which  is  comparatively  rare  in  classical 
usage,  and  giving  it  the  world  significance 
derived  from  the  Hebrew,  though  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  Greek  poets.  It  is 
thus  that  in  the  New  Testament  ai^*,  aii#rcc» 
are  so  frequently  used  for  worlds,  time 
worlds,  as  distinguished  from  Koafioi,  or 
worlds  in  space — ^a  plural  that  is  never  found 
in  the  sacred  writings.  The  argument  ia 
wholly  untenable  that  this  word  occvfic,  as 
thus  used  in  the  New  Testament,  denotes 
stellar  or  planetary  worlds,  or  astronomical 
spheres  in  any  sense.  From  its  predominant 
usage,  the  Syriac  translators  mistook  it  in 
some  few  cases,  and  the  cosmical  view  be- 
comes still  more  apparent  in  the  later  Hab- 
binical ;  but  it  can  easily  be  traced  to  certain 
crude  scientific  ideas  that  began  to  have  in- 
fluence   upon   ihia    comparatively  modem 
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dialect.  The  expression,  "  time-world"  may 
seem  strange  and  forced,  but  the  idea  was 
very  easy  and  natural  to  the  early  mind.  It 
belongs  more  to  the  interior  thought,  and 
has  less  to  do  with  any  outward  scheme  of 
science,  than  the  space  conception.  Hence 
it  is  less  hindered  in  its  goings  forth  by  the 
limitations  of  our  sense-knowledge.  It  has, 
moreover,  a  solid  foundation  in  the  necessities 
of  the  human  thinking.  A  little  reflection 
shows  us,  that  the  time  of  a  thing  is  as  in- 
herent in  its  reality,  or  its  true  being,  as  the 
portion  of  space  it  occupies,  oi*  the  force 
which  may  be  said  to  constitute  its  dynamical 
entity. 

For  very  clear  proofs,  or  specimens,  of  this 
remarkable  a^nic  language,  I  would  refer  to 
such  passages  as  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  vpo  tQv 
aluiyiayy  before  the  aeons,  before  the  worlds, 
where  the  reference  is  unmistakably  to  ante- 
terrene,  ante-mundane  things  :  "  The  wisdom 
of  God  in  a  mystery  " — "  the  hidden  mystery 
ordained  before  the  worlds  " — the  moral  or 
spiritual  kingdom,  with  its  developments, 
existing  before  the  physical  worlds,  and  as 
the  basis  of  their  manifestation  in  time  and 
space :  PnaikivQ  rwy  aluvwv,  **  king  of  the 
worlds  "  (1  Tim.  i  17),  before  referred  to : 
Kara  wpoOeaty  rtSy  alufywrf  ''  the  design  of 
the  worlds"  (Eph.  iii.  11):  "To  Him  be 
glory  during  all  the  generations  of  the  world 
of  the  worlds,*'  ei'c  vatra^  rac  yeyeac  rov 
uliovoc  T(Sy  aiwytoyf  the  world  that  is  made 
up  of  all  worlds,  all  time  successions,  all  the 
rniVun,  or  "  generations  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,"  all  the 'evolutions  of  all  the  eter- 
nities. There  is  the  language  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Logos  (Heb.  i.  2)  :  **  By  whom 
He  made  the  worlds^  the  aeons."     Again, 


"By  faith  we  understand  that  the  altSyac, 
the  worlds,  the  world  times,  were  set  in 
order  by  the  Word  of  God,"  the  architectoni- 
cal  wisdom  of  Pro  v.  viii.  and  Heb.  xi.  3. 
"To  God  the  Only  Wise,  be  glory,  and 
greatness,  and  might,  and  dominion,  for  all 
worlds  of  worlds,'*  dc  wciiTac  rovs  aliSyac 
TiSyaiutyioy  (Jude  25;  Eev.  vii.  12).  "And 
He  shall  reign  tig  alwyac  riiy  aiiuraiv,  for 
ever  and  for  evermore,"  through  all  the 
eternities  of  the  eternities.  We  ask  again  : 
What  are  miocene  and  pliocene,  and 
eocene ;  what  are  Prof.  Thompson's  inter- 
minable rows  of  idealess  and  conceptionless 
decimals ;  what  are  our  millions  and  billions, 
and  billions  of  billions ;  what  are  they  all 
for  emotional  effect  as  compared  with  the 
living  ideas  that  agitate  us  in  the  utterance 
of  the  ancient  words,  and  their  sublime 
reverberations  1  It  is  like  the  barren  x  y  z 
of  a  frigid  algebraic  computation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  endless  re-echoings  of  Handel's 
Hallelujah  Chorus. 

The  power  of  this  mighty  Scripture  lan- 
guage consists  in  the  fact  of  its  being  so  far 
above  all  earthly  divisions,  leaving  them  so 
far  behind,  not  merely  in  numerical  estimate, 
but  in  the  power  of  thought  they  represent. 
In  distinction  from  dead  formulas,  or  dead 
facts,  they  are  living  ideas ;  they  belong  to 
God's  great  kingdom  of  life  and  spirit.  They 
carry  the  soul  with  them  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  greater  chronology,  the  world  of 
worlds,  to  which  all  physical  worlds  of  space 
and  time,  all  purely  physical  evolutions,  are 
wholly  subordinate,  and  from  connection  with 
which,  as  I  have  said  before, — but  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated, — they  derive  all  theitf 
value. 


'$fstt&  an  i)^6  4lasptl 


By  Joel  Jones,  LL.D. 
(Co7itinued  from  page  183.) 


Matt,  t.,  yi.,  vii.  These  chapters  are  to  be 
leferred  to  our  Lord's  functions  as  a  preacher 
of  the  law.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  chapters,  they  form  a  complete 
proof  of  His  MessiBhship,  and  for  that  pur- 


pose they  are  introduced  in  this  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  the  Evangelist, 
explained  in  the  note  on  Matt.  i.  1.  It  is 
purely  a  1^1  discourse,  adapted  to  the 
economy  of  law  then  in  force,  without  a 
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single  allusion  to  the  way  of  salvation  by 
grace,  through  faith  in  Christ,  but  charac- 
terized by  a  Divine  elevation  and  purity, 
which  has  commanded  the  admiration  even 
of  sceptical  writers.  It  is  in  fact  the  perfect 
law  of  the  kingdom  He  preached  (ver.  48), 
applied  to  men  in  the  state  of  apostasy,  as 
most  of  the  particular  precepts  prove  (vers. 
11,  12,  21,  22,  23,  31,  32,  39,  40,  &c.). 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  although  the 
Lord  did  not  assume  the  title  or  character  of 
Christ,  He  represented  Himself  as  having 
come  to  fulfil  the  law  (ver.  17),  and  as  one 
who  would  be  addressed,  Lord,  Lord,  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  having  power  to  receive 
into,  and  exclude  from,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (vii  21,  23).  The  miracles  He  had 
performed  proved  His  right  to  the  character 
Ho  claimed,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
sublimity  and  excellence  of  His  doctrine. 
The  people  were  astonished  at  the  majesty 
of  His  demeanour  and  the  authority  with 
which  He  delivered  His  precepts.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  discourse  we  do  not  propose 
to  comment  upon,  except  a  few  which  cast 
light  upon  some  topics  which  will  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader  hereafter. 

Matt.  v.  17.  "Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  destroy"  (dissolve  the  obligations 
of)  'Hhe  law  or  the  prophets.  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil "  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

The  burden  of  the  prophets,  we  are  taught 
by  St.  Peter,  is  the  restitution  of  all  things 
(Acts  iii.  21,  24;  see  note).  Their  predic- 
tions extend  to  the  whole  futurity  of  the 
earthy  and  of  man  as  the  inhabitant  thereof 
(Ps.  cxv.  16 ;  xxxvii.  11 ;  Matt.  v.  5).  The 
law  was  ordained  as  a  means  to  that  end 
(Heb.  X.  1;  Col.  ii.  17;  Gal.  iii.  19);  and 
for  that  reason,  the  whole  of  it,  not  excepting 
its  minutest  requirements,  must  be  fulfilled. 
Hence  our  Lord  added  with  a  solemn  assever- 
ation— 

Verse  18.  "Till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle -shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfiUed." 

These  verses,  therefore,  are  very  compre- 
hensive, and  to  understand  their  meaning 
fully,  we  must  be  able  to  comprehend  not 
only  all  that  the  prophets  have  foretold,  but 
all  that  the  law,  in  all  its  parts,  moral, 
ceremonial,  and  typical,  foreshadows  or  re- 
quires. For  the  law  is  not  only  preceptive 
but  predictive ;  and  its  preceptive  parts,  as 


before  observed,  are  Bubordinate  to  the  pi^ 
dictive,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  a  means  to 
an  end.  Hence  they  are  often  spoken  of 
conjunctively,  as  m  this  place.  (See  Matt, 
xi.  13;  Luke  xvi.  16.)  Hence,  too,  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  which  were  typically 
shown  by  the  sacrifices  appointed  by  the 
law,  are  joined  with  the  universal  glory  that 
should  follow,  which  the  prophets  so  much 
delight  to  dwell  upon  (1  Pet.  i.  11).  The 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  sab- 
batical year  (Lev.  xxv. ;  Deut.  xv.),  and  the 
duties  connected  therewith,  is  another  ex- 
ample. The  separation  of  the  seventh  year 
as  a  rest,  and  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
sixth  year,  typically  set  forth  good  things  to 
come,  which  were  more  explicitly  announced 
by  the  prophets  (Heb.  iv.  4,  9). 

For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  r^^ard  these 
words  of  the  Saviour  as  intended  to  intimate 
merely  a  change  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  or  the 
abolition  of  ordinances  and  the  institution 
of  a  more  spiritual  worship  (John  iv.  23), 
although  these  were  included,  but  as  having 
respect  to  His  perfected  work,  when  He  shall 
have  fulfilled  all  things  written  in  the  law 
and  in  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms  concern- 
ing Himself  (Luke  xxiv.  44 ;  see  1  Cor.  xv. 
24^28).  Yet  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  was  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
these  words  concealed  a  mystery,  which 
could  be  understood  only  by  subsequent 
events  and  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit', 
through  the  apostles,  after  the  ascension  and 
glorification  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

According  to  the  foregoing  interpretation 
of  these  verses,  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  restoration  and  conversion  of  Israel,  and 
the  establishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in 
outward  and  visible  glory  over  the  whole 
earth,  were  within  the  Saviour's  meaning. 
(See  notes  on  Matt.  ii.  18,  citing  Jer.  xxxL 
15;  Luke  xxiv.  25,  26;  Acts  iii.  19,  21— 
23.)  For  these  were  among  the  great  things 
which  the  prophets  had  foretold.  We  add, 
that  even  now  Ho  is  as  really  and  truly 
fulfilling,  from  His  mediatorial  throne,  the 
prophecies  concerning  Himself  as  when  Ho 
was  a  man  of  sorrows  on  the  earth. 

In  explaining  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
especially  those  which  respect  His  office  and 
work,  the  largest  sense  we  can  conceive  of 
falls  immeasurably  below  the  fulness  of  His 
own  conception.     By  not  attending  to  this 
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consideiation  (which  may  be  safely  assumed 
ss  a  rule  of  interpretation),  we  fail  of  much 
of  the  instruction  we  might  otherwise  receive. 
Against  error  arising  from  defective  views  of 
Divine  truth,  we  should  ever  be  upon  our 
^ard ;  because  from  such  often  spring  errors 
of  perversion,  and  the  denial  of  other  import- 
ant if  not  essential  truths  which  are  plainly 
revealed. 

Matt.  v.  34.  "But  I  say  unto  you, 
Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
Ciod's  throne ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  His 
footstool;  neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is 
ihe  city  of  the  Great  King  "  (Ps.  xlviiL  2). 

The  institution  of  the  oath  is  a  proof  and 
a  consequence  of  man's  apostasy  from  God. 
If  all  men  were  perfectly  holy,  and  the  will 
of  God  done  universally  by  all  on  earth,  as 
it  is  in  heaven,  no  purpose  or  occasion  to  be 
served  by  au  oath  could  arise.  A  man's 
word  would  be  as  sure  a  warrant  for  belief 
as  his  oath.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  holy 
beings  who  surroimd  the  throne  of  God 
confirm  their  communications  to  each  other 
by  an  oath,  or  need  to  do  so  1 

The  necessity  of  an  oath  for  confirmation 
{Hob.  vL  16),  Cometh  from  the  evil,  or  deceit- 
fulness,  of  men's  natures,  and  this  appears  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Saviour  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  verse.  But  the  law  of  the  kingdom, 
of  which  this  precept  is  a  part,  requires  of 
men  that  they  should  be  perfect  in  their 
natures  and  conduct,  even  as  God  Himself  is 
perfect  (Matt.  v.  48).  If  they  were  such, 
%ve  repeat,  they  could  have  no  occasion  to 
swear  at  all.  But  because  men  do  not  and 
cannot  fulfil  the  law  of  God's  kingdom,  by 
reason  of  their  sinful  natures,  the  solemn 
oath,  as  well  as  other  departures  from  the 
strict  requirements  of  this  law  (Matt.  xix.  8, 
see  Acts  xvii  30),  were  permitted  to  them  in 
their  fallen  condition,  until  the  time  of  the 
reformation  or  restitution  of  all  things  in  the 
kingdom  to  come.  Even  God  Himself,  in  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  men  and  the 
habitual  mistrust  of  their  natures,  which 
springs  from  their  fallen  condition,  has  con- 
furmed  His  own  word  with  an  oath,  though  it 
is  impossible  for  Him  to  deceive  (Heb.  vii. 
20—28 ;  Luke  i.  73 ;  Acts  il  30). 

Wo  shall  not  apprehend  the  force  or 
application  of  this  precept  and  of  some  others 
contained  in  this  sublime  discourse,  unless 
we  regard  our  Lord  as  preaching  or  declaring 
the  law   of  the  holy,   heavenly  kingdom, 


which  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for,  as 
yet  to  come.  As  a  rule  of  duty  it  is  now 
and  ever  will  be  binding,  because  men  are 
even  now  and  ever  will  be  bound  to  be 
perfect  But  as  a  rule  of  practice  it  was  not 
enforced  during  the  Levitical  economy,  nor 
was  it  designed  to  be  under  the  present 
Christian  dispensation,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. According  to  this  distinction  we 
explain  James  v.  12.  Judicial  oaths  are 
necessary  to  the  well-being  and  orderly 
government  of  mankind  in  their  present 
fallen  and  imperfect  state.  But  even  these, 
not  less  than  all  profane  oaths,  will  not  be 
allowed  when  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be 
established  on  earth.  The  j udicial  affirmation 
appears  to  be  as  much  within  the  spirit  of 
this  precept  as  the  oath. 

Matt.  vi.  9,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven"  (ITdrcp  iffjwy  b  kv  toiq  ovpavdig).  In 
the  original  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  we  find  the  plural  heaveiis,  which 
our  critics,  with  general  if  not  one  consent, 
consider  a  Hebraism.  It  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  the  plural  is  here  used  with  the 
design  to  convey  an  allusion  to  the  omni- 
presence of  the  Father.  By  heavens  we  are 
to  understand  the  whole  creation  (Gen.  i.  1), 
the  universal  system  of  suns  and  planets 
established  in  their  ordei's,  in  illimitable 
space ;  and  we  address  the  Father  as  filling 
them  all  by  His  presence,  and,  of  course,  as 
present  with  us.  These  form  the  Father's 
(ohcia,  John  xiv.  2)  house  or  dwelling-place. 
(See  Camerarius  and  Theopln/lact  on  John 
xiv.  2.)  The  same  allusion  is  conveyed  in 
Heb.  iii.  4,  "Every  house  is  builded  by  some 
one,  but  He  that  built  all  things  " — all  worlds, 
as  a  house  or  dwelling-place  for  Himself — 
"is  God."  The  same  designation,  or  de- 
scription of  the  Father,  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (see  v.  16,  45,  48 ; 
vi.  1,  9;  vii.  11,  21;  x.  32,  33;  xii.  50; 
xviii.  10),  and  always  with  evident  allusion 
to  the  same  Divine  attribute.  The  word  is 
also  used  by  him  in  the  singular  (see  vi.  10, 
20),  when  no  such  reference  is  intended,  or 
where  the  limited  nature  of  the  subject 
forbids  the  plural  sense.  To  call  such  ex- 
pressions Hebraisms  does  not  signify  much. 
The  Jew  might  with  equal  propriety  call  our 
form  (in  the  singular)  a  Gent iU sin.  The 
question  is,  which  form  of  expression  is  best 
adapted  to  tlie  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
most  accurately  sets  forth  the  idea  intend<ed 
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to  he  Bigiiified?  If  it  should  be  said  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  had  no  adequate  or 
correct  idea  of  astronomy,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded. But  the  words  of  Scripture  were  all 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  words 
under  consideration  were  uttered  by  Him 
who  made  all  things,  and  certainly  had  no 
need  of  the  teachings  of  human  wisdom  or 
science. 

Matt.  vi.  10.  ^*  Thy  kingdom  come ;  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

These  petitions  are  very  comprehensive. 
They  imply  much  more  than  most  who  repeat 
them  suppose.  At  the  time  they  were  dictated 
they  implied  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  His  resurrection  and  ascension  to 
glory :  for  these  were  the  Divinely  appointed 
means  for  restoring  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
this  earth.  They  still  imply  the  filling  up 
and  completion  of  His  elect  church  and  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  to  destroy  the 
man  of  sin  and  purge  the  earth  of  its  abomin- 
ations. But,  what  we  msh  especially  to 
remark,  they  are  conclusive  evidence  of  God's 
determinate  purpose  and  counsel.  The 
Saviour  certainly  would  not  have  dictated 
petitions  for  things  which  the  Father  had  not 
designed  to  accomplish,  or  rather  had  designed 
never  to  accomplish.  (See  Acts  xv.  18.) 
We  conclude,  then,  from  this  prayer,  that  the 
curee  of  God  shall  be  removed  from  the  earth. 
The  creature — physical  nature,  all  the  irra- 
tional tribes  as  well  as  man — shall  be  de- 
livered from  the  bondage  of  the  curse,  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  be  destroyed,  and  mankind, 
as  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  will  bo  restored 
to  perfect  holiness  and  communion  with  God. 
Less  than  these  cannot  give  reality  to  these 
petitions.  "VVo  learn  from  them  also  the 
largeness,  the  perfection,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour's  work.  What  orb  in  the  universe 
will  be  more  glorious  than  this,  when  these 
petitions  shall  be  fully  granted  1  Will  He 
then,  afterwards,  annihilate  or  utterly  destroy 
it  with  another  curse  (Mai.  iv.  6)?  Why 
this,  rather  than  any  other,  in  which  His  will 
is  done  as  perfectly  as  in  heaVen,  where  His 
throne  is  1  This  petition,  then,  proves  also 
the  perpetuity  of  the  earth  as  a  dwelling- 
place  for  man  (Matt.  v.  5 ;  Ps.  cxv.  16). 

Matt.  vm.  2,  3.  "And  behold  a  leper 
came  and  worshipped  Him,  saying.  Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And 
Jesus  put  forth  His  hand  and  touched  him, 
saying,  I  will :  Be  thou  clean." 


The  miracles  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  23, 
appear  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Saviour 
of  His  own  accord,  without  having  been  asked 
to  perform  them.  (See  John  v.  7, 13, 14.)  The 
immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  them  was, 
to  spread  His  fame,  and  induce  others  from 
far  and  near  to  bring  their  sick  to  Him  for 
ciu:e  (iv.  24).  Xo  mention,  however,  is  made 
of  the  faith  of  those  whom  he  healed,  nor  da 
we  suppose  it  was  demanded  in  all  cases  as  a 
prerequisite.  They  were  the  appointed  proofs 
of  the  presence  (irapovaia)  of  the  kingdom 
which  the  Lord  preached  (see  Matt.  xi.  4,  5, 
John  XV.  24),  and  they  are  mentioned  in 
almost  immediate  connection  with  His  pro- 
clamation. It  was  necessary  that  the  proofs 
should  be  exhibited,  irrespectively  of  the 
faith  or  worthiness  of  those  who  received  the 
benefit  of  them  (John  ii.  3 ;  v.  4 — 8 ;  Luke 
vii.  1 1 — 15),  and  in  many  instances,  no  doubt, 
were  so.  It  was  with  this  view,  as  we  suppose, 
the  Evangelist  mentioned,  in  general  terms, 
the  miracles  of  the  Lord,  in  the  place  just 
referred  to.  In  this  chapter  He  resumes  the 
subject  of  miracles,  not  merely  as  a  proof  of 
the  presence  of  the  kingdom,  but  for  the 
further  purpose  of  proving  the  power  of  faith 
in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  The  observa- 
tion is  also  important,  as  showing  the  method 
or  plan  of  the  Evangelist  (See  note  on 
Matt.  i.  1.) 

The  miracle  recorded  in  these  verses  was 
not  publicly  performed,  nor  was  it  intended 
as  a  public  proof  to  the  people ;  for  the  leper 
was  commanded  not  to  tell  it  to  any  man. 
The  motive  of  it  was  mercy  to  the  leper,  and 
the  means  or  medium  of  it  was  the  leper's 
faith.  (See  ix.  23 — 29.)  This  is  a  new  topic, 
and  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  suggest  some 
considerations,  which  are  applicable  to  all 
such  cases. 

The  effects  of  faith,  in  the  theological  sense, 
are  wholly  of  a  spiritual  nature.  They  are 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  soul  of  him  who  exer- 
cises it.  Tills  limitation  of  the  power  of 
faith  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  miracles  ;  for  the  outward  visible,  or  rather 
physical,  effects  of  faith,  are  no  longer,  or  at 
most  very  seldom,  seen.  Yet  this  is  a  very 
imperfect  representation  of  the  power  of  faith, 
and  of  the  ends  which  it  is  designed  to  8cr\''e 
in  the  work  of  redemption.  The  miracles 
of  healing  wrought  through  faith,  are  so  many 
examples  of  its  physical  or  outward  effects 
upon  the  bodies  of  men,  and  the  Lord  rei^cat- 
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«dly  ascribes  to  faith  a  power  over  material 
nature  (Matt.  xvii.  20 ;  xxL  21 ;  Mark  xL 
^2,  23 ;  Luke  xvii.  6 ;  see  1  Cor.  xiii.  2 ; 
Heb.  xi.  29,  30).  It  is  in  fact  the  power,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  estab- 
lished medium  for  the  transmission  of 
Divine  power,  in  the  renovation  of  the  whole 
nature  of  man,  of  his  body,  as  well  as  of  his 
soul.  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that 
he  should  not  see  death  (Heb.  xi.  5),  and 
by  their  faith  the  bodies  of  those  of  the 
Lord's  people  who  shall  be  alive  at  His 
coming,  will  be  changed  into  conformity  with 
His  glorious  body,  and  be  caught  up  to  meet 
Him  (1  Cor.  xv.  51 ;  Philip,  iii.  21 ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  17).  By  faith  (we  mean  by  the  term,  an 
abiding  and  implicit  confidence  in,  and 
reliance  upon,  the  Saviour)  will  the  souls  of 
departed  saints  be  invested  with  bodies  of 
glory  and  power  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their 
completed  regeneration  at  the  day  of  the 
LorcUs  coming  (see  footnote  on  Acts  ii.  47) ; 
and  by  the  same  means  will  their  union  to 
Him,  as  their  Head,  be  for  ever  maintained. 
Thus  considered,  faith,  or  that  principle 
(affectio  animoi)  which  has  been  described 
(call  it  confidence,  reliance  upon,  or  trust  in 
Christ,  for  all  the  soul  hopes  for  or  desires, 
as  the  reader  pleases),  is  a  principle  or  law, 
or  an  established  medium  for  the  transmission 
or  action  of  Divine  power  in  the  work  and 
world  of  redemption,  as  really  so  as  what  we 
call  gravitation  is  an  established  law,  or  rule 
of  action,  in  the  universe  of  material  nature ; 
and  one  lesson  these  miracles  of  healing  were 
designed  to  inculcate  is  that  as  the  bodily 
infirmities  and  sicknesses  of  men  were  cured 
throogh  their  faith  in  Jesus,  so  by  the  same 
means  their  bodies  of  sin  and  death  will  be 
transformed  into  bodies  of  life  and  immortal 
glory  at  the  Lord's  comiog. 

It  is  not  an  objection  to  this  view  of  the  uses 
and  effects  of  faith  that  its  first  operation  is 
upon  the  soitl,  in  which  the  work  of  regener- 
ation begins.  In  its  source,  faith  is  a  grace, 
or  a  gift  of  God — a  medium  of  connection 
between  the  soul  and  God,  through  Christ, 
and  a  means  of  spiritual  benefit  in  this  life, 
even  although  no  other  should  be  received. 
These,  however,  are  its  elementary  uses  or 
benefits.  Its  full  power,  as  a  law,  will  be 
developed  only  in  the  world  of  redemption, 
when  the  glorified  saint,  having  been  made 
one  with  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  working  through  this  medium  or  means 


will  find  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  fail, 
of  all  the  Lord  has  said  concerning  the  power 
of  faith  (Matt.  xvii.  20 ;  xxi.  21  j  Mark  xi. 
22,  23). 

Erasmus  regarded  this  miracle  as  teaching 
ly  a  figure,  from  whence,  and  by  what  faith, 
those  diseased  with  the  leprosy  of  soul  should 
seek  a  remedy.^  But  the  typical  import,  as 
we  conceive,  respects  the  body,  and  that  per- 
fect cure  or  relief  from  mortality  and  sin 
which  it  shall  receive  from  the  Lord,  through 
faith,  at  His  coming.  It  yields  the  lesson 
Ei-asmus  derived  from  it,  but  its  typical  im- 
port is  prophetical  of  other  and  greater  things. 

Matt.  viii.  5  — 13.  '*And  when  Jesus 
was  entered  into  Capernaum,  there  came 
unto  Him  a  centurion,  beseeching  Him,"  &c. 
(See  Luke  vii.  1 — 10.) 

The  miracle  we  have  just  considered  was 
performed  on  a  Jewish  leper,  in  answer  to 
his  own  prayer  of  faith.  That  which  the 
Evangelist  has  recorded  in  these  verses,  was 
wrought  through  the  faith  of  a  Gentile,  not 
upon  himself  but  upon  another  person.  The 
reason  for  introducing  the  account  of  it  in 
this  place,  probably  was  to  show  a  diversity 
of  the  operation  of  faith,  and  to  furnish 
another  illustration  of  its  power.  It  was  a 
favour  shown  to  the  centurion,  though  a 
stranger  to  Israel,  in  answer  to  his  faith. 
This  is  expressly  taught.  ''As  thou  hast 
believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee^'  (ver.  13). 
We  are  not  told  that  the  servant  exercised 
faith,  or  was  even  conscious  of  what  his 
Master  was  doing  in  his  behalf.  In  this 
particular,  it  is  like  that  wrought  upon  the 
daughter  of  the  Syrophenician  woman  (^latt. 
XV.  22—28;  Mark  vii.  24—30).  Theso 
examples  teach,  that  in  the  economy  of  the 
kingdom,  the  faith  of  one  person  may  be 
made  the  means  of  conveying  blessings  to 
another,  who  may  not  be  capable  of  exercis- 
ing the  faith  necessary  to  receive  them.  The 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  (Matt.  ix.  18; 
Mark  v.  35,  36 ;  Luke  viii.  41,  60)  is  an 
eminent  example  of  this  power  or  operation 
of  faith,  and  of  the  diffusiveness  of  its  bene- 
fits (James  v.  15).  This  principle  is  fully 
understood  and  recognized  by  the  Church,  in 
respect  to  spiritxud  blessings.  But  the  typi- 
cal import  of  these  bodily  cures,  as  intimated 
at  the  end  of  the  last  note,  suggests  another 

* "  Typo  quodam  docturus  eos,  qui  leprfl  laborarent 
animonun,  unde  et  qua  fide  deberent  remedima 
petere.''    Paraphrasis  in  loco. 
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lessoQ.  In  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming  to 
receive  His  living  elect  (1  Thess.  iv.  17)  who 
can  say  -what  numbers  '^iU  not  receive  eternal 
Hcssings  through  the  faith  of  others  1  Pious 
parents,  surrounded  by  groups  of  children 
(see  Mark  v.  42)  whom  they  have  dedicated 
to  God  by  baptism,  and  for  whom  they  daily 
and  hourly  offer  the  prayer  of  faith — ^will 
these  be  separated]  the  parents  taken  and 
their  little  ones  leftl  Eather  will  not  the 
prayer  of  faith,  like  that  of  the  centurion,  the 
Syrophenician  woman,  and  Jaii'us,  be  heard 
and  answered  (Heb.  xi.  7)1 

The  faith  of  the  centurion  gave  our  Lord 
occasion  to  refer  in  general  terms  to  coming 
events.  His  public  allusions  to  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
were  comparatively  few  and  indistinct,  especi- 
ally towards  the  beginning  of  His  ministry. 
As  He  was  about  to  close  it,  some  of  His 
parables  very  significantly  set  them  forth. 
(See  Matt  xxi.  33—44;  xxii.  1—10.) 

Matt.  viii.  17.  "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet, 
saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare 
our  sicknesses." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  Isa.  liii.  4.  The 
word  translated  vifinm'ties  is  rendered  (a/iap- 
r/cic)  sins  by  the  LXX.,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  that  sense  in  1  Pet.  ii. 
24.  In  the  authorized  English  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  rendered  griefs. 
Grotius  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  word 
admits  both  senses.  The  Evangelist  quotes 
the  prophecy  in  connection  with  the  miracles 
of  healing  which  the  Saviour  performed  upon 
the  sick,  and  persons  possessed  with  devils, 
which  he  says  fulfilled  it.  If  we  regard  these 
miracles  as  typical  of  the  completed  regenera- 
tion of  man  in  his  body  as  well  as  spiritual 
nature  (see  note  on  verses  2,  3),  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  either  the 
Septuagint  with  the  Gospel,  or  the  Evangelist 
with  the  Apostle.  The  cause  or  the  origin  of 
the  infirmities,  griefs,  and  sicknesses,  of  which 
the  prophet  speaks,  is  sin.  Without  bearing 
the  latter,  the  Saviour  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  Divine  plan,  bear  the  former.  Hence 
He  bore  both.  In  the  full  and  perfect  sense 
He  bore  them  on  the  cross,  as  the  apostle 
Peter  expressly  alleges,  and  by  bearing  them. 
He  wrought  out  the  work  of  redemption  of 
man  from  sin  and  all  its  consequences,  moral 
and  physical.  But  these  miracles  of  healing 
■were  not  that  perfect  work.      They  were 


examples,  in  a  comparatively  small  way,  of 
that  perfect,  thorough  work  which  the  Lord 
will  perform  upon  all  His  redeemed  ones 
when  He  will  come  to  receive  them  to  Hinv 
self,  and  inaugurate  His  kingdom  on  earth. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  St.  Mat- 
thew makes  more  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  than  any  of  the  other 
Evangelists — a  proof,  as  it  is  supposed,  that 
he  wrote  his  Gospel  especially  for  the  Jews. 
The  number  of  quotations  which  he  makes  is 
thirty-five. 

Matt.  viii.  20.  "  And  Jesus  saith  to  him, 
The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
nests  [rather  sheltei's],  but  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 

ThQ  denomination,  or  title,  "  Son  of  Man," 
which  our  Lord  here  assumes  and  applies  to 
Himself,  is  taken  from  Ps.  viii.  4.  That 
this  Psalm  has  respect  to  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  is  proved  by  Heb.  iL  8,  9,  where  it  is 
quoted,  and  so  applied.  The  expression 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Gospels,  and 
frequently  in  connection  with  words  which 
denote  also  His  Divine  nature.  (See  Matt, 
xxvi.  45,  and  chap,  xxi  v.)  In  that  Divino 
sense  He  was  understood  by  the  high  priest 
when  questioned  as  to  His  Messiahahip  (Matt, 
xxvi.  64,  G5).  In  His  answer  He  had  allu- 
sion, it  is  probable,  to  Dan.  viL  13,  which 
maybe  regarded  as  a  visionary  representation 
of  the  future  fulfilment  of  the  eighth  Psalm. 
The  frequent  use  of  this  description  or  de* 
signation  of  our  blessed  Lord,  is  designed  to 
inculcate,  among  other  things,  the  truth  that 
He  was  really  and  truly  a  man.  This  was 
essential  to  His  priestly,  as  well  as  kingly 
office  (Heb.  iv.  14, 15).  He  says  of  Himself, 
that  the  Eather  hath  given  Him  authority  to 
execute  judgment,  because  Ho  is  the  Son  of 
Man  (John  v.  27) ;  as  if  His  manhood  were 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  office- 
of  a  judge  over  men ;  and  Paul,  in  his  addres» 
to  the  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  31),  refeis 
pointedly  to  the  manhood  of  Christ  when  he 
says,  **  God  will  judge,  or  rule,  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  (that  is,  by  the 
Adam,  ben  Adam)  whom  He  hath  ordaincd."^ 
(See  1  Cor.  xv.  45—47.) 

What  our  Lord  here  says  of  Himself^ 
shows  the  extreme  poverty  of  His  condition 
as  a  man ;  being  less  provided  for  than  the 
irrational  animals.  The  declaration  was  well 
calculated  to  discourage  the  Scribe,  if  he 
cherished  hopes,  as  perhaps  he  did,  of  wealth 
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or  worldly  greatness,  from  becoming  a  follow- 
er of  the  Lord.     It  does  not  appear  from  the 


narrative  that  he  actually  joined  the  company 
of  the  disciples. 


(To  he  continued.) 


^mmm  geiiberings  iit  i\t  (^pislk  ia  %  ^lomans. 


Bt  Pbovjbssob  Sohaeffsb,  D.D. 


HoMANS  i.  4 :   optoBivTOQ ;   Vulg.  praedesti- 
natus   (the  Vulgate  here  appears  from  the 
prefix  prae-  to  have    been   influenced  by 
an    inferior  var.  lect,,  vpooptaOiirocy  which 
is  found  in  some  Greek  fathers  and  some 
cursive  manuscripts;    other  Greek  fathers, 
£ome  of  the  Latins  (destinatus)  and  the  uncial 
manuscripts,  including  Cod.  Sin.,  sustain  the 
reading  of  the  texttis  receptus) ;  English  ver- 
sion, declared — marginal  reading,  "  Gr.  de- 
termined "  ;  German,  erwiesen  (equivalent  to 
shown,  evinced)  ;  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Geneva, 
Bishops',  declared;  Rheims,  who  teas  pr&- 
destinate  ;  Erasmus,  declarattis ;  Martin  and 
Ostervald,  dedarS,    The  original  word  occurs 
eight  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is 
translated  determined  (Luke  xxii.  22 ;  Acts 
xi.  29 ;  xviL  26),  determinate  (Acts  ii.  23), 
ordained  (Acts  x.  42;   xvii  31),  declared 
(Rom.  i.  4),  limiteth  (opiCu^  Heb.  iv.  7). 
Several  of  these  renderings  are  unfortunate, 
inasmuch  bb  praedestinatus,  declarattis,  etc., 
might  be  applicable  to  an  ordinary  mortal, 
such  as  John  the  Baptist  or  Paul,  to  whom 
a  special  office  was  assigned,  but  would  not 
be  80  appropriate  in  the  case  of  Him  who  was 
the  eternal  "  Son  of  God."     The  same  ob- 
jection applies  to  the  word  "  decreed,"  which 
Stuart  (Comment.),  after  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion, prefers.     Chrysostom,  who  is  high 
authority  in  such  a  case,  takes  the  word  as 
equivalent  to  hixOirroCf  that  is,  shown,  mani- 
fested.    Theophylact  gives  three  equivalent 
terms :  dvo^tt\diyT(K,  fltfiaiwOiyroc,  KpiBivroQ. 
Lange  translates /s^lf^e^^eZZ^  {established).    He 
remarks  that  the  term  does  not  refer  to  the 
Son  of  God,  as  such  absolutely,  but  to  the 
Son  of  God  who  was  exalted  to  celestial 
majesty.     If  we  understand  him  correctly, 
he  holds  that  this  expression,  like  the  Lord's 
own  words  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  or  those  of 
Paul  in  Eph.  i.  20 — 23,  refers  to  the  exalt- 


ation of  Christ's  human  nature,  and  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  exercise  of  the  attributes 
of  His  Divine  nature,  seeing  that  the  two 
natiures  are  indissolubly  united  in  one  Person. 
The  word  admits  of  different  interpretations. 
But  as  the  "resurrection  from  the  dead** 
(ver.  4)  refers  to  the  Saviour's  human  nature, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  Paul's  meaning  is  the 
following :  He  who  was  from  all  eternity  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Aoyoc,  and  who,  on  assuming 
human  nature  (John  i.  14;  Heb.  ii.  14), 
appeared  on  earth  as  a  man  (1  Tim.  ii.  5), 
and  who  was  God-man,  was  marked  out, 
declared  (so  Robinson,  Lex.),  or  manifestly 
shown  as  being  the  Son  of  God  (two  natures, 
one  Person),  the  circumstances  attending  and 
following  the  resurrection  furnishing  the  evi- 
dence. If  this  is  a  correct  view  the  textual 
is  preferable  to  the  marginal  rendering. 

Romans  i.  5 :  etc  vkqkoiIv  vlartiac ;  Yulg. 
ad  obediendum  Jidei ;  E.  Y.,for  obedience  to 
the  faith — margin,  to  the  obedience  of  faith  ; 
Germ.,  den  Oehorsam  des  Glavbens.     (In  the 
English  text  iriVrfc  is  taken  in  an  objective 
sense,  as  the  form  of  doctrine  or  creed  of 
Christians,  or  the  thayyiXioy,  as  the  object — 
see  Robinson's  Lex.  ad  vei^b.  ii.  4.)     The 
margin  and  the  German  version  take  tt/otcc 
in  a  subjective  sense,  that  is,  the  obedience 
which  a  true  and  living  faith  produces.     (On 
the  important  distinction  between  Genitivus 
objecti,  and  Gen.  subject i,  see  Winer,  Gram. 
New  Test.,  §  30,  1) ;  Tynd.,  should  obey  to 
the  faith  which  is  in  His  name  (1526);  unto 
the  obedience  of  the  faith  that  is  in  His  name 
(1534 — both  subjective,  like  the  margin,  and 
Luther) ;  Cranm.,  Gen.,  that  obedience  might 
be  given  unto  the  faith  in  His  name  ;  Rheims, 
for  obedience  to  the  faith  (adopted  in  the 
English  text) ;  Erasmus,  ut  obediatur  Jidei ; 
Martin,  ajin  de  porter  tous  les  GentiU  a  ci'oire 
en  son  nom;  Ostervald,  aJin  d^amener  torn 
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lea  GentiU  d  Vohiissance  de  la  foi  en  son  nam. 
The  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  vlang 
here  means  fides  quae  creditur  (objective,  E. 
v.),  or  fides  qnd  creditur  (subjective,  margin), 
De  Wette,  who  says  that  £ic  before  vvaK. 
designates  the  purpose,  object,  or  end,  namely, 
to  produce  faith,  maintains  that  wo  have  here 
not  a  Gen,  sulfj,  (as  if  faith  produced  obedi- 
ence), but  a  Gen.  ohj.  (namely,  that  obedience 
conforms  to  the  faith,  «*.  e.  creed).  Thus 
niaric,  he  continues,  in  Acts  vi.  7  is  to  be 
understood  objectively.  He  accoi-dingly  sus- 
tains the  English  textual  reading.  Fritzsche, 
who  takes  the  same  view,  refers  to  2  Cor.  x. 
5,  and  1  Pet.  i.  22,  where  vrraicoi)  is  con- 
fessedly followed  by  a  Gen.  ohj,  Tholuck, 
on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  view 
of  Chrysostom,  who  takes  TiariQ  in  a  sub- 
jective sense.  Stuart,  who  concurs,  and  thus 
adopts  the  marginal  rendering,  thinks  it 
"  probable  that  the  Apostle  meant  to  desig- 
nate the  obedience  of  faith  as  contradistin- 
guished from  legal  obedience,*^  Like  him, 
Olshausen  takes  vIotiq  here  in  the  sense  of 
Glaubenszusiand,  not  in  that  of  Gianbens- 
lehre,  that  is,  in  a  subjective  sense — a  state  or 
condition  which  faith  produces,  not  the  par- 
ticular Christian  form  or  system  of  doctrine. 
Lange,  after  carefully  examining  the  two 
views  and  admitting  that  irioTiQ  can  here  be 
taken  subjectively  in  a  good  sense,  concludes 
ultimately  (in  opposition  to  Meyer,  who  holds 
that  the  word  always  occurs  in  a  subjective 
sense  in  the  New  Testament)  that  here  it 
ought  to  bo  understood  objectively,  that  is, 
according  to  tlie  text  of  the  E.  V.  This 
statement  will  sufficiently  explain  the  reason 
for  which  our  translators  appended  a  marginal 
rsndering ;  in  a  case  of  such  importance  they 
would  not  decide  absolutely. 

Eomans  i.  19  :  iv  ahrois ;  Vulg.  and  Erasm. 
in  ill  is ;  E.  V.,  in  them — margin,  to  them; 
Germ,  ihnen  (i.e,  to  them) ;  Tynd.,  Cranm., 
Eish.,  among;  Gen.,  Eheims,  unto;  Mart., 
en  eux  (in  them) ;  Osterv.,  parmi  eux  (among 
them).  Tlie  textual  version  is  somewhat 
Indefinite,  unless,  as  Stuart  and  others  under- 
stand the  phrase,  it  is  equivalent  to,  in  their 
minds,  hearts,  or  consciences.  The  other  in- 
terpretation of  iy,  namely  among^  as  De 
Wetto  prefers,  is  sustained  by  the  obvious 
meaning  of  ci'  in  ver.  6  of  the  same  chapter 
(Matt.  ii.  6;  Acts  iv.  12;  1  Cor.  xi.  19), 
that  is,  "  manifest  among  them,  or  generally 
known."     The  marginal    interpretation,   to 


them,  assumes  that  ev  avrolc  is  equivalent  to 
a  dative  of  the  person,  or  to  airolc,  Winer 
decidedly  rejecta  this  view ;  he  will  not  admit 
that  iv  ifjot  in  1  Cor.  ziv.  11  is  simply  a 
dative  (Gram.  New  Tesi,  §  31,  8 ;  §  48  a). 
Nevertheless  in  that  passage  the  simple  dative 
r^  XaXoo»Tc  seems  to  demand  imperatively  that 
iv  ifiol  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  should 
be  understood  correlatively  as  equivalent  to 
a  simple  dative.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the 
Apostle  says  in  the  passage  before  ns,  manifegt 
to  them,  and  the  simple  a^roic  follows  in  the 
next  clause  of  the  same  verse,  with  a  conja- 
gate  verb  in  the  same  sense.  In  that  case 
the  marginal  rendering  is  the  more  exact 

Homans  i.  20 :  €(c  to  el  vac  airrovt  draro- 
XoytfTovQ ;  Vulg.,  ita  ut  sint ;  Erasm.,  in  hoc 
ut  sint;  E.  V.,  so  that  they  are — ^margin, 
that  they  may  be;  Germ.,  also  dass sie keine 
Entschuldigung  haben  (so  that  they  have  no 
excuse)  ;  Tynd.,  Cranm.,  Kheinis,  Bish.,  #0 
that  they  are  ;  Geneva,  to  the  intent  that  iheij 
shotdd  be  ;  Mart,  and  Osterv.,  de  sotie  qu'ils 
sont  (insomuch  that  they  are).  A  very  grave 
doctrinal  question  is  here  presented.  **  Alii 
Dei  consilium  declarari  consent  —  alii,  rei 
eventum"  (Fritzsche).  If  we  adopt  the  in- 
terpretation as  set  forth  by  Beza,  the  Geneva 
version,  and  our  marginal  rendering,  then 
the  Apostle  teaches  that  the  object  of  God  in 
manifesting  Himself  to  the  heathen  in  the 
works  of  creation  was  that  they  might  bo 
inexcusable;  that  is,  their  iuexcnsableness 
was  the  end  for  which  God  manifested  Him- 
self.  But  Lange  says  that  such  an  interpret- 
ation leads  to  a  conception  of  the  design 
or  end  of  the  creation  that  is  "  monstrous." 
According  to  him  the  sin  consists  in  '^  holding 
the  trutli  in  unrighteousness"  (ver.  18).  This 
sin  renders  them  inexcusable  ;  the  reason  for 
which  (dioTt)  they  are  inexcusable  is  specially 
stated  in  ver.  21.  Lange,  accordingly,  with 
most  commentators,  denies  that  the  formula 
c<c  TO  witii  the  infinitive  is  here  to  be  taken 
in  a  tclic  sense,  and  regards  it  as  eelatie,  like 
the  English  textual  version,  the  German,  and 
the  French.  (For  «lc  to  in  a  telic  sense  see 
Eom.  iv.  10.  The  distinction  betweep  the 
telic  and  the  echatic  usage  is  illustrated  by 
Winer  (§  44,  8 ;  53,  6),  and  by  Eobinson 
(Lex.  art.  tva,  I.  Tt\ii:&c  IL  cic/3ariiciJc>  ^^ 
the  "  Note  ") ;  the  ekborate  article  of  Wahl 
(Lex.  Xpa)  also  deserves  attention.)  Tholuck, 
who  here  takes  ccc  to  as  equivalent  to  Avrt 
(in  an  echatic  sense),  explains  that  God  taught 
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men  by  His  works,  not  by  any  means  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  them  of  all  excuse,  but 
in  order  that  they  might  thus  learn  to  know 
Him.  Winer  (§  44,  6)  refers  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  according  to  which  a  preposition  with 
the  article  in  any  oblique  case  often  precedes 
the  inlinitive,  and  remarks  (note  3)  that  of 
the  several  prepositions  illustrated,  dc  is  used 
to  designate  as  well  the  effect  or  result  as  the 
end  or  desigji.  Of  this  twofold  use  of  il^ 
many  illustrations  may  be  found  in  Eobin- 
sou's  Lexicon  (elc>  3  a,  and  d).  In  1  Cor. 
X.  6,  cic  TO  IB  rendered  to  the  ijitent  (telic), 
but  in  2  Cor.  viii.  6  it  is  unquestionably 
found  in  an  ecbatic  sense,  namely,  insomuch 
that,  or  is  equivalent  to  4itm,  According  to 
this  view  of  the  passage,  which  is  generally 
entertained,  the  marginal  rendering  misre- 
presents the  Apostle's  meaning,  which  the 
textual  version  alone  correctly  expresses. 

Homans  i.  28 :  ova:  ihoKipauav  rov  Oiov 
tx^^y  ^y  iiriyvw&u ;  Vulg.,  non  prohaverunt 
Deum  habere  in  not  it  la  (Cod.  Amiatinus,  in 
noiitiam)  ;  K  V.,  they  did  not  like  to  retain 
Grod  in  their  knowledge — margin,  they  did 
not  like  t-o  acknowledge  God  ;  Germ.,  gleich- 
wie  sie  nicht  geaehtet  hahen,  dass  sie  Gott 
erkenneten  ;  Tynd.,  it  seemed  not  good  unto 
them  to  he  aknown  of  God;  Cranm.,  Gen., 
Bish.,  they  regarded  not  to  know  God  ;  Eheims, 
they  liked  not  to  have  God  in  knoioledge  ; 
Erasm.,  non  prohaverunt  nt  Deum  agnos- 
eereat ;  Mart,  and  Osterv.,  ils  ne  se  sont  pas 
soueies  de  connaitre  Dieu  (lit.  they  did  not 
care  to  know  God).  > What  was  it  that 
they  declined  to  do  1  Did  they  deliberately 
and  consciously  refrain  from  doing  it  1  The 
reader  will  observe  a  considerable  diversity 
of  opinions  manifested  in  these  several  ver- 
sions. Lange  takes  ^oici/xct^ccv  as  equivalent 
to  hoKifioy  fiyeiaOai^  and  holds  that  ex-  cV 
iiriy,  is  stronger  than  the  simple  yivutoKny ; 
he  translates  :  "  They  did  not  regard  God  as 
worthy  to  appropriate  Him  to  themselves  in 
knowledge."  Some  interpreters,  however, 
hold  that  ^oKifidiu)  may  here  be  taken  as  es- 
sentially equivalent  to  the  phrase,  to  think  it 
tcorth  while  (fere  i.  q.  opcrae  pretium  nqn 
duxerunt.  WahL  Lex.),  and  so  Seller  and 
van  Ess  translate  (der  Muehe  werth)  much 
as  the  two  French  versions  do ;  a  contempt- 
uous indifference  on  their  part  is,  in  that 
case,  indicated  by  the  Apostle.  Tyndale's 
version  implies  a  judgment  of  the  mind 
rather  than  a  corrupt  feeling  of  the  heart. 


The  marginal  rendering  obviously  leans  on 
that  of  Erasmus.  We  might  be  uncertain 
whether  his  agnoseo  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
simple  noscOy  or  to  the  compound  cognoseo, 
or  whether  he  uses  the  word  in  its  etymolo- 
gical sense,  as  equivalent  to  ad  se  noscere^ 
that  is,  to  know  an  object  in  its  relation  to 
us,  but  his  own  comment,  which  Tholuck 
quotes  with  approbation,  explains  the  sense 
in  which  he  uses  the  word,  namely,  nou 
visum  est  illis  Deum  quem  cognoscebant, 
agnoscere  et  venerari.  He  assumes  appar- 
ently that  they  did  know  God,  but  would 
not  acknowledge  (own,  recognize)  and  revere 
Him.  Still  this  interpretation  is  not  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  persons  who  are  meant 
are  "  men  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness "  (ver.  18).  Gentiles  are  usually  assumed 
to  be  indicated,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  Jews.  The  English  version,  text,  agrees 
with  Erasmus  in  assuming  that  the  Gentiles 
did  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  but  would 
not  retain  it  But  tx^cy  with  a  verb  like 
hoKifiaititf  may  be  taken  in  a  desiderative 
sense,  indicating  a  desire  to  have  or  obtain 
that  which  was  lost,  as  well  as  to  "  retain  " 
that  which  is  still  held.  In  the  former 
sense,  the  Gentiles  had  abeady  lost  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  (**  who  in  times 
past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways,"  Acts  xiv.  16^;  now,  although  they 
had  a  certain  consciousness  of  having  sus- 
tained such  a  loss,  yet  after  *'  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened  "  (ver.  21)  they  had  not 
the  inclination,  the  sense,  or  the  judgment, 
to  seek  to  regain  that  knowledge.  Herein 
their  sin  consisted — a  stupid  indifference, 
inexcusable  for  the  reasons  stated  in  ver.  20. 
Therefore,  "  God  gave  them  over,"  etc.  (ver. 
28).  Neither  the  textual  nor  the  marginal 
rendering  seems  to  be  successful.  It  will  be 
observed  that  our  Englii^h  version  partially 
adopts  the  phraseology  of  Eheims,  rejecting 
that  of  the  other  "  former  translations." 

Eomans  i.  28  :  <<c  h^aKifiov  vovv ;  Yulg., 
in  reprohum  sensum  ;  E.  V.,  a  reprobate  mind 
— margin,  a  mind  void  of  Judgment ;  Germ., 
in  verkeJirten  Sirin  (i.  e.  a  perverted  mind) ; 
Tynd.,  Cranm.,  Gen.,  Bish.,  a  lewd  mind  ; 
Kheims,  a  reprobate  sense;  Erasm.,  in  repro- 
bam  mentem;  Mart.,  d  un  esprit  depourvu 
de  tout  jugement  (a  mind,  spirit,  void  of  all 
judgment) ;  Osterv.,  d  un  espit  deprave  (a 
depraved  mind).  Some  of  those  versions, 
such  as  the  nuurgin,  and  Martin,  soften  the 
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force  of  Adoicifioy.  So  Beza  renders  jvdieii 
expers;  like  the  margin,  which  adopts  his 
terms,  he  virtuallj  assigns  an  active  sense  to 
the  word,  equivalent  to  g[ui  judkare  nequit. 
Calvin  paraphrases,  perversam  mentem,  qucs 
nihil  jam  prohare  posset.  Lange  gives  to  the 
expression  the  force  only  of  a  mean  or  iKise 
or  iDorthless  mind,  Stuart,  who  agrees  with 
De  Wette,  assigns  to  the  word  a  decidedly 
passive  sense,  namely  rejeetaneus,  or,  that 
which  is  to  be  rejected,  unapproved ;  "  the 
meaning  is,  wicked  or  vile,  deserving  of  con- 
demnation or  execration."  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  softened  version  of 
the  margin  and  that  of  the  text,  if  "  repro- 
bate "  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ahandonedy 
depraved,  hardened.  In  six  of  the  eight 
passages  in  which  the  Greek  word  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  translated  reprobate, 
once  castaway  (1  Cor.  ix.  27),  and  once  re- 
jected (Heb.  vi.  8).  If,  as  some  comment- 
ators assume,  Paul  here  intentionally  intro- 
duced a  paronomasia  {idoKifiaaay  d^oictfiov), 
and  if  the  one,  the  verb,  is  equivalent  simply 
to,  "  they  did  not  think  fit,  did  not  desire 
to,  had  not  the  sense  to,"  etc.,  then  iiloKiftor 
must,  according  to  a  familiar  bermeneutical 
principle,  be  equivalent  to  senseless,  foolish, 
woHhless,  mens  inconsulta.  This  view  is 
sustained  by  the  Septuagint,  in  which,  be- 
sides Prov.  XXV.  4,  adduced  by  Robinson 
(Greek  Lex.),  the  word  occurs  also  in  Isa.  i. 
22.  In  both  places  it  represents  the  Hebrew 
word  ^*^TR  ^^^*   ^>  scorice,  dross,  in  the 


English  version.  If  this  interpretation  be 
admitted,  the  marginal  rendering  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  text 

Eomans  i.  32  :  avrtvBoKoCoi ;  Vulg.,  con- 
sentiunt;  E.  V.,  have  pleasure  in  than — 
mai^in,  consent  with  them;  Germ.,  haben 
Ge/allen  an  (i,  e.  have  pleasure  in,  are  pleased 
with) ',  Tynd.,  CrannL,  Bish.,  have  pHeagure 
in;  Gen,,  favour  tliem ;  Bheims,  consent  to; 
Erasm.,  assentiuntur ;  Mart.,  ils  favoriseni 
ceux;  Osterv.,  approitivent  encore  ceux.  There 
is  unquestionably  a  great  difference  between 
an  assent  or  consent  to  a  certain  course  of 
action  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  pleasure  or  favour  with  which  such  a 
course  is  regarded.  Robinson  is  undecided 
(Lex.),  and  hence  defines  the  original  in  this 
passage,  "to  approve,  to  assent  to,"  the 
former  definition  sustaining  the  English  text, 
the  latter  the  margin.  The  diflferent  degrees 
of  turpitude  ascribed  to  the  persons  here 
meant,  which  commentators,  in  addition  to 
the  versions  above,  discover  in  Paul's  ex- 
pression, are  such  as  these  :  Tholuck,  hiJligen 
(to  allow  or  approve)  ;  De  Wette  and  Lange, 
Beifall  gehen  (a  more  decided  approbation) ; 
Stuart  commend  (not  only  approve,  but  also 
encourage) ;  Olshaiisen,  Wohlgefallen  hahen. 
This  last  version,  which  fully  agrees  with  the 
text  of  the  Englisli  Version,  very  probably 
reproduces  the  emphatic  remark  which  Paul 
here  intended  to  make,  and  is  hence  a  better 
version  than  the  softened  term  found  in  the 
margin. 


{To  he  continued,) 


4( 


Citings  Parb  io  ht  '^xxtitxBiaoti" 


*0c  cy  fJ^op<l>^  Qeov  Wapxwv,  ov\  6.f>Trayfx6y 
fiyiiaaro  to  tlrai  Iro  Otf,  aXX'  kavrov  tKiv- 
wtre,  fiop<j>iiv  ZovXov  \al3wv,  iv  ofioiwfjiart  div- 
dpwwiay  ytrofiivoQ. 

"  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  loith  God;  but 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men**  (Phil.  ii. 
6,7). 


'Oc  has  for  its  antecedent  Xptm-f  *Iiiaov, 
and  points  to  His  ante-mundane  state,  as 
verses  7,  8  refer  to  His  earthly  existence,  and 
verses  9 — 11  refer  to  His  subsequent  glorified 
condition.  The  subject  is  the  ego  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  active  in  all  the  three  modes 
of  existence.  It  is  the  entire  summary  i  f  the 
history  of  Jesus,  including  His  ante  hv.  man 
state  (Meyer).  Hence  neither  the  Xoyoc 
aoapKOQ  alone,  nor  the  \6yot  iyaapKOQ,  is  to  be 
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taken  aa  the  subject.  The  emphatic  partici- 
pial clause  (iy  iiop^ti  6cov  vKup\(uv)  connects 
itself  with  the  principal  clause  {ov\  dpirayfioy 
fiy^traro  to  ilyai  laa  6e)i),  and  the  participle 
must  be  taken  aa  imperfect,  not  as  present 
(Umbreit).  If  now  we  regard  strictly  the 
connection  and  drift  of  the  context,  which  is 
to  bring  before  us  Christ's  example,  as  a 
testimony  in  behalf  of  that  humble  self- 
denial  which  promotes  harmony,  and  against 
the  ipiQday  and  KivoZoltay  which  destroy  it, 
the  meaning  of  this  difficult  passage  cannot 
be  mistaken.  The  words  in  themselves  are 
plain.  'Xirapytay,  sti'onger  than  ^k,  denotes 
Christ's  pre-existence,  Iv  iio^^  9tov.  Accord- 
ing to  Mark  xvi.  12,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  use  elsewhere,  fiopt^i]  must  be  understood 
of  the  outward  form,  "  sjjecies  externa,**  and 
this  as  defined  by  Qtov,  which  must  be  under- 
stood as  not  of  the  person  of  God,  the  Father, 
but  only  of  the  Godhead, — is  a  Divine  morphe 
or  form,  that  of  God  (comp.  Phil.  iii.  21; 
Rom.  Tiii.  29).  The  fiopi^^  Qiov  here  corre- 
sponds to  fjtop^fjy  ^ovXov  (verse  7),  as  V7rdp\uy 
has  its  parallel  in  Xap^y  there.  It  is  incor- 
rect to  regard  fiopfij  as  equivalent  to  ^vo^ic, 
ovaia  (the  Greeks,  Augustine  et  ah),  status 
(Calov,  et  ah)y  and  to  hold  that  Jesus,  when 
He  was  on  earth,  caused  His  loin  to  be  re- 
cognized through  the  medium  of  His  word 
and  works  (Luther,  et  aL),  of  His  miracles 
(Grotius,  et  a?.),  and  in  the  transfiguration 
(Wetstein). — Bravne,  Though  fio/>^?)  is  not 
the  same  as  i^vat^  or  ovala,  yet  the  possession 
of  the/iop^^  implies  participation  in  the  ovaia ; 
for  fiopipii  implies  not  the  external  accidents, 
but  tlie  essential  attributes.  Similar  to  this, 
though  not  so  decisive,  are  the  expressions 
used  elsewhere  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  : 
€iKity  TOO  Qtov  (2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Col.  i.  15)  ;  and 
\apaKrrfp  r%  inrovrdtrewc  rod  Qtov  (Heb.  i.  3). 
— Light/oot  It  may  be  added  that  the  word 
is  fitly  chosen  for  the  expression  of  the 
Apostle's  idea.  For  though  fiop<ikii  denotes 
properly  the  outline  or  shape  of  an  object, 
and  not  directly  the  s^thstance  or  nature  of 
the  object,  it  yet  pre-supposes  the  existence  of 
that  nature  or  reality,  of  which  it  is  the 
manifestation,  just  as  the  figure  or  shadow 
implies  a  body  or  substance  which  deter- 
mines the  figiu^  or  outline.  Besides,  to 
deny  that  Christ's  fiopt^ii  or  fonn  as  God, 
agreed  with  the  reality,  would  obb'go  us 
to  deny  also  in  the  next  verse  that  His 
form  or  condition  as  a  servant  agreed  with  I 


the  reality,  and  this  would  destroy  the  force 
of  the  Apostle's  reasoning.  The  condition 
in  both  cases  pre-supposes  the  corresponding: 
nature  or  reality,  and  is  callecl  fiopi^iti  precisely 
on  account  of  that  condition.  The  Apostle 
seems  to  have  chosen  this  peculiar  word 
because  he  would  provide  in  his  mode  of 
speaking  for  the  fact,  that  though  the  state 
or  manifestation  was  changed,  the  nature 
or  essence  of  the  personality  remained  un- 
changed.— Hackett,  The  expression  o^x  ^p- 
vay fioy  fiytitraro  is  more  difficult.  'Apiray^oc 
may,  like  impatrfioc,  pavrifffioi,  signify  the  act 
of  robbery;  aud  it  would  probably  denote  this 
according  to  the  rules  of  derivation  (Winer) ; 
but  usage  allows  it  to  be  taken  as  res  rapta 
or  rapienda  (Brueckner).  The  meaning 
which  Bishop  Ellicott  prefers  is :  "  He  did 
not  deem  His  equality  to  God  a  prize  to  be 
seized,  but  emptied  Himself,  etc. ;  in  other 
words,  He  did  not  insist  on  His  own  eternal 
prerogatives,  but,  on  the  contrary,  humbled 
Himself  to  the  condition  and  sulferings  of 
mortal  man."  Alford  translates:  "Who 
being"  (originally)  "  in  the  form  of  God,  re- 
garded not  as  self-enrichment  His  equality 
with  God."  He  observes,  (1)  tbat  dpiray fioc 
holds  the  emphatic  place  in  the  sentence; 
(2)  that  this  fact  casts  ro  elyat  Jtra  Qif  into 
the  shade  as  secondary  and  as  referring  to  the 
state  indicated  by  cf  /iop^p  Oeov  virap')(^iay 
above ;  and  (3)  that  apnayfios  strictly  means, 
as  here  given,  the  act  of  seizing  or  snatching 
— not  from  anoth er,  but  for  one^s  self.  Bishop 
Wordsworth  paraphrases  the  thought  thus  : 
"  Lei  this  mind  he  in  you  which  was  also  in 
CJiiist  Jesus,  Who  subsisting  from  eternity 
in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  think  His  own 
equality  with  God  was  a  spoil  which  He  had 
usurped  wrongfully,  and  of  which  ho  might 
justly  be  divested  of  another,  or  which  on 
principles  of  justice  He  was  Himself  obliged 
to  give  up  to  another,"  etc.  Bishop  Lightfoot 
presents  the  philological  details  at  some 
length.  Instead  of  apiray/io'c,  "the  moie 
usual  form  of  the  word  is  dpirayfia,  "wliicli 
properly  signifies  simply  '  a  piece  of  plunder,' 
but  especially  with  such  verbs  as  iiyiladai, 
vouiaOatf  yofii(iiy,  etc.,  is  employed  like 
ipfLaioy,  tvpriixa,  to  denote  a  highly-prized 
possession,  an  unexpected  gain."  He  ad- 
duces examples  of  this  usage  from  some  of 
the  later  Greek  writers.  "  It  appears  then 
from  these  writers  that  dpwayfjia  liyiiadai. 
frequently  signifies  nothing  more  than  'to 
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clutch  greedily/  '  prize  highly,*  *  to  set  store 
by/  the  idea  of  plunder  or  robbery  having 
passed  out  of  sight.  The  form  apTray/ioc, 
however,  presents  a  greater  difficulty;  for 
neither  analogy  nor  usage  is  decisive  as  to 
its  meaning :  (1)  The  termination  -/loc  in- 
deed denotes  primarily  the  process  ;  so  that 
aptrayfio^  would  be  *an  act  of  plundering.* 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  substantives  in  -ftoc 
are  frequently  used  to  describe  a  concrete 
thing,  e.  g.  OitrfiOQf  ypr^ayLOQ,  ^pccy/iO£,  etc. 
(2)  And  again  the  particular  word  oprrayftog 
occurs  so  rarely  that  usage  cannot  be  considered 
decisive.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may, 
in  choosing  between  the  two  senses  of  apTray- 
fiOQ,  fairly  assign  to  it  here  the  one  which 
best  suits  the  context.  The  meaning  adopted 
above  satisfies  this  condition :  *  Tliough  He 
pre-existed  in  the  form  of  God,  yet  He  did 
not  look  upon  equality  with  God  as  a  prize 
which  must  not  slip  from  His  grasp ;  hut 
He  emptied  Himself,  divested  Himself,  tak- 
ing upon  Him  the  form  of  a  slave.'  The  idea 
is  the  same  as  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  The  other 
rendering  (adopted  by  the  A.  V.),  *  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  bo  equal  with  God,*  discon- 
nects this  clause  from  its  context.**  The  fol- 
lowing is  Professor  Eadie's  paraphrase  of  the 
meaning :  "  The  Apostle  affirms  that  Jesus, 
in  His  pre-incaniate  state,  was  *  in  the  form 
of  God  ;  *  and  adds,  that  He  thought  it  not 
a  seizure,  or  a  thing  to  be  snatched  at,  to  be 
on  a  parity  wilh  God,  but  emptied  Himself. 
Now,  it  seems  to  us  very  plain  that  the  parity 
referred  to  is  not  parity  in  the  abstract,  or  in 
anything  not  found  in  the  paragraph,  but 
parity  in  possession  of  this  form  of  God. 
He  -was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  did  not 
think  it  a  thing  to  be  eagerly  laid  hold  of  to 
be  equal  with  God,  having  or  exhibithig  this 
form.  The  Apostle  adds,  aXX'  tavrov  iKivuttrev, 
but  emptied  Himself,  and  the  clause  is  in 
broad  and  decided  contrast  with  apvay^ov 
oiy^  flYhtTOTo  TO  cTi'di  Ifftt  rf  Qef.  That  is  to 
say,  the  one  clause  describes  the  result  of  the 
other.  It  was  because  He  did  not  think  it 
a  seizure  to  be  equal  with  God,  that  He 
emptied  Himself.  He  did  not  look  simply 
to  His  own  things — the  glories  of  the  God- 
head ;  but  He  looked  to  the  things  of  others, 
and  therefore  descended  to  humanity  and 
death.  His  heart  was  not  so  set  upon  this 
glory,  that  He  would  not  appear  at  any  time 
without  it.  There  was  something  which  He 
coveted  more — something  which  He  felt  to 


be  truly  a  dpvayfioc,  and  that  was  the  re- 
demption of  a  fallen  world  by  His  self-abase- 
ment and  death.  From  His  possession  of  this 
*  mind,*  and  in  indescribable  generosity,  He 
looked  at  the  things  of  others,  and  descended 
with  His  splendour  eclipsed — appeared  not 
as  a  God  in  glor}%  but  clothed  in  flesh  ;  not 
in  royal  robes,  but  in  the  dress  of  a  village 
youth ;  not  as  Deity  in  fire,  but  a  man  in 
tears ;  not  in  a  palace,  but  in  a  manger.  .  . 
And  in  this  way  He  gave  the  Church  an 
example  of  that  self-abnegation  and  kindness 
which  the  Apostle  has  been  inculcating,  and 
which  the  Lord's  career  is  adduced  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm.'*  (See  Lange,  Schaff*s 
Edition,) 

"  The  beginning  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
by  Hosea,  And  the  Lord  said  to  Hosea^ 
Go,  take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  tchoredoms  and 
children  of  tchoredoms;  for  the  land  hath 
committed  great  whoredom,  departing  from 
the  Loj'd"  (Hosea  i.  2).  The  transaction 
here  described  is  clogged  with  almost  in- 
superable difficulties;  and,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, has  given  rise  to  very  different  modes 
of  interpretation.  By  the  Talmud,  and 
among  English  expositors  who  are  of  the 
same  opinion  may  be  mentioned  Bishop 
Horsley  and  Dr.  Henderson,  the  things 
specified  are  considered  to  have  actually 
taken  place  in  the  outward  history  of  the 
prophet.  Abarbanel,  Kimchi,  Maimonides, 
Buffi  nus,  Marckius,  Pococke,  and  others 
regard  the  whole  in  the  light  of  internal 
prophetic  vision.^. 

The  Targum,  Calvin,-  Luther,  Osiander, 
Bivetus,  BosenmuUer,  Hitzig,  Fuerstenthal, 
and  others,  treat  it  as  a  parabolical  represent- 
ation, in  which  the  prophet  appropriates  to 
himself  imaginary  circumstances,  aptly  fitted 
to  impress  the  minds  of  those  whom  he 
addressed  with  a  sense  of  their  wickedness, 
and  the  punishment  to  which  it  exposed 
them.  Upon  this  subject  an  eminent  Jewish 
scholar  and  commentator  writes  as  follows : 

^  Delitzsch  also  takes  the  prophet's  maniages 
(chap.  iii.  1)  simply  as  '^iaternai  events,  Ce,  na 
merely  carried  out  m  that  inward  and  spiritual 
intuition  in  which  the  Word  of  God  was  addressed 
to  him.''  In  this  view  concur  Bleek.  Davidson. 
Hengstenberg,  Knohel,  and  Fausset,  the  first  of 
whom  dwells  upon  the  unsoitableness  of  the  out- 
ward  acts  to  make  the  desired  moral  impressioDy 
while  Knohel  pronounces  these  acts  peculiarly 
inconsistent  with  a  character  so  severely  moral  as 
that  of  Hosea. 
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It  aeems  to  be  granted  on  all  hands  that 
chap.  i.  (no  matter  whether  its  contents  bo  a 
narration  of  an  outward  real  transaction,  or 
an  inward  real  vision,  or  a  message  of  God 
to  the  nation  under  the  form  of  a  parable) 
forma  a  sort  of  introduction  or  key  to  the 
subsequent  oracle  (chap,  ii.),  in  the  same 
manner  as  chap.  iii.  prepares  the  hearer  or 
reader  for  chap.  iv. 

"  In  either  of  the  three  views,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  Hosea,  when  delivering 
his  oracle,  should  have  given  his  hearers 
such  an  explanation  about  it  as  chap.  i. 
contains.  In  other  words,  chap.  i.  forms  part 
of  the  oracle,  and  was  addressed  to  the  people, 
and  in  this  view  we  are  confirmed  by  the 
last  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  which  appears 
already  in  the  form  of  an  address.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  I  proceed  now  to  examine  the 
different  opinions.  According  to  the  Talmud 
the  transaction  was  real  and  outward  in  the 
history  of  Hosca.  It  may  have  been  so.  We 
must  remember,  that  it  is  the  style  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  all  languages,  sometimes 
to  givo  to  persons,  and  likewise  to  inanimate 
things,  the  qualities  they  formerly  had,  though 
they  have  them  no  more.  Thus  Moses'  rod 
is  called  a  rod,  when  it  was  changed  into  a 
serpent.  Why  should  we  then  not  easily 
conceive  that  the  wife  of  Hosea  had  only 
been  addicted  to  harlotry  before  he  married 
her  1  There  being  nothing  in  this  action  of 
marrying  such  a  woman  that  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  which  only  prohibited  the 
priests  to  marry  such  women,  and  supposed 
when  it  allowed  others  to  marry  them,  that 
they  were  to  behave  themselves  modestly 
and  virtuously  for  the  future.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  unworthy  of  the  prophet, 
and  it  exactly  answers  God's  dealing  towards 
that  people  whom  He  espoused  and  adopted, 
notwithstanding  their  former  wickedness ; 
and  the  example  of  Hosea's  wife,  who  had 
given  over  her  base  and  scandalous  ways  of 
living,  and  to  whom  the  prophet  did  the 
honour  of  marrying  her,  was  very  proper  to 
make  the  Israelites  understand,  that  they 
were  indispensably  obliged  to  alter  their 
wicked  way  of  living,  if  they  would  have 
God  to  be  favourable  to  them,  lest,  after 
having  given  them  so  many  instances  of  His 
love,  He  should  be  provoked  to  divorce  and 
abandon  them.  As  regards  my  own  opinion 
of  tlie  view  to  be  adopted,  I  do  not  see  any 
essential  difference  between  the  one  which 


takes  the  whole  as  an  inward  vision,  and  the 
other  which  considers  it  as  a  mere  parable. 
In  both  cases  the  miatter  was  imparted  by 
God,  and  was  to  be  re-imparted  by  the  pro- 
phet to  the  nation.  The  text  admits  of 
either  explanation.  The  scope  of  the  oracle^ 
which  was,  to  make  a  vivid  impression 
upon  the  hearers,  so  as  to  render  them  the 
more  fit  for  the  full  appreciation  of  the  sub- 
sequent oracle,  would  have  been  accomplished 
equally  well  in  either  case.  The  prophet  is 
to  represent  God  in  his  then  position  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  For  that  purpose  he  miist 
have  a  wife  as  a  type  of  the  nation ;  that 
wife  must  be  addicted  to  harlotry,  to  repre- 
sent the  moral  state  of  the  nation ;  and  there 
must  be  children,  to  represent  the  nation  in- 
dividually. All  this  the  prophet  must  have 
at  once.  Accordingly  it  is  said  ^  *  Go,  take 
a  woman  addicted  to  harlotry,  and  children 
addicted  to  harlotry,  for,'  etc.  Nor  can  it  be 
without  good  reason  that  Hosea  mentions  the 
name  of  the  woman.  It  has  certainly  a  mean- 
ing. This  may  be  either  the  symbolical  signi- 
fication of  the  names,  as  most  of  the  Jewish 
interpreters,  Jerome,  and  many  of  the  modern 
commentators,  suppose,  or  what  appears  to 
me  more  probable  (though  I  cannot  bring 
historical  testimony  in  support  of  my  pro- 
position), this  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Dib- 
laim,  might  have  been  a  woman  generally 
known  at  the  time  for  her  profligacy,  acting, 
perhaps,  a  prominent  part  in  the  orgies  of 
the  idolatrous  Je^vs.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  faithless  conduct  of  the  nation 
towards  God  is,  as  the  parallel  type  of  the 
wife  of  Hosea  shows,  Jez7'eel,  Lo-Ruclmviah^ 
Lo-Ammi  (God  will  scatter ;  Not  pitied ; 
Not  My  people) ;  but  in  case  of  repentance, 
Ammi  and  Ruchamah  (My  people  ;  Pitied). 
These  names  are  mere  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas,  relating  hei-e  to  the  manner  ia 
which  God  will  act  towards  the  nation.  I 
shall  now  adduce  a  parallel,  where  we  also 
find  a  prophet  making  himself  the  subject  of 
a  parable.  We  read  in  Jeremiah  xxv.  15 — 
17,  '  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
to  me :  Take  this  cup  of  wrath-wine  at  My 
hands,  and  cause  all  the  nations  to  whom  I 
send  thee,  to  drink  it.  That  they  may  drink, 
and  stagger,  and  rage  because  of  the  sword 
which  I  will  send  among  them.  And  I  took 
the  cup  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
caused  all  the  nation  to  drink,  unto  whon^ 
the  Lord  had  sent  me.'    Then  (verse  18  and 
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following)  follows  a  list  of  these  nations, 
which  is  thus  summed  up  (ver.  26)  :  *  And 
all  the  kings  of  the  north,  far  and  near,  one 
After  the  other,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  which  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  king  of  Sheshach  shall  drink  after 
them.'  We  have  here  a  narration  of  what 
seems  to  be  an  outward  transaction,  as  in 
Hosea.  (That  in  Hosea  the  third  person  is 
used  of  the  prophet  himself,  and  here  ihQ  first 
jperson,  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
if  it  be  granted  that  Hosea  is  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter.)  Here,  as  in  Hosea, 
not  the  slightest  hint  is  given,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  fictitious.  Jeremiah  exhibits 
himself  here  as  fully  as  the  representative  of 
God  inflicting  punishment,  as  Hosea  repre- 
sents God  in  his  relation  towards  the  Israel- 
ites. But  who  would  venture  to  say  that 
Jeremiah  indeed  went  to  all  the  kings  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  earthy  making  them  all 
drink  of  a  cup  of  wine  ?  In  Hosea,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  here,  I  think  it  really  was  a 
jfigurative  or  parabolic  representation  or  illus- 


tration." ^  Umbreit  affirms  that  the  opinion 
that  Hosea  married  a  prostitute,  and  married 
her,  too,  on  the  command  of  Jehovah,  is  totally 
inadmissible;  for,  neither  could  Jehoyah 
have  given  such  a  command,  nor  could  the 
prophet  have  taken  promptings  to  that  effect 
from  a  different  source  for  the  voice  of  Je- 
hovah. "  We  must  mainly  keep  in  view  the 
words  of  chap.  i.  2,  '  for  the  land  has  com- 
mitted great  whoredom.'  If  the  prophet  is 
to  marry  at  all  in  the  land  of  Israel,  his  wife^ 
being  involved  in  the  general  guilt  of  adult- 
ery against  Jehovah,  could  not  be  pure  ;  she 
is  an  individual  representative  of  an  adult- 
erous, t.  e.  idolatrous  nation,  and  the  children 
begat  in  such  a  marriage  show  in  their  names 
the  consequences  of  unfaithfulness."  (See 
Herzo^B  Real  Encydopcedia.) 

1  "The  Minor  Prophets,"  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  Text,  with  an  Introduction,  and  a  Com- 
mentary, Critical,  Philological,  and  Exegetlcal,'  by 
A.  Elzf^,  Head  Master  of  the  UuU  Hebrew  Schools. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


THE  GENUINENESS   OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

By  Professor  Peabodt,  LL.D.,  D.D. 

{Continued  from  page  101.) 


I  HAVE  thus  far  drawn  testimony  only  from 
men  who  were  in  the  direct  line  of  spiritual 
descent  from  the  reputed  writers  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  and  though  they  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  that  of  which  they  testi- 
fied, it  may  be  said  that  their  subjective  faith, 
which  may  have  been  the  result  less  of  evi- 
-dence  than  of  personal  influence,  made  them 
partial  witnesses  for  the  reputed  records  of 
their  faith.  The  same  cannot  be  said,  how- 
.ever,  of  the  Gnostics,  who  had  every  possible 
motive  to  throw  the  Gospels  into  discredit, 
if  they  could  have  done  so  with  any  show  of 
reason.  The  theology  of  the  Gnostics  was 
ah  incongruous  and  deformed  hybrid  of  the 
Oriental  Dualism  and  Christianity.  All 
their  numerous  sects  were  agreed  in  main- 
.taining  that  the  supremely  good  God  of  the 


New  Testament  was  a  different  being  front 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  was  the 
creator  of  the  world  and  the  author  of  the 
Mosaic  theocracy ;  and  that  Jesus  descended 
from  heaven,  not  in  body, — for  He  had  no 
body, — but  in  Spirit,  to  reveal  the  supremely 
good  God,  and  to  put  away  the  imperfection 
and  evil  that  deformed  the  earthly  domain  of 
the  Creator.  Of  these  sects,  the  Marcionites 
received  as  of  authority  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
with  some  omissions  of  passages  unfavourable 
to  their  views,  and  disavowed  the  authority 
of  the  other  three,  not  because  they  ques- 
tioned their  genuineness,  but  for  a  reason 
which  only  bears  added  attestation  to  their 
genuineness, — because  they  were  so  thorough- 
ly Jewish.  The  remaining  sects  of  Gnostics 
I  received  all  four  of  the  Gospels  as  genuine. 
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and  quoted  them  constantly  in  their  con- 
troversial writings,  garbling  them,  indeed, 
and  patting  text  and  text  together,  so  as 
often  to  elicit  from  the  two  a  meaning 
that  can  have  belonged  to  neither.  Irenseus 
and  TertuUian  are  full  of  complaints  about 
their  methods  of  quoting  the  Gospels.  Ire- 
nseus  says, — and  the  sentence,  for  the  indirect 
eridenc;  it  gives,  is  worth  volames  of  more 
direct  testimony, — "  There  is  such  assurance 
concerning  the  Gospels,  that  the  heretics 
themselves  bear  testimony  to  them,  and 
every  one  of  them  endeavours  to  prove  his 
doctrines  from  them." 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Gnostics  derived 
no  countenance  for  their  views  from  the 
Gospels.  It  would  have  been  very  much  to 
their  purpose  to  prove  these  books  to  be  of 
late  or  doubtful  origin,  jottings  down  of 
floating  traditions,  or  compilations  by  un- 
authorized editors.  It  cost  them  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble,  contradiction,  and  absurd- 
ity, to  quote  the  Gospels  as  they  persisted 
in  doing;  and  their  persistency  is  to  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  that  they 
believed  the  Gospels  to  have  emanated  from 
the  apostolic  circle.  Moreover,  as  Gnosticism 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  very  lifetime  of 
the  apostles,  and  as  the  Gnostics  would  have 
run  counter  to  all  known  laws  of  belief  and 
action,  had  tbey  midway  on  their  career 
accepted  as  of  primitive  authority  books  that 
then  first  came  to  hand,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  Gospels  are  as  old  as 
Gnosticism,  and,  if  so,  that  they  are  in  date 
and  authority  what  they  purport  to  be. 

The  early  writers  against  Christianity  niay 
also  be  cited  as  witnesses  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels.  They  quote  very  largely 
from  the  Gospels,  assume  their  contents  as 
the  basis  and  substance  of  Christian  belief, 
and  refer  to  them  as  written  by  the  immediate 
disciples  of  Jesus.  Only  one  of  these  hostile 
writers  lived  early  enough  to  be  of  importance 
as  a  direct  witness  to  primitive  tradition; 
namely,  Celsus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Irenaeus.  His  book  is  lost;  but  we  have 
Origen's  answer  to  it,  in  which  he  constantly 
quotes  the  very  words  of  Celsus.  In  these 
numerous  extracts  the  author  perpetually 
refers  to  narratives  and  sayings  contained  in 
our  Gospels,  so  as  to  make  it  certain  that  he 
had  these  and  no  other  written  records  of 
the  faith  which  he  assailed ;  and  he  speaks 
of  the  statements  thus  quoted  as  "  written  by 


the  disciples,"  and,  in  one  instance,  as  ''  your 
own  writings,  in  addition  to  which  we  need 
no  other  testimony."  These  books  cannot, 
therefore,  have  been  just  coming  into  circu- 
lation in  the  time  of  Irenaeus;  but  must 
even  then  have  been  currently  regarded,  by 
enemies  no  less  than  by  friends,  as  works  of 
the  primitive  disciples.  The  other  hostile 
writers  who  might  be  named,  like  Celsus, 
treat  the  Gospels  as  the  undisputed  records 
of  what  Jesus  was  believed  by  His  disciples 
to  have  done  and  said ;  and  they  are  of  the 
same  value  as  witnesses  with  such  Christian 
writers  as  were  contemporary  with  them 
respectively.^ 

I  have  thus  shown  that  the  testimony  of 
orthodox  Christians,  heretics,  and  enemies,  is 
unanimous  and  manifold  in  affirming  the 
authorship  of  our  Gospels  in  the  apostolic 
age  by  primitive  disciples,  and,  whenever 
names  are  given,  by  the  men  whose  names 
are  now  attached  to  them.-  This  authorship 
has  been  denied,  not  on  the  ground  of  the 
discovery  of  any  new  testimony,  but  on  the 
score  of  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  that  which 
has  been  cited.  To  me  it  seems  more  than 
sulhcient,  even  had  there  been  adverse 
opinions  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  of 
which  we  find  not  a  vestige.  Opinions  of 
later  times  have  no  validity  as  evidence. 
We  may  apply  here  a  principle  of  evidence 
recognized  in  all  the  courts  of  Christendom ; 
namely,  that  involved  in  the  statute  of  limit- 
ations, which  is  not  a  decree  of  arbitrary 
legislation,  but  a  law  of  nature  and  a  dictate 
of  common  sense.  Permit  me  to  illustrate 
its  application  hero.^  If  against  a  claim 
openly  made  and  maintained,  there  be  valid 
adverse  claims,  it  is  morally  certain  that  they 
will  be  presented  while  the  evidence  for  them 
is  fresh,  the  witnesses  living,  and  the  whole 
case  capable  of  being  carefuUy  revised. 
Experience  in  different  countries  and  ages 
can  easily  determine  the  extreme  limit  of 

^  The  testimony  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  derived 
from  the  writings  of  its  early  Pagan  and  Jewish 
adversaries,  is  exhibited  with  equal  thoroughness 
and  candour,  in  the  second  volume  of  ''Lowell 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,''  by  John 
G.  Palfrey,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

'  The  author  is  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of 
this  legal  analog  to  his  friend  Rev.  Francis  Whar- 
ton. D.D.,  LL.lJ.,  whose  well-known  legal  acumen 
ana  learning  are  most  happily  employed  in  the 
defence  and  illustration  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
its  records. 
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time  within  which  valid  counter-claims  are 
likely  to  appear.  After  this  limit  is  passed, 
if  adverse  claims  are  presented,  not  only  the 
legal,  but  the  moral  probability  is  that  they  are 
fraudulent  claims,  set  on  foot  for  base  ends,  in 
reliance  on  the  absence  of  original  witnesses 
or  the  disappearance  of  original  documents. 

The  first  three  Christian  centuries  were  a 
period  of  perpetual  conflict  between  Chns- 
tianity  and  rival  pre-established  religions. 
During  this  whole  time — of  which  we  have 
many  surviving  literary  monuments,  not  a 
few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  enemies,  and, 
in  the  works  of  the  Christian  apologists,  the 
precise  moulds  in  which  objections  were  cast 
(for  the  answers  of  course  show  what  the 
objections  were) — we  have  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels.  -  During  this  same  period  there 
were,  also,  in  the  Church  heresies  wild  and 
strange,  forms  of  belief  so  thoroughly  extra- 
Christian  in  their  origin  and  type,  that  we 
can  hardly  imagine  how  their  disciples  could 
have  coveted  and  claimed  the  Christian 
name.  Though  one  and  another  of  these 
sects,  on  doctrinal  grounds,  disclaimed  the 
authority  of  portions  of  this  or  that  Gospel, 
and  one  of  them  set  aside  three  of  the 
Gospels, — ^just  as  Luther,  without  doubting 
that  St.  James  wrote  the  epistle  that  bears 
his  name,  called  it  an  epistle  of  straw, 
because  he  did  not  like  its  doctrines, — there 
is  not  on  record  a  single  instance  in  which 
any  heretical  sect  or  writer  denied  the  genu- 
ineness of  either  of  the  Gospels.  They  would 
have  been  greatly  relieved  and  comforted  by 
such  denial;  that  they  did  not  make  it 
proves  that  they  could  not  make  it.  Now  if 
with  the  means  of  establishing  the  spurious- 
ness  of  these  writings  within  reach ;  with  the 
origin  of  Christianity  familiarly  known  by 
intelligent  and  hostile  Jews  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  and  by  not  a  few  of  the  cosmo- 
politan Eoman  officials  of  various  grades, 
civil  and  military,  who,  for  a  time  in  Palestine, 
were  subsequently  dispersed  through  the  em- 
pire, —  if ,  I  say,  with  these  materials  for 
sustaining  the  adverse  charge,  the  early 
authorship  of  the  Gospels  by  their  reputed 
writers  remained  unquestioned,  subsequent 
doubts  might  seem  ruled  out  by  a  reasonable 
statute  of  limitations.  If  there  existed  actual 
grounds  for  such  doubts,  they  would  have 
been  exhibited  and  urged  in  the  primitive 
ages,  when  the  materials  for  substantiating 


them  still  existed.  Doubts  that  have  sprang 
up  almost  in  our  own  time  might  be  fairlj 
dismissed  without  examining  their  alleged 
merits,  as  he  would  dismiss,  without  ex- 
amination, a  legal  claim  which  had  been 
suiGfered  to  lie  over  for  many  years  by  those 
who  had  the  strongest  interest  in  maintaining 
it,  if  valid.  It  is  not  my  intention,  however, 
to  leave  these  doubts  unexamined.  Those 
that  relate  to  the  testimony  of  the  early 
centuries  have  been  already  considered. 
Others,  based  on  the  contents  of  the  Gospels, 
will  come  before  us  in  due  time. 

I  have  confined  myself  thus  far  to  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospek 
Their  authenticity  will  ba  a  subject  of  future 
inquiry.  But  I  will  avail  myself  of  the 
little  space  that  remains  to  offer  some  pre- 
liminary considerations  on  this  head. 

In  the  first  place,  the  genuineness  of  these 
writings  is  of  itself  a  strong  argument  for 
their  authenticity.  The  authors  had  the 
best  opportunities  for  knowing  what  they 
recorded.  Matthew  and  John  were  the  com- 
panions of  Jesus  for  many  months,  and  John 
took  care  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  after  her 
Son  had  departed  from  the  earth.  The  house 
of  Mark's  mother  was  one  of  the  rall^-ing 
points  for  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  shortly 
after  their  Master  had  left  them ;  and  there 
is,  therefore,  hardly  a  doubt  that  he  and  his 
mother  had  been  disciples  of  Jesus  during 
His  lifetime.  Moreover,  uniform  tradition 
assures  us  that  Mark's  Gospel  was  virtually 
Peter's,  Mark  having  written  what  he  heard 
from  Peter;  and  there  are  in  the  Gospel 
strong  marks  of  the  fervid  genius  of  Peter, 
especially  in  the  preservation,  in  several  in- 
stances, of  the  precise  Syro-Chaldaic  words 
used  by  Jesus  under  circumstances  of  pecuHar 
interest.  Such  a  mind  as  Peter's  would  have 
treasured  up  the  mere  sdbnds  that  fell  from 
his  Master's  lips,  and  he  would  have  been  the 
very  man  to  reproduce  them  even  where  they 
were  unintelligible  till  interpreted.  Luke 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Apostles :  lus 
name  is  found  in  some  old-  lists  of  the  seventy 
disciples, — lists,  indeed,  whose  authenticity 
cannot  be  affirmed,  yet  which  are  from  their 
very  nature  among  the  things  least  likely  to 
be  forged ;  and  so  graphic  is  liis  description 
of  the  walk  to  Emmaus,  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  belief  that  he  was  the  companion  of 
Cleopas  on  that  memorable  occasion.  Thesa 
men  had,  then,  the  requisite  knowledge. 
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Had  they  any  motive  for  "writing  such 
narratives,  if  they  knew  them  to  he  false? 
We  can  conceive  of  none.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  for  their  earthly  interest  to 
suppress  the  whole  marvellous  story,  or  to 
leave  it  to  take  shape  as  it  might,  if  they 
knew  it  to  he  true.  They  had  nothing  to 
gain,  and  everything  to  lose,  hy  writing  and 
circulating  such  narratives  as  these  hooks 
contain.  For  the  cause  in  hehalf  of  which 
they  wrote,  they  and  all  their  associates  were 
Bufferers,  many  even  to  death. 

£ut  might  they  not  have  heen  deluded  ? 
Their  style  is  not  that  of  madmen,  or  of  men 
lahouring  under  hallucination*  They  write 
very  calmly.  "No  one  can  talk  ahout  the 
events  they  descrihe  with  as  little  emotion 
as  they  manifest  in  writing  ahout  them.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  accounting  for  a  style 
like  theirs,  except  hy  supposing  that  they 
had  become  so  much  accustomed  to  experi- 
ences on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  common 
humanity  as  to  he  almost  unconscious  of 
their  unique  position, — just  as  natives  of 
Switzerland  might  talk  and  write  quietly  and 
coldly  about  snow-peaks,  glaciers,  and  ava- 
lanches, the  very  thought  of  which  quickens 
our  pulses,  and  as  to  which  we  are  capable 
only  of  glowing  and  enthusiastic  utterance. 

It  next  claims  our  emphatic  notice,  that 
the  relation  of  these  four  books  to  one  another 
is  such  as  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  each 
and  all.  The  writers  manifestly  did  not 
copy  from  one  another.  The  resemblances 
and  parallelisms  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  will 
be  a  subject  for  distinct  consideration  here- 
after, and  may,  I  think,  be  fully  accounted 
for.  But  that  they  were  not  copyists  of  one 
another's  books  is  very  manifest,  both  from 
the  materials  of  transcendent  interest  peculiar 
to  each,  which  no  cop3rist  would  have  been 
willing  to  omit,  and  irom  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  just  such  unessential  discrepancies  as 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  be  found  in 
independent  narratives.  Then,  too,  in  every 
instance  in  which  a  many-sided  action  is 
described,  each  writes  as  if  he  had  regarded 
it  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Thus,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
while  they  all  record  the  main  fact  and  a 
very  few  of  the  accessory  facts,  each  relates 
circumstances  which  may  have  escaped  the 
notice  or  eluded  the  knowledge  of  the  others, 


had  they  belonged  to  different  groups  of 
disciples,  or  lodged  at  different  houses,  or 
first  became  apprised  of  what  was  taking 
place  at  different  moments  of  that  eventful 
day. 

There  are  also  many  cases  in  which  one  of 
the  Gospels  supplies  what  is  necessary  to  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  others.  For  in- 
stance, in  each  of  the  first  three  Gospels  wo 
have  a  list  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  In 
Matthew  and  Luke  the  lists  are  given  in 
pairs,  "  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John, 
Philip  and  Bartholomew ; "  but  there  appears 
no  reason  for  so  grouping  them.  In  Mark's 
Gospel  they  are  not  thus  grouped;  but  in 
that  alone  we  are  told  that  Jesus  sent  them 
forth  to  preach  "  by  two  and  two." 

Another  case  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
found  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  appearance 
before  Pilate.  According  to  Luke,  He  is 
charged  with  calling  Himself  a  King.  Pilate 
asks  if  He  is  the  King  of  the  Jews,  and  on 
His  admitting  the  charge,  strangely  enough 
for  a  Eoman  procurator,  says  at  once,  "I 
find  no  fault  in  Him."  This  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  John's  narrative,. in  which 
Jesus  says  to  Pilate,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every 
one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My  voice ; " 
that  is,  belongs  to  My  kingdom.  Pilate, 
thus  convinced  that  as  against  the  Eoman 
sovereignty  the  alleged  kingship  has  no  sig- 
nificance, says  very  naturally,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fitness  of  his  official  position, 
"  I  find  no  fault  in  Him." 

These  are  specimens  of  numerous  instances 
in  which  one  Evangelist,  after  the  manner  of 
an  unartistic,  inexperienced  writer,  tells  but 
part  of  a  story,  omitting  what  alone  could 
fully  explain  it,  and  the  explanation  is  sup- 
plied by  a  like  fragmentary  statement  of 
another  of  the  four.  In  fine,  the  Gospels  are 
full,  not  of  superficial,  obtrusive  coincidences, 
which  are  always  suspicious  and  always 
abound  in  falsified  narratives,  but  of  latent 
coincidences,  such  as  reveal  themselves  only 
on  close  inspection  and  diligent  study,  such 
as  could  never  have  been  invented  or  con- 
trived, such  as  can  be  explained  by  no 
hypothesis  other  than  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  several  naiTativea. 


(To  be  eaiitimied.) 
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Acts  xt.  1—4 
(  Continued /rom  page  210.) 


Yer.  1.    And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  folly  come. — ^The  Pentecostal  gift  furn- 
ished new  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Lord 
that  He  came  to  fulfil  (Matt.  v.  17).     The 
age  of  promise,  it  is  true,  preceded,  and  the 
people  of  God  waited  long;  hut  then  the 
fulfilment  occurred  suddenly. — (7.  H,  Rieger, 
The  feast  of  Passover  of  the  old  covenant 
is  succeeded  hy  the  Christian  festival   of 
Easter,  and  that  of  Pentecost  by  the  Christian 
Pentecostal  season   [Whitsuntide] ;    to  the 
former,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  latter,  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  respectively,  assign  a  higher  character 
as  antitypes,  than  the  ancient  festivals  pos- 
sessed.    The  people  of  Israel  observed  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  the  festival  of  the  first 
harvest  of  the  year  (Exod.  xxiii.  16),  but 
here  we  behold,  in  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  the  source  of  the  first  gi-eat  harvest  on 
that  field,  white  already  to  harvest,  to  which 
the  Lord,  as  He  sat  at  Jacob's  well,  directed 
the  attention  of  His  disciples ;  on  that  one 
day  about  three  thousand  souls  were  ga- 
thered, as  sheaves  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest,  into  the  gamer  of  the  Lord.     If  the 
people  of  Israel  commemorated  on  their  day 
of  Pentecost  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai, 
we  behold  here,  in  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  the  giving  of  the  law  under  the  new 
covenant;  but  the  wiU  of  God  is  now  written 
with  a  pen  of  fire,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but, 
as  a  law  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  hearts  of  men. 
— ^They  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
place. — The  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  not  to  the 
contentious  and  ungodly,  but  to  those  who 
dwell  together  in  unity,  and  continue  in  sup- 
plications and   prayers. — Starke,     Let  him 
who  desires  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
forsake  the  assembling  together  of  believers 
(Heb.    X.    25). — Ibid,       Perseverance    in 
prayer,  in  place  of  being  a  burden,  becomes 
our  delight,  when  our  faith  fully  relics  on 


the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promises,  and 
when  we,  in  addition,  obtain  a  richer  ex- 
perience of  God's  fidelity  in  keeping  His  pro- 
fliises. — Ap,   Past,     United   prayers,  when 
tbey  are  perseveringly  offered,  are  specially 
acceptable  and  effectual;  the  common  ex- 
perience of  many  believers  that  God  answers 
prayer,  in  a  special  manner  strengthens  our 
faith. — Ibid,     Tlie  intimate   connection  be- 
tween God! 8  deeds  of  old^  and  His  deeds  in 
our  day :  I.  He  does  not  cease  to  work  (John 
V.  17),  but  continually  does  new  thiogs  (Isa. 
xliii.  19).     II.  He  does  not  reject  nor  destroy 
that  which  is  old,  but  establishes  that  which 
is  new  upon  it. — Lechlei\     Tlie  significance 
of  the  Christian  festivals :  they  commem- 
orate, I.  The  glorious  deeds  and  the  mercies 
of  God ;  IL  The  truth  and  the  faithfulness 
of  God  [''  in  so  far  as  the  Pentecost  and  the 
other  prominent  festivals  refer  to  the  fullU- 
ment  of  the  Divine  promises,  and  to  the 
actual  execution  of  the  original  Divine  plan 
of  salvation." — Tr.]. — Ibid,     The  holy  and 
glorious  connection  between  the  Divine  pro- 
mises and  their  fulfilment :  L  The  promises 
become  more  precious  to  us  in  proportion  as 
we  see  them  fulfilled;   II,   The  fulfilment 
becomes  the  more  adorable  and  glorious  in 
our  eyes,  inasmuch  as  it  was  promised. — lb. 
What  position  sliall  the  believing  Christian 
assume,  in  refei'ence  to  the  promises  of  God  t 

I,  Let  him  wait  (with  patience) ;  II.  I^t 
him  haste  (with  eager  desire) ;  comp.  2  Pet 
iii.  12. — "  Tlie  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
gladness"  (Pro v.  x.  28);  when  it,  I.  Is 
founded  on  God's  word  and  promise  alone ; 

II.  Is  united  with  humility;  and.  III.  Mani- 
fests itself  in  persevering  prayer. — LeMer, 
Unexpected  blessings.  The  disciples  scarcely 
expected  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
that  particular  day ;  but  when  the  appointed 
hour  arrives,  our  help  comes  suddenly  from 
the  Lord,  and  puts  our  doubts  to  shame.— 
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Besser, — The  Pentecostal  season  of  the  new 
covenanty  the  glorious  consummation  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost  of  the  old  covenant:  I. 
Viewed  as  the  festival  of  the  giving  of  the 
law ;  II.  And  as  a  harvest  festival. 

Yer.  2,  3.  And  suddenly  there  came  a 
aoirnd  from  heaven,  etc. — God  ordinarily 
manifests  His  influence  through  His  word ; 
hut  that  influence,  particularly  in  its  more 
striking  forms,  is  often  experienced  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  hy  those,  in  particular, 
whom  the  Spirit  of  grace  had  previously 
taught  to  wait  with  faith,  and  whose  hearts 
had  thus  heen  opened  (Acts  xvi.  14).  The 
prayer  which  the  Apostles  oflered  with  one 
accord,  was  graciously  received  in  heaven, 
and  this  sound  from  heaven  was  the  cheering 
answer,  so  that  this  ^yp^  was  in  truth  au 
echo.  The  faithfulness  of  God  to  His  chil- 
dren and  servants  is  still  the  same ;  their  cry 
reaches  unto  heaven,  and  enters  His  heart, 
and,  as  the  devout  Godwin  expresses  it,  such 
a  prayer  returns  to  them  without  fail  from 
heaven. — Ap.  Past,  The  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Glwst:  they  are  from  above  (Jam.  i.  17; 
iii.  17);  they  are  perceived  in  our  Christian 
experience  (2  Cor.  iv.  13);  they  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  (Bom.  viii.  14) ;  they 
fill  the  whole  soul. — Starke.  It  was  as  if 
a  mighty  wind  were  rushing  onward,  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  took  possession  of  the  hearts 
of  the  disciples ;  we  have  here  a  very  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  the  power  which  He  exer- 
cises over  the  soul,  when  He  ui^es  willing 
hearts  onward,  even  as  a  vessel  is  impelled 
when  its  sails  are  filled  by  such  a  gracious 
wind.  So,  too.  He  rends  the  mountains,  and 
breaks  in  pieces  the  rocks,  when  He  produces 
a  godly  sorrow  and  contrition  in  the  heart. 
Happy  is  that  teacher  on  whose  "  garden  "  or 
heart  this  holy  wind  of  God  has  blown  (Song 
of  Sol.  iv.  16),  and,  like  the  "north  wind," 
has,  amid  holy  alarms,  awakened  a  salutary 
fear,  dispersed  the  vapours  of  a  false  security, 
cast  down  every  high  thing  that  exalted 
itself  in  its  own  righteousness,  and  then 
conducted  that  heart  to  Christ !  Happy  is 
he,  again,  when  that  wind,  like  the  ''  south 
wind,"  carrying  warmth  and  quickening 
power  with  it,  fills  his  heart  with  all  the 
blessed  influences  of  the  Gospel,  so  ''  that  the 
spices  thereof  may  flow  out,"  flowing,  too, 
freely  on  others,  insomuch  that  through  him, 
as  a  messenger  of  God  who  "  has  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One'*  (1  John  ii  20),  the 


savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  may  bo 
made  manifest  in  every  place  !  (2  Cor.  ii.  14, 
15). — Ap.  Past.  A  rushing  mighty  wind, 
and  flames  of  fire,  are  only  the  harbingers 
and  emblems  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  He  Him- 
self entered  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  in  an 
invisible  manner.  '*  Even  nature  herself  is 
called  into  action.,  and  required  to  render 
services  in  the  holy  place.  God  maketh  His 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire  (Heb.  i.  7).  The 
creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii. 
21),  and  therefore  uttci's  praise  in  pealing 
anthems  at  all  the  great  Christian  festivals." 
— Ahlfeld.  Tongues,  like  as  of  fire ;  this 
was  the  baptism  with  fire  which  John  had 
promised  (Matt.  iii.  11) — the  fire  on  earth 
which  the  Lord  Himself  longed  to  see  kin- 
dled (Luke  xii.  49).  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a 
Divine  fire,  purifying  the  heart,  consmning 
all  that  is  sinful  in  it,  elevating  it  to  God, 
and  sanctifying  it.  —  Quesnel.  Sat  npoiL 
each  of  them. — Whenever  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  has  taken  full  possession  of  an  abode. 
He  dwells  therein  permanently;  He  rests 
upon  those  whom  He  has  anointed,  guides 
them,  and  governs  them,  in  whatever  manner 
they  may  be  employed  (1  Pet.  iv.  14). — 
Ap.  Past.  Tlie  signs  in  inaniynate  nature 
which  accompanied  the  outpouring  of  tJie 
Holy  Ghost :  they  are,  I.  Evidences  that  the 
kingdom  of  power  and  of  grace  is  governed 
by  one  God ;  II.  Emblems  of  the  Spirit  and 
His  power. — Lechler.  A  i^ushing  mighty 
wind  and  flames  of  fire,  instnictive  emhlems 
of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  I.  The  wind  an  emblem  of  them,  in 
its  (a)  mysterious  approach  (John  iii.  8),  (6) 
force,  (c)  purifying  power,  {d)  refreshing  in- 
fluence. II.  The  fire  an  emblem,  in  its  (a) 
brightness,  (b)  animating  warmth,  (c)  power 
to  consume,  (c?)  rapid  diffusion. 

Yer.  4.  And  they  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost. — The  haman  heart  is  never 
empty  ;  in  the  same  pruportion  in  which  it 
is  delivered  from  the  love  of  self,  of  the 
creature,  and  of  sin,  it  is  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  0  blessed  fulness — the  fulness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit!  It  does  not  bi'^rden, 
but  rather  lifts  up  the  soul,  and  impels  it  to 
adore  God. — Quesnel.  The  same  Uieasure 
and  the  same  gifts  of  the  Spirit  wore  not 
bestowed  alike  on  all ;  nevertheless,  each  one 
was  filled,  receiving  the  measure  of  the  Spirit 
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"which  corresponded  to  his  capacity,  and  to 
tho  work  in  which  God  designed  to  employ 
him.     The  Lord  still  proceeds  in  this  man- 
ner, hestowing  on  each  a  fitting  gift  accord- 
ing to  His  own  holy  will  and  purposes,  so 
that  in  truth  the  heart  of  every  one  is  filled. 
— Ap.  Past.     The  words  recorded  in  1  Kings 
xix.  11  fF.  ("Tho  Lord  passed  by  Elijah," 
etc.),  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  this 
connection.     Here,  too,  the  Lord  Himself 
truly  came,  not  in  the  great  and  strong  wind, 
nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in 
the  still  small  voice,  when  He  entered  into 
the  hearts  of  His  disciples,  and  spake  by 
their  mouth.  —  Williger,      And  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues. — A  new  tongue 
and   effective  eloquence   in  the  sphere   of 
religion,  are  gifts,  not  of  nature,  but  of  the 
Spirit.  —  Ap,   Past       The  Holy  Ghost  is 
"never  inactive,  but  always  worketh,  wherever 
He  dwells ;  one  of  His  principal  instruments 
is  the  tongue  (Eph.   iv.   29 ;  v.  19  ff.). — 
Starke,       When  the  Holy  Ghost  fills  and 
enlightens  the  heart,  we  begin  to  speak  with 
another  tongue  (2  Corinth,  iv.  13). — Ihid. 
We  cannot  properly  proclaim  the  works  of 
God,  unless  we  acquire  another  and  a  new 
tongue,  and,  consequently,  obtain,  above  all, 
a  converted  and  renewed  heart  (Ps.  li    12 
— 15). — Ibid.    Even  as  the  tongue,  when 
it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell  (Jam.  iii.  6),  setteth 
all  on  fire  by  tho  offence  which  it  gives,  so, 
too,  when  the  tongue  is  enkindled  by  Heaven, 
it  becomes  a  torch,  which  may  enkindle  a 
Divine  fire  in  xnBuj  souls.  —  Ibid,     Not 
swords,  nor  arrows,  but  tongues,  are  designed 
to  conduct  men  to  the  obedience  of  Christ 
(2  Cor.  X.  4  ff.). — lb.    The  disciples  could 
not  repress  tho  joyful  emotions  awakened  by 
the  power  of  that  Divine  life  which  was 
poured  into  their  souls,  and  all  began  to 
speak.     But  listen  !    They  now  speak  with 
other  tongues  !    They  received  new  tongues, 
enkindled,  not  from  below,  but  from  above, 
by  heavenly  fire,  and  with  these  they  gave 
praise    to  Grod  and  proclaimed    the  great 
miracle  by  which  all  tilings  were  made  new. 
Their  tongues   were  new  with  respect  to 
language  also,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the 
thoughts ;  their  cloven  tongues  enabled  them 
to  speak  the  languages  of  foreign  and  distant 
nations,  as  a  sign  that  the  testimony  which 
they  now  began  to  bear,  was  intended  for 
every  creature  (Mark  xvL  17),  and  that  it 
was  the  ofi&ce  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  restore  I 


the  unity  of  language,  and  substitute  for  the 
confusion  of  tongues  which  began  in  Babel, 
one  holy  and  harmonious  Zion  of  all  nations^ 
Anticipating  the  Hallelujah  sung  in  heaven, 
they  proclaimed  the  praises  of  God,  whose 
glorious  plan  of  salvation  they  now  coidd 
comprehend. — Siier,    This  family  of  God,, 
when  thus  declaring  the  praises  of  God  in 
the  languages  of  the  whole  world,  presents  us 
with  an  image  of  that  future  ago  in  which 
the  whole  world  shall  praise  God  in  all  its 
various  tongues. — BengeL     The   confusion 
of  tongues  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  men 
(Gen.   xi.) ;   the  gift  of  tongues  re-united 
them  as  one  people. — H,  Grotius.     On  this 
day,  the    new  festival   of   Pentecost  (tho 
joyful,  happy,  and  blessed  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  is  fidl  of  gladness,  courage,  and  se- 
curity) was  founded.   We  now  hear  another 
language,  which  does  not  fill  the  heart  with 
terror,  like  the  voice  heard  on  Mount  Sinai  ; 
it  neither  alarms  nor  slays  us,  but  rather  in> 
spires   us  with   courage  and  joy;   indeed, 
Christ  had  promised  His  disciples  that  He 
would  send  to  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
should  not  be  a  Spirit  of  fear,  but  a  Com- 
forter,  imparting  to    them    boldness,   and 
power  to  overcome  every  fear.     For  as  soon 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  from  heaven 
on  that  day,  each  one  of  the  apostles,  whom 
none  could  previously  comfort,  stood  forth' 
boldly,   as  if    he  intended  to  subdue  the 
whole  world.    When  Christ  first  rose  from 
the  dead,  the  apostles  resembled  the  trem- 
bling and  scattered  brood  of  the  hen;   all 
His  exhortations  and  comforting  assurances 
failed  to  encourage  and  strengthen  them. 
But  on  this  day,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  cornea 
with  a  loud  sound,  and  breathes  upon  them, 
their  hearts  are  so  abundantly  filled  with 
joy  and  gladness,  and  their  tongues  become 
so  fiery,  that  each  one  arises  and  begins  to 
preach  publicly.     Ko    one    looks    first    at 
another;  each   one   is  inspired  with  sach 
courage  of  his  own,  that  he  is  willing  to 
confront  the  whole  world.     Such  words  and 
such  preaching  are,  therefore,  very  different 
from  those  which  proceeded  from  Moses. 
— Luther, 

The  Pentecostal  gift,  the  ricJiest  gift  of 
God:  on  account  of,  I.  Its  source — the 
merits  of  Christ,  His  humiliation  and  exalta- 
tion; IL  Its  own  nature — a  union  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  with  men ;  IIL  Its  influenoes 
and  results — ^a  new  creation  of  the  heart  and 
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of  the  world. — The  petTnanence  of  the  union 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  xdth  nien :  viewed  as,  I. 
A  continued  indwelling,  illiunination,  and 
sanctification  ;  II.  Not,  however,  as  an  ex- 
ternal possession,  for  thou  canst  grieve  and 
lose  Him  (Eph.  iv.  30),  but  as  a  higher  power 
that  is  exercised  over  the  soul. — "  Be  filled 
with  the  Sjnritf'  (Eph.  v.  18).  I.  Such  a 
spiritual  state  is  necessary,  if  we  desire  to  be 
saved ;  II.  The  means  for  attaining  it :  (a) 
humble  self-knowledge,  (h)  earnestness  in 
following  holiness  (Heb.  xii.  14),  (c)  fidelity 
in  applying  the  gifts  that  have  been  imparted, 
(d)  perseverance  in  prayer. — LecJiler. 

The  new  tongue  which  is  given  to  us  also, 
by  the  Pentecostal  Spirit:  I.  What  is  its 


nature  1  It  is  not  a  miraculous  gift  of 
tongues,  nor  a  mechanical  repetition  of  de- 
vout phrases,  but  rather  the  gift  of  a  heart 
and  a  tongue  which  are  always  ready  to  pro- 
claim the  praises  of  Divine  grace  with  grati- 
'  tude,  and  to  confess  the  Lord  with  holy  joy. 
II.  From  what  source  does  it  proceed  1  I^ot 
from  any  natural  abilities,  nor  from  art  and 
science,  but  from  above,  fi'om  the  Spirit  of 
God,  who  touches  the  heart  and  lips  with 
heavenly  fire.  III.  For  what  purpose  is  it 
given  1  Not  to  gratify  personal  vanity,  nor 
to  secure  carnal  enjoyments,  but  to  proclaim 
the  praises  of  God,  and  convey  the  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  world. — From  Lange^ 
Schaff*s  edition. 


{To  he  continued,) 


^txmamt  Shet%s  anb  #ittlims* 


PAUL  BEFORE  FELIX. 

Acts  xxiv.  10 — 27. 

In  this  narrative  we  have  two  principal  person- 
ages brought  before  us — a  prisoner  and  a  judge. 
Let  us  gather  up  some  of  the  lessons  suggested 
by  what  we  are  told  concerning  each  of  them. 

One  important  lesson  is  suggested  at  the 
outset  by  tne  contrast  between  the  position  and 
the  character  of  these  two  men,  viz.  that  men 
are  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  positions  on 
earth.  Could  we  look  in  at  this  court  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  persons  contained  in  it,  we 
might  be  disposed  to  say,  that  judge  must  be  a 
man  of  tried  virtue ;  that  prisoner  must  be  a 
desperate  criminal.  But  we  know  how  entirely 
contrary  to  the  truth  this  rash  estimate  would 
be.  Unhappily  in  this  world  we  cannot  take 
it  for  granted  that  every  magistrate  is  a  man 
of  probity,  that  every  statesman  is  a  patriot,  or 
that  every  minister  of  religion  is  a  good  man. 
Wealth  and  virtue  are  not  always  associated. 
A  wise  and  good  man  Avill  therefore  not  be  in 
haste  to  condemn  the  poor  and  unpopular  as 
blameworthy.  We  must  not  conclude  without 
inquiry  that  the  poverty  of  Lazarus  (Luke  zvi. 
20)  is  due  to  his  shiftlessness  or  his  vices.  In 
the  Cliurch  of  God  especially  we  should  not 
make  the  position  men  occupy  in  the  world  the 
standard  by  which  we  estimate  them.  In  the 
Great  Day  which  is  approaching  there  will  be 
some  strange  reversals  of  the  estimates  we 
form  of  our  fellow-men  (Matt.  ziz.  30). 

I.  Paul,  the  Prisoner. — 1.  Considered  as 

AN   INNOCENT  MAN  FALSELT  ACCUSED.      A  Study 


of  Paul's  demeanour,  words,  and  fate  on  this 
occasion  reminds  us  —  (1)  That  innocence  is 
calm,  and  strong,  A  fiEilse  accusation  often 
profoundly  agitates  and  grieves  an  innocent 
man ;  but  ere  long  self-possession  is  recovered, 
and  there  is  a  display  of  moral  strength  that 
ordinarily  compels  confidence  and  respect.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  on  inward  peace  and  a  joy  in 
the  consciousness  of  innocence  that  is  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  a  compensation  for  the  pain 
of  the  accusation  without  which  it  could  not 
have  been  experienced.  (2)  Innocence  is 
Divinely  gttided.  How  manifest  this  is  in 
Paul's  case.  Tertullus  had  time  to  frame  his 
accusation,  and  Paul  had  to  reply  to  it  instantly, 
but  how  completely  and  triumphantly  every 
point  in  the  accusation  is  disposed  of  1  *  High 
treason,  heresy,  sacrilege — these  were  the  of- 
fences with  which  he  was  charged ;  but  he 
instantly  tore  the  indictment  to  shreds  and 
tatters  in  a  manner  that  has  excited  the  admir- 
ation of  lawyers  who  have  had  no  sympathy 
witli  him  on  religious  grounds.  Was  not  this 
triumphant  defence  a  fulfilment  of   Christ's 

1  "  The  charges  which  Tertullus  brought  against 
Paul  were  thiee.  First,  that  he  created  disturbances 
among  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire — an  offeDce 
against  tlie  Roman  government— cnwicn  majestatis. 
Secondly,  that  he  was  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the 
Kazareues— disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  exerdse  of 
theur  religion-  ^ranteed  by  the  state— introduced 
new  gods,  a  tlung  prohibited  by  the  Romans.  And 
thirdly,  tiiat  he  attempted  to  profane  the  temple — 
a  crime  which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  punish.'* 
— Gloag. 
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promise  (Matt.  x.  19)  ?  (3)  Innocence  does 
not  necessarily  procure  for  us  deliverance  in 
this  world.  As  a  rule  David's  glorious  pre- 
diction (Pb.  xxxvii.  7)  is  fulfilled,  though 
frequently  only  after  a  long  season;  but 
sometimes,  as  in  PauPs  case  here,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  righteous  are  permitted  to  tri- 
umph. Many  a  good  man  has  gone  to  the 
^ave  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion;  many  an 
innocent  man  has  died  ignominiously.  But, 
as  Milton  nobly  said,  '*  there  is  to  be  a  resur- 
rection of  7'eputationsJ^  There  has  been  such 
a  resurrection  already.  Many  whom  we  vener- 
ate as  martyrs  were  despised  and  hated  by 
their  contemporaries.  These  are  but  the  first- 
fruits.  A  general  resurrection  of  reputations 
is  at  hand.  Thousands  who  at  death  went 
down  apparently  to  "shame  and  everlasting 
contempt"  shall  arise  to  ''shine  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever." 

2.  Considered  as  a  witness  for  Christ. 
(1)  He  was  respectftd.  Not  fawning  like  Ter- 
tullus,  but  respectful.  He  gave  Felix  all  the 
honour  due  to  him  as  chief  magistrate  ;  it  was 
in  private,  not  in  public,  that  he  referred  to  his 
vices.  In  our  witness-bearing  for  Christ^  let  us 
be  careful  not  needlessly  to  affront  the  self- 
esteem  of  those  to  whom  we  speak.  Much 
preaching  and  testimony  has  failed  because  it 
has  been  discourteous.  (2)  He  was  courageous. 
He  was  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  his 
loyalty  to  the  crucified  Nazarene.  He  might 
have  rebutted  the  charges  brought  against  him 
without  the  avowal  recorded  in  ver.  14.  ^3) 
He  was  instructive.  He  showed  that  his  faith 
was  not  the  monstrous  thing  which  some  sup- 
posed. Herein  he  acted  on  his  own  admonition 
(2  Tim.  ii.  24,  26).  (4)  His  life  gave  weight 
and  power  to  his  testimony.  The  resurrection 
was  to  him  a  tremendous /oc^,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  it  governed  his  whole  life  (ver.  16). 
His  was  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  holy  life 
who  had  made  sacrifices  for  Christ ;  it  could 
not  fail,  therefore,  to  influence  the  man  before 
whom  it  was  made. 

3.  Considered  as  a  preacher  op  the  Gospel. 
(1)  He  was  no  respecter  of  jyersons.  No  awe  of 
the  royal  dignity  of  his  hearers  caused  him  to 
avoid  topics  or  phrases  that  would  be  likely  to 
be  distasteful  to  them.  It  is  clear  that  he  re- 
membered that  he  was  the  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  kings,  in  whose  sight  all  men  are  on 
one  level.  (2)  He  adapted  his  discourse  to 
his  hearers.  His  aim  was  not  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  or  to  win  their  applause,  but  to  lead 
them  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  and 
therefore  he  spoke  on  those  truths  which  would 
be  likely  to  have  this  effect  Our  preaching 
must  correspond  to  the  practices  of  our  hearers. 
The  preaching  which  makes  sinners  tremble  is 
"  Gospel  preaching,"  as  well  as  that  which  pre- 
sents to  man  the  love  of  God  and  the  joys  of 
Leaven.    (3)  His  wisdom  and  faithfulness  did 


not  secure  for  him  wJicU  mod  men  would  cali 
success.  Felix  and  Drusilla  were  not  convert- 
ed under  Paul's  preaching.  But  the  Master 
estimates  and  rewards  not  according  to  the 
preacher's  "success,"  but  according  to  the 
preacher's  faithfulness. 

II.  Felix,  THE  Judge. — 1.  Considered  as  an 
administrator  OP  justice.  (1)  He  lacked  the 
essential  qualification  for  a  judge — the  spirit  of 
impartial  justice.  He  had  knowledge,  but  not 
righteousness.  (2)  He  was  guided  by  policy, 
not  by  principle.  (3)  He  was  the  slave  of  that 
vice  against  which  administrators  of  justice 
should  be  especially  on  their  guard — avarice. 
(4)  His  policy  did  not  suffice  to  save  him  from 
rum. 

2.  Considered  as  a  hearer  of  the  Gospel. 
(1)  He  perished,  notwithstanding  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  preacher  to  whom  he  listened.  (2) 
He  perished,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
powerfully  convinced  of  sin.  (3)  He  perished, 
because,  in  spite  of  a  f  aitlif  ul  ministry,  he  clung 
to  his  beloved  sins — lust  and  avarice,  either  of 
them  enough  to  sink  any  man  to  the  lowest 
hell. 

R.  A.  Bertram. 

Merthyr  TydvU. 


THE  NATURE  OF  GOSPEL  TRUTH  THE 

PROPHECY  OF  ITS  UNIVERSAL 

RECOGNITION. 

*'  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  whick 
a  woman  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal,  till  the  wnole  was  leavened.'' — Matt.  xiii. 
33. 

This  figure  contains  more  than  a  prophecy  o£ 
the  universal  spread  of  Messiah's  kingdom :  it 
tells  something  of  the  law  of  its  propagation. 
Leaven  is  chemically  adapted  to  work  upon 
the  meal:  that  is,  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  meal  which  tlie  fermenting  agency 
of  the  leaven  excites,  until,  particle  by  particle, 
the  whole  is  leavened.  You  cannot  leaven 
sand  or  lime-dust,  because  there  is  no  such 
natural  adaptation  between  them  and  tlie  fer- 
menting property.  So  there  is  something  in 
Christianity  and  something  in  human  nature 
mutually  adaptive.  It  is  our  purpose  to  show 
that  this  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  human 
nature  is  so  strong  that,  as  by  a  law,  it  necesBi* 
tates  the  ultimate  evangelization  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Listen  to  some  of  these  "  voices  of  the  soul  *' 
which  are  clear-sounding  prophecies  of  tlie 
triumph  of  the  gospel. 

I.  The  truths  taught  by  our  Saviour  are 
such  as  verify  tliemselves  to  our  deepest  con* 
sciousness,  and  are  intuitively  approved  by  oar 
best  thoughts.  We  all  have  certain  thoughts 
which  are  not  due  to  any  particular  culture^ 
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and  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of  by  any  culture, 
or  lack  of  culture ;  however  vague,  they  are 
convictions ;  we  may  not  formulate  them,  but 
"we  feel  them.  We  build  a  fire  of  bright-glow- 
ing, plausible  objections  to  them,  but,  like  the 
bush  in  Horeb,  the  fire  only  illumines  the  fact 
that  they  are  unconsumed.  Here  are  some  of 
the  branches  of  that  bush. 

-An  impi*eBsion  of  God.  The  world  is  not  yet 
wise  enough  to  contradict  Plato,  saying,  ^'  No 
one  who  had  taken  up  in  youth  this  opinion 
that  the  gods  do  not  exist,  ever  continued  in 
the  same  until  he  was  old."  We  look  toward 
heaven,  and  shut  our  minds  against  the  Deity ; 
but  it  is  like  shutting  our  eyes  against  the  sun- 
shine. The  glare  goes  through  the  eyelids, 
and  the  nerve  tingles  with  it.  All  we  accom- 
plish is  to  shut  out  the  form  of  the  sun  and  the 
whole  world  beautified  in  its  light.  Ood  does 
not  leave  Himself  without  a  witness  before  any 
heart.  He  shines  luridly  through  the  atmos- 
phere of  human  hate,  vaguely  through  tlie 
mists  of  indifference,  clearly  through  the 
medium  of  faith  and  love.  We  have  also  an 
impression  of  Divine  justice.  Conscience,  like 
soft  wax,  fits  itself  into  the  mould  of  what  the 
Bible  says  about  right  and  wrong,  about  right- 
eousness and  sin ;  and,  though  scepticism  de- 
stroy the  mould,  conscience  retains  the  shape 
of  it.  We  may  deny  the  theological  expression 
"  Divine  justice  ; "  but  the  heart  is  incapable  of 
denying  ultimate  justice ;  and,  both  philosophic- 
ally and  practically,  they  are  the  same  thing. 
So  the  general  features  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  such  as  salvation  of  the  soul  in  some 
-way  satisfactory  to  infinite  right,  and  in  all 
-ways  gratuitously  to  us,  are  recognized  the 
world  over.  The  cross  is  a  stumbling-block 
and  foolishness  to  many ;  but  the  world  does 
not  get  around  that  stumbling-block,  nor  keep 
its  eyes  off  that  foolishness.  In  some  form  or 
other  the  two  elements  of  atonement  mentioned 
— justice  and  gratuity — have  been  elements  in 
the  problem  of  peace  between  conscience  and 
God  since  the  beginning.  The  heart  has  also  a 
native  impulse  to  pray.  The  earth  exhales  mists ; 
they  rise  and  form  the  clouds ;  they  descend 
in  the  rain.  It  has  been  thus  since  there  first 
^went  up  a  mist  and  watered  the  earth.  And  so 
since  God  first  dropped  the  dew  of  His  com- 
naunion  with  man  in  Paradise,  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity has  exhaled  desires  and  aspirations,  and 
-waited,  too  often  without  faith,  like  an  unblest 
desert,  but  often  with  the  experience  that  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  open.  Humanity  has 
also  an  instinct  of  immortality.  The  mere 
arguments  for  it  may  be  incomplete,  just  as 
the  science  of  Biology  is  incomplete,  though 
we  feel  the  life.  Professor  Tyndall  came  out 
of  philosophical  dream-land  and  walked  again 
with  his  eyes  wide-open,  when,  after  saying  in 
his  Belfast  address,  "  I  discern  in  matter  the 
promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and  quality 


of  life,"  he  made  the  statement :  "  I  have 
noticed  during  years  of  self-observation  that  it 
is  not  in  hours  of  clearness  and  vigour  that 
that  doctrine  commends  itself  to  my  mind,  and 
that,  in  the  presence  of  stronger  and  healthier 
thought,  it  ever  dissolves  and  disappears,  as 
offering  no  solution  of  the  mystery  in  which  we 
dwell,  and  of  which  we  form  a  part."  So  of 
all  the  great  principles  of  Jesus*  teaching ;  they 
are  like  the  ribs  of  rock  which  are  found  beneath 
the  soil.  Blowing  sands  and  decaying  vegeta- 
tion may  cover  them  up  ;  but  we  will  always 
find  them  by  digging.  How  many  unbelievers, 
the  proudest,  who  pledged  their  whole  repute 
against  Christ  by  becoming  teachers  of  unbe- 
lief, at  the  last,  when  they  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  soul's  need,  have  renounced  all 
opposition  and  tried  to  cling  to  Christ  ?  But 
did  you  ever  hear  of  one  who  at  death  renounced 
his  life-long  faith  in  Christ?  We  may  be  sure 
that  in  this  world  of  uncertainties,  the  truth 
which  stands  the  test  of  the  souFs  deepest  de- 
mands, which  voices  its  persistent  aspirations, 
which  glows  most  brightly,  as  a  dawn,  when 
death  throws  open  the  shutters  of  this  chamber 
of  mortality,  will  universalize  itself.  For  what 
are  all  the  boasted  culture  of  humanity,  and 
development  of  social  civihzation,  but  the  prac- 
ticalizing  of  the  lessons  of  human  experience  ? 
II.  The  CHARACTER  of  those  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  commandments  and  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  is  universally  commended,  so  that  op- 
position to  Christian  life  must  be  temporary. 
How  we  parade  tlie  faults  of  individual  Chris- 
tians I  But  these  faults  signif v  nothing  against 
the  system  of  Christian  morals,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  faults  against  the  system. 
You  cannot  test  the  skill  of  an  engineer  by 
works  which  are  not  built  according  to  his 
plans.  And  defects  among  Christians  are  not 
Christian  defects ;  just  the  reverse — they  are 
unchristian  defects,  and  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  departures  from  the  standard.  You 
must  not  judge  the  art  of  the  great  master  by 
the  daubing  of  careless  pupils.  Can  you  find 
fault  with  the  character  commanded  and  exem- 
plified by  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  Take  His  idea  of 
purity,  involving  a  clean  heart  as  well  as  clean 
ways :  Is  it  not  superlative  ?  You  can  add  to 
it  no  ray  of  virtue,  either  of  your  own  concep- 
tion or  borrowed  from  the  world's  moralists  ; 
you  could  as  readily  add  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Take  that  summing-up  of  all  duty  in  love; 
analyze  it  as  an  obligation,  as  a  power.  It  is 
absolutely  exhaustive,  whether  the  analysis  be 
conducted  with  the  imagination  or  the  consci* 
ence.  The  splendid  moralizing  of  the  Galilean 
has  made  that  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  obsolete. 
Obedience  to  it  has  put  man,  as  Renan  says, 
"  on  the  highest  summit  of  grandeur.''  It  is  in 
his  hard-wrung  confession  ^'  the  source  of  end- 
less moral  regenerations."  We  are  confident 
that  such  breathings  of  the  absolutely  pure  will 
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never  be  forgotten.  To  borrow  Carlyle*B  figure, 
like  the  melody  of  music  which  floats  far  be- 
yond the  discords,  this,  which  is  so  sweet  to 
every  conscientious  soul  —  however  wrong- 
headed  he  may  be — will  float,  ever  w^idening, 
down  the  ages,  until  the  world  is  full  of  its 
sweetness. 

III.  The  BENEFICENT  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 

as  displayed  in  its  influence  on  the  world,  is 
such  that  it  can  never  cease  to  engross  the 
human  heart.  Tlie  "blessing  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  perish,"  which  Job  prized  as  his 

})erpetual  glory,  has  always  rested  upon  the 
lead  of  the  perfect  man  from  heaven.  For 
the  Christian  spirit  puts  the  robe  of  perfect 
comfort  around  him  to  whom  the  world 
gives  only  rags.  It  enables  him  to  say  with 
Paul,  "  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I 
am,  therewith  to  be  content."  It  satisfies  the 
inner  craving  of  those  whom  the  world  is  starv- 
ing, with  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  better 
than  the  bread  that  perishes :  so  that  he  sings, 
"  I  have  all  things  and  abound."  It  receives  to 
sheltering  arms  every  soul  fleeing  from  the  na- 
tural fears  which  pursue  it  across  the  wild  track 
of  time.  It  subdues  the  wild  wail  of  human 
woe  into  the  sweetest  of  minor  strains,  which 
the  troubled  spirit  recognizes  as  a  part  of  the 
grand  anthem  of  eternal  joy.  He  who  went 
about  doing  good  is,  both  as  example  and  in- 
spire r,  the  power  of  philanthropy,  and  almost 
the  entire  charitable  work  of  the  globe  is  to  day 
conducted  in  His  name.  As  so  we  take  up  our 
prophecy,  not  alone  from  tlie  Bible,  but  from 
the  heart  of  man,  and  say :  so  long  as  a  kind 
face  is  winsome  ;  so  long  as  helping  hands  are 
grasped  in  gratitude,  so  long  will  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  bo  hailed,  and  the  kingdom  of  ifesus  be 
progressive  in  the  earth. 

IV.  But  the  all-conquering  element  in  Chris- 
tianity is  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  a  light  over 

the  world,  and  a  life  in  the  heart  of  His  be- 
lievers. When  God  created  man  He  breathed 
into  him  the  spirit  of  life,  and  still "  in  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  In  spite 
of  the  deadness  through  sin,  there  are  yet  traces 
of  the  Divine  in  the  human  spirit.  Or  we  may 
say,  avoiding  all  theological  controversy,  there 
are  voids  in  us  which  still  echo  in  their  empti- 
ness the  footfalls  of  the  departed  Divinity. 
And  every  sound  of  the  returning  Spirit  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  soul.  God  is  Himself  the  most 
natural  of  all  things  to  man.  This  is  fully 
realized  after  conversion,  and  is  vaguely,  but 
surely,  felt  before.  Religion  is,  as  the  word 
means,  the  binding  back  of  the  soul  to  its  first 
and  natural  allegiance.  And  every  truly  spirit- 
ual influence  is  a  cord  drawing,  and,  if  we  will 
submit  to  it,  holding  us  to  the  heart  of  our 
Infinite  Father. 

A  BfiiTvey  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Clirist  will  show  the  strong  working  of  these 
gospel  elements  in  the  hearts  of  men.    Note 


some  features  of  the  conquest  already  attained. 
Other  schemes  of  moral  and  religious  thoaght 
have  died  out  because  they  were  overgrown  by 
the  advancing  thought  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. But  the  Christian  scheme  has  found 
ceaseless  development^  both  in  the  symmetry  of 
its  dogmatic  expressions  and  in  the  new  mean- 
ing and  applicability  of  its  teachings  to  haman 
needs.  Other  schemes  have  died  out  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  favour  and  support  of  men, 
failing  in  the  line  of  their  ambition.  Bat 
Christianity  has  won  its  triumphs  in  sjntt  of 
everything  that  ike  heart  can  devise  against  it- 
Other  systems  have  appealed  to  the  common 
tastes  and  motives  of  men  for  their  acceptance, 
rather  than  to  the  "  council  of  deep  convic- 
tions." But  pure  Christianity  has  never  tauriit 
the  "  via  media  "  of  policy.  It  has  demanded 
only  unconditional  surrender  of  the  human 
heart  beneath  the  banner  of  absolute  truth  and 
right  as  displayed  in  Christ.  It  is  further  illus- 
trative and  confirmatory  of  the  natural  adapt- 
edness  of  the  gospel  to  humanity  that  it  alone 
has  passed  fredy  over  the  boundaries  of  the 
diverse  ra/ies  ana  civilizations  of  men,  showing 
that  it  is  above  all  the  various  cultures  of  the 
world,  and  unaflEected  by  them.  Celsus  said : 
'*  A  man  must  be  very  weak  to  imagine  that 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Libya,  can  ever  enter  into  the  same  system  of 
religion."  That  was  profound,  uninspired  wis- 
dom ;  a  mighty  argument  against  the  claims  of 
the  early  Church  for  universal  recognition. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  was  impossible ;  historic^ 
ally  it  was  the  fact  that  it  had  never  been  so. 
But  over  the  foaming  seas  and  over  the  snowy 
mountains,,  which  had  been  impassable  to  human 
thought,  the  Christian  thought  floated  with  the 
ease  and  majesty  of  an  angel  from  heaven. 

Weigh  this  fact  also  ;  the  times  of  most  ap- 
parent retrogi'ession  in  the  history  of  the  Churdi 
nave  proved  to  he  the  real  birth-times  of  na^ 
advancement;  as  the  stalk  of  the  grain  droops 
before  it  drops  its  ripened  kernels  into  the 
ground  as  the  seeds  of  a  manifold  harvest  to 


come. 


J.  M.  Ludlow,  D.D. 


PREACHING. 


*'  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  Qod  distinctly, 
and  save  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  uuder- 
stana  the  reading.'' — Neh.  viii.  8. 

Iv  the  text  we  have  an  illustration  of  success- 
ful preaching  from  the  Old  Testament  records, 
and  we  inquire  what  it  implies  when  brought 
into  the  light  of  our  own  times. 

1.  They  read  in  the  law  distinctly.  '^^ 
covers  no  mean  part  of  a  preacher's  preparation 
— the  ability  to  utter  the  truth, 

2.  They  gave  the  sense,  put  weight  to  it 
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Here  is  the  exposition  of  the  need  of  culture  in 
language  and  skill  in  exegesis. 

3.  "They  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading."  This  implies  the  possession  of  that 
varied  culture  which  enables  the  instructed 
scribe  to  bring  home  the  truth  by  explanation 
and  illustration  brought  from  all  sources  which 
lie  open  to  our  scrutiny,  and  which  include 
science,  art,  literature,  philosophy,  history, 
biography,  poetry;  all  arts,  in  tine,  which 
expand  our  thoughts  and  give  point  to  our 
expression. 

"  We  may,  indeed,  wish  that  God  had  so 
ordered  our  minds  as  that  no  difficulties  had 
ever  arisen ;  that  the  veiy  sight  of  His  Word 
had  caused  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  Divine 
authority  of  every  part  of  it  to  flash  on  every 
mind  ;  that  it  had  been  written  in  some  unusual 
language  which  required  no  aid  of  translation  to 
be  intelligible  in  every  land  and  age ;  that  no 
paragraph  of  it  had  been  difficult  in  structure 
or  obscure  in  meaning,  requiring  to  be  illustrated 
from  the  human  author's  habitual  mode  of  ex- 
pression, or  the  circumstances  of  his  age, 
education,  or  nationality.'*  But  whatever  our 
wish  may  i>e,  this  has  not  been  God's  plan.  He 
has  given  His  Word  in  such  a  form  as  to  tax 
our  powers  to  make  much  of  it  plain,  and  has 
indeed  so  ordered  that  the  mode  in  which  we 
obtain  insight  of  His  will  shall  be  to  very  many 
a  trial  of  our  faith. 

Tlie  critical  study  of  the  Bible  is  not  only 
indispensable,  but  it  is  a  work  of  great  labour ; 
because  all  its  truths,  though  recorded  centuries 
ago,  have  an  application  to  each  succeeding 
age — find  their  interpretations  in  histories  and 
lives  as  widely  differing  in  character  fromtliose 
to  whom  they  were  hrst  addressed,  as  their 
periods  of  action  are  remote;  not  a  few  of 
them,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  being  of  the  nature 
of  their  author — with  whom  a  thousand  years 
ore  as  one  day — are  not  fulfilled  punctually 
and  at  once,  but  have  springing  and  germfnant 
accomplishment  throughout  many  ages,  though 
the  height  or  fulness  of  them  may  refer  to  some 
one  age.  When  God  closed  the  written  revela- 
tion of  His  will.  He  endowed  the  hooks  in  which 
it  was  recorded  with  a  fruitfulness  (in  some 
sort  preternatural)  which  speaks  of  their  Divine 
origin,  causing  them  to  unfold  new  stores  of 
riches  to  the  praying  student  every  time  he 
opens  them,  ana  giving  them  a  power  far  above 
every  contrivance  of  man's  wisdom  to  adapt 
their  never-failing  instruction  to  every  new 
exigency  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Inspir- 
ation, though  it  were  plenary  and  direct  from 
the  Almighty,  would  remove  none  of  the  local, 
individual,  and  national  influences  which  attach 
to  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books.  It  hes  back 
of  them  all,  it  sets  them  all  in  motion,  but 
obliterates  not,  scarcely  fades  even,  any  of  the 
peculiarities  arising  n-om  them.  Thus  and 
thence  has  arisen  the  necessity  which  exists 


for  the  close  investigation  and  prolonged  re- 
search in  language,  history,  and  art,  by  which 
alone  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  true  intent 
and  real  meaning  of  the  sacred  oracles.  How- 
ever vast  this  field,  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  work, 
a  mere  section  of  the  labour  on  which  each 
man  appointed  of  God  must  spend  his  time 
and  energies.  He  thus  may  "  give  the  sense," 
but  this  will  not  always  enable  him  to  "  cause 
the  people  to  understand  the  meaning."  For 
this,  he  must  know  God's  works  as  well— other- 
wise he  could  not  present  God  in  His  own  mode, 
for  these  declare  His  glory  and  show  His  handi- 
work ;  and  the  presentation  would  not  be  after 
God's  pattern,  who  clotlied  the  world  with 
beauty,  and  spread  over  it  its  azure  roof.  His 
Son  spoke  often  of  the  lilies  and  the  sparrows — 
"  loved  to  walk  on  the  shores  of  Gennesareth, 
and  to  climb  the  heights  of  Tabor  and  of  Her- 
mon — ^made  all  nature  contribute  to  His  teach- 
ing, and  overlaid  Palestine  with  a  beauty  of 
parable  drawn  from  its  scenery,  but  more  last- 
ing than  its  hills  " — and  there  must  be  rot  only 
this  contemplative  familiarity  which  develops 
sentiment,  and  tones  the  feelings  into  awe  and 
sublimity,  but  that  close  scrutiny  and  scientific 
knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  gather  the 
facts  of  discovery,  and  disarm  them  of  antago- 
nism, and  make  them  tributary  to  devoutness. 
He  must  be  able  to  speak,  when  the  astronomer, 
bewildered  by  his  theories,  is  dumb,  or  when 
geology  sits  mute  amid  her  excavations.  But 
culture  is  needed,  not  only  that  the  preacher 
may  know  God  in  His  Word  and  in  His  works, 
but  that  he  may  know  man — man  in  himself,  in 
his  relations,  in  his  historic  development.  He 
who  would  deal  with  men  must  know  them — 
know  the  secret  springs  of  motive  and  how  they 
impinge  upon  each  other,  and  be  able  to  com- 
prehend how  slight  variations  and  differences 
m  beginnings  can  result  in  such  widely  differ- 
ing paths  and  destinies;  must  know  men  in 
their  relation  to  the  duties  which  grow  out  of 
them ;  must  be  able  to  trace  back  *to  their  in- 
cipient stages  in  the  individual  the  great  pro- 
cessions which  have  revolutionized  the  world 
and  changed  the  tenor  of  its  history ;  must 
understand  the  Uioughts  of  men,  and  be  able 
at  least  to  classify  them  in  their  logical  order, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  suggest  the  line  of  argument 
which  will  effectually  impale  error ;  and  besides 
this,  he  must  know  theology,  the  noblest  study 
for  man,  since  "  it  leads  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  Divine  mind  in  its  creating,  sustaining, 
redeeming,  and  sanctifying  acts;  penetrates 
also  the  deep  recesses  and  secrets  of  tne  human 
heart,  and  is,  besides,  indissolubly  connected 
with  both  the  outward  and  inward  history  of 
the  Church,  which,  being  the  selected  depositoiy 
of  heavenly  truth,  has,  both  in  its  faithfulness 
to  this  trust  and  its  neglect  of  it,  so  deeply 
affected  the  destinies  of  the  race."  The  preach- 
er, perhaps  more  than  all  other  men,  needs  the 
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widest  range  of  knowledge  and  culture  in  a  day 
when  the  records  of  the  past  and  the  develop- 
ments of  the  present  are  attempted  to  be  used 
against  Christianity — men  in  the  Church  assert- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  reason,  and  men  out  of 
the  Church  denying  the  sufficiency  of  revelation. 
The  preacher  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  hearers, 
and  to  God,  to  be  prepared  against  all  error ;  he 
must  be  ready,  not  merely  to  declaim  the  pro- 
position, but  to  exhibit  the  fact  that  truth  is 
never  antagonistic  to  religion  ;  and  if  he  have 
not  time  nor  skill  to  refute  in  detail  each  pass- 
ing error  as  it  flies,  he  ought  to  know  the 
category  in  which  it  lies,  and  be  able  to  point 
out  the  method  of  the  answer  which  would 
crush  it.  He  must  know  the  class  of  weapons 
which  would  annihilate,  even  if  he  be  not 
practised  in  their  use.  For,  as  his  chief  busi- 
ness is  soul-saving,  he  can  only  look  on  art  and 
science  and  philosophy  as  subordinate,  and  may 
not  spend  the  hours  necessary  to  master  their 
;details;  but  their  principles  and  theories  he 
must  know,  that  he  may  use  them  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  truth,  or  expose  their  tendencies  to 
evil.  And  all  this  he  must,  because  the  preacher 
is  to  talk  to  men,  and  he  will  find  his  difficulty, 
not  m  their  cultivation,  but  in  their  lack  of  it. 
Of  most  congregations  it  may  be  said  to-day, 
as  it  was  said  by  Paul  of  the  Hebrews :  "  For, 
when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye 
have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Ood,  and 
are  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk  and  not 
of  strong  meat."  And  there  b  great  labour 
and  difficulty  in  so  presenting  the  truth  as  that 
it  shall  be  comprehended  by  the  masses  of  men. . 
Many  good  men  err  in  their  attempt  to  do  this. 
Thev  dilute  and  attenuate  the  doctrine  of  God 
until  it  ceases  to  be  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
Word  by  reason  of  excessive  skimming.  Spur- 
geon,  on  the  other  hand,  addressing,  as  he  does, 
a  not  over-intelligent  audience,  takes  nothing 
for  granted  as  already  known,  and  explains  the 
simplest  and  commonest  things  of  fact,  but 
never  dilutes  doctrines ;  and  from  this  practice 
comes  much  of  his  power.  What  in  his  skilled 
hands  is  safe,  would,  in  less  accomplished 
hands,  be  perilous.  It  requires  no  little  learn- 
ing to  be  correct,  no  little  study  to  be  simple, 
and  a  great  command  of  language  to  be  plain. 
It  is  your  uneducated,  or  at  best  your  half- 
educated,  men  who  confound  their  audiences 
with  great  puffings  of  vanity  and  exliibitions 
of  bombast.  Such  men  make  reli^on  con- 
temptible and  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eye 
of  the  more  thoughtful,  by  their  imperfect 
definitions  fruitful  in  error,  their  unfairness  in 
the  statement  of  objections.  Imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  some  devout  scientist  who  attended  a 
metropolitan  service  to  hear  an  answer  to 
T^'ndairs  prayer-test,  but  who  realized  by  the 
first  utterance  of  the  preacher  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  proposition,  much  less  of  the 


way  to  discuss  it.  The  thoroughly  educated 
preacher  alone  is  lucid,  simple,  and  intelligible, 
because  his  words  are  well  chosen,  his  plan 
well  digested,  his  logic  exact.     He  makes  no 

Earade  of  technicalities,  no  flourish  of  his  tools, 
ut  using  them  in  the  study,  leaves  them  there. 
But  httle  do  the  people  who  hear  him  often 
know  how  many  years  of  toil  in  general  litem- 
ture  have  been  spent  to  qualify  him  for  his 
sacred  office;  little  do  the  people  know  how 
many  hours  have  been  spent  in  preparing  to 
present  profound  truth  so  plainly  that  a  child 
can  carry  the  sermon  to  his  home,  and  think  he 
could  have  preached  it  himself.  There  is  no 
just  cause  to  fear  that  culture  will  lead  to  pride 
or  carelessness  in  the  regular  duties  of  the 
sacred  office.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
keep  a  man  humble  in  his  own  esteem,  or  more 
likely  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  responsibility, 
than  an  introduction  to  those  fields  of  investi- 
gation and  topics  of  thought  which  lie  open 
before  the  intelligent  student ;  fields  on  whose 
margin  he  may  stand  in  wonder ;  fields  not  to 
be  exhausted  oy  one  man  in  one  generation; 
but  fields  whose  full  and  complete  investigation 
may  employ  the  ages  of  eternity.  A  man  feels 
his  own  littleness ;  prayer  and  humility  are 
more  probable  than  pride.  Happily  for  us  the 
examples  of  pre-emment  culture  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  are  equally  prominent  for  prac- 
tical efficiency.  Culture  and  success  were  not 
meant  to  be  divorced.  God  joined  tliem  to- 
gether as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  skilled  in  all 
Egyptian  learning,  and  in  Paul,  the  foremost 
scholar  of  his  age.  I  must  speak  of  the  peculiar 
responsibility  under  which  the  preacher  lives, 
studies,  and  labours.  Any  man  who  can  esti- 
mate this  aright,  knows  that,  while  at  times  it 
stimulates,  at  other  times  it  almost  crushes  him. 
No  man  who  feels  that  he  has  been  called  of 
God  to  labour — ^who  knows  that  the  accuracy 
of  his  investigation,  the  honesty  of  his  inter- 
pretations, and  the  faithfulness  of  his  toil  in- 
volve the  destinies  of  others  beside  himself ;  no 
man  who  finds  how  much  of  faithful  reverence 
and  persevering  toil  it  requires  to  enable  him, 
while  he  probes  and  examines  and  tests,  still  to 
worship  with  humble  adoration  whatever  is 
shown  to  be  Divine  ;  no  man  who  comprehends 
these  things,  will  dare,  as  he  values  his  soul,  to 
enter  on  theological  study  or  on  pastoral  duty 
without  anxious  prayer.  When  he  looks  around 
him,  surveys  the  extent  of  the  field,  and  esti- 
mates his  own  feebleness,  hope  and  courage 
may  almost  desert  him.  Tet,  in  this  very 
crushing,  there  may  be  a  development  of 
strength ;  the  man  may  be  observed  the  better 
to  display  the  cress  which  he  upholds.  He 
shall  reap  his  reward.  As  he  looks  abroad 
over  nature  and  backward  upon  history  and 
upward  to  philosophy,  and  sees,  throughout, 
one  mind  supreme,  subordinating  every  detail 
to  one  governing  purpose,  the  whole  creation 
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will  appear  to  him  like  a  sphere  of  crystal 
lighted  from  within.  He  will  be  able  to  gather 
illustrations  from  all  sides  to  elucidate  special 
truths,  and  he  will  feel  his  vigour  refreshed. 
his  spirit  toned  to  a  higher  beauty,  his  mental 
force  made  far  more  quickening,  as  he  marshals 
the  harmonies  of  all  these  around  him,  and 
gathers  their  secret  influence  upon  him.  Above 
him  all  the  while  is  God ;  within  him  all  the 
while  is  the  Holy  Ghost;  around  him  all  the 
while  are  those  who  will  meet  him  at  God's 
bar;  open  to  him  always  are  the  avenues  of 
blessing  through  which  God  strengthens  and 
anoints  His  servants.  These,  realized,  will 
give  us  a  ministry  which  shall  be  a  living 
power,  full  of  beauty  and  of  achieved  results, 
which,  like  Aaron's  mystic  rod,  shall  bud,  bear 
blossoms,  and  bring  forth  fruit.  Thus  far  his 
culture :  but  he  was  a  Christian  before  this 
culture  began.  He  was  a  child  of  God.  God 
had  called  him ;  the  eye  of  the  Church  was  on 
him.  The  culture  was  not  to  make  him  a 
Christian,  nor  to  keep  him  a  Christian ;  but  to 
qualify  him,  already  a  Christian,  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  We  may  sometimes  overlook 
this,  though  we  know  well  that  all  the  colleges 
and  Biblical  schools  in  the  world  cannot  make 
a  Christian  or  a  minister  of  Christ,  while  any 
one  of  them  may  help  a  Christian  to  become  a 
useful  minister  if  God  calls  him.  To  fulfil  the 
work  of  the  ministry  successfully,  we  need  all 
of  preparation,  all  of  culture,  but  we  need 
something  more.  The  apostles  knew  all  the 
facts  of  the  Gospels,  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
when  their  Lord  ascended  ;  but  they  were  not 
qualified  to  preach,  did  not  preach,  dared  not 
preach,  were  forbidden  to  preach,  until  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  Saul's  culture  did 
not  make  him  a  minister,  but  after  God  made 
him  a  Christian,  his  culture  made  his  ministry 
effective.  John  Wesley,  though  a  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  was  not  thereby  made  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but  when  by  experience  he  knew  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings,  his  labour  was 
more  successful  by  reason  of  his  culture.  We 
need  for  the  instruction  of  the  minister  all 
treasures  of  knowledge,  all  achievements  of 
art,  all  the  power  of  literature,  all  the  gathered 
research  of  science  and  philosophy ;  but  every 
thought  in  every  one  of  these  treasures  must  be 
brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ — all  learning  and  all  scholarship  must 
be  bpought  to  the  font  and  baptized  into  Chris- 
tianity. Gather,  then,  all  gifts  of  knowledge, 
'wisdom,  eloquence,  and  power,  and  lay  them 
on  the  altar,  but  do  not  dare  attempt  to  use 
them  for  the  ministry  until  God  has  sent  down 
fire  from  heaven.  For  preaching  was  Divinely 
instituted,  and  the  ofSce  of  the  preacher  is  a 
holy  work — it  can  be  filled  only  by  one  in  whom 
God  has  wrought  His  own  work ;  and  a  con- 
sistent Christian  life  will  do  more  to  make  our 
preaching  effective  than  the  knowledge  of  a 


library  full  of  evidences.  God  has  not  promised 
His  Church  an  educated  ministry  or  an  eloquent 
ministry,  probably  because  learning  and  elo- 
quence may  be  acquired,  but  He  has  promised 
diat  without  which  all  learning  and  all  eloquence 
is  vain,  saying,  "  I  will  clothe  her  priests  with 
salvation."  How  sad,  how  hopeless  would  be 
our  case  but  for  this  assurance  I  If  we  be  not 
men  of  pure  and  holy  aspirations,  no  class  of 
men  is  more  easily  led  astray ;  and  no  power  but 
that  of  God  can  make  and  keep  us  pure  and 
efficient.  For  we  must  lead  the  people;  the 
age  has  gone  by,  if  it  ever  existed,  when  we 
might  stand  by  the  wayside  and  say  "  Go ; " 
now  we  must  press  forward  and  say  "Come." 
We  must  march,  like  "  Greatheart,"  by  their 
side  or  at  the  head,  guiding  them  through 
"sloughs  of  despond,''  and  "conflicts  with 
giant  evils,"  and  "  valleys  of  humiliation,"  and 
"  enchanted  grounds,"  and  "  shadows  of  death," 
to  the  "Beulahs"  and  "delectable  mountains" 
and  "celestial  gates"  of  the  Christian  life. 
This  no  man  can  do  who  has  not  himself  ex- 
perienced the  truth  he  preaches ;  but  when  the 
gospel  has  been  comprehended  by  the  judgment, 
and  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  been  apprehended 
by  the  Spirit ;  when,  with  the  prophet,  he  has 
seen  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne  surrounded 
by  seraphims  whose  cries  move  the  posts  of  the 
door ;  when,  conscious  of  human  infirmity,  he 
has  cried  out,  "  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips  I "  then,  when  the  seraph  touches 
his  lips  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar,  he 
feels  clothed  with  salvation,  he  will  cry  out, 
"  Here  am  I,  send  me ; "  and  as  he  goes  he  will 
speak  words  that  will  be  soimd  in  philosophy, 
because  true  in  experience.  He  speaks,  because 
he  believes,  "not  such  words  as  flashed  from 
the  fierce  demagogues'  unthinking  rage,  to 
madden  for  a  moment  and  expire,  but  words 
that  bear  the  impress  of  great  deeds  winged 
for  the  future."  The  most  imperial  type  of 
intellect  is  needed  for  God's  glory.  The 
brightest  intellect  must  be  trained  to  the  high- 
est point  of  brilliancy  and  effectiveness  for  the 
sublime  work  of  saving  souls ;  but  after  all 
and  above  all,  I  must  insist  that  the  supreme 
qualification  is  sympathy  with  God  and  souls. 
Where  this  is  not  fundamental,  no  supervening 
work  can  be  satisfactory.  And  this  cannot  be 
acquired ;  God  alone  bestows  it,  and  he  v^ho 
possesses  it  wields  a  mightier  power  than  the 
mystic  rod  of  Moses,  and  wears  a  holier  gar- 
ment than  Elijah's  falling  mantle.  He  lives 
near  the  heart  of  the  world,  he  should  also  live 
near  the  throne  of  God;  he  dwells  amid  the^ 
dying,  he  should  also  be  near  the  mercy-seat. 
He  is  up  at  the  head-springs,  whence  issue  the 
waters  of  life ;  he  may  tinge  or  turn  the  gush- 
ing stream.  His  hand  is  on  the  helm  of  the 
bark  of  many  destinies ;  failure  in  duty  or  in 
prayer  may  blind  his  eye  to  danger  or  dull  his 
ear  to  warnings,  and  the  bark  be  wrecked  amid 
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the  breakers.     God  give  him  light  and  keep 
him  faithful. 

0.  H.  Tiffany,  D.D. 


PERSONAL  PARTICIPATION  IN 
CHRIST. 

''Wlioso  eateth  My  flesh  and  diinketh  My  blood 
hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day."— John  vi  64. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  majestic 
and  awful  spirit  of  these  words.  There  is  a 
tone  of  self-assertion  which  wonderfully  im- 
presses the  listener.  They  are  the  words  of 
Jesus,  spoken  at  Capernaum,  fully  a  year  before 
the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper,  having  no 
direct  connection  with  it.  He  asserts  in  these 
words  a  power  over  the  moral,  spiritual,  and 
•eternal  destinies  of  all  men,  such  as  no  created 
l>eing  ever  did  or  could.  The  claim  they  set 
up  is  peremptory,  decisive,  exclusive. 

This  singular  language  corresponds  with  the 
general  tone  of  His  self-assertion — "  I  am  the 
bread  of  life,'*  etc.  Words  such  as  these  on 
the  lips  of  a  mere  human  being — the  loftiest, 
most  commanding  the  world  ever  saw — would 
be  only  the  ravings  of  a  madman.  On  His 
august  lips,  they  are  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  Let  us  accept  them,  crying  with 
Nathan ael  of  old — "  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God,  Thou  Art  the  King  of  Israel  1  "  With 
Thomas — "  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

1.  The  spirit  of  the  text  suggests  impress- 
ively the  moral  necessities  of  mankind,  which 
from  age  to  age  call  for  the  provisions  of  mercy 
to  be  found  alone  in  Christ.  The  whole  scheme 
of  mediatorial  mercy  in  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  has  meaning,  provided 
sin  is  an  actual  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
sinner  is  exposed  to  penal,  retributive  conse- 
quences of  a  kind  to  awaken  concern  and  alarm. 
The  offer  of  bread  implies  hunger  on  the  part  of 
somebody.  The  existence  in  the  community  of 
a  medical  profession  implies  a  necessity  for  it 
which  is  found  in  the  existence  and  prevalence 
of  diseases  that  threaten  life.  The  executive 
oiBce  presupposes  civil  government.  And  so, 
the  presence  in  the  world  of  a  Redeemer  with 
His  gffer  of  salvation,  implies  a  necessity  for 
such  a  supernatural  intervention — asserts  the 
liability  ox  mankind  to  eternal  death  in  conse- 
quence of  sin.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the 
naturalism  of  the  time,  that  sin  is  an  impossi- 
bility, if  it  be  anything  more  than  the  breaking 
of  the  natural  laws  of  health,  of  social  order, 
utility,  self-preservation,  and  the  like.  It  is 
said  that  the  lines  of  cause  and  effect  run  all 
through  man,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
reach  of  faculty  in  him.  What  his  organization 
and  his  environments  make  him,  tliat  he  is — 
that  and  nothing  more,  nothing  less.     And 


therefore  we  might  as  properly  predicate  praise 
or  blame,  right  or  wrong,  of  tne  wheel  which 
moves  some  complex  scheme  of  machinery,  or 
the  running  water  which  moves  the  wheel,  or 
the  force  of  gravitation  which  moves  the  water, 
as  to  charge  blame  on  man  who  is  the  mere 
creature  of  circumstances.  But  no  one  seriously 
believes  this.  The  conviction  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility overrides  sophistical  caviL  Tlie 
urgency  of  conscience,  the  irresistible  feeling 
of  oughtness,  is  a  universal  experience.    It  is 

Eroof  positive  of  the  existence  and  authority  o£ 
divine  government.  The  rule  of  this  govern- 
ment sin  violates.  If  remorse  has  ever  wrung 
a  human  spirit  with  anguish,  self-condenwatioh 
has  been  the  pungent  ingredient  in  that  remorse 
— a  tiling  utterly  different  in  kind  from  mere 
regret.  Ah  1  that  inflexible  rule  of  Right,  which 
involves  future  Retribution,  the  rendering  to 
every  man  of  what  is  strictly  his  due — that 
moral  system  under  which  man  was  constituted 
a  being  responsible  to  God,  because  no  other 
law  of  rational,  immortal  existence  is  possible 
in  any  of  the  worlds — that  universal,  irrevoc- 
able, unchangeable  law  of  God,  old  as  the 
heavens,  wide  as  the  skies,  deep  as  hell — see  in 
all  this  tlie  possibility  of  sin.  It  is  because 
Responsibility  is  neither  a  fable  nor  a  mystery, 
and  the  man  of  remorse  no  enigma,  and  tlie 
terrors  of  conscience  not  an  illusion — behold,  I 
beseech  you,  the  manifest  proof  of  the  possi- 
bility of  sin,  the  demonstration  of  man^s  relation 
to  the  eternal  and  universal  government  of 
God. 

Looking  at  human  nature  as  it  is,  how  plain 
is  it  that  the  world  needs  the  very  thing  which 
the  Son  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  came  to 
bring — redemption,  renewal,  restoration;  par- 
don for,  deliverance  from,  sin ;  peace  of  con- 
science ;  the  discovery  of  some  adequate  good 
which  will  satisfy  the  immortal  hunger  and 
thirst  of  the  soul ;  even  eternal  life,  with  all  its 
grandeur  of  prospect  and  transporting  opulence 
of  bliss — a  magnificence  and  splendour  of  gloiy, 
surpassing  thought  and  reaching  the  infinite. 

2.  We  must  interpret  these  sublime  words  by 
the  meaning  of  Christ's  whole  discourse  on  the 
occasion.  The^  are  to  be  understood,  not  in 
the  letter,  but  m  a  symbolical,  spiritual  sense. 
Superstition  has  made  tliem  an  exception  to  the 
use  of  language  in  Oriental  countries,  which, 
commonly,  is  figurative.  Every  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  knows  that  our  Lord  often  em- 
ploys in  His  discourses  expressions  which  can- 
not be,  and  were  never  meant  to  be,  understood 
literally.  His  whole  language  is  full  of  ex- 
pressive images ;  and  His  form  of  instruction 
partook  largely  of  the  metaphorical  method. 
Clothed  in  the  draperv  of  tropical  terms,  the 
profoundest  moral  and  spiritual  truths  were 
sought  to  be  made  plain  to  the  popular  appre- 
hension. The  objects  of  the  unseen  and  eternal 
state  were  illustrated  by  sense-resemblances 
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taken  from  nature  and  human  life.  No  one 
likely  mistook  His  meaning  when  He  spoke  of 
cutting  off  the  right  hand  and  casting  it  off,  or 
plucking  out  the  right  eye.  He  speaks  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  hut  His  meaning  reiers  to  the  uni- 
versal longing  of  humanity  for  something  better 
than  tlie  world  can  offer.  When,  therefore,  He 
says  with  such  lofty  emphasis — "  I  am  the  bread 
of  life  " — **  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  to 
Me  and  drink  " — **  The  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life" — shall  these  words, 
dearer  to  the  longing  immortal  spirit  than  songs 
of  welcome  or  strains  of  music  from  heaven's 
gate,  be  turned  into  a  dead  letter,  false  and 
'xQeaninglcss? 

But,  furthermore,  we  cannot  interpret  these 
words  of  Christ  in  the  text  literally,  because 
He  Himself  affirms  in  this  discourse  that  He  is 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  symbolically^  or 
Bpiritually.  Many  of  His  hearers  said,  "  This  is 
a  hard  saying."    The  response  of  Christ  was, 
"  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."     He  is  not  dis- 
coursing of  animal  but  of  spiritual  life.   Bread, 
flesh,  will  nourish  the  one,  but  the  other  nothing 
material  can  reach.  "  The  words  which  I  speak 
unto  you  are  spirit  and  life*' — point  you  to  a 
deep  spiritual  meaning  covered  by  the  figura- 
tive terms  employed.     "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
he  that  believeth  on  Me  hath  eternal  life."    It 
is  not  literal  or  sacramental  manducation,  even 
if  that  were  at  all  possible,  but  spiritual  recep- 
tion of  and  total  commitment  of  the  soul  to 
Christ  by  faith  —  tliis  is  the  meaning.    The 
operation  of  bodily  or  material  agency  to  pro- 
duce a  spiritual  effect  is  positively  denied  by 
our  Lord.    And  this  sweeps  away  at  a  stroke 
tlie  mystic  virtue  of  ritual  acts  performed  by  a 
so-called  priesthood  —  that  vast  superfoetation 
of   sacerdotalism  upon  primitive  Christianity. 
Under  the  gospel  dispensation  no  saving  power 
is  found  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  no  immediate, 
supernatural   efficacy   in  offices  and  outward 
forms  of  worship.     Faith  in  Christ  crucified, 
and  nothing  less,  nothing  else,  is  the  essential 
condition  of  pardoning  mercy,  renovating  and 
sanctifying  grace,  and  eternal  life.   Jesus  Him- 
self thus  apprehended,  becomes  the  principle 
of  life  and  nutriment  to  the  true  believer  for 
his  soul  and  also  for  his  body,  to  be  raised  in 
the  last  day  and  eternally  glorified. 

3.  This  being  the  true  teaching  of  this  text, 
then  the  matter  of  our  salvation  is  a  thing 
between  God  and  our  own  souls.  The  most 
important  of  all  questions  is,  How  do  I  stand 
related  to  this  Christ  ?  Merely  to  believe  that 
He  is  "  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who 
come  to  God  by  Him,*'  without  actually  coming, 
or  to  content  one's  self  with  ^ood  resolutions, 
while  postponing  this  most  important  of  all 
life's  transactions,  what  folly  is  in  such  a 
course  I  Tou  are  hungry.  An  ample  repast  is 
before  you.      The  viands  are  such  as  your 


appetite  craves.  The  invitation  to  partake  of 
them  is  cordial,  and  addressed  to  you.  Is  it 
enough  that  you  see  all  tliis?  believe  all 
this  ?  No :  you  must  act  on  this  belief ;  must 
address  yourself  to  an  actual  participation  of 
the  food  before  you  ;  eat,  and  be  satisfied.  So 
your  intellectual  apprehension  of  God's  plan 
to  save  sinners  may  be  distinct ;  your  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  may  be  strong 
enough  to  make  you  feel  that  it  is  matter 
of  obligation  on  your  part  to  accept  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  be  at  peace 
with  conscience  and  with  God  ;  and  yet  you 
may  hold  back  from  the  decision — absolute  re- 
nunciation of  every  bosom  sin.  You  hesitate 
at  a  total  surrender  to  the  appeals  of  consci- 
ence and  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God.  You  put 
off  for  the  present  that  final,  irrevocable  act  of 
the  will  which  now  and  here  and  for  ever  com- 
mits the  soul  to  Christ  as  a  matter  of  instant 
and  urgent  obligation.  Let  me  press  the  ques- 
tion— why  hesitate  longer?  Why  continue 
another  hour  to  arrest  God's  administration, 
and  thwart  His  gracious  agencies  to  save  you  V 
Shall  it  be  said  of  you  to  the  last — "Our to- 
morrows are  shaped  with  awful  force  by  our 
yesterdays  "  V  Shall  self-deceiving  procrastina- 
tion complete  its  work  by  striking  the  paralysis 
of  moral  impotence  through  all  your  spiritual 
faculties  ?  Appalled  by  a  peril  like  this,  will 
you  not  cry  mightily  to  God  for  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  you  may  exercise  that  faith 
by  which  you  may  spiritually  "  eat  the  flesh 
and  drink  the  blood  or  the  Son  of  man '' ;  that 
is,  that  you  may,  through  the  atoning  merit  of 
His  "sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction,''  be 
saved  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  be  made 
partaker  of  spiritual  life  now,  and  of  eternal 
life,  through  Him. 

Bishop  Wightman, 


THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

"  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in 
Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  he  one  iu 
Us ;  that  the  world  may  beheve  that  Thou  hast 
sent  Me.''— John  xvii.  21. 

The  chapter  in  which  our  text  is  found  em- 
bodies a  very  beautiful  and  touching  inter- 
cessory prayer  offered  by  Christ  in  behalf  of 
His  followers  a  little  while  previous  to  His 
crucifixion.  It  is  a  prayer  for  the  preservation 
and  sanctification  of  believers,  and  for  th& 
unity  of  the  Church.  This  unity  or  oneness  of 
God  s  people,  so  earnestly  desired  by  Christ  as 
to  be  thrice  mentioned  in  His  prayer,  is  our 
theme  for  this  occasion.  In  its  discussion 
attention  will  be  directed  chiefly  to  two  points 
— ^the  nature  and  the  desirableness  of  this  unity. 
I.  Its  natdbb. — In  what  sense  is  the  Church 
one?    In  what  does  ite  unity  consist?     The 
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Church  is  not  one  with  respect  to  the  spiritual 
attainments  of  its  members.  As  in  the  schools 
of  the  world,  designed  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  mind,  some  make  more  rapid 
progress  and  higher  attainments  than  others, 
fio  in  the  school  of  Christ  some  progress  more 
rapidly  than  others  who  are  no  less  faithful 
than  they. 

Tlie  Church  is  not  one  with  respect  to  the 
strength  or  degree  of  faith  exercised  by  its 
members.  It  is  needless  to  remind  you  that 
faith  is  the  condition  and  the  only  condition  of 
salvation.  Every  Christian  exercises  a  living 
faith  in  Christ.  Each  has  not,  however,  the 
same  robustness  or  strength  of  faitli. 

The  Church  is  not  one  w^ith  respect  to  its 
government,  discipline,  and  forms  of  worship. 
The  apostles  taught  that  there  was  but  one 
Churcli  of  believers  in  the  world,  and  the  exists 
ence  of  the  individual  churches  of  Judsea  and 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  not  in  conflict 
with  this  idea.  They  established  churches,  and 
gave  directions  for  their  government  without 
special  reference  to  uniformity.  Every  church, 
in  its  government  and  disciplme,  must  conform 
strictly  to  the  principles  inculcated  and  rules 
established  in  the  Scriptures.  Much,  however, 
must  be  left  to  the  godly  judgment,  prudence, 
and  discretion  of  the  church  itself.  A  visible 
imion  of  Christ's  Church  under  one  visible  head 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  apostolic  idea,  nor 
is  it  the  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed.  The 
same  form  of  worship,  system  of  government, 
and  rules  of  discipline  never  did  and  perhaps 
never  will  exist  throughout  the  whole  Churcn. 
Minor  differences  will  exist,  and  these  need  not 
prove  in  any  manner  detrimental  to  the  spiritual 
prosperity  of  the  Church.  They  do  not  inter- 
fere with  its  true  unity.  Uniformity  in  these 
things  would  not  necessarily  foster  Church 
unity  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  our  Saviour. 
Unif onnity  and  unity  do  not  always  live  and 
grow  together. 

The  union  so  beautiful  to  behold,  and  so 
much  to  be  appreciated  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
is  invisible  and  spiritual.  "As  Thou,  Father, 
art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  Us."  It  is  a  oneness  in  Christ ;  members 
of  one  body;  branches  of  one  vine.  In  this 
sense  the  whole  Church  is  one,  with  respect  to 
the  foundation  of  its  faith.  However  much 
the  Churcli  may  differ  in  matters  of  compara- 
tively little  moment ;  however  varied  its  forms, 
•ceremonies,  and  conventionalities,  it  is  one  with 
respect  to  the  ground  of  its  faith.  Here  all 
Christian  people  find  a  common  platform  on 
which  they  can  meet.  Every  Christian  believes 
on  Christ  and  trusts  in  Him  for  salvation. 

The  Church  is  also  one  with  respect  to  its 
spiritual  paternity.  Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus 
saying :  "  We  know  Tliou  art  a  teacher  come 
from  God,  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles 
that  Thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him.*' 


What  was  Christ's  reply?  "Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  bom  again,  be 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  M  irvel  not 
that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  bom  again. 
That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit"  Here 
the  doctrine  is  plainly  and  positively  stated  by 
our  Saviour — "  Ye  must  be  bom  again."  If  we 
are  the  children  of  God,  if  we  belong  to  the 
household  of  our  Lord,  then  vre  have  been  bora 
again,  bom  of  the  Spirit,  and  can  truly  say  God 
is  our  Father,  and  we  are  sons  and  daughters 
together.  There  is  a  family  likeness  to  be 
observed  among  all  God's  children.  They  in- 
herit the  spiritual  features  of  their  Father. 
They  are  like  Him  in  mind  and  heart  Tbej 
are  characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, humility,  and  sympathy.  Thus  we  find 
the  family  of  God  a  peculiar  people.  Like  tbe 
Jews,  who  are  noted  for  the  intensity  of  their 
nationality,  they  are  a  distinct  class  bearing 
a  striking  resemblance,  and  retaining  their 
indentity  wherever  you  find  them.  Find  a 
Jew  in  Europe,  in  Arabia,  in  America — he  is 
not  a  European,  an  Arab,  an  American — ^but 
always,  everywhere,  a  Jew.  He  never  loses 
his  distinctive  features.  So  with  God's  chil- 
dren. Find  them  wherever  you  may  tliey  are 
Christians. 

The  Clmrch  is  one  with  respect  to  the  objed 
designed  to  he  accom2^liiffied  by  its  labours. 
We  are  all  labourers  together  with  God,  and 
working  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  the  same  Spirit  every  Cliristian 
labours  to  secure  the  betterment  of  his  race,  and 
to  promote  the  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
the  world.  Self-aggrandizement  is  lost  in  the 
great  desire  felt  and  cherished  in  the  heart  to 
advance  the  cause  of  God.  As  soldiers  of  tbe 
same  grand  araiy,  they  march  at  the  order  of 
the  Great  Commander-in-Chief.  They  use  the 
same  weapons  of  warfare,  which  "are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds."  They  fight  a  common 
enemy,  and  rejoicings  ring  throughout  the 
army  in  celebration  of  the  victories  achieved 
over  Satan  and  his  malignant  forces. 

The  Church  is  one  with  respect  to  its  vUimats 
home.  The  hope  of  every  Cnristian  is  that  he 
will  at  last  reach  heaven.  This  is  to  be  the 
final  meeting-place  of  all  God's  children.  "  In 
My  Fathei's  house  are  many  mansions."  "I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  "  Blessed  be 
God,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  and  uncertainty 
as  to  where  we  shall  go  when  we  shall  have 
finished  the  work  of  life  We  remember  that 
Christ,  in  this  beautiful  prayer,  prays  that  we 
may  be  with  Him.  "  Father,  I  will  that  they 
also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me,  be  with  Me 
where  I  am."  Our  hope  is  to  dwell  with  Christ 
for  ever,  and  to  behold  His  glory.  This  hope 
inspires  the  heart  of  every  Christian.  When 
we  remember  our  oneness  of  aim,  and  that  wo 
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are  to  dwell  together  for  ever  in  our  Father's 
house  above,  surely  we  should  be  full  of  love 
and  Christian  sympathy  for  each  other. 

II.  The  desirableness  of  this  unity. — To 
appreciate  its  importance  and  value  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  Christ  prayed  for  it. 
It  is  to  be  desired  as  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  Chriatiah  workers.  When  Paul  had  well  nigh 
finished  his  journey  to  Rome,  having  passed 
through  a  varied  experience,  his  brethren  went 
out  and  met  him  at  the  "  Three  Taverns,"  about 
fifty  miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  interest 
manifested  by  his  brethren  wrought  a  very 
wholesome  effect  upon  him,  for  it  is  said  that 
"he  thanked  God  and  took  courage."  It  in- 
spired him  with  new  gratitude  and  zeal  to  know 
that  there  were  those  who  were  one  with  him 
in  sympathy  and  aim. 

This  Christian  unity  is  desirable  also  to  pro- 
mote ike  highest  efficiency  of  ike  Church,  As 
was  declared  of  the  nation,  so  it  may  be  said 
of  the  Church,  "  United  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall."  United,  we  succeed  in  accomplishing 
the  greatest  good.  When  all  the  Church,  of 
every  name  and  denomination,  is  bending  its 
efforts  and  energies  in  one  direction,  what  can 
impede  its  progress?  The  Church  of  Christ, 
in  all  its  branches,  should  feel  itself  pledged 
and  covenanted  together  to  war  against  sin 
and  for  the  promotion  of  God's  glory.  A 
hearty  "Amen"  should  be  given  to  every 
prayer  offered  and  effort  made  to  advance  the 
interest  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world. 
With  one  aim,  one  ambition,  one  hope,  and  one 
Divine  Father,  we  cannot  afford  to  retard  the 
progress  or  feel  indifferent  to  the  efforts  of  any 
branch  of  the  Church  labouring  to  *' spread 
Scriptural  holiness  over  these  lands."  All  need 
our  sympathies,  encouragement,  and  prayers. 

This  Christian  unity  is  desirable  also  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  the  Divine  auihenticity  and 
pouter  of  the  gospel.  Christ  stated  as  His  reason 
for  desiring  the  oneness  of  the  Church  that  the 
world  might  believe  that  He  was  sent  by  the 
Father.  The  world  may  withstand  the  elo- 
quence, the  logic,  the  science,  the  philosophy, 
of  the  Church;  but  its  unity,  its  oneness  in 
Christ,  will  strike  home  to  the  mind,  and  make 
its  impress  there.  It  is  an  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Divine  power  of  the  gospel  which  cannot 
bo  refuted.  When  men  a^e  in  heart,  in  spirit, 
and  in  a  life  of  self-denial  and  humility,  each 
seeking  the  welfare  of  our  race,  who  can  deny 
that  they  are  under  Divine  guidance  and  in- 
fluence. Christ  felt  that  His  Divine  mission 
was  to  be  attested  by  the  unity  of  the  Church 
—that  unity  which  is  to  the  Church  what  life 
is  to  the  body.  This  unity  of  God's  people,  so 
beautiful  and  desirable,  pertains  not  only  to  the 
Church  on  earth,  but  to  that  in  heaven  also.  It 
is  a  bond  which  holds  God's  people  in  fellow- 
ship and  love  here,  and  stretches  its  arms  of 
embrace  to  heaven,  and   binds  the  glorified 


saints  to  us,  and  us  to  them.  All  of  every 
name  and  age  who  have  died  in  the  faith  aro 
one  with  us  in  Christ. 

J.  W.  Bledsoe. 


ETERNAL  LIFE. 

"  The  gift  of  God  \b  eternal  life,  through  Jesus 
Christ."— Rom.  vi.  23. 

Three  immeasurable  contrasts  are  found  in  this 
statement.  Sin  and  God,  Wages  and  Gift, 
Death  and  Life,  are  put  into  antithesis.  By 
inference,  the  epithet,  "eternal,"  attaches  to 
each.  The  wages  are  deserved ;  the  gift  is 
unmerited;  God  is  just,  and  so  what  one  has 
earned  he  shall  receive  as  the  reward  of  his 
sinful  service,  tlie  legitimate  result  of  his  work ; 
while  the  gift  of  God  is  summed  up  in  that 
phrase  which  no  human  thought  can  fathom, 
"  eternal  life."  Several  instructive  and  stimu- 
lating thoughts  invite  our  attention  in  reference 
to  this  statement  of  eternal  life. 

1.  It  is  clear  from  God's  word  that  eternal 
life  is  not  wholly  in  the  future  world.  This 
life  begins  here  at  the  moment  of  conversion, 
when  the  soul  passes  from  death  into  life.  He 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  life.  The  righteous  do 
enter  into  life,  become  heirs  of  life,  enjoy  ante- 
pasts  of  the  infinite  fulness  which  is  to  be  here- 
after revealed.  These  forestates  involve  free- 
dom from  condemnation,  communion  with  God, 
and  growing  likeness  to  Him.  The  soul  is 
divested  of  the  fear  of  death,  for  even  now 
"  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory,"  and  Christ 
fills  the  believer  with  His  joy,  and  that  joy  is 
full.  Satisfaction  comes  from  what  we  are, 
and  not  from  what  we  get.  It  is  a  false  idea 
to  conceive  of  the  earthly  Christian  life  as  a 
joyless  way  of  self-denial  trod  by  us  to  purchase 
a  bliss  beyond. 

2.  The  eternal  life  is  not  the  same  to  every 
saved  soul.  Heaven  is  not  a  sea  of  bliss  in 
which  each  of  us  is  to  float  in  equal  content — a 
place  where  ethereal  beings  sing  ethereal  songs, 
a  dead-level,  a  macadamized  rond,  or  a  stagnant 
canal.  Reason,  analogy,  and  Scripture  contra- 
dict the  thought.  In  heaven,  as  here,  there  is 
an  infinite  variety.  What  a  vast  transition 
from  an  oyster  to  the  leviathan  I  So  in  the 
firmament  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  another 
of  the  moon,  and  another  of  the  stars.  The 
penitent  thief  is  saved  as  truly  as  Paul ;  but 
one  builds  with  hay,  wood,  and  stubble,  and  is 
"scarcely  saved;"  another  receives  "an  en- 
trance abundantly :  "  one  gives  the  fag-end  of 
a  godless  life  to  Christ  and  is  "  saved  so  as  by 
fire ;  "  the  other  can  say,  "  I  have  finished  the 
work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do ; "  "I  have 
fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  kept  the  faith." 
The  riches,  joys,  and  capabilities  of  the  celestial 
life  are  measured  by  the  service  rendered ;  "  to 
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every  man  according  to  his  works,"  "five  cities  " 
or  "ten  cities,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Secular 
papers  often  make  merry  about  the  statement 
that "  scaffold  penitents  "  are  received  to  heaven. 
It  is  true  that  grace  does  save  such.  But  their 
heaven  is  not  as  Paul's  heaven.  In  three  respects 
heaven  is  the  same  to  all :  (a)  In  freedom  from 
sin.  This  is  a  grand  and  quickening  thought. 
(6)  In  freedom  from  physical  and  mental  pain 
and  sorrow,  (c)  No  death.  Perpetual  freedom 
from  all  these  is  a  common  blessing  to  all. 
But  these  are  negations.  The  heavenly  life  is 
positive — one  of  activity  and  development ;  the 
earthly  Christian  life  has  degrees  and  altitudes. 
Our  varying  capacities  develop  here.  Paul 
passed  up  some  heights  before  he  left  the  world. 
He  grew  as  he  toiled.  He  enlarged  his  spiritual 
vision  and  stature,  grasped  mysteries,  increased 
the  store  of  those  heavenly  riches  which  were 
"laid  up"  for  him  above.  So  have  many 
others  since.  They  begun  the  life  eternal  here, 
walking  in  loving  communion  with  Jesus,  add- 
ing constantly  to  their  knowledge  and  enlarg- 
ing their  capacities  till  they  became  spiritual 
athletes.  They  entered  heaven  with  enlarged 
ideas.  They  then  received  the  treasures  that 
bad  been  Kept  for  them  and  realized  the  fulness 
of  meaning  couched  in  the  words,  "0  how 
great  is  Thy  goodness  laid  up  for  them  that 
trust  in  Thee ! "  I  have  shown  that  the  life 
celestial  has  its  beginning  here,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  same  to  all  of  us  in  all  respects.  It 
may  be  objected  that  if  one  is  wholly  happy, 
according  to  his  capacity,  what  matters  it  if 
there  be  those  of  larger  capacities  than  his? 
A  snail  is  happy;  I  answer,  so  is  a  lark.  Is 
there  nothing  to  choose  between  them  ?  There 
is  a  short  radius  to  a  child's  circumference  of 
happiness.  A  man  has  a  thousandfold  larger 
scope.  Is  there  no  preference?  The  ear  of 
one  is  satisfied  with  a  rude  melody;  another 
man  is  thrilled  to  the  depths  of  his  being  by 
delicious  harmonies.  Is  there  no  preference? 
There  is  no  room  for  question.  We  are  to 
"  seek  for  honour  and  glory,"  even  an  entrance 
that  shall  be  "  administered  abundantly." 

3.  The  life  eternal  is  increasingly  glorious 
for  ever.  Memory  shall  lose  nothing,  the  mind 
pervert  nothing,  and  the  heart  shall  repel  no- 
thing. All  that  God  has  shall  be  spread  out  and 
open  to  us  for  ever  in  riches  of  grace  incon- 
ceivable in  their  glory  and  infinitude.  The 
possibilities  of  the  soul  are  beyond  conception. 
God  reveals  Himself  to  the  righteous  through 
the  ages,  their  capacities  ever  enlarging  and 
the  reality  for  ever  increasing  —  joy,  power, 
blessedness  beyond  all  thought!  These  all 
ore  the  gift  of  God,  bought,  brought  and  given 
to  believers. 

H.  Johnson,  D.D. 


FREEDOM  PROM  SIN. 

'<  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become 
servants  to  G<k1,  ve  have  yoiu*  fruit  unto  holiness, 
and  the  end  everlasting  life."— Rox.  vi.  22. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  this  epistle  are  devoted 
to  proving  the  grand  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone.  In  the  sixth,  the  most  obvious  and 
perhaps  the  most  common  objection  to  that 
doctrine — ^viz.  that  it  tends  to  discourage  good 
works — ^is  answered.  The  Apostle  refutes  this 
by  showing  that  a  Christian's  profession  of  faith 
and  baptism  imply  a  death  to  sin — ^the  renunci- 
ation of  the  service  of  Satan. 

I.  What  is  it  to  be  "  made  free  from  sin  "  and 
become  a  servant  of  God?  Man  must  serve 
somebody ;  his  nature  bears  marks  of  capacity 
for  being  governed.  All  men  serve  God  or  sin. 
There  is  no  middle  state.  To  leave  the  one  is 
to  enter  the  other  s  service.  All  men  by  nature 
are  inextricably  entangled  in  the  service  of  sin. 
Need  a  deliverer ;  hence  the  expression  "  being 
made  free."  Yet  not  passively.  Grace  "pre- 
vents," but  does  not  compel. 

This  state  of  freedom  is,  1.  From  the  guilt 
of  sin,  with  fear,  &c. ;  2.  From  the  dominion 
of  sin.  "  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over 
you,*'  which  McCheyne,  of  Scotland,  said  is 
"  the  sweetest  text  in  the  Bible. "  This  is  "  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty,"  though  it  be  "the  ser- 
vice*' of  God.  This  seeming  paradox  is  ex- 
plained by  considering  that  it  is  a  service  of 
lovfj  of  iivtelligence  ("our  reasonable  service"), 
and  a  voluntary  service.  The  whole  wan— af- 
fections— understanding — and  will — ^is  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God.  This  is  a  state  of 
inward  holiness — sanctification  begun.  If  faith- 
ful to  the  grace  given,  the  soul  will  "go  on  unto 
perfection** — to  complete  holiness — "perfect- 
ing *'  it  "  in  the  fear  of  God." 

II.  The  ^ects  which  result  from  the  state 
just  described.  "Ye  have  your  fruit,**  etc.  1. 
Fruit  unto  holiness — or  holy  conduct.  Tliere  is 
the  same  connection  between  inward  and  out- 
ward holiness,  as  between  the  9iaiure  of  a  tree 
and  its  fruit.  Conduct  cannot  be  better  than 
heart.  A  holy  heart  must  produce  holy  living:. 
Imp^fection  within  accounts  for  inconsistencies 
ana  weaknesses  without.  Like  the  operation  of 
adulterated  medical  prescriptions.  Outward 
holiness  affects  all  of  life—sjs  inward  does  all 
of  heart.  2.  Everlasting  life  the  reward  of 
serving  God.  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death, 
and  will  be  paid  fully  and  certainly,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  work  for  Satan.  There  will  be  the 
death  of  pure  affections  —  often  death  of  the 
body— death  of  hope  in  a  world  of  woe,  &c. 
So  /t/e— spiritual  and  everlasting— follows  well- 
doing. This  course  of  things  is  fixed  in  the  verf 
nature  of  things.  Every  man  makes  his  own 
destiny ;  chooses  blessing  or  cuising. 

Practical  lbssonb, — 1.  The  abaolute  neca- 
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sity  of  beisg  ^^hom  again.^^  This  the  only 
foundation  of  a  virtnouB  life,  and  of  eternal 
life.  Nothing  else  will  do.  There  is  need  of 
this  at  once.  Every  day  adds  to  pollution, 
guilt,  danger.  One  aay*s  procrastination  may 
cost  eternal  life  / 

2.  Holiness  is  the  best  evidence  of  conversion. 
Not  the  Jirst  nor  the  onl?/  evidence.  The  wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  consciousness  is 
satisfactory  to  us  ;  but  others  cannot  know  our 
hearts.  They  can  see  our  lives,  and  a  holy  life 
no  man  can  gainsay  or  resist.  Let  not  prejudice 
say,  '^  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  ** 

3.  We  may  cor^fidenily  expect  those  who  live 
holy  lives  to  die  peacefully.  They  die  in  hoi)e 
of  ^^  everlasting  ufe.''  Holiness  gives  peace  in 
life.  At  death  this  increasts^  for  then  *^  we  are 
to  the  margin  come."  We  look  across  to  '*  the 
sweet  fields  of  Eden.''  Peace  often  swells  into 
triumi^. 

4.  The  hope  of  eternal  life  entertained  by  the 
ungodly  is  n.  false  hope.  It  is  based  on  no  free- 
dom from  sm  or  service  of  God.  It  is  '*the 
hope  of  the  hypocrite**  or  the  presumptuous. 
Yet  the  uvXkoiy  flatter  themselves  with  this  de- 
ceitful hope.  It  preserves  them  from  despair. 
But  reliance  on  it  is  building  on  the  sand.  The 
house  will  fall — and  "  great  **  will  be  "  the  fall 
of  it."  Cast  away  such  a  treacherous  hope. 
Dig  deep— with  a  true  repentance  and  a  genume 
faith — and  let  the  foundation  ht  the  rock  of  a 
changed  heart  and  a  holy  life. 

P.  Whitehead,  D.D. 


BASIS  OF  TRUE  GREATNESS. 

"Jesus  said,  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them/*  etc — 
Matt.  XX.  25—27. 

Ambition  is  an  instinct  of  human  nature.  The 
Evangelists  record  three  instances  in  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  contend  for  high  positions. 
In  the  first  instance  (Matt,  xviii.  1)  they  in- 
quire, "  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  *'  This  our  Lord  answers  by  placing 
before  them  a  little  child  and  saying,  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child, 
the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*' 
In  the  second  instance,  connected  with  our  text, 
the  mother  of  James  and  John  asks  that  her 
two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  of  the  Lord  in  His 
kingdom.  When  the  ten  heard  this  request, 
they  were  moved  with  indignation  against  the 
two  brethren.  They  were  jealous  of  those  who 
aspired  to  a  pre-eminence  above  them,  having, 
really  the  same  ambitious  spirit  that  prompted 
the  request. 

The  third  instance  took  place  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  re- 
corded in  Luke  xxii.  24 — "And  there  was  also 
a  strife  among  them,  which  of  them  should  be 
sxsa. — VOL.  I. 


accounted  the  greatest."    Tins  Christ  met  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  recorded  in  our  text. 

You  observe  that  our  Lord  does  not,  in  either 
of  these  instances,  condemn  the  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion ;  he  simply  aims  to  point  out  the  basis  of 
real  greatness.  He  seeks  to  guide  aright  this 
desire  for  rank  and  position  that  exists  more  or 
less  in  every  human  heart.  He  makes  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  ambition  of  earthly 
rulers  and  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
greatness  in  His  kingdom.  The  former  is 
exercised  through  authority  or  lordship,  and 
gratifies  the  pride  of  man.  But  Clirist  makes 
serving  and  humility  the  sources  of  greatness, 
and  He  cites  His  own  case  in  illustration  of 
this :  *'  Whosoever  shall  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant,  even  as  the  Son  of 
man  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many.** 

Christ  looked  upon  His  disciples,  in  a  certain 
sense,  as  kings;  but  He  would  have  them 
establish  their  regal  right  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  princes  of  tliis  world.  He  said  to 
them,  "  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  ns  My 
Father  hath  appointed  unto  Me ;  that  ye  may 
eat  and  drink  at  Mv  table  in  My  kingdom,  and 
sit  on  thrones  judging  the  tVelve  tribes  of 
Israel.**  This  certainly  looks  like  rank  and 
honour. 

In  how  many  Scriptural  promises  do  we  find 
this  principle  recognized  i  They  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  "  shall  shine  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever.**  Those  who  are  faithful 
unto  death  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life. 
Those  who  overcome  are  promised  a  seat  on 
Christ's  throne.  These,  and  similar  promises, 
are  given  to  awaken  in  Christ's  followers  a  holy 
ambition ;  to  fire  their  hearts  with  zeal  in  the 
service  of  God ;  to  make  them  apprehend  the 
greatness  of  the  rewards  that  are  within  their 
reach.  They  are  not  left  simply  to  obey  rules, 
to  follow  abstract  principles  or  right.  There 
comes  to  them  the  glowing,  stirring  power  of 
high  reward  and  honours.  Visions  qf  crowns, 
thrones,  white  robes,  and  kingdoms,  play  before 
the  imagination,  to  lure  onward  and  upward 
those  whom  the  blood  of  Jesus  hath  made 
*^  kings  and  priests  unto  God.*' 

Many  of  God's  servants  have  felt  this  power. 
In  Heb.  xi.  26,  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  "  esteem- 
ing the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  of  Egypt:  for  he  had  respect 
unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward ;  '*  more 
literallv  rendered,  "  For  he  was  looking  away 
unto  the  recompense  of  reward.**  St.  Paul, 
having  fought  a  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith, 
declared,  **  There  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  will  give  me  in  that  day.** 

Christ  and  His  apostles  distinctly  teach  that 
one's  rank  and  dignity  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
will  be  precisely  measured  by  Us  humility  and 
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ministry  of  love.  Condescension  is  the  measure 
of  exaltation.  The  greatest  and  mightiest  of 
all  beings  says,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  learn  of 
Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.*'  And 
Paul  thus  exhorts  us :  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus/'  etc.  What  an 
example  we  have  here  of  humiliation  I  Who 
will  measure  for  us  the  distance  between 
equality  with  God  in  the  heavens  and  the  igno- 
minious death  on  the  cross?  Before  this 
stupendous  fact  we  stand  speechless.  We 
view  it  in  silent  awe.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
our  theme  of  infinite  ma^tude.  He  who  was 
surrounded  with  celestial  glories,  whom  hosts 
of  angels  worshipped,  whose  fame  was  unceas- 
ingly celebrated,  made  Himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  appearing  here  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men.  The  King  of  kings  took  upon 
Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  What 
does  this  spectacle  mean  ?  Why  does  such  a 
being  go  down  into  unfathomable  depths  of 
humiliation  ?  We  answer  :  He  is  doing  a  Divine 
work.  He  is  building  for  eternity.  He  must 
lay  the  foundations  deep.  Hear  the  Apostle 
further :  "  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted 
Him.''  The  foundation  is  laid  on  the  earth. 
The  superstructure  rises  into  the  heavens.  A 
kingdom  of  marvellous  splendours,  unlike  any 
other,  opens.  Every  knee  bows  to  the  name 
that  is  aoove  every  name.  The  universal  con- 
fession rises,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, 
from  the  innumerable  multitude  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord. 

And  this  is  our  model.  It  teaches  us  that 
tlie  way  up  to  the  glory  of  the  exalted  One  is 
through  humble,  self-denying  love,  in  union 
with  Christ  andin  fellowship  with  the  brethren. 

R.  W.  Clark,  D.  D. 


A  KING  FRIGHTENED  BY  AN  INFANT. 

"  Where  is  He  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews,  for 
we  have  seen  His  star  in  the  East,  and  are  come 
to  worship  Him.  .  .  .  Brine  me  word  again  that 
I  may  come  and  worship  Him  al8o."'--Matt  ii. 
2,8. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  Old  Testament  is  mi^ly 
occupied  in  giving  an  account  of  the  production 
of  the  universe — the  first  chapter  in  the  New, 
with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  one  closes 
with  the  creation  of  the  first  Adam,  the  other 
with  the  birth  of  the  Second.  The  text  brings 
before  us  two  classes  of  men  interested  in  the 
Saviour.  Their  avowed  object  is  the  same— 
"  to  worship  Him." 

I  learn  from  the  text :  I.  That  men  may  be 
interested  in  Christ,  and  inquire  about  Him, 
from  different  motives — some  to  worship,  some 
to  murder.  (1)  The  motive  of  the  wise  men. 
Lured  by  the  gliding  star,  they  came  to  wor- 
ship.    The  spirit  of  worship  makes  wisdom 


doubly  wise.    Wisdom  is  at  home  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus.     '*  The  fear  of,"  etc.    God  kindled  a 
star  into  a  torch  and  sent  it  careering  throagh 
the  heavens  to  guide  these  honest  seeken. 
Something  seemly  in  the  fact  that  the  lighted 
star  should  direct  them  to  Him  who  is  the  light 
of  the  world.     Darkness  never  leads  to  ChnsL 
Himself,  as  well  as  the  light  by  which  He  is 
revealed,  comes  from  heaven.     The  wise  men 
not  only  followed  the  star,  they  also  inquired, 
"Where  is  He?"  This  brought  them  frefii  light 
and    assurance.      God   has    light  coming  np 
around,  as  well  as  down  upon,  the  honest  seeker^ 
"  Unto  the  upright,"  etc.     Honest  search  for 
Christ  should  never  be  conducted  as  a  forlorn 
hope  or  doubtful  experiment.     He  who  seeks 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  God,  earnestly,  is  with- 
in reach  of  salvation  in  an  instant.     Honest 
seeking  and  saving  faith  go  together  and  in- 
spire each  other.     They  never  separate  beyond 
touching  distance.    The  man  wno  has  saving 
faith  is  honest  before  God,  and  the  man  who  is 
honest  before  God  has  saving  faith — oris  where 
he  can  reach  it.   (2)  Herod's  motive.    He  said 
worship,  but  meant  murder.    Tyrants  and  des- 
potic kings  dread  rising  manhood.  Their  theory 
18  not  culture,  development,  and  common  fair- 
play,  but  vassalage,  subjugation,  destruction. 
"No  room  for  rivals — ^whom  you  suspect  or 
fear,  kill."     Herod  inquired  about  the  young 
child  and  said,  "  that  I  may  worship  Him ;  '* 
but  his  object  really  was  to  seize  Him,  and  with 
murderous  hands  take  away  His  life.    Many, 
still,  are  interested  in  and  ask  questions  about 
Christ  from  motives  equally  base  and  hypocrit- 
ical.    They  talk  with  otliers  about  Christ  and 
His  cause — claim  to  be  seeking  the  truth — but 
their  object  is  to  kill  Him  who  '^  is  the  «%t^, 
the  truth f  and  the   li/e.''     They  talk  about 
religion  only  to  mystify  and  unsettle  others. 
Many  read  the  Bible  only  to  fortify  themselves 
with  arguments  against  Christ  and  His  cause. 
In  this  age  of  audacious  speculation,  when  men, 
under  the  guise  of  seeking  the  truth  that  they 
might  worship  it,  ruthlessly  assail  our  most 
sacred  beliefs  and  venerated  institutions,  no 
man  is  safe  who  does  not  possess  a  personal 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  his  Saviour.    rJothing 
can  antidote  the  poison  with  which  our  moral 
atmosphere  is    charged  but   this.    This  will 
scatter  a  thousand  metaphysical  subtleties  and 
perplexing  questions,  and  enable  a  man  to  say, 
though  he  may  not  be  able  logically  to  clear  his 
way  through  every  difliculty,  "One  thing  I 
know,"  etc. 

II.  That  inquiry  about  Christ  docs  not  pro- 
duce the  same  results  in  all.  Results  of  inquiry 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  inquirer.  (1)  The  wise  men  came  to  wor- 
ship, and  soon  "  rdoiced^  So  it  is  alwinrs,  etc. 
Something  remarkable  in  the  faith  of  these 
men.  They  came  from  the  far  East,  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  it  would  seem,  as  to  the 
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birth  of  tbis  wonderful  child.     They  followed 
the  light  they  had,  but  when  they  came  to 
Jerusalem,  where  oral  intelligence  might  reason- 
ably be  looked  for,  they  inquired  and  soon  got 
new  light    The  Christ-seeker  who  faithfully 
follows  the  light  he  has,  and  looks  and  asks  for 
more,  will  find  cause  for  rejoicing  at  every 
turn.     Light  from  God  above,  and  fellow-man 
below,  will  reassure  and  cheer  him,  even  before 
he  meets  the  Saviour  in  mercy  and  pardon. 
The  light  they  got  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  light 
they  got  from  heaven,  both  agreed  and  focused 
upon  "  Bethlehem  of  Judaea."    Blessed  truth  I 
Human  and  Divine  guidance  unite  and  harmo- 
nize in  guiding  the  man  who  wants  to  find  the 
Saviour.     No  wonder  ^^they  rejoiced"    They 
had  come  at  considerable  outlay  of  time  and 
comfort  to  offer  worship  and  sacrifice  to  the 
Bedeemer.     No  man  ever  came  on  such  an 
errand  without  being  thrilled  with  joy  and 
gladness.     Here  are  the  true  characteristics  of 
the  true  seeker.     Worship  and  sacrifice.     (2) 
"Herod   was  troubled."     "Think  of  a  baby 
troubling  a  king.''     "  The  wicked  flee  when  no 
nan  pursueth. "     In  the  nature  of  things,  Christ 
must  either  bless  or  trouble  humanity.     No 
being  can  do  one  or  the  other  like  Him.     Not 
that  He  loves  to  trouble.     The  trouble  comes 
from  the  wrong  or  distorted  condition  of  human 
nature.     He  proposes  to  regenerate  and  expand 
human  nature.      Expansion  always   involves 
pain.     Even  the  introduction  of  a  larger  truth 
mto  society  involves  massacre  at  various  points 
in  the  social  mass.     The  good  always  trouble 
the  bad.    That  honest,  noble-spirited  young 
man  behind  the  counter  is  a  scourge  of  con- 
demnation to  his   dishonest  companion.     He 
dreads  his  glance  more  than  the  lightning's 
ilash.     Jesus  Christ  stands  as  a  palsying  rebuke 
to  the  spirit  and  practices  of  every  age.     The 
trouble  of  earth  and  hell  grows  out  of  a  wrong 
relationship  to  Christ,  voluntarily  assumed  and 
persistently  retained. 

III.  That  all  opposition  to  Christ'  and  His 
cause  must  end  in  failure  and  overthrow.  Herod, 
and  all  who  sought  the  young  child's  life,  are 
dead.  But  the  young  child  lives  on.  The  sceptre 
of  authority  is  in  His  hand,  and  the  ever-bright- 
ening crown  of  universal  dominion  is  on  His 
brow.  His  enemies  shall  He  cover  with  shame, 
but  upon  Himself  shall  His  crown  flourish. 
Irresistible  as  the  volitions  of  the  Godhead,  His 
kingdom  is  spreading.  Christians,  young  and 
old,  let  us  plight  our  vows  afresh  to  this  Saviour 
and  gird  ourselves  for  holy  activity  and  serv- 
ice. Let  us  go  out  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
belief  that  no  man  outside  of  hell  is  too  bad  to 
be  saved,  and  that  God  will  either  find  a  way 
far  us,  or  make  one,  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Thomas  Kelly. 

Philadelphi<i, 


THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TRUE. 

"  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate,"  etc.— Matt. 

viL  13-29. 

1.  The  tests  by  which  the  false  and  the 
TRUE  MAY  BE  KNOWN.  Our  Lord  mentions 
three :  1.  Tkey  may  he  tested  by  the  paths 
they  choose  (vers.  13,  14).  Tnese  terms, 
"wide"  and  "strait,"  "broad"  and  "narrow," 
are  noticeable  as  distinguishing  the  false  from 
tiie  true  in  the  leading  motives  of  their  life. 
a.  Wide  and  broad  typify  that  gratification  of 
self  is  the  leading  motive  of  life's  activities  of 
the  one.  6.  Strait  and  narrow  typify  that  denial 
of  self  and  submission  to  tlie  Divine  will  are  the 
leading  motives  of  lifers  activities  of  the  other. 

2.  They  may  be  tested  by  the  fruit  they  bear 
(vers.  16—20).  (1)  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
typify  the  hypocrisy  and  destructive  tendencies 
of  the  false,  and  their  tribute  to  the  superiority 
of  the  true  over  the  false.  (2^  The  sheep,  as 
typifying  the  real  character  of  the  true,  is  a  type 
of  the  meekness  and  inoffensiveness  of  the  true 
in  every  age.  (3)  The  all-important  test  here 
suggested — *^  Fruit.'*  a.  If  tne  fruit  be  bad, 
the  tree  must  be  corrupt  6.  If  tlie  fruit  bo 
good,  the  tree  must  be  good.  (4)  The  solemn 
possibility  suggested  (vers.  21—23).  The  pos- 
sibility of  sell-deception  in  respect  to  one's 
eternal  destiny.  3.  They  will  be  tested  by  the 
foundcUion  on  which  they  build  (vers.  24 — 29). 

(1)  The  foundation  of  rock,  what?  —  Christ. 

(2)  The  foundation  of  sand,  what  ?  —  Self. 
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(3)  The  "  rain,"  "  floods,''  and  »» winds,"  what  ? 
— Divine  tests  of  our  life-principles.  All  thus 
tested.  (4)  The  strength  of  the  foundation  of 
the  true ;  the  weakness  of  the  foundation  of 
the  false — a  vivid  picture  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween self  and  Christ  as  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build. 

II.     The    ULTIMATE    DESTINY   OP    THE   FALSE 

AND  THE  TRUE.  1.  In  rcspect  to  the  jmths  they 
tread  (vers.  13, 14).  2.  In  respect  to  the  fruit 
they  bear  (ver.  19).  3.  In  respect  to  the  pro- 
fessi(m  they  make  (ver.  23).  4.  In  respect  to 
the  foundatioTis  on  which  they  build  (vers. 
25—27). 

Practical  Lessons.  —  1.  The  plainness  of 
these  tests.  2.  The  eternal  destiny  of  each  one 
set  forth  as  the  result  of  each  one's  choice.  3. 
The  irretrievableness  of  the  ruin  of  the  false, 
and  the  Divinely-assured  eternal  blessedness  of 
the  true. 

D.  C.  Hughes,  M.A. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  THE   SPIRIT   WITH 

THE  CHURCH. 

"  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,"  &c.  "  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*'  &c.— John  xiv.  16, 17  ; 
2  CoK.  xiiL  14. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  important  rela- 
tions to  the  work  of  redemption.     It  originates 
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in  the  Father,  the  Son  executes  it,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  applies  it. 

I.  There  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

II.  The  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  or  the  Son  prays  the  Father  to 
send  the  Spirit  to  His  disciples  and  to  those  that 
love  Him  and  keep  His  commandments.  1.  To 
these  the  Spirit  becomes  the  second  Comforter. 
Christ  was  soon  to  visibly  withdraw  from  His 
chosen  followers,  and  their  life  work  was  to  be 
done  in  His  absence.  On  account  of  that 
separation,  now  so  near,  their  hearts  were  heavy 
with  sorrow.     But  they  were  to  be  comforted. 

2.  He  will  comfort  them  in  and  through  the 
truth — for  He  is  tlie  Spirit  of  truth.  3.  He  will 
abide  with  the  Church  for  ever.  The  Church  is 
now  administered  under  the  last  dispensation  of 
truth,  and  its  bistorv  onward  will  'be  but  the  ex- 
pansion of  those  principles  which  have  alreadv 
been  revealed.  The  evidence  of  the  Spirits 
presence  is  found  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Church,  in  the  additions  to  its  membership,  and 
in  their  individual  upbuilding  in  righteousness. 
4.  He  will  dwell  with  the  disciples  personally, 
and  be  in  each  as  the  Spirit  of  remembrance, 
illumination,  and  comfort.  An  interesting  point 
of  meditation  will  be  the  outpouring  oi  the 
Spirit  upon  the  Church,  and  how  His  presence 
with  the  Church,  collectively,  differs  from  His 
indwelling  with  believers  personally. 

III.  The  Spirit  cannot  sustain  any  of  these 
relations  to  tne  world:  for,  1.  The  world,  as 
such,  in  its  enmity  to  God,  cannot  receive  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  nor  endure  the  truth — that  it 
lieth  in  sin,  and  is  under  condemnation.  2.  The 
world  seeth  not  the  Spirit.  It  regards  only  the 
temporal  and  the  seen — the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the   lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of   life. 

3.  The  world  knoweth  not  the  Spirit.  It  is 
destitute  of  true  peace,  and  is  without  comfort 
in  its  sorrows  and  afliictions. 

It  is  important — 1.  That  the  Church  should 
always  study  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  nature  of  His  dispensation.  2.  That 
the  Church  should  always  pray  for  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^for  the  manifestation  of  His  presence 
with  power  upon  the  Church  in  its  collective 
capacity. 

L.  0.  TnoMPSON. 


THE  CHARACTER,  PRIVILEGES,  AND 
OBLIGATION  OF  THE  GODLY. 

"  But  let  all  those  that  put  their  trust  in  Thee 
rejoice : "  etc.— JPsa.  v.  11, 12. 

Notice — 

I.  The  character  of  the  godly.  *  Three  of 
its  attributes  are  here  mentioned. 

1.  Jiighteousne^.  "The  righteous"  (ver. 
12).     Not  the  sinless ;  but  here  the  sincere,  the 


just,  thexipright.  We  attain  unto  righteoosness 
through  laith  in  Jesus  Christ.  "Even  the 
righteousness  of  God,"  etc.  (Rom.  iii.  22). 

2.  Confidence  in  God.  "Those  that  put  tbeir 
trust  in  Thee."  They  steadily  believe  in  Him 
as  tlieir  God,  etc.  His  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  His  doings  for  His  people,  are 
calculated  to  inspire  this  confidence. 

3.  Love  to  God.  "Them  that  love  Thy 
name."  The  "name"  stands  for  the  person. 
There  is  no  true  personal  religion  without  lovo 
to  God.  The  goaly  love  Him  out  of  gratitude 
for  what  He  has  done  for  them ;  and  becaosc 
of  their  esteem  for  what  He  is  in  Himself. 

Do  we  bear  these  characteristics  ? 

II.  The  privileqes  of  the  godly.  "Thou 
Lord  wilt  bless  the  righteous."  This  blessing 
comprises — 

1.  The  approbation  of  God,  "  With  favour 
wilt  Thou  compass  him."  "In  His  favour  is 
life,"  and  growth,  and  joy.  It  is  to  the  soul 
what  the  sunbeams  are  to  the  earth. 

2.  The  protection  of  God.  "  Thou  defendest 
them ;  .  .  .  .  with  favour  wilt  Thou  compass 
him  as  with  a  shield."  This  protection  is  (1) 
ever  available,  and  (2)  inviolable.  What 
striking  illustrations  of  this  the  life  of  David 
supplies  I  It  is  triumphantly  celebrated  in  Fsa. 
xci.,  czju.,  cxxv. 

3.  Satisfaction  in  God.  "  Let  them  that  lov-« 
Thy  name  be  joyful  in  Thee."  He  is  the  S«- 
premely  Good  and  Beautiful.  "  He  is  altogether 
lovely.  '  In  Him  the  affections  find  true  satis- 
faction, rest,  and  joy. 

"  My  heart  is  resting,  0  my  God, — 
I  will  give  tlianks  and  sing ; 
My  heart  is  at  the  secret  source 
Of  eveiy  precious  thing." — A.  L.  Wariwj. 

III.  The  obligation  of  the  godly.  Tlirice 
in  one  verse  are  they  called  upon  to  rejoice. 
"  Let  all  those  that  put  their  trust  in  Thee  re- 
joice; ....  shout  for  joy;  ....  be  joyful 
in  Thee."    This  rejoicing  should  be — 

1.  Religious.  "  Be  joyful  in  Thee.''  "  Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  "  (Phil.  iii.  1). 

2.  ExidtatU.    "  Let  them  ever  «Ao«/ /or  joy." 

3.  Universal.  "  Let  cUl  those  that  put  their 
trust  in  Thee  Tejoice."  Every  child  of  God 
should  rejoice  in  Him. 

4.  Constant.  "  Let  tliem  ever  shout  for  joy." 
"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway :  again  I  say,  re- 
joice" (Phil.  iv.  4).  "Although  the  fig-tree 
shall  not  blossom,"  etc.  (Hab.  iii.  17, 18). 

Conclusion.  The  exemplification  of  tli's 
spirit  of  holy  joy  would — 

\.  Bea  sou7'ce  of  strength  to  ourselves.  "The 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength." 

2.  Recommend  religion  to  others. 

3.  Bring  hono^ir  to  God. 

William  Jones. 
Uarrold,  Bedford. 
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THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

^^  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Sfnrit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him." 
— 1  Cob.  ii.  14.    - 

Therb  is  a  clause  in  the  Apostle's  Greed,  '*! 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  which  we  pronounce 
with  special  reverence.  Looking  at  the  form- 
ulated expression  o£  this  belief  uiroughout  the 
Christian  Church  in  different  communions,  you 
will  find  almost  perfect  harmony.  And  yet  is 
this  portion  of  our  creed  fully  accepted  ?  What 
do  we  mean  ? 

1.  Some  explain  the  text  as  referring  to  a 
aensual  soul,  to  a  man  given  to  base  and  ignoble 
experiences.  He  cannot  appreciate  truths  of  a 
higher  realm.  The  intellectual  grasp  he  cannot 
put  forth.  While  the  lower  nature  is  pre- 
dominant, the  higher  is  obscured.  But  the 
text  is  imbedded  in  an  argument  which  over- 
throws this  idea.  It  is  asserted  that  the  highest 
wisdom  is  insufficient  to  understand  God.  Eye 
hatli  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  it  hath  not 
entered  into  human  conceptions.  The  Spirit  of 
God  must  reveal  this  to  man.  While  this  state- 
ment, by  itself,  is  true,  that  the  sensual  man  i8 
unfitted  for  spiritual  contemplation,  it  is  not 
taught  in  the  text.  The  point  is,  that  the 
ordinary  channels  are  insufficient,  and  a  nobler 
source  of  light  and  truth  is  needed. 

2.  Some  explain  "the  Spirit  of  God"  as  a 
higher  channel  than  ordinary  thought,  yet  do 
not  believe  in  a  personal,  Divine  Spirit.  They 
admit  inspiration  such  as  Milton  or  Byron  had, 
but  not  the  Biblical  idea  of  supernatural  en- 
lightenment, including  a  definite  revelation 
from  God  of  what  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise known.  This  is  a  higher  class  than  the 
first,  but  their  views  are  inadequate. 

3.  A  still  different  view  is  that  of  a  Divine 
revelation  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  by 
means  of  the  Church  and  ordinances,  really 
putting  the  latter  first  in  honour.  Romanism 
and  Ritualism  result.  The  Protestant  Cliurch 
puts  the  Holy  Ghost  first  and  always  before 
sacraments. 

4.  The  true  idea,  then,  is,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  makes  His  abode  in  individual  believers. 
"  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  "  I 
will  send  you  an  Advocate  "  or  Paraclete,  who 
addresses  the  conscience,  memory,  and  sensi- 
bilities ;  who  causes  the  fruitage  of  love,  joy, 
and  peace,  to  bloom  here  and  bring  f  ortli  their 
completest  harvest  hereafter.  The  Church  in- 
cludes those  who  strive  for  these  fruits.  We 
come  not  to  an  institution  to  fill  us,  but  each, 
in  his  measure,  filled  with  the  Spirit,  joins  his 
individual  life  and  labour  with  others  in  the 
organized  activities  of  religion  This  personal 
work  on  individuals  is  a  truth  which  is  thus 
modified  by  the  other.  Associated  life  is  as 
important,  in  its  place,  as  the  individual  life. 
Tlie  same  authority  covers  both.     No  man  is  to 


live  unto  himself  alone,  but  to  be  a  fellow- 
worker  in  the  Church  with  God.  Individualism 
is  sanctified.  When  one's  personal  piety  is 
brightest,  his  active  zeal  for  others  is  most 
pronounced,  as  is  seen  in  revival  work,  when 
self  seems  forgotten  in  the  consuming  love  of 
souls.  The  power  of  a  Christian  is  his  own  life. 
Instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  will  know 
when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent.  Souls 
are  lost  by  neglect,  and  they  are  also  driven 
away  from  Christ  by  too  much  talk.  In  the 
family  and  in  social  life,  we  may  say  too  little 
and  we  may  say  too  much.  The  unanswerable 
logic  of  a  consistent  example,  however,  cannot 
be  too  emphatically  dwelt  upon.  Finally,  the 
great  want  of  the  Church  to-day  is  a  distinct 
and  unqualified  conviction  of  the  need  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  give  efficacy  to  all  the  machinery 
which  has  been  prepared,  and  to  sanctify  its 
social  and  material  resources.  When  this  article 
of  the  Apostles*  Creed  is  heartily  and  intelli- 
gently believed  and  acted  upon,  the  darkness 
of  the  world  will  disappear,  as  night  before 
the  rising  sun. 

A.  S.  Hunt,  D.D. 


CHRIST  AND  THE  IMMORTAL  LIFE. 

''  Whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even 
Jesus,  made  a  high  priest  for  ever  after  the  ordei 
of  Melchisedec.'* — Hbb.  vi.  20. 

The  doctrine  of  immortality  was  taught  before 
Christ  appeared,  but  in  Him  there  was  an  as- 
surance given  of  it  such  as  was  never  before 
given.  In  an  eminent  sense,  life  and  immor- 
tality were  brought  to  light  in  Him.  Before 
Him  men  reasoned  ably  on  the  subject,  but  still 
they  were  not  satisfied — they  felt  the  need  of 
some  higher  evidence.  Their  thoughts  were 
in  a  chaotic  state  —  more  light  was  needed. 
The  delay  of  God  in  regard  to  tliis  result  is  in 
a  great  degree  inexplicable.  He  bore  with 
man's  wayward  thougnts  for  thousands  of  years, 
until  He  sent  forth  His  Son,  the  highest  mani- 
festation of  Himself.  Though  Christ  has  come 
and  given  the  most  conclusive  proof  and  pledge 
of  immortality,  yet  men  are  disposed  to  sub- 
stitute some  human  being  in  His  place.  The 
Romanist  puts  tlie  priest,  and  the  spiritualist 
the  medium  ;  but  the  Christian  recognizes  only 
Christ  in  this  relation.  What  is  there  peculiar 
in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  this  subject  ? 

1.  The  future,  as  revealed  by  Christ,  is  the 
continuance  of  that  which  is  present.  He  came 
from  the  other  world,  and  presented  the  most 
convincing  credentials  of  His  character  and 
mission.  The  evidence  He  gave  was  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  was  on  this  account  of  the 
greater  force.  The  believer  is  united  to  Him 
by  faith,  and  partakes  of  His  life  as  the  branch 
partakes  of  the  life  of  the  vine.  Christ  passed 
into  the  heavens  and  remains  the  same,  but 
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more  highly  glorified.  The  believer  is  con- 
scious of  partaking  of  His  life,  and  is  assured 
of  the  pledge  that  he  will  live  as  Christ,  his 
forerunner,  lives,  but  in  a  more  glorious  state 
and  sphere. 

2.  That  other  life  cannot  be  any  less  than 
this.  We  have  the  assurance  in  Christ  that  it 
will  be  much  more. 

3.  We  have  the  assurance  of  a  complete  life 
in  Christ.  We  feel  that  our  powers  are  not 
fully  developed  here,  and  the  most  mature 
Christian  does  not  represent  the  finished  work 
of  Christ  He  knows  only  in  part — he  is  only 
a  babe.  He  who  is  the  Master  and*  Source  of 
life  will  carry  it  on  in  a  state  higher  than  this. 
That  is  complete  which  answers  the  end  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed  and  adapted. 
Christ  has  led  the  way  into  the  most  sacred 
things,  and  He  will  bring  the  redeemed  soul 
into  the  state  in  which  alone  there  can  be  an 
opportunity  for  its  complete  development. 
Through  Christ  we  have  an  assurance  of  an 


introduction  into  a  life  that  is  pure,  with  a 
corresponding  character.  When  on  earth  we 
sit  by  the  side  of  an  aged  and  devout  saint,  we 
often  feel  out  of  place,  and  almost  as  if  we  had 
no  right  to  be  there.  The  contrast  is  so  great, 
that  we  do  not  feel  at  home.  But  what  shall 
it  be  to  enter  into  the  society  of  a  multitude  of 
purified  souls  in  heaven  ?  Through  Christ  the 
purified  saints  of  earth  will  enter  the  society  of 
heaven  without,  fear,  and  with  a  disposition 
and  character  that  can  make  them  feel  entirely 
at  home.  They  will  be  rightly  introduced. 
Their  Forerunner  has  gone  there  and  prepared 
a  place  for  them,  as  well  as  them  for  the  place. 
He  made  them  heirs  and  joint-heirs  with  Him- 
self to  the  glorious  inheritance.  It  is  a  blessed 
and  consoling  thought  that,  in  the  midst  of 
sorrow  and  death,  we  have  a  friend  that  has 
gone  before  who  will  soon  receive  us  to  Him- 
self, where  we  shall  see  as  we  are  seen,  and 
know  as  we  are  known. 

W.  J.  Tucker,  D.D. 


Sxt00estxk  Cl^emtft. 


John  i.  1 :  The  three  great  words  concern- 
ing Christ.  1.  In  the  beginning  was  Me  TFordf; 
the  Divine  nature  of  Christ ;  2.  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word ;  the  eternity  of  Christ ;  3.  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  the  eternal  operation 
and  generation  of  Christ. 

Gen.  i.  1 :  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion. 1.  It  differs  from  Pantheism,  which  teaches 
an  eternal  world,  and  confounds  God  and  the 
world  ;  2.  It  differs  from  Dualism,  or  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  antagonistic  to  God ;  3.  It  differs 
from  Deism,  which  asserts  the  creation,  but 
separates  it  from  the  Creator ;  4.  It  differs  from 
Materialism,  which  makes  matter  the  mother  of 
the  spirit,  and  is  alike  degrading  to  God  and 
man. 

John  i.  9  :  Christ  the  true  light.  1.  The 
undeceiving  Lights  in  opposition  to  all  the  false 
lights  of  the  Gentiles  ;  2.  The  real  Lights  in 
opposition  to  ceremonial  types  and  shadows; 
3.  The  underived  Light,  in  opposition  to  all 
borrowed  light ;  4.  The  s^ipereminent  Lights  in 
opposition  to  all  ordinary  light. 

Exodus  xiii.  21 :  Christ  the  Pillar  of  fire 
to  His  people.  1.  He  gives  light  upon  the 
world  of  sin ;  2.  He  gives  light  through  the 
world  of  nature;  3.  He  gives  hght  to  His 
believing  followers. 

John  viii.  12  :  Christ  the  light  op  the 
WORLD.  1.  In  the  eureness  of  His  course ;  2.  In 
that  which  His  work  begins  with — not  judging, 
not  destroying,  but  quickening;  3.  In  that 
which  His  work  ends  with — separating  by  the 
effects  of  light,  judging  according  to  the  fact, 


separating  dead  and  living ;  4.  In  tliat  which 
His  work  both  begins  and  ends  with — the  reve«il- 
ing  of  the  true  God,  of  the  Father  in  His  work- 
ing. His  quickening,  His  judging. 

John  xx.  18 :  The  first  sermon  on  the 
Resurrection.  1.  It  was  preached  by  a  Boal 
that  was  nigh  unto  despair;  2.  It  was  preached 
by  a  woman ;  3.  It  was  preached  by  a  pordoncd 
sinner.  How  she  discharges  the  message :  (1) 
She  speaks  of  her  blessedness  (I  have  seen  the 
Lord).  Then  (2)  She  f aitlif  ully  delivers  Christ's 
saying.  Application :  Thus  in  the  true  preach- 
ing of  Christ,  the  testimony  of  experience  and 
the  commanded  word  must  accompany  each 
other. 

EzEKiEL  i.  1 :  The  goodness  op  God  in  the 
leading  of  His  servants.  1.  He  compen- 
sates them  richly  for  what  they  are  obliged 
to  sacrifice  (Ezekiel  for  his  hereditary  priest- 
hood, by  means  of  the  prophetic  office  derived 
from  the  Spirit) ;  2.  His  power  is  mighty  in 
their  misery  (Ezekiers  home  in  God  while  in  a 
state  of  exile  from  his  native  land,  his  Divine 
freedom  while  led  captive  by  man)  ;  3.  He  fills 
their  solitude  with  the  glorious  knowledge  of 
Himself ;  4.  Tlie  heavens  are  opened  to  them 
above  the  earth,  so  that  they  see  God  instead  of 
men. 

Ezekiel  i.  15:  The  word  of  God  may  bi 
compared  with  the  wheel.  1.  Because  of  its 
circuit  through  the  world ;  2.  Because  of  its 
unity  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  ;  3.  Because 
of  the  Spirit  who  works  along  with  the  Word ; 
4.  Because  of  the  glorious  perfections  of  the 
Word. 
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Hebbews  i.  1 :  The  Unity  op  Revelation 

AMIDST  THE  VABIETT  OF  ITS  MANIFESTATIONS.      1. 

As  unity  of  the  author,  God ;  2.  As  unity  of 
the  means,  the  word  of  God ;  3.  As  unity  of 
its  purpose,  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Hebbews  i.  1 — 3 :  The  thbee-fold  office  of 
Ghbist.  1.  As  that  of  the  perfect  Prophet  in 
whom  the  revelation  through  the  word  has  found 
its  completion  and  close ;  2.  As  that  of  the  true 
High  Priest  who  offered  Himself  for  purification 
from  sin  ;  3.  As  that  of  eternal  King  who,  ele- 
vated above  all  created  existence,  upholds  and 
rules  over  all  things. 

Heb.  ii.  10:  The  way  theough  suffebino 

TO    GLOBY  OBDAINED   BY   (ioD.      1.    On   acCOUnt 

of  our  sins,  which  hinder  us  in  the  proper 
attainment  of  our  destiny;  2.  By  the  ^ace 
of  God,  through  which  we  can  alone  obtain 
the  victory ;  3.  After  the  pattern  of  our  Di- 
vine Lord,  who,  as  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
was  made  perfect  through  sufferings.  We 
should  have  perpetually  before  our  eyes  (1)  the 
Divine  sense  of  propriety  and  fitness ;  (2)  the 
career  Christ  entered  upon  wholly  for  us ;  (3) 
the  way  of  faith  which  Christ  makes  so  honour- 
able to  us. 

Heb.  ziii.  20:  The  gbeatness  of  Jesus,  as 

THE  SHEPHEBD  OF  THE  FOLD  OF  GOD.   1.  As  Seen 

in  the  grtatnes$  of  the  sacrifice  by  which  He 
became  Shepherd  of  this  fiock ;  2.  As  seen  in 
the  eoctCTU  of  the  flock  which  He  has  io*^  gather 
and  to  feed;  3.  As  seen  in  the  exaltednesB  of  the 
position  to  which  He  has  been  elevated. 

RoM.  i.  1 :  Paul,  a  model  fob  a  Chbistian 
MiNiSTEB.  1.  In  his  humility  —  a  sebvant 
(bondsman)  of  Jesus  Christ.  2.  In  his  dignity 
— a  chosen  apostle.  His  sense  of  dependence 
on  Christ  (servant^  precedes  and  underlies  his 
sense  of  authority  over  the^  congregation 
(apostle).  The  Apostle  and  the  ordinary  minis- 
ter. (1)  The  unity:  (a)  Both  are  called  by 
God ;  (o)  both  are  servants  of  Christ ;  (c)  both 
labour  for  the  same  end — the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls.  (2^  The  difference :  (a) 
An  apostle  is  called  directly  by  Christ,  a  minis- 
ter, through  the  medium  of  Church  authority ; 
(6)  an  apostle  is  inspired  and  infalliblej  a 
minister  is  only  enlightened,  and  liable  to  err ; 
(c)  an  apostle  has  the  world  for  his  field,  a 
minister  is  confined  to  a  particular  charge. 

RoM.  vii.  24:  The  way  of  the  law  fbom 
SIN  to  gbace.  1.  Apparently,  ever  darker 
and  deeper  toward  deatn.  2.  Beally,  always 
nearer  to  light  and  life. 

Rom.  viii.  17 :  Sanctified  suffebino  what 
it  is.  1.  A  suffering  with  Christ;  2.  A  suf- 
fering in  fellowship  with  Christ ;  3.  A  suffer- 
ing in  the  likeness  of  the  suffering  and  mind 
of  Christ 

Rom.  viii.  17:  Thbee  things  implied  in 
being  globified  with  Chbist.   1.  Conformity, 


being  like  Him  in  glory;  2.  Concomitancy, 
being  with  Him  in  glory ;  3.  Conveyance  or 
derivation,  reflecting  His  glory. 

Rom.  xiii.  12:  The  abhoub  of  light.  I. 
What  the  armour  of  light  is,  with  which  the 
Apostle  exhorts  us  to  invest  ourselves.  II. 
Why  it  has  the  appellation  of  "armour  of 
light " :  1.  Because  of  its  heavenly  origin ; 
2.  Because  it  is  only  found  where  Christianity 
exists  and  exerts  its  proper  influence ;  3. 
Because  it  corresponds  to  the  character  of  our 
dispensation,  which  is  a  dispensation  of  light. 
III.  The  motives  which  should  induce  us,  in 
compliance  with  the  exhortation,  to  array  our- 
selves with  it:  1.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  degraded  state  of  man,  who  is  not  invested 
with  this  armour;  2.  The  moral  elevation 
which  this  armour  gives  to  every  one  who  is 
invested  with  it ;  3.  We  must  either  conquer 
or  be  conquered. 

1  Cob.  i.  2 :  The  main  featubes  of  a  tbue 
Chubch.  1.  That  it  is  an  assemblage  before 
and  for  God ;  2.  That  it  consists  of  such  as 
are  consecrated  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ;  3. 
That  it  is  thus  consecrated  through  the  creative 
will  of  God  ;  4.  That  its  members  are  such  as 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1  Cob.  i.  21:  The  supebiobity  of  Chbisti- 

ANITY  OVEB  human  science,  on  the  SUBJECl'  OF 

beliqion.  I.  Demonstrated  as  to  (a)  a  future 
state;  (6)  human  duty;  (c)  the  character  of 
God;  {d)  the  pardon  of  the  sinner.  II. 
Application:  (a)  Guard  against  a  so-called 
philosophical  style  of  preaching ;  (6)  cling  to 
the  great  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  gospel; 
(c)  prize  the  pure  gospel;  (d)  hee'dlessness 
or  sinners  strange. 

1  Cob.  i.  26—29:  The  Chbistian  calling. 
I.  Its  nature :  {a)  Not  many  mighty,  wise,  and 
noble ;  but  {b)  Tne  foolish,  the  weak,  the  base 
are  called.  -II.  The  reason :  (a)  Not  that  God 
is  unwilling  that  the  great,  and  wise,  and  noble 
should  be  saved ;  but  (6)  Because  the  foolish, 
the  weak,  the  base,  are  more  ready  to  feel  their 
need  and  accept  grace ;  and  (c)  that  the  glory 
of  God  may  be  the  more  signalized.  III.  In 
its  bearings  :  (a)  Shows  us  the  perilous  position 
of  the  mighty,  and  noble,  and  wise ;  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  passed  by  and  confounded  ; 
(b)  Teaches  us  not  to  disparage  the  foolish,  the 
weak,  and  the  base ;  (c)  The  foolish,  the  weak, 
and  the  base  are  not  to  be  proud  against  the 
opposite  class,  as  though  any  better  in  God's 
sight ;  (d)  The  true  preparation  for  God's  king- 
dom is  an  entire  emptying  of  self ;  (e)  The 
purport  of  the  calling,  the  glory  of  God. 

Gen.  xi.  9 :  The  toweb  of  Babel.  Its  his- 
torical and  figurative  significance :  1.  A  gigantic 
undertaking,  an  apparent  success,  a  frustrated 
purpose,  an  eternal  sign  of  warning;  2.  The 
repeating  of  the  same  history  in  the  politi- 
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cal  and  ecclesiastical  spheres.  The  design  of 
the  tower-building :  (1)  To  gratify  the  passion 
for  glory  which  would  make  itself  a  name  ;  (2) 
Defiance  of  God,  reaching  even  to  heaven,  Hie 
seat  of  habitation ;  (3)  That  the  tower  might  be 
a  point  of  union  and  of  rendezvous  for  the 
whole  human  race.  Selfishness  ever  separates ; 
so  was  it  here.  Love  and  humility  alone  con- 
stitute the  true  and  enduring  bond ;  but  this  is 
found  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  never  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  world. 

Acts  ii.  4 :  The  confusion  of  languages  at 
Babel,  and  the  scene  of  the  Pentecost  at 
Jerusalem.  Babel  and  Zion :  Babel,  confusion ; 
Jerusalem,  peace.  Christianity,  God's  descent 
to  earth,  to  unite  again  the  discordant  lan- 


guages. In  what  way  Christianity  makes  the 
languages  one :  1.  In  that  from  all  spirits  it 
makes  one  spirit  of  life  ;  2.  From  all  peoples 
one  people ;  3.  From  all  witnessings  one  con- 
fession of  faith,  one  dozology,  one  salutation  of 
love. 

Matt.  xxviiL  20:  Christ's  pbesence  with 
His  people.  1.  In  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  reveals 
Christ  to  us,  and  unites  us  to  Him ;  2.  In  the 
Church  which  is  His  body,  "the  fulness  of 
Him  that  filleth  all  in  all ; "  3.  In  His  Word ; 
4.  In  His  Sacraments,  especially  the  Lord's 
Supper,  where  He  offers  Himself  to  the  believer 
as  his  spiritual  food ;  5.  In  the  hearts  of  all 
believers,  who  live  in  Him  as  He  in  them,  the 
hope  of  glory. 


§rwf  Ifiterarji  |t0tm». 


Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible  on  an 
entirely  New  Plan,  Containing  Every  Word 
in  Alphabetical  Order,  Arranged  under  its 
Hebrew  or  Greek  Original,  With  the  Literal 
Meaning  of  Each,  and  its  Pronunciation, 
Exhibitmg  about  Three  Hundred  and  Eleven 
Thousand  References  marking  Thirty  Thou- 
sand various  Readings  in  the  ISfew  Testament, 
with  the  Latest  Information  on  Biblical  Geo- 
graphy and  Antiquities,  etc.  Designed  for 
the  Simplest  Reader  of  the  English  Bible. 
By  Robert  Young,  LL.D.,  Author  of  a  "  New 
Literal  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,"  etc., etc., etc.  Edinburgh:  George 
Adam  Young  and  Co. 

After  close  and  careful  examination  of  this 
great  work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  not  only  has  it  no  rival  in  our  language, 
but  there  is  not,  we  believe,  a  work  of  its  kind 
in  any  language  to  be  compared  with  it  for 
copiousness,  comprehensiveness,  and  complete- 
ness. As  a  help  to  the  exegetic  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  searching  into  "  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,"  it  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  a  minis- 
ter would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  obtain  this 
work  even  were  he  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  library.  It  is  a  work  of 
which  British  scholarship  may  well  be  proud, 
and  for  which  Biblical  students  generally, 
whether  of  the  learned  or  unlearned  class — for 
its  vast  resources  are  available  for  all  who  can 
read — cannot  be  too  thankful.  We  hope  that 
after  some  time  the  publishers  will  see  their 
way  to  issue  it  in  parts,  after  the  manner  of 
Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  so  as  to  bring  it  within 


the  reach  of  those — a  large  proportion  of  tlie 
Christian  ministry  we  fear — wno,  otherwise, 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  it.  Meanwhile  we 
rejoice  to  see  that  already  it  is  in  the  second 
ecution. 

A  HoMILETICAL  CoMlfENTART  ON  THE  BOOE  OF 

Numbers.  With  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  Indexes,  etc.,  etc.  By  Rev.  WaLiAM 
Jones.     London :  R.  D.  Dickinson. 

The  Commentary  of  which  this  handsome 
volume  forms  a  part,  is  specially  intended  for 
preachers^  and  judging  from  the  specimen  be- 
fore us  we  should  say  that  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed,  namely,  to  supply  thought  for  the 

Sulpit  and  the  class-room.  In  the  exegetical 
epartment  short  critical  and  explanatory  notes 
are  given,  just  enough  to  guide  the  preacher 
into  the  correct  meaning  of  the  text,  and  to 
form  a  foundation  for  homiletical  analysis, 
which  is  the  main  feature  and  strength  of  the 
work.  Each  subject,  and  each  verse  almost,  is 
homiletically  divided  according  to  the  logical 
and  spiritual  connection  of  the  passage,  and 
extracts  from  various  writers,  judiciously  chosen, 
are  appended,  illustrative  of  the  particular  point 
or  points  under  consideration.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  that  much  of  this  volume  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Jones  himself,  who  is  evidently  a 
good  scholar,  an  original  and  able  thinker,  and 
fully  competent  generally  to  the  task  he  under- 
took. Doubtless  to  hard-worked  preachers,  the 
class  often  giving  out,  without  much  lime  or 
opportunity  for  taJdna  in,  such  a  work  as  this 
will  be  found  very  helpful. 
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"  Thus  saith  God  the  Lord,  He  that  created  the 
heavens,  and  stretched  them  out ;  He  that  spread 
forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it ; 
He  that  giveth  hreath  unto  the  {people  upon  it, 
and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein ;  I  the  Lord 
have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold 
thine  hand,  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for 
a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Q  en- 
tiles."— Isaiah  xlu.  5,  6. 

The  first  of  the  two  verses  is  a  description  of 
God  ;  the  second  is  a  declaration  of  His  pur- 
poses. *'Thu8  saith  God  the  Lord,  He  that 
created  the  heavens  and  stretched  them  out" 
—  that  is,  "Thus  saith  that  Being  ivhoso 
power  and  wisdom  are  displayed  in  the  stellar 
universe."  "He  that  spread  forth  the  earth, 
and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it " — that  is, 
"Thus  saith  that  Being  who  formed  the  ter- 
restrial continents  and  oceans,  and  has  given 
life  to  the  processes  of  vegetation."  "He 
that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it " 
— that  is,  "  Thus  saith  that  Being  who  has 
called  into  existence  the  sentient  creation 
npou  the  earth."  "  He  that  giveth  spirit  to 
them  that  walk  therein" — ^that  is,  "Thus 
saith  that  Being,  who  is  the  God  of  mind, 
and  the  disposer  of  its  laws  of  action."  Thus 
the  prophet  describes  God  as  the  God  of 
nature.  What,  then,  is  the  declaration  which 
is  introduced  so  impressively?  It  is  often 
an  idiom  of  prophetic  speech,  and  especially 
of  the  style  of  fsaiah,  when  a  declaration  is 
to  be  made  respecting  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, to  give  it  the  form  of  a  direct  address 
to  the  Messiah ;  and  to  declare  to  him  the 
thing  which  God  was  about  to  perform. 
Such  is  the  idiom  now  before  us.  "  I,"  that 
is,  "the  God  of  nature"  who  had  just  been  de- 
scribed,— "  I,  the  Lord,  have  called  thee  in 
righteousness  " — that  is,  "  I  who  created  the 
heavens,  have  summoned  thee  as  the  Eedeemer 
of  men,  in  execution  of  Myrighteous  purpose." 

BXBQ.— VOL.   X. 


"I  will  hold  thine  hand  and  will  keep  thee" 
— that  is,  "  I,  the  Former  of  the  earth,  will 
be  faithful  unto  thee."  "I  will  give  thee 
for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  and  for  a  light 
of  the  Gentiles" — that  is,  "I,  the  Author  of 
the  souls  of  men,  will  give  thee  as  a  pledge 
of  My  love,  and  the  nations  shall  be  re- 
deemed." 

The  sentiment,  then,  which  I  understand 
to  be  embedded  in  this  language  is,  that  the 
God  of  nature  is  the  God  also  of  redemption. 
The  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  grace  are 
ona  All  that  we  see  of  God  in  the  one  de- 
partment of  His  workings  is  an  indication  of 
the  same  perfections  which  He  exercises  in 
the  other.  We  may  look  through  all  that 
science  teaches  us  of  nature,  and  all  that 
revelation  teaches  us  of  grace,  as  through  a 
single  avenue,  by  which  we  approach  a  truth- 
ful conception  of  God.  Taking  our  position 
at  either  end,  we  ^ee  through  an  unbroken 
perspective  to  the  other,  and  discern  one 
plan,  one  character,  one  will,  one  perfect 
Being  in  all. 

In  the  present  discourse,  I  wish  to  assume 
the  truth  of  the  identity  of  the  Author  of 
nature  with  the  God  of  revelation,  and  to 
consider  certain  lessons  which  follow  as. 
corollaries  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Author  of  nature  and  the  God  of  revelation 
are  one,  we  may  infer  that  religious  investi- 
gation should  be  characterized  by  the  spirit 
of  docile  inquiry. 

If  there  be  one  thing  which  more  than 
another  vitiates  the  methods  by  which  men 
form  their  religious  opinions,  it  is  the  want 
of  the  humility  of  inquirers  after  truth ;  and 
yet,  if  there  be  one  thing  mpie  firmly  settled 
than  another  in  the  methods  of  science,  it  is 
that  the  docility  of  inqoiiy  after  truth  is  the 
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only  spirit  becoming  to  scientific  discovery. 
How  often  are  we  compelled  to  note  the  dis- 
tinction, that  in  religion  men  feel  at  liberty 
to  create  their  opinions;  while  in  natural 
science,  and  in  all  that  domain  of  truth  which 
lies  outside  of  the  realm  of  conscience,  they 
feel  bound  to  seek  for  their  opinions.  In 
the  one  case  we  assume  that  we  know,  in  the 
other  we  consent  to  be  taught.  Especially 
is  the  faith  which  men  think  they  derive 
firom  revelation,  often  formed  arrogantly. 
We  are  apt  to  fashion  our  theology,  by  dic- 
tation to  the  words  of  God,  as  to  what  they 
ought  to  teach,  not  by  inquiry  into  the  facts 
they  do  teach.  We  are  prone  to  come  to  the 
whole  question  of  a  revealed  religion,  with 
preconceived  assumptions  of  what  we  will 
believe — ^not  with  the  upturned  eye  of  faith, 
asking  simply  what  we  may  beHeve.  We 
bring  to  the  subject  a  burden  of  habits  of 
mind,  of  purposes  in  life,  of  usages  in  society, 
of  the  demands  of  science,  of  the  necessities 
of  philosophy,  and  of  authorities  in  theology, 
and  then  our  strange  vocation  is  to  make  up 
a  religious  faith  out  of  such  fragments  of  truth 
or  error  as  can  be  wedged  into  the  vacancy 
which  has  been  left  for  its  accommodation. 
Pursuing  our  researches  in  this  mood,  we  do 
not  discover  our  facts ;  we  make  them.  We 
do  not  search  for  our  proofs;  we  create  them. 
We  do  not  ask  for  a  revelation  from  heaven; 
we  impose  one  on  our  convictions,  by  declar- 
ing what  it  ought  to  teach,  and  that  nothing 
else  will  we  believe. 

But  what  would  the  world  say  to  a  man 
who  should  approach  in  this  spirit  any  other 
department  of  knowledge)  What  is  the 
spirit,  which  the  world  commends  in  science 
and  philosophy?  The  name  of  Bacon  has 
become  immortal,  for  the  humility  with 
which  he  announced  the  spirit  of  all  know- 
ledge to  be  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The 
modesty  of  Newton,  as  expressed  in  his 
simile  of  the  pebbles  and  the  shells  on  the 
seashore,  has  become  one  of  the  common- 
places of  the  world's  thought  The  spirit 
of  docility  in  any  search  for  truth,  is  so  well 
established  in  civilized  science,  that  now  to 
raise  a  question  concerning  it,  is  to  answer 
that  question.  What  judgment  is  now  pro- 
nounced upon  the  ancient  belief  which  Lord 
Bacon  did  not  venture  to  deny,  that  a  birch- 
tree  might  grow  from  the  root  of  an  oak ;  or 
of  the  faith  that  a  flintstone  might  be  trans- 
muted into  gold ;  that  a  star  ascendant  at 


the  hour  of  a  man's  birth  controlled  his 
destiny;  and  that  somewhere,  in  some  un- 
known clime,  was  a  stream  whose  waters 
could  confer  upon  old  age  the  vigour  of  un- 
decaying  youth  f  What  verdict  would  now 
be  pronounced  upon  an  astronomer,  who 
should  shut  himself  up  at  noonday,  to  evolve 
from  his  own  mind  a  theory  of  the  heavens, 
and  should  form  his  diagrams,  and  locate  his 
systems  of  stellar  worlds,  and  describe  their 
laws  of  motion,  and  predict  their  eclipses  and 
mark  the  procession  of  their  equinoxes,  and 
then  at  nightfall  should  go  out,  not  to  study 
the  heavens  as  they  are,  but  to  fit  them  to 
his  diagrams,  and  to  label  the  planets  by  the 
names  which  he  has  given  them,  and  should 
announce  that  work  as  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy) What  U  the  reception  which  the 
civilized  world  now  gives  to  the  old  astro- 
nomy of  the  Ptolemies,  which  mapped  out 
the  heavens  Uke  a  Chinese  atlas  %  Do  not 
our  children  smile  at  the  grotesque  figures 
which  mythological  astronomy  has  trans- 
mitted to  our  geography  of  the  heavens,  and 
which  metes  out  the  jewelry  of  our  skies, 
among  bears,  and  lions,  and  dogs,  and. 
dragons,  and  scorpions)  Tet  this  is  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  map  of  theology,  as  men 
deOne  and  paint  it^  when  they  come  to  the 
Scriptures,  not  as  inquirers,  but  as  dictators. 
The  truth  which  we  infer  as  indisputable 
from  the  fact  of  the  oneness  of  the  (jod  of 
nature  with  the  (rod  of  revelation,  is  that 
the  disclosures  of  God  in  the  one,  should  be 
received  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  disdosmes 
of  God  in  the  other.  We  should  come  to 
the  recorded  oracles  of  God  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  we  go  to  the  pictured  oracles  of  the  same 
God,  in  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  The 
same  docility,  the  same  sense  of  ignorance, 
the  same  freedom  from  preconceived  theories, 
the  same  calm,  trustful,  fearless  disposition 
to  interpret  God  trutlifully,  should  bring  us 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  that  with 
which  we  go  out,  on  a  clear  evening,  to  look 
upon  the  skies  and  ask :  <'  What  are  tiiose 
orbs  of  light,  and  what  are  the  laws  of  their 
movement )  " 

This  teachable  spirit  in  the  search  of 
inspired  truth  will  not  be  fruitless.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  wiU  not  in  the  result  be  thrown 
back  upon  itself,  as  finding  in  the  humility 
of  inquiry  its  own  reward;  for,  from  the 
identity  of  the  God  of  nature  with  the  God 
of  revelation^  we  may  infer,  secondly^  the 
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presumption  that  in  a  revealed  theology  will 
be  found  a  definite  and  positive  system  of 
truth. 

This  remark  suggests  one  of  the  most 
singular  inconsistencies  of  opinion  with 
which  the  Christian  Scriptures  have  heen 
received  hy  a  class  of  cultivated  miods. 
That  philosophy  which  approaches  the  word 
of  Gpd  arrogantly,  and  dictates  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  record,  is  the  same,  with  a 
difference  of  mood  only,  with  that  philos- 
ophy which  falls  back  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  record  contains  little  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  definite  interpretation,  and  little, 
therefore,  which  can  be  positively  affirmed. 
Side  by  side  with  Christian  dogmatism  there 
grows  up  a  Christianized  scepticism,  within 
the  range  of  scriptural  thought.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  claimed  that  a  revelation  sJiall 
teach  tJits,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
levelatioD,  properly  speaking,  can  teach 
nothing.  We  come  to  it  indeed  in  the 
spirit  of  inquirers  after  truth,  but  in  the 
result  we  have  our  inquiry  for  our  pains. 
We  begin  with  inquiry,  we  end  with  in- 
quiry. A  point  of  interrogation  marks  every 
«tep  of  our  progress,  if  that  can  be  called 
progress,  which  is  no  advance  into  the 
realm  of  faith.  This  theory  of  the  aims  and 
achievements  of  inspiration,  leaves  it  question- 
able whether  Christianity  has  added  any 
light  to  the  g^oom  which  hung  over  the 
Greek  and  the  Eoman  mind,  at  their  point 
of  highest  cultura  An  inquirer  after  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  can  only  grope  his  way 
among  Sybilline  leaves,  darkened  by  the 
same  incertitude  which  lay  like  a  nightmare 
npon  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy, 
when  they  cleared  themselves  from  my- 
thology. 

Our  modem  literature  often  gravitates  to- 
wards this  effeminacy  in  its  relation  to  the 
Scriptures,  when  it  is  yet  too  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  Christian  culture  to  yield  itself  to 
a  more  truculent  scepticism.  An  illustration 
of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the  advice  of 
Eobert  Southey  to  a  young  friend  whose 
mind  had  been  aroused  to  religious  inquiry. 
^  I  think,"  says  the  poet-laureate,  "  that  you 
might  derive  more  good  from  Epictetus  than 
from  studying  yourself.  There  is  a  proud 
independence  in  the  Stoic  philosophy  which 
always  pleased  me.  I  could,  indeed,  send 
jou  to  a  better  system  than  that  of  Epictetus, 
where  you  would  find  a  better  model  on 


which  to  form  your  conduct.  But  the  mind 
should  have  arrived  at  a  certain  6tage,  to 
profit  properly  by  that  book.  It  should  bo 
cool  and  confirmed.''  It  is  no  marvel  that 
one  who  could  thus  advise  an  inquirer  after 
the  way  of  life,  should  have  been  incom- 
petent to  compose  other  than  a  heartless 
biogmphy  of  such  a  man  as  William 
Cowper. 

What  lesson,  then,  is  taught  to  this  spirit 
of  dubious  and  distant  politeness  to  the 
Scriptures,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  oneness 
of  God  in  revelation  and  in  nature  ?  It  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  confidence  which 
men  feel,  and  with  which  they  express  their 
convictions,  in  the  natural  sciences.  That 
very  word  "  science ; "  how  courageous  is  its 
etymology !  What  a  lordly  dignity  it  claims ! 
It  teaches  as  one  having  authority.  It  affirms 
its  facts  with  the  calm  consciousness  that 
they  are  indisputable.  It  starts  with  axioms 
which  it  is  proof  of  insanity  to  deny,  and 
then  it  deduces  its  laws  with  a  power  of 
command  which  is  obeyed,  because  what  it 
speaks  it  knows.  It  is  power  because  it  is 
knowledge.  It  pursues  inquiry  in  the  spirit 
of  knowing.  It  advances  with  the  expect- 
ation of  knowing  that  which  it  seeks  for. 
Its  conjectures  germinate  into  truths.  Its 
hypotheses  ripen  into  principles.  Thrown 
out  as  tentatives  here  and  there  into  the 
darkness  of  the  unknown,  they  spring  up 
radiant  with  revelations,  so  that  the  very 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  Even 
in  those  departments  of  nature  which  cover 
the  world  of  mind,  philosophy  assumes  to 
know  something.  It  believes  that  it  knows 
things  which  are  not  demonstrable.  It  re- 
fuses to  be  restricted  in  its  knowledge  to  the 
theorems  of  Euclid.  It  claims  the  right  to 
assume  first  principles,  to  read  intuitions,  to 
test  even  imaginings  and  longings  as  hints 
reaching  up,  like  tendrils,  to  lay  hold  of 
hidden  realities.  The  great  embodiments  of 
^bought  in  the  world  to-day,  in  systems  of 
belief,  in  governments,  in  arts,  and  in  all 
forms  of  social  life,  and  of  unorganized  usage, 
exist  upon  the  assumption  that  science  of  the 
worlds  both  of  matter  and  of  mind  is  a  verity. 
It  is  the  expression  of  things  and  of  beings, 
of  operations  and  powers,  which  are  realities. 
Some  of  these  are  believed  to  be  so  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  respectable  scepticism,  that 
if  sciolism  denies  them  in  the  name  of  philo- 
sophy, the  world  instantly  detects  the  cheats 
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and  greets  it  as  an  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  with 
the  broad  laugh  of  common  sense.  AU  hon- 
our, then,  to  the  sciences  of  nature!  We 
bow  to  them  as  authorities,  because  we 
lespect  them  as  knowledges. 

But  our  God  is  one  God.  When,  there- 
f ore,  we  turn  from  His  handiwork  in  nature, 
to  His  word  in  revelation,  we  must  presume 
that  we  shall  £nd  there  also,  a  similar  defin- 
iteness  and  positiveness  of  truth.  We  must 
expect  to  find  there  a  theology  which  shall 
be  at  least  as  strongly  marked  in  its  outline, 
and  as  boldly  affirmative  in  its  claims  upon 
the  human  mind,  as  astronomy,  or  mineralogy, 
or  chemistry.  We  must  look  for  a  theology 
which  is  a  system,  not  of  inquiries,  but  of 
answers.  We  must  anticipate  the  discovery 
of  a  theology,  which,  in  a  word,  is  a  science 
— is  knowledge — is  something  which  we  can 
believe  because  we  know  it,  and  can  pi^each 
because  we  thus  believe  it.  Why  should  it 
not  be  sol 

We  must  presume,  especially,  that  when 
we  open  this  revelation  of  God  in  language, 
we  shall  come  upon  certain  verities  which 
shall  be  patent  on  the  face  of  the  record,  to 
unperverted  inquiry.  We  do  not  so  much 
iind  them  here,  as  that  they  find  us.  They 
are  verities  which  unbiassed  readers  in  all 
ages  will  read  here,  and  will  believe ;  verities 
which  infidelity  will  always  read  here ;  and 
verities  which  it  is  as  unphilosophical  for  a 
believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  to 
deny,  as  it  is  for  any  sane  mind  to  refuse 
credence  to  the  elementary  facts  of  geology, 
or  of  anatomy.  What  philosophic  wisdom 
can  prove  a  j^nori  that  this  should  not  be 
so  ]  We  must  expect  to  find  in  the  Scrip- 
tures a  theology  distinguished  by  grand 
peculiarities  which  shall  mark  it  as  a  novel 
revelation.  For,  no  two  disclosures  of  God 
elsewhere  merge  themselves  confusedly  into 
each  other.  jSo  single  blade  of  grass  is  a 
duplicate  of  another.  We  must  anticipate  a 
theology  whose  towering  material  shall  com- 
mand  the  eye  of  faith  like  Alps  and  Hima- 
layas. Wo  must  look  for  a  theology  whose 
breadth  of  suggestion  beyond  all  that  it  can 
express  to  finite  thought,  shall  awe  a  believ- 
ing spirit,  like  astronomic  orbits  and  geologic 
ages.  Yet  we  must  find  a  theology  which, 
in  its  immensity  of  range,  shall  still  lie  open 
to  philosophy  and  faith  alike.  It  must 
come  home  to  the  heart  of  a  child  as  a  verity 
and  a  power,  as  readily  as  to  that  of  a  sage, 


just  as  the  facts  of  nature  do,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  heavens.  What 
authority  of  the  schools  can  decree  that  this 
should  not  be  so  1 

Moreover,  we  most  presume  that  theae 
Scriptures  contain  a  theology,  not  only  of 
robust  material,  and  of  graphic  outline,  bat 
of  such  firmness  of  construction  that  it  can 
be  positively  preached.     As  a  working  in- 
strument, we  must  expect  to  find  it  so  wdded 
that  it  will  not  come  to  pieces  by  handling. 
It  must  be  free  from  self-contradictions,  as 
other  sciences  are,  so  that  an  athletic  faith 
can  use  it.     It  must  be  a  power  which  will 
not  shatter  itself  by  the  rebound  of  its  own 
blow,  or  fall  asunder  by  the  friction  of  its 
own  machinery.     We  must  no  more  antici- 
pate that  James  has  contradicted  Paul,  or 
that  John  has  belied  David,  than  we  beUerd 
the  telescope  to  give  the  lie  to  the  microscope. 
We  must  look  for  a  theology  so  compact  ia 
its  self -consistency,  so  far  free  from  anomaly 
in  its  structure,  and  so  balanced  in  ifcs  com- 
bination of  forces,  that  it  can  be  preached 
with  singleness  of  aim,  and  with  no  more 
misgivings  of  its  working  than  we  .feel  re- 
specting  gravitation  or  light.     And  we  most 
look  for  a  theology  which,  when  it  is  thus 
preached,  shall  prove  itself  to  be  a  power  in 
the  earth.     We  must  presume  that  it  will 
show  its  great  strength  in  its  methods  of 
working.     It  will  penetrate  and  agitate  and 
instrumentally  regenerate  individual  souls. 
It  will  change  the  beliefs  of  men.     It  will 
probe  the  wounds  of  diseased  social  life.     It 
will  upheave  to  the^ight  organized  systems 
of  wrong.  It  will  make  venerable  institutions 
obsolete.     It  will  reform   abuses  of  usage 
which  no  law  can  reach.     It  will  breathe 
its  great  soul  into  the  organs  of  the  world's 
life,  by  revivals  of  religious  vitality  which 
shall  seem  to  come  as  the  wind  that  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  to  go,  no  man  can  tell 
whither,  and   yet  shall  come  because  the 
world    needs   them,   and  when  the   world 
needs  them,  and  shall  meet  emergencies  in 
history,  which  could  be  met  in  no  other 
way.     The  normal  development  of  this  the* 
ology  as  a  working  power,  we  must  expect 
to  be  a  development  of  inquiry,  of  agitation, 
of  change,  of  revolution,  of  creation,  at  least 
not  less  palpable  (and  how  feebly  does  this 
language  express  the  truth  before  us !)  than 
the  development  of  other  sciences,  in  the 
changes  they  have  ^vrought  all  over  and  all 
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through  the  stracture  of  modem  civilization. 
TVe  must  find  in  the  Bible  a  theology  of  this 
positive,  formative,  creative  character ;  or  we 
must  concede,  as  infidelity  affirms,  that  the 
Bible  is  incongruous  with  all  other  revelations 
which  God  has  made  of  Himself  to  men. 

The  view  here  presented,  I  must  believe, 
suggests  a  caution  which  we  shall  do  well  to 
heed,  respecting  the  concessions  often  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  Bible,  in  their  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  with  doubt  as  to  its 
authority  or  its  teachings.  From  the  earnest- 
ness of  those  expressions,  regarded  as  a 
fraternal  gentleness  towards  weakness  of 
faith,  I  would  not  abate  one  jot.  On  the 
contrary,  the  acidity  of  our  theological  pole- 
mics, it  must  be  confessed,  needs  a  much 
larger  infusion  than  it  has  of  such  alkaline 
correctives.  But  sympathies  with  doubt 
often  express  more  than  this.  The  argument 
with  unbelief,  I  cannot  but  think,  is  some- 
times altogether  too  apologetic  for  the  regal 
character  of  a  revealed  theology.  "We  are 
apt  to  yield  at  the  outset  one  and  another 
and  a  third  of  our  strongholds,  to  the  diplo- 
macy or  the  courtesy  of  an  antagonist,  as  if 
for  the  pleasure  of  retaking  them  by  dint  of 
hard  fighting.  The  difficulties  of  revelation 
are  allowed  to  be  thrust  so  confidently  in 
advance  of  its  evidences ;  its  seeming  incon- 
sistencies are  paraded  so  ostentatiously  in 
the  foreground  of  its  congruities ;  such  lugu- 
brious confessions  are  made  of  mental  struggle 
against  unbeUef;  and  such  admiration  is 
insinuated  towards  a  downright  infidelity, 
which  needs  no  sympathy,  and  which  scorns 
the  credulity  that  offers  it ;  that  in  the  result 
many  a  looker-on  infers  from  the  policy 
-which  Belief  adopts,  that  Unbelief  is  the 
more  probable  and  respectable  of  the  two. 
By  implication,  doubt  comes  to  be  regarded 
BB  the  normal  state,  at  least  of  cultivated 
minds,  respecting  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
Scepticism  and  mental  strength  become  sy- 
nonymes.  The  prince  of  the  apostles  is  not 
Peter,  nor  James,  nor  John, — the  chosen 
friends  of  our  Lord  —  but  the  sceptical 
Thomas,  rather.  They  are  deemed  a  "  feeble 
folk,"  whose  faith  in  God's  word  has  grown 
up  spontaneously,  calmly,  and  has  worked 
with  the  steadiness  of  gravitation.  A 
scholarly  fiedth  must  bear  signs  of  convulsive 
agonies,  buried  in  their  mental  history  like 
the  prints  of  geologic  cataclysms. 

I  must  think  that  it  is  time  for  us  as 


believers  in  the  word  of  God,  to  have  dono 
with  a  policy  which  so  recoils  upon  the 
faith  we  cherish.  We  have  no  right  to 
concede  to  infidelity,  within  the  court  of 
scriptural  inquiry,  what  we  never  dare  to 
concede  to  it,  and  it  never  dares  to  claim,  in 
the  court  of  natural  science.  The  world 
should  understand  that  we  find  in  the  Scrip- 
tures the  materials  for  a  faith — of  an  t/»- 
doubtitig  faith.  We  find  a  theology  which 
is  a  science.  In  a  truthful  sense  we  know 
it,  and  we  preach  it  because  wo  know  it. 
Our  sympathies  with  unbelief  are  not  with 
the  strength  of  its  logic,  not  with  the  in- 
trinsic formidableness  of  its  difficulties,  but 
with  the  misfortune  of  its  mental  disease. 
We  hold,  that  faith,  in  revelation,  as  in 
nature,  is  the  normal  state  of  a  full  grown 
mind.  It  is  the  only  legitimate  state  of  an 
educated  mind.  We  think  that  the  most 
symmetrical  and  vigorous  intellects  of  the 
race  have  been  the  most  profound  and  capa- 
cious believers.  There  is  a  wisdom  whose 
soundings  go  infinitely  below  the  bottom  of 
scepticism,  in  those  words,  "  Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  liave  believed." 
We  expect  to  commend  to  the  world  this 
word  of  God  successfully,  because  it  gives 
full  assurance  of  hope.  We  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen.  I 
repeatr,  we  must  find  in  the  Scriptures  a 
faith  which  can  be  thus  preached,  or  wo 
must  let  them  go,  as  unworthy  to  rank  even 
by  the  side  of  the  revelations  of  God,  which 
men  read  in  the  heavens,  and  in  forests,  and 
in  oceans.  We  can  never  preach  successfully 
any  other  than  such  a  gospel.  Men  wUl  not 
hear  it.  They  will  turn  away,  and  say  with 
the  revolutionary  orator  of  France :  "It  is 
not  the  gospel  I  invoke,  it  is  Plato."  A 
doom  fixed  as  eternity  awaits  anything  that 
is  doubtful  in  this  world,  if  it  must  maJce  its 
way  side  by  side  with  anything  that  is  certain. 
The  sure  thing  will  crowd  out  that  which  is 
not  so.  An  affirmative  is  taller  than  a  nega- 
tive. Assurance  will  beat  down  suspense. 
Faith  will  sap  unbelief.  And  it  is  knowledge 
which  will  run  to  and  fro  in  tlie  earth.  Men 
will  turn  from  the  preacher  of  an  apologetic 
faith  as  from  a  bewildered  guide,  whose  own 
distrust  creates  disbelief.  He  seems  to  them 
as  one  "that  lieth  on  the  top  of  a  mast." 
Men  will  turn  to  the  material  sciences  and 
to  the  arts  that  grow  out  of  them,  and  will 
say:  "These  be  our  gods — we  know  thesa 
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— as  for  this  Moses,  we  wot  not  what  has 
l>ecome  of  him."  Such  preaching  mast  die 
out  of  the  world.  Prelections  upon  it  may 
yet  be  read  in  Music  Halls,  of  a  Sunday,  as 
on  one  of  the  "  lost  arts." 

From  the  unity  of  God  in  nature  and  in 
revelation,  we  may  infer,  thirdly ,  the  certain- 
ty that  the  facts  of  these  two  departments 
of  God's  working  will  never  contradict  each 
other. 

The  well-known  trial  which  Christianity 
has  undergone,  from  its  imagined  conflict 
with  the  discoveries  of  science,  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  phases  of  its  history.  It  is 
much  for  our  faith  in  Christianity,  that  now 
this  trial  itself  has  a  history.  It  may  per- 
plex us  to  explain  why  assaults  upon  the 
Bible  have  been  characteristic  of  every  period 
of  scientific  awakening  in  the  learned  world. 
There  is  something  formidable,  indeed,  at 
the  first,  in  the  apparent  conspiracy  of  the 
sciences  against  any  recognition  of  a  revealed 
theology.  Now  by  astronomy,  and  then  by 
geology;  on  the  one  side  by  archaeology, 
and  on  the  other  by  ethnology;  here  by 
philology,  and  there  by  comparative  anatomy 
— the  Scriptures  have  been  summoned  to 
surrender  this  chapter  and  that  of  their  his- 
tories, this  narrative  and  that  of  their  biogra- 
phies, and  this  one  and  that  of  their  doctrines, 
till  scarcely  a  page  remains  across  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  has  not  drawn  its  mark 
of  erasure. 

The  contrast  is  remarkable  between  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Oriental  nations 
cling  to  their  sacred  books,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  wise  men  of  the  West  are  induced 
to  abandon  our  Christian  oracles.  An  im- 
natural  value  is  often  attached  to  a  discovery 
that  seems  to  clash  with  the  word  of  God, 
though  that  discovery  may  have  been  wormed 
out  of  the  arcliives  of  a  fabulous  history,  or 
mumbled  by  a  science  that  is  scarcely  out  of 
its  embryo.  "I  believe, '*  says  a  living 
writer,  ^'had  the  books  of  Moses  not  been 
preserved  by  Christianity,  but  discovered 
for  the  first  time,  among  the  Jews  of  China, 
or  by  Dr.  Buchanan  among  those  of  Malabar, 
they  would  have  been  received  as  a  treasure 
of  historical  knowledge,  by  the  very  men  who 
have  slighted  and  blasphemed  them." 

But  what  answer  may  we  give  to  these 
wise  blasphemies  1  The  history  of  science 
in  its  relations  to  the  Scriptures,  confirms  the 
fi^th  which  vre  should  presume  to  cherish 


from  the  oneness  of  God  in  revelation  and 
in  nature.  If  anything  may  be  regarded  as 
fixed  in  the  laws  which  govern  the  progress 
of  beliefs  in  the  world,  we  may  rest  assured 
of  this, — ^that  science  will  never  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  world  in  the  Christian  ScriptaiesL 
The  world  is  too  old  for  that  The  time 
when  this  might  have  seemed  possible,  has 
gone  by.  Science  itself  has  established  it 
as  an  axiom,  that  there  are  no  insulated 
departments  of  inquiry.  Every  science  pla js 
into  the  hands  of  every  other.  There  may 
be  occasion  for  suspense  of  opinion,  but  for 
belief  in  a  contradiction  to  the  Scripture^ 
never.  Sciences  are  all  tributaries  to  a  con- 
sentient system.  It  is,  therefore,  as  unphilo- 
sophical  for  natural  science  to  discard  the 
claims  of  sacred  philology,  as  for  philology 
to  attempt  to  dislodge  geology  or  astronomy 
from  the  beliefs  of  the  world.  The  history 
of  the  conflicts  of  secular  science  with  the 
Bible,  demonstrates  the  unreal  character  of 
those  conflicts.  So  sturdy  is  its  significance, 
that  we  are  not  arrogant  in  challenging  the 
future  in  this  controversy.  When  men  think 
they  discover  in  nature  something  antagon- 
istic to  revelation,  we  may  safely  reply,  as 
did  the  three  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace, "  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in 
this  matter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we 
serve  is  able  to  deliver  us,  and  He  toUl  deliver 
us."  Our  God  is  one  God.  His  word  does 
not  contradict  His  works,  and  His  works- 
will  never  be  found  to  contradict  Hia  word. 
The  most  unlearned  faith  may  rest  in  this 
assurance ;  and  the  most  accomplished  faith 
comes  back  to  this  position,  after  travelling 
the  circuit  of  the  sciences,  and  brings  with 
it  those  very  sciences  as  tributaries,  to  take 
their  place  by  the  side  of  this  lowly  trtist  in 
God's  word.  "  We  are  never  alarmed,"  says- 
a  Christian  scholar,  "  when  we  see  an  infidel 
philosopher  of  real  talents  commence  an 
investigation  into  the  works  of  nature.  We 
hail  his  labours  as  destined  to  be  auxlHary 
to  the  cause  of  truth.  We  have  learned  that 
here  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear;  and 
men  of  science,  we  believe,  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  here  infidelity  has  nothing 
to  hope  for." 

It  is  no  arrogance  to  take  this  ground  of 
the  impregnability  of  the  Scriptures,  9a proved 
by  the  history  of  scientific  discovery.  It  is 
a  fact,  which  no  candid  friend  of  science  will 
deny,  that  ^'  no  man  has  yet  investigated  the 
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works  of  nature  for  the  purpose  of  assailing 
levelationy  who  did  not  rather  in  the  end 
evolve  facts  in  its  confirmation/'  Does  ge- 
ology affirm  that  He  who  made  this  globe 
and  revealed  the  order  of  its  creation  to 
Moses,  did  not  know  its  age )  Be  it  so.  We 
are  not  anxious  to  deny  the  facts  of  geology. 
Let  geology  alone,  till  it  has  run  through  the 
circuit  of  the  eighty  anti-Mosaic  theories, 
which  the  French  Institute  once  reckoned 
among  its  trophies  of  progress,  and  the  result 
is,  that  this  noble  science  spurns  from  itself, 
like  cobwebs,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  one 
after  another  of  its  eighty  theories,  till  not 
one  of  them  clings  to  it,  and  it  comes  round 
in  the  freshness  of  its  strength  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Moses,  and  pay  its  tribute  to  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Does 
astronomy  affirm  that  He  who  made  the 
heavens  with  His  fingers,  taught  David  a 
falsehood,  by  inspiring  him  to  praise  God 
"  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same,"  —  or  indeed  that  God 
never  made  the  sidereal  universe ;  for  by  the 
gravitation  of  Stardust  it  has  created  itself) 
Be  it  so.  We  need  not  refuse  to  look  through 
the  telescope  of  Galileo,  nor  take  thought  for 
the  morrow,  by  reconstructing  our  architec- 
ture of  the  heavens.  Let  astronomy  alone, 
and  it  shall  disclose  to  interpreters  of  the 
Bible  a  most  beautiful  evidence  of  God's 
condescension  in  inspiring  the  prophets  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  unlearned  men — 
saying  ''  sunrise ''  and  "  sunset "  as  we  all  do 
— thus  revealing  unto  babes  things  which  are 
hidden  from  the  wise.  And  the  wise  men 
themselves  shall  construct  for  us  new  instru- 
ments of  science,  like  Lord  Kosse's  telescope, 
which  shall  refute  many  of  their  reasonings, 
and  they  shall  come  back  to  the  believer,  and 
shall  say,  "  We  knew  not  that  whereof  we 
affirmed."  Do  ethnology,  and  physiology, 
and  comparative  philology,  come  to  us  arm 
in  arm,  and  staggering  under  the  burden  of 
their  parchments  and  their  anatomic  speci- 
mens, to  tell  us  that  He  who  made  man,  did 
not  create  him  of  one  stock,  so  that  in  Adam 
all  die.  Be  it  so.  We  are  not  careful  to 
answer  the  wise  men.  We  cannot  read  the 
parchments,  and,  in  our  ignorance  we  must 
confess  it,  the  dry  bones  are  very  dry  to  us. 
As  theologians  we  do  not  care  whether  they 
prove  five  races  or  ten.  Let  the  wise  men 
see  to  that.  Let  them  decipher  the  hiero- 
glyphics and  the  analogies.    They  are  fellow 


labourers  with  us,  though  they  think  not  so. 
We  will  counsel  our  princes  to  give  them  gold 
for  their  libraries  and  their  cabinets,  and  by- 
and-by,  when  the  world  is  a  little  older,  and 
the  wise  men  are  a  little  wiser,  and  come  to 
agreement  among  themselves,  the  libraries 
and  the  cabinets  will  read  to  them  an  ad- 
vanced lesson,  and  they,  too,  will  go  and  sit 
down  with  certain  other  wise  men  of  Athens, 
and  hear  Paul  discourse  of  that  unknown 
God  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 

So,  too,  if  possibly — for  more  marvellous 
things  than  this  have  happened  in  our  times^ 
and  that  is  a  cowardly  goodness  which  shrinks 
from  contemplating  the  possibilities  of  science 
— if,  possibly,  the  vagaries  of  spiritualism 
should  assume  the  dignity  and  the  honesty 
of  a  science,  and  should  come  to  us,  affirming 
that  miracles  are  no  proof  of  a  Divine  mes« 
sage,  for,  behold  !  the  I^ptians  do  so  with 
their  enchantments ;  or  that  if  miracles  are 
evidences  of  a  message  from  God,  behold  1 
here  is  given  to  us  another  Gospel  by  angels 
from  heaven, — be  it  so.  We  will  not  believe 
the  angel  from  heaven,  nor  are  we  careful  to 
answer  the  angel  in  tins  matter.  Let  gpirit- 
uaJism  alone,  till  science  shall  explore  this 
region  of  strange  sights  and  voices,  and  re- 
duce to  order  its  conflicting  phenomena,  and 
by-and-by  science  wiU  return  from  this  foray 
also,  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  spoils 
it  has  taken,  in  tribute  to  something  in  the 
word  of  God.  Perhaps  it  will  illustrate  the 
ancient  witchcraft,  a  &ct  in  the  world's  his- 
tory which  neither  science  nor  theology  has 
explained.  Perhaps  it  will  illustrate  the 
personality  of  Satan,  a  fact  which  the  world 
always  forgets  when  it  can.  Perhaps  it  will 
confirm  the  record  of  demoniacal  possessions, 
a  fact  which  the  Scriptures  nowhere  assert  to 
have  been  either  of  miraculous  occurrence,  or 
of  temporary  duration.  Perhaps  it  will  fulfil 
the  prediction  of  false  Christs  and  false  pro- 
phetsy  who  should  show  great  signs  and 
wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if  it  were  possible, 
they  should  deceive  the  very  elect.  Our  Gk)d 
is  one  God.  The  Bible  and  the  sciences  of 
nature  are  not  enemies  to  each  other.  That 
is  a  needless  and  unsafe  concession  to  atheism 
which  has  been  made  by  a  brilliant  writer  of 
New  England,  that  "  the  two  great  modes  of 
thought — ^that  of  Christianity  in  the  super- 
natund  department  of  God's  plan,  and  that 
of  science  in  the  natural, — are  so  different 
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that  a  collision  is  inevitable,  and  a  straggle 
necessary  to  the  final  liquidation  of  the  ac- 
count between  them."  We  do  not  so  read 
either  nature  or  the  supernatural.  We  do 
not  lodge  our  faith  in  a  supernatural  Bible 
as  in  a  citadel  that  is  beleagured  by  the 
sciences.  It  never  stands  on  the  defensive 
against  them.  Its  gates  are  all  open,  and 
always  open.  The  portcullis  is  always  up. 
It  invites  the  sciences  to  enter  with  their 
treasures.  "  Come/'  is  the  message  it  sends 
forth,  "  if  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye." 

From  the  identity  of  the  God  of  nature 
with  the  God  of  revelation,  we  may  infer, 
fourthly,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
revealed  government  of  God  to  be  a  system 
characterized  by  sacredness  and  uniformity 
of  law. 

In  the  natural  world  we  find  no  such  thing 
as  caprice.  Everything  there  goes  on  by  the 
guidance  of  laws,  known  or  unknown.  The 
mechanism  and  movement  of  the  most  accur- 
ate chronometer,  are  but  a  feeble  emblem  of 
the  ramifications  of  law  in  the  material  uni- 
verse. Natural  science  is  but  the  record  of 
natural  laws.  The  growth  of  the  forests,  the 
flowing  of  the  rivers,  the  currents  of  the 
ocean,  the  falling  of  the  dews,  the  gathering 
of  twilight,  all  proceed  by  the  operation  of 
laws,  not  one  of  which  is  more  flexible  than 
the  laws  which  governed  the  primal  work  of 
creation.  Physicians  tell  us  that  disease  has 
laws  which  are  as  beautiful  in  their  operation 
as  the  laws  of  health.  Where  can  you  find 
in  the  material  world  evidence  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  capricious  mind  1  In  a  whirlwind  ? 
In  autumnal  leaves  1  In  snowflakes  1  In  a 
summer  shower)  In  the  shifting  clouds  at 
sunset  1  Yet  not  one  of  these  could  be  other 
than  they  are.  The  whirlwind  could  not 
reverse  its  rotation ;  the  autumnal  leaf  flit- 
ting hither  could  not  flit  thither  instead; 
the  snowflake,  falling  southward,  could  not 
fall  south-eastward,  rather;  the  summer 
shower  could  not  descend  by  one  moment 
sooner,  or  by  one  moment  later,  or  by  one 
moment  more  rapidly;  the  sun  could  not 
gather  its  drapery  of  clouds  otherwise,  by  so 
much  as  the  tracing  of  one  golden  fringe 
morex)r  less, — ^without  giving  a  shock  to  the 
universe,  such  as  it  has  never  felt  since  it 
came  from  the  Creator's  band.  So  mighty 
are  the  forces  of  this  enginery  of  law  in  God's 
works,  that  astronomers  tell  us  they  can 
calculate  the  day,  the  hour,  the  minute,  the 


second,  when  it  will  roll  back  planets  to  the 
precise  conjunction  in  the  heavens  where 
they  are  now ;  and  that  they  can  point  oat 
the  spot  where  an  unknown  planet  ought  to 
be,  must  be,  will  be  discovered;  and  the 
clockwork  of  sidereal  movement  will  not 
deceive  them.  Yet  so  feminine  is  the  touch 
of  this  finger  of  law  in  God's  works,  that 
the  smallest  groove  of  a  muscle  in  the  limb 
of  an  antelope  will  disclose  to  a  naturalist 
the  disposition  of  the  antelope;  and  there 
is  a  certain  fragile  bone  in  the  frame  of  a 
humming-bird  which  will  tell  him  the  species 
and  the  habits  of  the  humming-bird. 

Why,  then,  should  we  not  expect  to  find 
in  a  revelation  respecting  the  moral  world, 
a  similar  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of 
law.  So  close  is  the  relationship  between 
the  two,  and  analogy  so  interweaves  each 
with  the  other,  that  it  has  been  the  faith  of 
many  wise  men,  that  a  shock  given  to  either, 
on  a  large  scale,  awakens  the  sympathy 
of  the  other.  The  ancient  Persians,  the 
Egyptians,  Thucydides,  Niebuhr,  Dr.  Arnold, 
believed  that  there  was  often  a  concurrence 
of  moral  with  physical  convulsions  in  this 
world — revolutions  of  nations  and  earth- 
quakes breaking  out  together,  as  if  at  the 
breath  of  the  same  destroying  angeL  Be 
this  as  it  may,  our  God  is  one  God;  and 
that  system  of  laws  which  interpenetrates 
the  material  universe,  is  an  emblem  of  that 
by  which  He  governs  the  world  of  mind,  and 
which,  with  life  and  immortality,  are  brought 
to  light  by  a  revelation.  If  there  be  one 
feature  of  religion  in  practice*  which  a  ho- 
liever  in  the  works  of  God  ought  to  welcome 
more  cordially  than  another,  it  is  that  of  the 
decalogue  and  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
And  if  there  be  one  doctrine  of  religion  in 
theory,  which  a  natural  philosopher  should 
embrace  more  generously  than  another,  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  Decrees.  Law  in  nature,— 
Decree  in  religion.  The  two  revolve  around 
each  other  like  twin  stars.  Both  are  develop- 
ments  of  one  truth — that  God  acts  by  plan, 
and  not  by  caprice. 

Science  has  here  paid  a  tribute  to  religion, 
the  sublimity  of  which  is  unsurpassed  in  our 
literature.  We  may  not  inaptly  regard  it  as 
the  dying  testimony  of  Hugh  MUler,  to  a 
theology,  which  to  him  was  the  product  of 
two  revelations.  "In  looking  abroad  on 
that  great  history  of  life,"  he  writes,  "of 
which  the  latter  portions  are  recorded  in  the 
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pages  of  reTelation,  and  the  earlier  in  the 
TockSy  I  feel  the  grasp  of  a  doctrine  first 
taught  me  by  our  Calvinistic  catechism  at 
my  mother's  knee,  tightening,  instead  of 
relaxing.  *  The  decrees  of  God,'  I  was  told, 
*  are  His  eternal  purposes,  according  to  the 
counsels  of  His  own  will,  whereby  for  His 
own  glory  He  hath  foreordained  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass.'  And  what  I  was  told  early 
I  still  believe." 

Why  should  he  not  believe  iti  What 
■would  this  universe  be,  if  it  were  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mind  of  a  Creator  who  knew 
no  law  1  Can  you  reverently  venture  for  a 
moment  upon  the  conception  of  an  infinite 
mind,  putting  forth  its  infinite  energy  in 
the  constraction  of  a  universe  with  infinite 
caprice  1  Infinite  forces,  acting  with  infinite 
diversity  of  invention,  grooving  out  for  them- 
selves infinite  channels  of  movement,  yet 
with  no  order,  no  harmony  with  each  other^ 
no  unity  in  diversity,  nothing  but  infinite 
chances  to  rule  them, — can  you  conceive  of 
him  who  should  sit  upon  the  circle  of  such 
a  universe  and  take  pleasure  in  such  an  ex- 
pression of  himself?  What,  then,  must  be 
the  God  of  a  universe  of  lawless  mind? 
Our  minds  sink  back  from  the  effort  to  form 
that  conception.  It  cannot  enter  into  the 
heart  of  man.  But  do  we  not  drink  in 
with  new  refreshment  those  wotds  that  come 
over  to  us  from  Galilee  :  "Are  not  two  spar- 
rows sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one  of  them 
shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
father.  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered.     Fear  ye  not  therefore." 

It  would  be  instructive,  if  we  had  time, 
to  pursue  this  analogy  between  law  in  the 
natural  world  and  law  in  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, to  certain  other  results.  We.  might 
see,  first,  how  accordant  with  iiature  it  is, 
that  the  laws  of  religion  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  We  might  observe,  secondly, 
how  natural  it  is,  that  fatal  consequences  in 
respect  of  religion  should  follow  from  appar- 
ently trifling  disobedience  of  God's  com- 
mands. We  might  remark,  thirdly,  the 
foundation  which  is  laid  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  that  law  of  God's  government  by 
whidi  sin  often  reaches  over  from  the  time 
when  it  is  committed,  and  strikes  its  penalty 
in  a  remote  experience  of  the  sinner.  Hence 
we  might  infer,  fourthly,  from  the  course  of 
nature  here,  the  credibility  and  the  probabil- 
ity, that  the  sins  of  one  brief  life  on  earth 


should  pass  on,  beyond  the  grave,  to  reap 
their  reward  in  eternity.  And  we  could  not 
but  discern,  fifthly,  the  naturalness  of  the 
faith,  that,  if  God  has  devised  any  remedial 
scheme  to  meet  the  emergency  of  sin,  it 
must  be  one  that  shall  honour  delicately 
and  rigidly  the  sacredness  of  law.  These 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are  the  doctrines 
of  nature  also.  They  are  taught  by  the  ele- 
ments. They  spring  up  at  our  feet.  They 
look  out  from  our  skies.  They  burden  our 
atmosphere.  If  we  obtain  any  relief  from 
them,  it  must  be  from  another  revelation  of 
God  than  that  which  these  articulate. 

But  let  us  pass  to  observe  in  the  fifth 
place,  that  fi-om  the  unity  of  God  in  nature 
and  in  revelation,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
the  occurrence  of  mysteries  in  a  revealed 
theology. 

The  mysteries  of  theology  always  meet  us 
before  we  have  travelled  far  on  any  track  of 
religious  inquiry.  A  finite  mind,  in  any 
coherent  religious  thought,  is  like  a  dweller 
on  an  island,  who  cannot  walk  far  towards 
any  point  of  the  compass,  without  finding 
his  steps  arrested  by  the  ocean.  But  this  is 
no  anomaly  peculiar  to  rehgious  thought. 
The  analogy  between  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  mysteries  of  nature,  has  be- 
come a  trite  theme.  Yet  it  is  illustrated  so 
affluently,  just  in  the  proportion  to  which 
modem  science  extends  the  boundaries  of 
our  knowledge,  that,  to  any  well -informed 
mind,  the  chief  anomaly  conceivable  in  the 
case  should  be  that  of  a  religion  without  a 
mystery,  or  even  of  a  religion  not  made  up 
of  mysteries.  Science  in  the  worid  of  mat- 
ter, -is  thwarted  in  aU  its  investigations, 
sooner  or  later,  by  insolvable  mysteries.  It 
comes,  on  all  sides,  upon  powers  whose 
methods  it  cannot  discover,  and  whose  pro- 
ducts it  cannot  imitate.  If  it  seems  to  pass 
beyond  the  boundary,  and  to  discern  that 
which  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  know,  it  is 
only  for  a  little  time  that  it  sits  like  the 
Danish  monarch  on  the  shore  at  low  tide, 
and  amuses  itself  with  its  childish  mandates 
to  the  sea.  The  tide  rolls  in,  as  it  did  afore- 
time, and  the  monarch  retreats.  Certain 
problems  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  physical 
sciences,  have  thus  baffled  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages;  and  just  so,  and  no  otherwise,  is  it 
with  certain  problems  in  religion.  Nor  is  it 
any  more  marvellous  that  revealed  theology 
does  not  solve  such  problems  in  the  one 
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realm  of  thortgbt,  tlian  that  satural  science 
does  not  solve  them  in  the  other.     Is  the 
permission  of  sin  in  the  tiniTerse  of  a  holy 
God  a  mystery  vhich  revelation  leaves  un- 
touched 1    Kot  less  so  is  that  structure  oi 
things  in  nature,  which  permits  brute  suffer- 
ing in  the  universe  of  a  benevolent  Grod. 
"  The  "whole  subject  of  brute  suflTering,"  says 
Dr.  Arnold)  "  is  to  me  one  of  such  painful 
mystery,  that  I  dare  not  approach  it."     Is 
regeneration  a   mystery,   an    inconceivable 
work  of  Divine  power  lying  back  of  the 
laws  of  mind  ?    But  do  we  know  any  more 
of  that  work  of  omnipotence  which  is  going 
on  back  of  the  laws  of  matter,  in  the  rose- 
bud or  the  orange  blossom  at  our  window  1 
Is  the  entire  subject  of  prayer  left  by  reve- 
lation in  such  darkness,  that  we  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  impenetrable  privilege  f    But 
what  more  do  we  know  of  electricity  or  of 
photography]    In  certain  moods  of  mind, 
do  the  decrees  of  God  as  taught  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  appear  like  brazen 
heavens  over  our  heads  when  we  would  look 
up  1     But  do  we  find  any  more  comforting 
repose  in  that  operation  of  physical  laws,  by 
which  a  purpose  of  God  is  revealed,  that  a 
young  man,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  a  widow,  shall  be  dashed  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  building  to  the  ground ;  or  in  that 
combination  of  physical  laws,  by  which  pur- 
poses of  God  come  to  light,  that  the  son  of 
a  dying  clergyman  shall  fall  from  a  precipice, 
and  the  father,  bending  under  disease,  shall 
havo  so  little  strength  to  embark  for  his 
home,  where  he  hopes   to  die  among  his 
kindred,  that  he  brings  his  own  coffin  by 
the  side  of  his  son's  remains  f    Is  the  con- 
nection of  the  race  with  Adam,  one  of  the 
hard  sayings  of  a  I'evealed  theology  1    But  is 
the  problem  more  facile  of  solution^  that  the 
vices  of  a  father,  by  a  law  latent  as  fire  in 
fiint^  in  every  man's  frame,  become  a  poison 
in  the  veins  of  his  children  and  his  children's 
children,   by   which  often    the  degenerate 
stock  is  burned  hollow  and  crushed  in  1    Is 
the  triunity  of  the  Godhead  such  an  absurd- 
ity that  we  cannot  receive  iti      But  are 
we  any  wiser  in  our  faith  respecting  the 
structure  of  a  man ;  man,  at  the  same  time 
a  body  and  a  soul ;  man,  on  the  one  hand  a 
ihingf  ponderable,  measurable,  visible,  pal- 
pable,   mortal,    corruptible,     incapable    of 
thought;   a  thingf  such  that  an  atheistic 
physiologist,  recently  deceased,  said  that  he 


"  could  reduce  all  that  he  knew  about  man 
to  a  gas,"  and  on  the  other  hand,  man  a 
being  who  is  all  thought,  who  sustains  no 
relation,  that  we  know  of,  to  weight,  to 
form,  to  sight,  to  feeling,  to  death,  to  decay; 
and  yet  a  being  who  can  use  the  earthen 
organism  that  encloses  him,  looking  out  at 
its  eyes,  hearing  with  its  ears,  speaking  with 
its  lips,  moving  with  its  limbs,  and  feeling 
with  its  nerves ;  and  yet  again  a  being  who 
is  reacted  upon  by  this  dull  organism  in 
which  he  is  imprisoned,  and  is  so  sensitive 
to  the  state  of  it,  that  Pascal  says  truly: 
'^  Do  not  wonder  that  he  reasons  ill  now ;  a 
fly  is  buzzing  by  his  ear," — I  repeat,  do  onr 
physiological  and  psychological  probes  make 
us  any  wiser  respecting  the  humanity  of  tliis 
man,  than  revelation  has  made  us  respecting 
the  ontology  of  the  mind  of  God  f    One  of 
the  most  eminent   statesmen  of    America 
could  not  credit  the  triunity  of  the  God- 
head;   yet  he  could  say  of  Milton:  ''His 
genius  is  beyond  my  conception.    I  can  only 
gaze  at  him  in  astonishment,  without  com- 
prehending the   compass  of  his   capacity." 
Why  should  not  this  coincidence  of  mysteries 
in  religion,  with  mysteries  in  nature,  lead  us 
to  a  similar  self-distrust  in  the  study  of  a 
revealed  theology  1    Why  may  we  not  gaze 
with  astonishment  at  the  trinity  of  God, 
while  we  do  not  comprehend  the  compass  of 
its  capacity?     "Knowledge,"   says  an  old 
writer,  "has  two  extremities  which  touch 
each  other.     The  one  is  that  pure  ignorance 
in  which  we  are  bom;  the  other  is  that 
point  to  which  great  minds  attain,  who, 
having  gone  the  whole  round   of  possible 
human   knowledge,   find  that    they   know 
nothing."    Can  we  fail  to  perceive  how  close 
is  the  sympathy  between  this  modesty  of 
greatness  amidst  the  mystery  of  science,  and 
tiie  childlikeness  of  faith  in  the  mysteries  of 
religion  1     Our  God  is  one  God ;  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  the  teachings  of  nature  obeyed 
by  a  great  mind,  lead  to  a  state  so  analogous 
to  that  to  which  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
lead,  when  obeyed  by  a  pious  mind. 

The  subject  before  us  is  prolific  of  other 
suggestions,  which  I  cannot  do  more  than  to 
name.  Thus,  certain  developments  of  Grod's 
working  in  nature,  lead  us  reasonably  to 
infer  the  probability,  that  a  revealed  theology 
will  contain  some  remedial  scheme  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  sin.  Certain  other  dis- 
closures of  God's  methods  in  nature,  lead  us 
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to  presume,  that  the  theology  of  leyelation 
Tvill  have  a  history  of  progressive  develop- 
ment; a  history  worked  out  in  its  own 
constractioD,  and  a  history  also  of  its  develop- 
ment as  a  science  comprehensihle  hy  men. 
Still  further  peculiarities  of  God's  wisdom 
in  nature  prepare  us  to  find  in  the  structure 
of  a  written  revelation  the  expedient  of 
prophetic  types  and  symhols. 

I  pass  hy  these  and  other  similar  topics, 
withm  the  limits  of  this  theme,  to  ohserve 
in  the  last  place,  that,  from,  the  oneness  of 
God  in  nature  and  in  revelation,  we  may 
infer  a  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  the 
certainty  of  this  world's  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  are  too  often  unmindful  that  the 
creation  of  this  world  and  the  redemption 
of  this  world  are,  in  a  truthful  sense,  parallel 
acts  of  omnipotence.  It  is  as  certain  that 
the  one  will  occur  as  that  the  other  has 
occurred;  for  the  revelation  of  that  which 
God  will  do  in  the  one  case,  is  as  worthy  of 
trust  as  the  history  of  that  which  He  has 
done  in  the  other.  The  energies  of  the  mind 
of  God  have  heen  pledged  to  hoth  events. 
History  and  prophecy  are  to  His  mind  as 
one.  The  government  of  the  natural  world 
by  the  forces  of  natural  law,  is  no  more 
fixed  in  the  purposes  of  God,  no  more  in- 
variable in  its  operation,  no  more  certain  in 
its  results,  than  that  government  of  the  moral 
world,  by  the  forces  of  moral  law,  which  is 
working  out  the  plan  of  salvation.  Our  God 
is  one  God.  The  necessity  of  law  in  nature, 
— the  certainty  of  law  in  redemption.  You 
may  reason  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to-day, 
from  the  Spring  which  has  decked  our  fiel(k, 
from  the  tides  in  your  harbour,  from  the 
flowing  of  rivers  to  the  valleys,  from  the 
respiration  of  your  own  lungs,  or  the  beating 
of  your  heart,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  your 
eyelids, — ^with  tlie  Scriptures  in  your  hand 
you  may  reason, — to  the  assurance  that  this 
world  will  be  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers 
of  water ;  He  tumeth  it  whithersoever  He 
wilL 

Who  has  not  observed  the  profusion  with 
which  the  natural  world  is  made  emblematic 
in  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  of  the  final  tri- 
umphs of  the  gospel  1  Listen  for  a  moment, 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  exuberance  of 
omnipotence  in  the  elements  of  nature,  is 
made  tributary  to  an  expression  of  the  cer- 
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tainty  of  omnipotence  in  redemption.  "  As 
the  Tain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from 
heaven, .  .  so  shall  My  word  be ; .  .  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  please."  They  shall 
be  a  "  branch  of  mj  planting."  '*  The  fruit 
thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon."  "The 
glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee.'* 
"  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be 
established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
"I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river. 
''The  earth  shall  bo  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seaJ* 
**  His  name  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  sun  ; 
there  shall  be  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as 
the  moon  endureth."  The  animal  creation 
come  at  the  bidding  of  the  prophetic  mind, 
as  they  came  at  the  bidding  of  Koah  to  the 
ark,  to  minister  to  the  visions  of  the  world's 
conversion.  ''  The  multitudes  of  camels, .  . 
the  dromedaries  of  Midian, .  .  the  flocks  of 
Kedar,  .  .  .  the  rams  of  Kcbaioth,  shall 
minister  unto  thee."  Even  the  wild  beasts 
leave  their  savage  nature  in  their  dens,  to 
come  forth  and  to  symbolize  the  change 
which  this  world  shall  undergo.  "  The  wolf 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  the  leopard  shall 
lie  down  with  the  kid,  the  calf  and  the  young 
lion,  and  the  fatling  together ;  the  cow  and 
the  bear  shall  feed,  the  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice's  den."  This  luxuriance  of  meta- 
phor which  the  kingdom  of  nature  yields  up 
to  the  portraiture  of  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
springs  from  no  fortuitous  resemblances.  Our 
God  is  one  God ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  a 
mind  inspired  to  foresee  the  success  of  om- 
nipotence in  redemption,  canies  over  into 
the  moral  kingdom  its  conceptions  of  the 
working  of  omnipotence  in  nature.  The 
two  kingdoms  are  separated  by  an  imaginary 
line;  the  mind  crosses  and  recrosses  at  its 
pleasure.  The  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  flocks 
of  Kedar,  sun,  moon,  in  which  God  has 
wrought,  become,  not  only  the  emblems,  but 
the  pledges  of  the  mighty  works  which  He 
icill  do  for  man's  recovery. 

The  analogy  between  these  two  depart- 
ments of  God's  working  discloses  some  strik- 
ing resemblances  of  method  in  the  details  of 
His  work.  These,  I  had  purposed  to  illus- 
trate more  fully,  but  they  must  now  be  named 
with  brief  remark. 

A  resemblance  between  the  Divinemethods 
of  working  in  nature  and  in  grace,  is  seen  in 
the  law  common  to  both  kingdoms,  that  great 
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results  ensue  from  feeble  begiimiiigs.  The 
certainty  of  this  world's  conversion  seems 
chimerical,  when  we  regard  only  the  weakness 
of  the  instruments  employed,  and  the  insig- 
nificance of  their  first  efforts.  When  William 
Carey  entered  upon  the  modem  missionary 
movements  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  no  marvel 
that  almost  all  the  literary,  and  political,  and 
commercial  mind  of  the  kingdom  was  arrayed 
against  the  poor  cobbler  as  a  monomaniac. 
It  is  not  singular  that  the  sarcasm  of  Sidney 
Smith  upon  a  band  of  English  missionaries 
to  India,  as  a  little  detachment. of  lunatics 
going  to  make  conquest  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  men,  should  have  gone  the  round 
of  the  press,  as  a  more  flippant  wit  is  now 
performing  similar  gjrrations  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  what  reply  does 
nature  give  to  such  aspersions  upon  the  work 
of  missions  to  the  heathen  1  Is  it  a  lunatic 
who  paints  the  first  flush  of  light  in  the  east 
at  daybreak  1  Who  is  the  lunatic  that  com- 
menced the  Amazon  and  the  I^iississippi  with 
a  trickling  rivulet  which  you  can  dam  up 
with  your  hand  1  What  lunacy  planned  the 
infantile  beginning  of  the  life  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  Napoleon?  Our  God  is  one 
God. 

It  is  also  a  law  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
God's  working,  that  results  are  often  for  a 
long  time  suppressed  from  human  view.  The 
work  of  this  world's  conversion  is  a  discourag- 
ing work ;  so  long  a  period  intervenes  between 
the  labour  and  its  reward ;  so  many  ages 
must  elapse  often,  in  which  preachers  seem 
like  miners  underground,  who  scarcely  see 
broad  daylight.  But  Kepler  said,  when  he 
published  his  system  of  astronomy,  that  the 
world  had  waited  six  thousand  years  for  some 
one  to  read  the  heavens  aright.  The  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  quarries  of 
Quincy,  were  forming  before  the  garden  of 
Eden  existed.  Who  can  tell  us  why  the 
western  continent  lay  for  fifty-four  centuries 
unknown  to  the  dominant  races  of  meni 
Our  God  is  one  God. 

It  is  furthermore  a  law  in  the  two  king- 
doms of  God's  working,  that  results  often 
*  «ome  to  human  view  suddenly  and  by  seem- 
ing accident.  This  work  of  the  world's  con- 
version does  not  always  disclose  its  epochs 
of  success  in  accordance  with  the  forecast  of 
men.    The  radiant  points  in  the  line  of  its 


progress,  are  not  always  luminous  with  the 
importance  of  the  human  instrument  in  effect- 
ing that  progress.  Eevivals  of  religion  often 
surprise  an  unprepared  church.  The  chosea 
instruments  of  them  are  not  always  those  of 
our  choice.  The  mighty  wind, — ^we  cannot 
tell  whence  it  cometh.  The  kingdom  of 
God  cometh  not  with  observation.  But  have 
we  not  told  our  children  of  the  falling  apple, 
which  was  so  instructive  to  the  mind  of 
l^ewton ;  and  of  the  invention  of  the  mar- 
iner's compass  by  an  unknown  genius ;  and 
of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  which  a 
labourer  accidentally  discovered  in  buildings 
sawmill )    Our  God  is  one  God. 

It  is,  finally,  a  law  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  God's  working,  that  His  work  proceeds 
with  great  apparent  waste.  This  work  of 
the  world's  conversion  is  a  costly  lahour; 
though,  who  can  speak  of  other  cost,  after 
that  price  with  which  we  have  been  bought ! 
But  it  tff  a  labour,  sometimes,  of  apparently 
wasteful  cost. 

But  this  is  the  method  of  God's  working. 
His  plans  have  this  evidence  of  their  great- 
ness, that  they  go  on  with  that  which  to  us 
appears  like  waste.  The  earth  every  year 
produces  food  sufficient  for  three  times  ita 
burden  of  inhabitants.  The  sun  wastes  two- 
thirds  of  its  beams  on  trackless  waters  and 
deserts.  The  stars  are  not  put  out  like  yoor 
street  lamps,  when  the  traveller  has  no  fur- 
ther need  of  them.  Poets  have  sung  of 
flowers  that  waste  their  sweetness.  God 
works  on  a  generous  scale.  Even  of  suffer- 
ing He  is  not  sparing  in  the  laws  of  His 
providence.  How  much  of  apparently  use- 
less suffering  is  endured  under  the  laws  of 
disease !  What  a  waste  of  life  do  we  see 
everywhere  in  the  death  of  the  young !  In 
this  seeming  prodigality  of  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure, we  see  evidence  that  God  has  plans 
too  deep  for  us  to  fathom.  And  these  plans 
run  under  the  two  systems  of  nature  and 
of  grace  alike.  Our  God  is  one  God ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  we  believe  He  wiU  do 
His  pleasure  in  the  conversion  of  this  world, 
as  He  has  done  His  pleasure  in  its  creation 
and  its  government.  It  is  fixed— in  the 
purpose  of  Him  who  said,  ''Let  there  be 
light  and  there  was  light " — it  is  fixed,  that 
this  Avorld  is  to  be  converted  to  Jesus  Christ 
— Bib,  Sacra, 
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Matt.  vin.  23—27.  (See  Mark  iv.  39 ; 
Luke  Tiii.  22—25.) 

The  miracle  recorded  in  these  verses  be- 
longs to  the  fifth  class  mentioned  in  the  note 
to  Matt.  iv.  23,  24.  It  was  not  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  multitudes,  but  only 
before  the  disciples  who  were  then  with  Him. 
It  was  not  therefore  intended  as  a  public 
proof  of  His  Messiahship,  or  of  the  presence 
of  the  kingdom  which  He  preached,  but  for 
some  end  or  purpose,  in  which  at  that  time 
His  disciples  only  were  concerned.  The  same 
observations  may  be  applied  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Luke  v.  4 — 9 ;  Matt.  xiv.  25 — 
33;  xvii.  27;  Mark  vi.  47—51;  John  vi. 
17 — 21 ;  xxi.  6.  This  distinction  is  import- 
ant. Indeed,  all  the  miracles  of  this  class 
belong  to  our  Lord's  Adamic,  rather  than  to 
His  Messianic,  character  and  relations.  Notice 
the  connection.  In  the  20th  verse  the 
Evangelist  records  for  the  first  time  our 
Lord's  assumption  of  the  title  or  character, 
''Son  of  Man.''  He  then  proceeds  almost 
immediately  to  the  relation  of  this  miracle, 
leaving  us  to  infer  that  it  was  performed  by 
Him  in  that  character.  The  title  is  taken 
from  Psalm  viii,  and  was  assumed,  no  doubt, 
with  reference  to  the  exalted  condition  and 
attributed  there  ascribed  to  Him.  This  con- 
clusion is  justified  by  the  application  which 
Paul  makes  of  this  Psalm  in  Heb.  ii.  5—7. 
If  we  would  get  a  proper  apprehension  of 
the  majesty  of  the  character  thus  denoted, 
we  must  ponder  such  passages  as  Dan.  vii. 
18 ;  Rev.  i.  13 ;  xiv.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  64 ;  xii.  8  ;  ix.  6 ;  John  iii.  13. 
Tet  in  assuming  the  title,  the  Lord  declared 
His  extreme  destitution  at  that  time  of 
worldly  possessions  (2  Cor.  viii.  9).  The 
miracle  removes  the  apparent  discrepancy 
between  what  He  said  of  Himself  and  the 
universal  absolute  dominion  over  creatures 
and  the  works  of  God,  which  the  Psalmist 


ascribes  to  Him  in  that  character.  It  was  a 
partial  unfolding  of  the  profound  mystery  of 
His  person ;  and  the  recording  of  the  miracle 
in  this  place,  is  a  sort  of  commentary  upon 
His  words,  and  we  may  add  (digressively) 
upon  what  He  afterwards  said  to  Pilate 
(John  xviii,  36),  "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."    (See  notes  on  John  xviii.  36.) 

The  connection  thus  developed  is  logical, 
although  the  connecting  thought  is  latent, 
and  must  be  supplied  from  the  Psalm  from 
which  the  title  itself  is  taken.  But  why,  it 
may  be  inquired,  were  only  the  disciples 
permitted  to  witness  miracles  of  this  kind, 
while  the  nation  at  large  had  no  knowledge 
of  them,  or  at  least  had  no  ocular  evidence 
of  their  performance]  The  reader  will  be 
instructed  by  pursuing  this  inquiry  for 
himself. 

The  following  suggestions  may  aid  him  in 
the  investigation,  if  they  do  not  resolve  the 
inquiry.  "  Son  of  Man  "  (Ben  Adam),  as  a 
title  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  denotes  His  Headship 
over  the  world  of  redemption,  and  His  f  edered 
relations  to  the  innumerable  hosts  of  His 
redeemed  people.  As  Son  of  Man,  He  has  a 
kingdom  in  which  He  will  hereafter  come, 
of  which  His  transfiguration  was  a  type  or 
figure  (Matt.  xvi.  28  —  xvii.  6;  Mark  ix» 
1—10 ;  Luke  ix.  26—36 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  64). 
It  is  more  comprehensive  than  His  title  of 
Messiah,  which  has  respect  especially  to  the 
throne  of  David,  and  His  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  (Luke  L  32,  33).  Both  titles^ 
indeed,  concurred  in  His  person,  and  the 
glory  of  both  wiU  be  simultaneously  mani- 
f ested  in  the  same  great  consummation ;  yet 
this  specific  appellation,  if  we  may  say  so,  is 
different,  and  the  evidence  of  His  claim  ta 
each  was  not  only  distinct  and  different,  but 
exhibited  to  different  witnesses.  The  nation 
was  concerned  to  receive  Him  as  the  Memah 
— the  promised  Son  of  David;  and  to  tbe 
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fiat  ion  He  exhibited  such  notes  or  marks  of 
His  Messiahship,  aa  the  prophets  foretold  of 
Him  in  that  character.  (See  Matt.  xi.  4 — 6.) 
His  disciples,  t,  e.  His  apostles,  were  to  be 
His  heralds  in  a  new  dispensation,  the  con- 
jsummation  of  which  was  to  be  the  restitution 
of  all  things  at  His  coming,  as  the  second 
Adam,  in  His  kingdom.  It  was  to  qualify 
them  for  this  service,  which  was  their  real 
vocation,  that  they  ATere  taught  by  miracles, 
by  parables,  and  in  plain  language,  many 
things  which  the  multitudes  were  not  per- 
mitted to  know  (see  Matt  xiiL  1 1) ;  the 
meaning  of  which  was  mysterious  at  the 
time,  but  afterwards  unfolded  to  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Such  instruction  as  He  thus  privately 
gave  them  was  eminently  adapted  to  qualify 
them  for  their  office,  and  inspire  them  with 
resolution  to  endure  the  sufferings  to  which 
it  would  subject  them  (Matt  xvi  24 — 28 ; 
see  Heb.  xii.  2). 

In  our  Lord's  last  discourse  with  His 
apostles  before  He  suffered.  He  assured  them, 
with  manifest  allusion  to  these  miracles  of 
His  (Adamic)  power  over  physical  nature, 
as  well  as  to  those  He  publicly  performed, 
that  all  who  believed  in  Him  should  do 
greater  works  than  any  He  had  dune 
before  them  (John  xiv.  12).  And  why 
should  He  give  them  such  a  promise, 
except  for  their  conviction  and  encourage- 
ment )  To  be  gifted  with  such  powers  to  be 
employed  in  His  service,  is  in  itself  an  in- 
conceivably great  and  glorious  reward.  (See 
Luke  xix.  17,  19.)  For  wonderful  as 
these  miracles  may  seem  to  us,  they  were 
but  faint  and  transient  exercises  of  the 
power  which,  as  Son  of  Man,  He  really 
possessed;  and  although  quite  sufficient  as 
proofs  of  the  character  He  claimed,  they 
were  far  below  the  works  which  His  re- 
deemed people  will  be  enabled  to  perform  in 
His  service,  through  faith  in  Hun,  in  the 
world  of  redemption.  In  the  plainest  lan- 
guage He  declared  that  nothing  should  be 
impossible  imto  them  (Matt.  xvii.  20 ;  xxi. 
20,  21 ;  Luke  xvii.  6).  All  such  promises, 
however,  had  respect  to  the  futurity  of  their 
being — to  their  glorified,  and  not  to  their 
fallen  and  imperfect  state ;  for  they  eigoyed 
none  of  them  during  their  earthly  career 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  2). 

These  considerations  may  suffice  to  show, 
in  general^  the  use  and  intent  of  this  miracle. 


and  the  character  or  relation  in  which  our 
Lord  performed  it  We  add  a  few  obsenra* 
tions  on  some  of  the  particulars. 

Matt,  viil  23.  "And  when  He  was 
entered  into  a  ship.  His  disciples  followed 
Him."  Who  these  disciples  were  we  aie  not 
informed.  Probably  they  were  few  innnmber, 
and  those,  or  among  those,  who  were  after- 
wards commissioned  as  apostles. 

Matt,  vul  24.  ''And,  behold, theze arose 
a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  that  the 
ship  was  covered  with  the  waves." 

The  word  (aufffio^)  translated  temped,  is 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  employed  to  signify 
an  earthquake  (Matt  xxiv.  7 ;  xxviL  54 ; 
xxviii.  2 ;  Mark  xiiL  8 ;  Luke  xxi.  11 ;  Acts 
xvi.  26  ;  Eev.  vL  12;  viii.  6;  xi.  13,  19;  xtL 
18).  The  word  was  chosen,  perhaps,  to 
indicate  the  suddenness  of  the  periL  The 
sea  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  fire 
or  six  in  breadtL  It  is  subject  to  whirlwinds 
and  sudden  gusts  from  the  hollows  of  the 
mountains,  of  short  duration  but  great  vio- 
lence. On  this  occasion,  the  gust  was  so 
violent  that  the  vessel  or  boat  (KaXmmaBtu) 
was  hidden  under  the  waves,  and,  as  we  may 
infer,  would  have  been  submerged,  had  not 
Jesus  been  on  board.     (See  John  ix.  3.) 

"  But  He  was  asleep  "  (sleeping). 

We  take  these  words  in  their  literal  import, 
as  we  would  if  they  had  been  said  of  one  of 
His  disciples  (xxvi.  43).  In  His  fleshly 
nature,  therefore.  He  was  unconscious  of  the 
tempest  How  could  this  be,  seeing  His 
human  nature  was  united  to  the  Divine  t 
We  cannot  tell.  There  was,  however,  an 
impenetrable  mystery  about  His  human 
person,  distinct  from  the  union  of  it  with 
the  Divine  nature.  This  appears  by  what 
He  said  of  Himself  to  Kicodemus  (John  iiL 
13),  "No  one  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven, 
but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven;"  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  (1)  that  He  had 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  (2)  that  afterwards 
He  had  locally  descended,  and  was  at  that 
time  come  down  from  heaven,  and  yet  (3) 
that  He  was  at  that  moment  also  in  heaven, 
and  all  as  the  Son  of  Man.  The  distinction 
of  nature  does  not  help  us  here.  As  man.  He 
ate  and  drank  (Matt.  xi.  19),  and  slept^  as 
truly  as  the  first  man  did  (Gen.  iL  16,  21). 
He  was  at  the  same  time  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  into  which  He  had  ascended  (sea 
Frov.  XXX.  4;  John  vL  62),  and  from  which 
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He  had  come  down,  and  yet  He  was  still 
there.  He  was  the  man  of  whom  Adam  in 
his  nn&Uen  state  was  only  a  type  (Rom. 
V.  14). 

Matt.  ym.  25.  "  And  His  disciples  came 
to  Him,  and  awoke  Him,  saying,  Lord,  save 
ns :  we  perish "  (we  are  lost). 

They  aroused  Him  (fiyeipav)  out  of  sleep, 
to  consciousness,  hoping  that  His  extraordin- 
ary powers  might,  in  some  way,  avail  to  their 
ddiverance,  though  their  ship  or  boat  should 
be  lost. 

Matt.  vin.  26.  "And  He  saith  to  them, 
IVTjy  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  little  faith  1 " 

llie  narrative  allows  us  to  suppose  that 
the  Saviour  uttered  these  words  while  yet  in 
His  recumbent  posture,  and  while  the  danger 
appeared  as  imminent  as  ever.  ''  Why  fear 
ye  these  winds  and  these  waves  9  £jiow  ye 
not,  have  I  not  told  you,  that  I  am  the  Son 
•of  Man,  to  whom  the  Father  hath  given 
absolute  dominion  over  all  the  works  of  His 
hands,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ? " 

Our  Lord  in  BLis  human  nature  was  sus- 
ceptible of  sorrow,  trouble,  weariness,  and 
other  sinless  human  infirmities  (Matt,  xxvi 
37,  38 ;  John  iv.  6;  xi.  33,  35;  xiii.  21),  but 
not  of  fear.  Even  before  Pilate,  when  accused 
by  infuriated  priests  and  when  bearing  His 
cross  to  Calvary,  He  felt  no  fear.  As  the 
Son  of  Man,  all  the  creatures  and  all  the 
powers  of  nature  were  subject  to  Him  as  His 
servants,  while  He  was  subject  only  to  God 
the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  24—27),  with  whom, 
in  His  Divine  nature  by  Sonship,  He  was 
one  (John  x.  30).  Sorrow,  suffering,  pain, 
death.  He  assumed  as  inseparably  incident  to 
His  redemptive  work,  but  not  fear.  His 
confidence  or  faith,  cts  man,  in  God  was 
perfect.  He  was  always  heard  (John  xi. 
42) ;  and  His  hold  (if  we  may  so  express  it) 
upon  Onmipotence  placed  EUm,  aa  a  man, 
above  all  created  natures  and  powers.  (See 
Matt.  xxvi.  53.)  If  the  disciples  had  exer- 
cised the  same  confidence  or  faith  in  Him, 
they  would  have  shared  in  His  exemption 
from  fear,  as  well  as  all  causes  of  fear  (John 
xiv.  1).  But  they  did  not,  and  hence  the 
rebuke.  We  infer  that  the  redeemed,  being 
made  perfect  by  faith,  will,  like  their  ador- 
able Head,  know  no  fear  (Ps.  xlvi.  2,  3; 
Bom.  viii.  38,  39);  and  the  only  reason  why 
such  an  exemption  is  not  attainable  in  this 
life,  is  the  imperfection  of  faith.  (See  1  John 
iv.  17,  18;  Heb.il  15.) 


"  Then  He  arose,  and  rebuked  the  winds 
and  the  sea ;  and  there  was  a  great  calm." 

The  power  He  put  forth  resided,  as  we 
suppose,  in  His  human  will,  though  it  was 
derived  from  His  Divine  nature,  to  which  it 
was  mysteriously  united.  For  there  is  no 
power  or  authority  but  of  God  (Rom.  xiii. 
1).  So  will  it  be  with  the  elect  people  of 
Christ  in  their  glorified  state.  The  wonderful 
powers  with  which  they  will  be  invested, 
will  truly  reside  in  their  wills,  so  far  as 
powers  can  bo  supposed  to  belong  to  crear 
tures ;  yet  they  will  be  derived  through  their 
union  to  Christ  from  the  infinite  fulness  of 
God  in  Christ  (John  xiv.  12;  xvi.  23; 
Matt.  xviL  20 ;  xxi.  21). 

The  words  of  rebuke  the  Saviour  addressed 
to  the  winds  and  the  sea  were  interpretative 
of  the  act  He  performed,  or  intended  merely 
as  external  evidence  to  the  disciples  of  the 
power  He  exerted.  In  this  light  we  are  to 
regard  His  words  to  the  leper  (Matt.  vii.  3), 
and  whatever  other  external  acts  accompanied 
any  of  His  miracles.     (See  Matt.  ix.  6.) 

Matt.  viii.  27.  "  But  the  men  marvelled, 
saying,  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that 
even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  Him  1 " 

This  exclamation  may  remind  the  reader 
of  the  words  of  David  in  1  Chron.  xvii.  17  ; 
2  Sam.  viL  19.  (See  Dr.  Kennicott's  and 
Bishop  Horsley's  remarks  on  these  verses.) 
The  Lord  Jesus,  in  His  human  nature,  was 
a  style  of  manhood  of  which  they  had  no 
conception,  although  the  Psalmist  had  in 
general  terms  described  it  (Ps.  viii).  Adam 
was  invested  with  much  larger  powers  than 
any  of  his  descendants  ever  possessed,  but 
the  world  was  not  then  what  it  became  after- 
wards, when  by  transgression  he  lost  those 
powers.  It  would  be  mere  speculation  to 
inquire  whether  Adam  could,  in  his  state  of 
innocency,  control  at  his  will  the  physical 
eneigies  of  material  nature ;  but  from  the 
dominion  given  him  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  he  had  all  the  powers  necessary  to  his 
condition  as  lord  of  the  world  (Gen.  i.  26). 
However  this  may  be,  such  powers  as  the 
disciples  had  just  wiiaiessed,  exerted  by  a 
man  at  his  will,  were  essentiaUy  a  new  thmg, 
at  which  they  might  well  marvel,  even  if 
they  had  fully  understood  the  import  of  the 
title  "  Son  of  Man." 

The  word  (hvfucovovoty)  obey,  we  need  not 
say,  is  properly  predicable  only  of  intelligent 
beings,  but  in  the  sense  intended  by  the 
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disciples  it  was  neither  poetical  nor  figurative. 
For  the  Lord  had  addressed  the  winds  and 
the  waves  as  conscious  of  BUs  presence  and 
will.  The  conception  was  new  to  them,  and 
this  word  was  suited  (if  not  the  only  one 
they  could  employ)  to  express  it. 

Matt.  viii.  28—32.  We  regard  the  miracle 
related  in  these  verses  as  belonging  to  the 
same  class  as  the  last.  It  was  performed  in 
the  absence  of  the  multitudes.  The  keepers 
of  the  swine,  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  say, 
were  (jiaKpdp)  a  good  way  off  (ver.  30),  and 
the  demoniacs  were  so  fierce  that  no  man 
could  pass  that  way  (ver.  26).  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  who  just  before  had  witnessed  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest,  only  were  present. 
Yet  miracles  of  this  kind  were  often  publicly 
performed  by  our  Lord,  and  He  imparted  to 
His  disciples  afterwards  the  power  publicly 
to  perform  them  (Matt.  x.  8 ;  Mark  vi.  7 ; 
Luke  ix.  1).  Still  it  was  an  exercise  of  the 
Lord's  power  as  Son  of  Man.  The  miracles, 
which  appropriately  belonged  to  His  office 
as  Messiah,  are  those  enumerated  in  His 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  John  :  "  Art  Thou 
He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for 
another "  (^latt.  xi.  3)  1  This  form  of  in- 
quiry plainly  referred  to  the  expected  Mes- 
siah. The  answer  vii-tually  referred  John  to 
what  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  written 
concerning  the  Messiah.  As  if  He  had  said  : 
Go  tell  John  those  things  which  ye  do  hear 
and  see.  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and 
the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 
By  these  things  he  may  know  whether  I  am 
He  that  should  come  (6  ipxofityoc)  or  whether 
this  people  should  look  for  another.  If  such 
be  the  import  of  the  answer  we  may  infer 
that  the  miracles  enumerated  were  those 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  office  of 
Messiah,  as  foretold  and  described  by  the 
prophets. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  remarkable,  that 
our  Lord  should  answer  John  in  this  indirect 
way,  and  not  by  a  simple  affirmative.  But 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  Gospels  will  show 
that  He  did  not  publicly  assume  the  title  of 
Christ  during  His  public  ministry  (Matt, 
xvi.  20 ;  John  x.  24),  although  He  did  very 
frequently  the  title  "Son  of  Man."i    The 

*  This  title  occurs  thirty-two  times  in  Matthew, 
fourteen  times  in  Mark,  twentv-six  times  in  Luke, 
eleven  times  in  John,  and  only  four  times  in  the 


reason  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Bat 
there  is  another  argument  or  reason  for 
assigning  miracles  of  this  kind  to  our  Lord^s 
Adamic  office  or  character,  which  may  be 
thus  stated : 

As  Son  of  Man,  He  was  the  Man  of  whom 
the  first  Adam  was  but  a  type  (Bom.  v.  U; 
1  Cor.  XV.  45 — 47),  and  in  this  chancter  or 
relation  He  was  the  Lord  of  this  world  Thd 
conditional  dominion  given  to  the  typical 
Adam  was  made  sure  and  perpetual  to  Him, 
and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the 
Psalm  (viii.)  already  so  often  referred  to. 
The  power  of  Satan,  who  is  often  called  the 
god  or  the  prince  of  this  world  (John  xiL 
31;  xiv.  30;  Luke  xxii.  53;  £ph.  ii.  2; 
vi.  12 ;  see  Matt.  xii.  29  ;  Luke  x.  18),  is 
therefore  a  usurpation  of  His  rights  as  Sok 
OF  Mak  ;  and  though  as  ancient  as  the  first 
Adam,  it  exists  only  by  His  sufferance  as 
the  rightful  Lord  and  Kuler.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  we  perceive  that  our  Lord's  incarn- 
ation, and  assumption  of  this  title,  was  the 
assumption  of  His  rightful  power  as  the 
Adam  of  promise  or  covenant,  over  all  the 
power  of  the  usurping  enemy  (Luke  x.  19), 
to  be  exercised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at 
that  time,  according  to  the  Divine  purposes 
(John  xii.  21 — 33).  Upon  this  fundamental 
idea  the  Lord  answered  the  calumny  of  the 
Pharisees,  when  they  ascribed  His  power 
over  devils  to  the  prince  of  the  devils  (Matt, 
xii  24—29;  Luke  xi.  15—22).  By  the 
strong  man  armed,  He  denoted  the  usurping 
power  of  Satan  over  this  world,  permitt^  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam.  By  the 
stronger  man,  whose  energies  needed  not  to 
be  enforced  by  arms.  He  denoted  Himself  as 
the  rightful  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  the  world, 
by  Divine  right  in  His  character  of  Son  of 
Man  (Luke  xi.  21,  22). 

This  miracle,  then,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  one  last  mentioned,  exemplifies  the 
Saviour's  power  and  authority,  as  Son  of 
Man,  in  two  distinct  yet  equally  vast  depart- 
ments of  His  government,  viz.,  the  physical 
or  material  world,  and  the  wOrld  of  spirits, 
^he  next  miracle  will  furnish  an  example  of 
His  governmental  power  as  Son  of  Man  over 
the  human  race  (Matt.  ix.  2 — 6),  thus  making 
up  the  complement  of  evidence  of  His  uni- 
versal and  absolute  government  over  the 

other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  Acts  vil 
56 :  Heb.  ii.  6 ;  and  Rev.  L  13 ;  xiv.  14  See 
Schmidt's  Gr.  Concordance. 
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world  itself.  The  gronping  or  combining 
these  miracles  in  such  order  ^  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  method  of  the  Evangelist, 
and  confutes  the  notion  of  some,  that  the 
parts  of  this  Gospel  have  been  disarranged. 

We  add  an  observation  on  Matt.  viii.  29  : 
"  And,  behold,  they  cried  out,  saying.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  Thee,  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of 
God  1  Art  Thou  come  to  torment  us  before 
the  time]"  (Araipov,  the  appointed  time.) 

Mark  and  Luke  add  ''Most  High,"  and 
they  represent  the  demons  as  adjuring  Jesus 
not  to  torment  them.  It  is  evident  they 
knew  His  person  and  His  name,  and  their 
absolute  subjection  to  His  power.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  inferred  from  their  words,  if 
interpreted  according  to  the  idiom  of  the 
language,  that  they  understood  His  person- 
ality in  the  Godhead.  Adam  was  a  son  of 
God,  and  Luke  so  calls  him  (Luke  iii.  38 ; 
comp.  with  verse  23).  Dominion,  glory, 
and  bliss  had  been  given  him.  In  the 
possession  of  these  he  resembled  God,  and 

^  It  is  im^rtant  to  notice  that  the  Evangelist 
introduces  tins  miracle  in  this  place  by  anticipation 
— departing  from  the  order  of  time ;  and  lor  no 
other  reason  that  vre  can  perceive,  than  argument- 
ative effect,  as  above  su^c^ested.  But  this  was  a 
sufficient  motive.  (See  Mark  v.  1 — 13 ;  Luke  viii. 
26-34.) 


in  this  sense,  as  well  as  that  of  creation,  he 
might  be  called  a  son  of  Grod.  From  the 
expression,  "  Art  Thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  the  time  f "  we  infer  that  they  took 
Him  to  be  that  mysterious  man,  or  seed 
promised  at  the  fall,  by  whose  power  they 
had  understood  from  the  beginning,  the 
dominion  of  Satan,  their  leader  and  prince, 
was  at  some  time  to  be  crushed.  It  was 
before  the  time  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  event  has  shown :  for  the  world  is 
still  subject,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to 
Satan's  power  (Rom.  xvi.  20 ;  1  Pet.  v.  8). 
But  how  they  knew,  or  whether  they  knew,' 
the  precise  time  or  season  of  the  event  they 
so  earnestly  deprecated,  is  a  question  about 
which  we  need  not  inquire.  (See  Mark  xiii. 
32.)  They  can  no  more  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  the  Divine  mind  than  the  mosb 
ignorant  of  God's  creatures.  Yet  they  may 
be  permitted  to  know  what  men  may  not, 
and  cannot,  know  in  this  life ;  and  Gdd  may 
withhold  from  Satan  and  his  hosts  the 
knowledge  of  things  which  He  makes  known- 
to  holy  angels,  or  even  to  men.  The  word 
"  deep  "  (a/Juffffov,)  employed  by  Luke,  shows 
'what  their  fear  was.  It  is  the  same  word* 
which  is  translated  "  botiornless pit"  in  Rev.' 
XX.  1,  3;  xvii.  8;  xi.  7;  ix.  1,  2,  IL 


(To  he  continued.) 


THE  ABRAHAMIC  GENESIS. 
By  J.  W.  Dawsok,  LL.I).,  P.R.S.,  F.G.S. 


It  has  been  a  favourite  theory  with  some 
learned  men  that  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  existed  as  ancient  documents  even 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  were  incorporated 
by  him  in  his  work ;  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  separate,  on  various  grounds,  the 
older  from  the  newer  portions.  Until  lately, 
however,  these  attempts  have  been  altogether 
conjectural  and  destitute  of  any  positive 
basis  of  archaeological  fact.  A  new  and  in- 
teresting aspect  has  been  given  to  them  by 
the  recent  readings  of  the  inscriptions  on 
clay  tablets  found  at  Nineveh,  and  to  which 
especial  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
late  Mr.   G.  Smith,   of  the  Archseological 
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Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Assur- 
banipal,  king  of  Assyria,  one  of  the  kings 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  reigned  at  Nineveh  about  b.o.  673. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Biblical  Sennache- 
rib, and  son  of  Esarhaddon,  and  it  seems 
that  he  had  inherited  from  his  fathers  a 
library  of  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  literature, 
written,  not  on  perishable  paper  or  parch- 
ment, but  on  tablets  of  clay,  and  containing 
much  ancient  lore  of  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
Assurbanipal,  living  when  the  Assyrian 
empire  had  attained  to  the  acme  of  its  great- 
ness, had  leisure  to  become  a  greater  patron 
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of  learning  than  any  preceding  king.  Hie 
scribes  ransacked  the  record  chamber  of  the 
oldest  temples  in  the  world ;  and  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Ur  had  to  yield  up  their 
treasures  of  history  and  theology  to  diligent 
copyists,  who  transcribed  them  in  beautiful 
arrow-head  characters  on  new  clay  tablets, 
and  deposited  them  in  the  library  of  the  great 
king.  It  would  appear  that,  at  the  same 
time,  these  documents  were  edited,  archaic 
forms  of  expression  translated,  and  lacunse 
caused  by  decay  or  fracture  repaired.  They 
inrere  also  inscribed  with  legends  stating  the 
sources  whence  they  had  been  derived.  The 
empire  of  Assyria  went  down  in  blood,  and 
its  palaces  were  destroyed  with  fire,  but  the 
imperishable  clay  tablets  which  had  formed 
the  treasure  of  their  libraries  remained,  more 
or  less  broken,  it  is  true,  among  the  ruin& 
Exhumed  by  Layard  and  Smith,  they  are 
now  among  the  collections  of  the  British 
Musethn,  and  their  decipherment  is  throwing 
a  new  and  strange  light  on  the  cosmogony 
and  religions  of  the  early  East.  Though 
the  date  of  the  writings  of  these  tablets  is 
comparatively  modem,  being  about  the  time 
of  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  the  original 
records  from  which  they  were  transcribed, 
profess  to  have  been  very  ancient — some  of 
them  about  1600  years  before  the  time  of 
Assurbanipal,  so  that  they  go  back  to  a  time 
anterior  to  that  of  the  early  Hebrew  patri- 
archs. Their  genuineness  has  been  endorsed, 
in  one  case,  by  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Loftus, 
in  the  city  of  Senkereh,  of  an  apparent 
original,  bearing  date  about  1600  years  before 
Christ,  and  other  inscriptions  of  equal  or 
greater  antiquity  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Ur,  on  the  Euphratea  Nov  does 
there  seem  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
scribes  of  Assurbanipal  faithfully  transcribed 
the  oldest  records  extant  in  their  time.  Their 
care  and  diligence  are  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  where  different  versions  of  these 
records  existed  in  different  cities,  they  have 
made  copies  of  these  variant  manuscripts, 
instead  of  attempting  to  reduce  them  to  one 
text  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Kineveh 
tablets  are  very  various,  but  those  that  con- 
cern our  present  purpose  are  the  documents 
relating  to  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  deluge,  of  which  considerable  portions 
have  been  recovered,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Smith.  These  documents 
caiiy  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  Turanian 


religions  had  not  yet  been  separated  bom 
the  Semitic.    The  early  Chaldeans,  tenned 
Cushites  inthe  Bible,  and  who^  under  Nhnrod, 
seem  to  have  established  the  first  empire  in 
that  region,  are  now  known  to  have  been 
Turanian ;  and  among  them  apparently  arose 
at  a  very  early  period  a  literature  and  a 
mythology.     The  Chaldeans  were  politically 
subjugated  by  the  Semitic  Assyrians,  hot 
they  retained  their  religious  piedominanoe ; 
and  until  a  comparatively  late  period  existed 
as  a  learned  and  priestiy  caste.    To  these 
primitive   Chasdim  were  undoubtedly  due 
the  creation  legends  coUected  by  the  scribes 
of  Assurbanipal.     They  were  obtained  in  the 
old  Chaldean  cities,  in  the  temples  under  the 
guardianship  of  Chaldean  priests ;  and  their 
date  carries  them  back  to  a  time  anterior  to 
the  Assyrian  conquest,  and  in  which  Chal- 
dean kings  still  reigned.     Here,  then,  ve 
have  an  important  connecting  link  between 
the  cosmogonies  of  the  Turanian  and  Semitic 
races ;  and  leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  present 
the  legends  of  the  deluge  and  other-matters 
allied  to  it^  we  may  inquire  as  to  the  nature 
and  contents  of  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean 
record  of  creation. 

The  Assyrian  Genesis  is  similar  in  order 
and  arrangement  to  that  in  our  own  Bible, 
and  gives  the  same  general  order  of  the  cre- 
ative work.  Its  days,  however,  of  creation, 
as  indeed  there  is  good  internal  evidence  to 
prove  those  of  Moses  also  are,  seem  to  be 
periods  or  ages.  It  treats  of  the  creation  of 
gods,  as  well  as  of  the  imiverse,  and  thus 
introduces  a  polytheistic  system ;  and  it  seems 
to  recognize,  like  the  Avesta,  a  primitive 
principle  of  evil,  presiding  over  chaos,  and 
subsequently  introducing  evil  among  men. 
The  points  may  be  illustrated  by  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Smith's  translation.  It  relates  to 
the  earlier  part  of  the  work : 

'*  When  above  were  not  ndsed  the  heavens. 
And  below  on  the  earth  a  plant  had  not  grown  np 
The  deep  also  had  not  broken  up  its  boundaries 
Chaos  (or  water)  Tiamat  (the  sea  or  abyss)  las 

the  producing  mother  of  them  aU 
These  waters  at  the  beginning  were  ordained 
But  a  tree  had  not  grown  a  flower  had  not  un- 
folded 
When  the  gods  had  not  sprung  ap  any  one  of 

them 
A  plant  had  not  grown  and  order  did  not  exist 
Were  made  also  we  great  gods 
The  gods  Lahma  and  Lanamu  th^  caused  to 

come  .... 
And  they  grew  .  .  .  • 
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The  gods  Sar  and  Kisar  were  made 
A  courae  of  days  and  a  long  time  paaaed 

The  godAnu 

The  gods  Sar  and  ...  .^ 

Here  the  first  existences  are  Chaos  (Mummu, 
or  confusion)  and  Tiamat,  which  is  the  Tha- 
latth.   of  Berosus,  representing  the  sea  or 
primiiive  abyss,  but  also  recognized  as  a 
female  deity  or  first  mother.     Then  we  have 
XAhma  and  Lahamu,  which  represent  power 
or  motion  in  nature,  and  are  the  equivalents 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  moving  on  the  face  of 
the  waters  in  our  Genesis.    Next  we  have  the 
production  of  Sar,  or  Hoar,  and  Kisar,  repre- 
senting the  expanse  or  firmament.     Sar  is 
supposed  to  be  the  god  Assur  of  the  Assyrians, 
a  great  weather  god,  and  after  whom  their 
nation  and  its  founder  were  named.     The 
next  process  is  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  represented  by  Anu  and  Anatu. 
Anu  was  always  one  of  the  greater  gods, 
and  was  identified  with  the  higher  or  starry 
heavens.     In  succeeding  tablets  to  this  we 
find  Bel,  or  Belus,  introduced,  as  the  agent  in 
the  creation  of  animals  and  of  men ;  and  he 
is  the  true  Demiuigus  or  Mediator  of  the 
Assyrian  system.    Next  we  have  the  intro- 
duction of  Hea  or  Saturn,  who  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Biblical  Adam,  and  of  Ishtar, 
mother  of  men,  who  is  the  Isha  or  Eve  of 
Crenesis.     The  rest  of  this  legend  evidently 
relates  to  deified  men,   among  whom  are 
Merodach,  Nebo,  and  other  heroes.    The  first 
remark  that  we  may  make  on  this  Assyrian 
Genesis  is,  that^  while  it  resembles  generally 
the    Mosaic    account  of    creation,  it    also 
atrongly  resembles  the  old  cosmogonies  of 
Egyptians  and  Persians,  and  those  of  the 
widely  scattered  Turanians  of  Northern  Asia 

and  of  America We  have  thus  in 

the' Assyrian  Genesis  a  relic  of  early  religious 
belief  belonging  to  a  period  when  such  widely 
separated  stocks  as  the  Assyrian  and  Ameri- 
can were  still  one :  to  a  period,  therefore, 
presumably  long  anterior  to  that  of  Moses. 
Yet  at  ilus  very  early  period  ihe  central 
portions  at  least  of  the  Turanian  race  had 
already  devised  some  means  of  recording  their 
traditions  in  writing — probably  the  arrow- 
head writing,  afterwards  used  by  the  Assyri- 
ans, had  already  been  invented.  Again,  at 
this  early  period  a  complex  polytheism  had 
already  sprung  up,  and  this  waa  connected 
with  cosmological  ideaa^  inasmuch  as  the 
primitive  abyss,  the  firmament,  the  starry 


heavens,  the  principle  of  life,  were  all  subor- 
dinate gods ;  and  so  were  also  some  of  the 
earliest  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  was  among 
the  early  Chaldeans  an  exoteric  representation 
for  the  vulgar,  and  that  the  priestly  caste 
may  have  understood  it  in  a  monotheistic 
sense.  In  any  case,  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Creator  remains  behind  the  whole.  Farther, 
in  the  early  Chaldean  record  we  have  a  more 
detailed  and  expanded  document  *  than  that 
of  the  Hebrew  Genesis,  probably  intended 
for  the  popular  ear,  and  to  include  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  current  mythology.  As 
an  example  I  quote  the  following  in  re- 
lation to  the  creation  of  the  moon,  being 
apparently  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  that 
creative  period  corresponding  with  the  fourth 
day  of  Genesis : 

"  In  its  mass  [that  is,  of  the  lower  chaos]  he  made 

a  boiling, 
The  God  Uru  [the  moon]  he  caused  to  rise  ou^ 

the  night  he  overshadowed. 
To  fix  it  also  for  the  light  of  the  night  until  the 

shining  of  the  dav, 
That  the  month  might  not  be  broken  and  in  its 

amount  be  regular. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  rising  of 

the  nignt, 
His  horns  are  breaking  through  to  shine  m  the 

heavens. 
On  the  seventh  day  to  a  drde  he  begins  to  sweD, 
'And  stretches  toward  the  dawn  farther." 

We  now  come  to  the  historical  connection  of 
all  this  with  Abraham  and  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  early  life  of  the  "Father 
of  the  Faithful,"  belongs  to  the  time  when 
Turanian  and  Semitic  elements  were  mingled 
in  the  Euphratean  valley.  Himself  of  the 
stock  of  Shem,  he  dwelt  in  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  a  city  in  whose  ruins,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Mugheir,  Chaldean  inscriptions 
have  been  found  of  a  date  anterior  to  that 
of  the  patriarch.  In  the  time  of  Abraham 
a  polytheistic  religion  already  existed  in  Ur, 
for  we  are  told  that  his  father  "  served  other 
gods.''  Further,  the  legends  of  the  creation 
and  the  deluge,  and  the  antediluvian  age, 
with  the  history  of  Nimrod  and  other  post- 
diluvian heroes,  existed  in  a  written  form ; 
and,  strange  though  this  may  seem,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Abraham,  before  he  left 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  had  read  the  same  cre- 
ation legends  that  have  so  recently  been 
translated  and  published  by  Mr.  Smith.  But 
Abraham's  relation  to  these  was  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  With  a  spiritual  enlightenment  beyond 
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that  of  his  age,  he  dissented  from  the  Tu- 
ranian animism  and  polytheism,  and  main- 
tained that  pure  and  spiritual  monotheism 
which,  according  to  the  Bible,  had  been  the 
original  faith  of  the  sons  of  ISToah.  But  he 
was  overborne  by  the  tendencies  of  his  time, 
and  probably  by  the  royal  and  priestly 
influence  then  dominant  in  Chaldea,  and  he 
went  forth  from  his  native  land  in  search  of 
a  country  where  he  might  have  freedom  to 
worship  God.  It  is  thus  that  Abraham 
appears  as  the  earliest  reformer,  the  first  of 
those  martyrs  of  conscience  who  fear  not  to 
differ  from  the  majority,  the  father  and  pro- 
totype of  the  faithful  of  every  age,  and  the 
earliest  apostle  of  the  monotheistic  faith 
which  still  reigns  among  all  the  higher  races 
of  men.  Did  Abraham  take  with  him  in  his 
pilgrimage  the  records  of  his  people  1  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  he  did,  and 
this  probably  in  a  written  form,  but  puiified 
from  the  polytheism  and  inane  imaginations 
accreted  upon  them ;  or  perhaps  he  had  access 
to  still  older  or  more  primitive  records  an- 
terior to  the  rise  of  the  Turanian  superstitions. 
In  any  case  we  may  safely  infer  that  Abraham 
and  his  tribe  carried  with  them  the  substance 
of  all  that  part  of  Genesis  which  contains  the 
history  of  the  world  up  to  his  time,  and 
that  this  AYould  be  a  precious  heirloom  of  his 
family,  until  it  was  edited  and  incorporated 
in  the  Pentateuch  by  his  great  descendant 
Moses.  It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
original  prophet,  or  seer,  to  whom  the  narra- 
tive of  creation  was  revealed  lived  before 
Abraham,  but  we  need  not  doubt  that  the 
latter  had  the  benefit  of  Divine  guidance  in 
his  noble  stand  against  the  idolatry  of  his 
age,  and  in  his  selection  of  the  documents 


on  which  his  own  theology  was  based.  These 
considerations  help  us  to   understand  the 
persistence  of  Hebrew  monotheism  in  the 
presence  of  the  idolatries   of  Canaan  and 
Egypt,  since  these  Avere  closely  allied  to  tiie 
Chaldean  system  against  Avhich  Abraham  had 
protested.     They  also  explain  the  recognitioQ 
by  Abraham,  as  co-religionists,  of  such  mono- 
theistic personages  as  Melchizedek,  king  of 
Salem.     They  further  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  religious  basis  in  his  people's  behefis  on 
which  Moses  had  to  work,  and  on  which  he, 
founded  his  theocratic  system.     This  vieir, 
while  it  explains  the  agreement  between  the 
Hebrew  Genesis  and  other  ancient  religious 
beliefs,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Genesis  itself.     The  history  given 
there  implies  monotheism  and  knowledge  of 
God  as  the  Creator  and  Kedeemer,  in  ante- 
diluvian and    early   postdiluvian  times,  a 
decadence  from  this  into  a  systematic  polj* 
theism  at  a  very  early  date,  the  protest  and 
dissent  of  Abraham,  his  call  of  God  to  be 
the  upholder  of  a  purer  faith,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  that  faith  by  his  descendants. 
Besides  this,  any  careful  reader  of  Genesis 
and  of  the  book  of  Job,  which,  whatever  its 
origin,  must  be  more  ancient  than  the  Mosaic 
law,  will  readily  discover  indications  that 
Abraham  and   the   patriarchs  were  in  the 
possession  of  documents  and  traditions  of  the 
same  purport  with  those  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Genesis,  and  that  these  were  to  them  their 
only  sacred  literature.     The  reader  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  carry  this  idea  with  him,  if 
he  would  have  any  clear  conception  of  the 
unity  and  symmetry  of  these  remarkable 
books. — "  The  Origin  of  the  World  according 
to  Revelation  and  Science,^* 
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Romans  ii.  9,  10 :  "EXXi/roc,  "EWrivi ; 
Vulg.  and  Erasm.,  Oraeci,  Graeco ;  E.  V., 
Gentile  —  margin,  "  Gr.  Greek  "  ;  Germ., 
Griechen;  Tynd.,  Cranm.,  Gentile;  Wiclif, 
Gen.,  Bish.,  Rheiras,  Greek  ;  Mart,  Osterv.. 

Grec,     In  the  Old  Testament  O''^,  signifying 

nations  (<?.  g.  Gen.  x,  32 ;  xiv.  1 ;  1   Sam. 


viii.  5,  and  frequently),  was  also  employed 
emphatically  in  the  sense  of  non-Israelites 
(e.  g.  Gen.  x.  6  ;  Judg.  iv.  2,  and  frequently), 
that  is,  pagan  or  heathen  nations  (E.  V., 
Gentiles)  f  and  this  usits  loquendi  reappears 
in  iQvoQ  in  the  New  Testament.  Our  trans 
lators  usually  render  this  word  (in  the  plural) 
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nations,  only  when  it  was  not  possible  to  find 
even  a  remote  allusion  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween Jews  and  pagans  (e.  g.  Matt,  xxiv.  9, 
14)  ;  elsewhere,  the  same  word  is  repro- 
duced as  Gentiles  {e.  g.  Matt.  vi.  32,  and  very 
frequently).  But  they  are  singularly  incon- 
sistent with  themselves,  not  only  in  the  He- 
brew (e,  g.  Gen.  x.  5,  32,  just  adduced),  but 
also  in  rendering  the  word^EXXiyv,  even  when 
a  distinction  is  obviously  made  between  Jews 
and  pagans.  Thus,  in  Acts  xiv.  1;  xviii.  4  ; 
xix.  10,  17 ;  XX.  21  ;  Kom.  i.  16  ;  x,  12  ;  1 
Cor.  i.  24;  Gal.  iii.  28;  CoL  iii.  11,  in 
which  'lovSaioc  and  "EkXijv  are  both  men- 
tioned, the  latter  is  translated  Greek,  whereas 
inXtom.  ii.  9,10  ;  iii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  x.  32;  xii.  13, 
where  the  same  names  also  occur  in  juxta- 
position, the  latter  is  translated  GeniUe,  This 
inconsistency  had  previously  appeared  in  the 
Vulgate,  in  the  same  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
names ;  "EWrjy  is  Graecus  in  Acts  xiv.  1 ; 
xviii.  4 ;  Rom.  i.  16  ;  iL  9,  10 ;  iii.  9 ;  x. 
12 ;  1  Cor.  i.  24 ;  Gal.  iii.  28,  while  the 
word  Genfilis  is  used  in  precisely  the  same 
formula  in  Acts  xix.  10,  17  ;  xx.  21 ;  1  Cor. 
X.  32;  xii  13;  Col.  iii.  11.  The  translators 
would  have  been  more  consistent  if  they  had 
in  the  present  passage  and  elsewhere  adhered 
to  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  inserted  "  Greek  " 
in  the  text. 

Eomans  ii.  15 :  jjieraEv ;  Vulg.,  inter  se 
invieem ;  K  V.,  the  mean  wJiile — ^margin, 
between  themselves :  Germ.,  sick  untei*  einan- 
der  (t.  e,  among  themselves)  ;  Tynd.,  Cranm., 
Gen.,  Bish.,  their  thoughts  accusing  one  an- 
other or  excusing  ;  Eheims,  among  themselves 
mutually  their  thoughts  accusing^  or  also  de- 
fending ;  Erasm.,  inter  se',  Mart.,  leurs 
pensies  e^accusant  etvtre  elles;  ou  atissi  s^excvr 
sant ;  Osterv.,  leurs pensees  les  accusent  ou  les 
dSfendent.  The  question  here  is,  whether 
litTaiv  (occurring  nine  times  in  the  l^ew 
Testament)  is  in  this  passage  an  adverb  of 
time  equivalent  to*  the  mean  while  of  the 
English  text  (compare  John  iv.  31 ;  Acts  xiii. 
42),  or  is  a  preposition  governing  the  Geni- 
tive, of  which  instances  occur  in  Matt,  xviii. 
15 ;  xxiii  35  ;  Lulce  xi  51 ;  Acts  xv.  9,  with 
or  without  the  article.  The  EngUsh  text 
treats  the  word  as  an  adverb  of  time ;  the 
maxgin  and  the  other  versions,  with  Eobinson 
(L«x.),  obviously  regard  it  as  a  preposition 
governing  AW/iXui^.  Stuart  concurs,  and 
translates  ficr.  aW.  alternately  (between  each 
other).   Olshausen,  unter  einander {i,e.  among 


themselves).  E.  Kollner  had,  in  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Romans,"  published  ia 
1834,  like  the  English  text,  taken  ^tralv  in 
the  sense  of  wahrend  dem  (i,  e,  while,  during, 
in  the  mean  time);  De  Wette  rejects  this 
version,  and  renders  the  word  in  connection 
with  <&XX4\a;v  unter  einander  (i.e.  among 
themselves).  Tholuck,  who  adopts  the  exe- 
gesis of  the  Vulgate,  and  holds  that  fiera^v 
is  here  equivalent  to  IvaWai  (i.  c.  alternately), 
regards  the  apostle  as  meaning  that  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  individual's  conscience 
(elegantes;  per  prosopopoeiam,  says  Fritzsche, 
ad  loc.)  an  accusation  is  brought  by  the  one 
party,  which  the  other  endeavours  to  repel. 
He,  too,  sustains  the  marginal  English  ver- 
sion. Xange  translates  hit.  a\X.  zwischcn 
ihnen  wecliselsweise  (i.  e,  between  themselves 
alternately).  In  this  case  the  weight  of 
authority  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  mar- 
ginal rendering,  and  the  words  in  the  English 
text  obviously  detract  from  the  force  of  the 
apostle's  words. 

Romans  ii.  18  :  hoKijiaJ^uQ  ra  diacjitpoyra ; 
Yulg.fprohasufiliora;  E.  Y.,thou  approvest 
the  things  that  are  more  excellent — margin, 
thoiL  tricst  the  things  that  differ ;  Germ.,  du 
priifest  teas  das  Beste  zu  thiinsei  (i.  e.  thou 
pro  vest,  triest  what  it  is  best  to  do)  ;  Tynd., 
hast  experience  of  good  and  had;  Cranm., 
Bish.,  alloicest  Ihe  things  that  he  excellent ; 
Gen.,  alloicest  the  things  that  are  excellent ; 
Rheims,  approvest  the  more  profitable  things  ; 
IStVosm.,  prohas  eximia;  Calvin,  proha^  exi- 
mia  (in  the  translation),  but  prohas  utilia  (in 
the  commentary) ;  Mart.,  and  Osterv.,  tu 
sais  discerner  ce  qui  est  contraire.  There  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  this  French 
translation  and  the  German  of  Lange  (Bibel- 
werk)  :  du  heurtheilest  die  widerstreitenden 
Dinge  (thou  judgest — formest  a  judgment 
respecting — the  conflicting  things ;  French 
that  which  is  contrary).  This  version  may 
be  traced  to  the  exposition  of  Theodoret^ 
quoted  by  De  Wette :  kvavria  oW^Xocc 
ZiKaioirvvriv  Kai  i^iKlav.  With  the  present 
passage  we  combine  PhiL  i.  10,  in  which 
precisely  the  same  Greek  words  occur,  namely, 
€<c  TO  doi:ifid(ny  ir/iac  ra  dia^epoira ;  Vulg., 
ut  prohetis  potiora;  E,  V.,  tJixit  ye  may 
approve  things  that  are  excellent-^margm, 
that  ye  may  try  things  that  differ.  It  is 
obvious  that  very  great  diversities  of  opinion 
respecting  the  true  meaning  of  Paurs  words, 
or  at  least  the  degree  of  emphasis  with  which. 
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he  employs  them,  are  presented  by  these 
several  versions.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case 
both  the  English  text  and  the  margin  may 
appeal  successfully  for  support  to  the  usits 
loquendi  of  the  Kew  Testament;  for  not 
only  is  ra  Zia^cpovra  a  vox  ToKvayfiayrocy  as 
Fritzsche  observes  (dd  Zoc.),but  the  other  term 
also  is  of  the  same  character.  £LoKifia(u,  (a)  to 
distinguish,  try,  examine,  discemo^  non  con- 
fundo,  Luke  xii.  56 ;  xiv.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  28 ; 
1  Thess.y.  21 ;  1  John  iv.  1;  (6)  to  approve, 
commend,  probo,  1  Cor.  xvL  3  ;  1  Thess.  ii 
4.  Aca^cpovrd  ;  (a)  things  different,  quae 
diffej'unt,  qitde  discrepant ,  1  Cor.  xv.  41  ; 
Gal.  ii.  6  ;  (b)  things  eminent,  better,  prae- 
stantia,  nieliora,  Matt.  vi.  26 ;  x.  31 ;  xii. 
12 ;  Luke  xiL  7. 

This  statement  shows  that  on  merely 
philological  grounds,  both  the  version  of  the 
text  and  that  of  the  margin,  with  the  other 
versions  which  they  respectively  represent, 
may  be  sustained.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  are  compelled  to  decide  between 
the  two  solely  on  exegetical  grounds.  Now 
in  Eom.  ii.  17 — 20,  Paul  freely  admits  the 
high  value  of  the  law  as  claimed  by  the  Jew 
— it  made  the  latter  acquainted  with  the 
Divine  will;  its  instructions  (ver.  18)  enabled 
him,  not  only,  as  the  margin  says,  somewhat 
unmeaningly,  to  "  try  the  things  that  differ," 
but  the  law,  as  vers.  19,  20  show,  also  en- 
abled the  Jew  to  discern  that  knowledge  is 
better  than  ignorance,  and  wisdom  more  to 
be  desired  than  folly.  Hence  the  terms 
before  us  must  mean ;  Thou  art  in  a  position 


which  enables  thee  to  choose  of  two  things 
that  one  which  is  really  of  superior  value. 

In  the  other  passage  (Phil,  i  10)  Paul 
specifies  the  spiritual  gifts  which  he  besooght 
God  to  grant  to  the  Philippians — ^namely,  a 
more  intelligent  love  (ver.  9),  and  that 
wisdom  which  would  enable  them  to  prefer 
the  better  to  the  worse,  in  spiritual  things. 

Calvin's  admirable  remarks  on  the  passage 
before  us  (Eom.  ii.  18)  claim  a  special  notice. 
^^Nosti  voluntaiem^  et  probas  ittiluL  Paul 
now  concedes  (to  the  Jews)  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Divine  will,  and  the  approval  of 
useful  things,  for  which  they  were  indebted 
to  the  teaching  of  the  law.  But  there  ib  a 
twofold  approval;  the  one  is  that  of  the 
(actual)  choice,  namely,  when  we  adopt  that 
good  thing  of  which  we  approve ;  the  other 
is  that  (merely)  of  the  judgment  when  we 
indeed  discern  the  difference  between  an  evil 
and  a  good  thing,  but  do  not  in  practice  at 
all  attempt  to  attain  the  latter.  Thus  the 
Jews  were  instructed  in  the  law,  so  that 
they  could  form  a  judgment  on  points  relat- 
ing to  morals;  but  they  exhibited  little 
solicitude  to  conform  their  conduct  to  that 
judgment"  (Tholuck's  edition,  v.  29).  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  correctness  of  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  successfully  denied  hy 
any  later  commentator,  the  trandation  in  the 
.  text  of  the  English  Version  is  far  superior, 
.in  point  of  significance  and  harmony  with 
the  context^  to  that  which  we  find  in  the 
margin. 

{To  be  continued,) 


'^tx$aml  ]§alxm$B  utCn  Stinbtmal  ^ffiritntg. 


Bt  the  Right  Rev.  Henrt  0.  Lay,  D.D. 


The  fiity-fij:st  Psalm  has  always  been  held 
in  special  esteem  by  the  children  and  the 
Church  of  God.  It  is  a  full  and  accurate 
exhibition  of  the  penitential  exercises  of  a 
devout  spirit,  authenticated  to  us  by  God 
Himself  as  a  true  pattern  to  be  followed  by 
all  who  have  sinned  grievously  and  wept 
bitterly. 

Beside  the  sense  of  wrong  done  to  God 
and  of  injury  inflicted  on  himself,  there  was 
another  thought  which  bowed  the  soul  of 
David  into  the  very  dust.  By  this  sin  of  his, 


he  had  made  the  enemies  of  God  to  bias* 
pheme.  He  had  inflicted  a  eerious  wound 
upon  the  cause  and  Church  of  God.  It 
grieved  him  to  reflect  how  he  had  incapaci- 
tated himself  for  usefulness  and  lost  the  right 
to  reprove  the  scomer  or  to  encourage  the 
upright.  How  should  he,  with  the  burden 
of  unforgiven  sin  upon  his  back,  reach  out  to 
lift  a  brother  from  the  dust  ?  No  longer  aa 
innocent  shepherd  boy,  whose  music  could 
soothe  the  vexed  spirit ;  no  more  a  lightecua 
monarchy  ruling  his  people  prudently  with  all 
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Lis  power ;  but  his  hands  impuiey  his  spirit 
troubled,  his  haip  taneless  and  discordant^ 
he  prays  **  Make  me  a  clean  hearty  O  God ; 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  Cast  me 
notawayfromlhy  presence;  and  take  not  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me.  0  give  me  the  comfort 
of  Thy  help  again ;  and  stablish  me  with  Thy 
free  Spirit."  And  the  argument  which  he 
used  to  support  these  petitions  is,  "  Then  shall 
I  teach  Thy  ways  unto  the  wicked ;  and  sinners 
fihall  be  converted  unto  Thee." 

Alas !  how  often  have  self-indulgence  and 
presumptuous  sin  disabled  the  Christian  from 
effecting  the  good  he  might  have  done  I 
Often  has  the  good  word  died  unspoken-  on 
the  lips,  because  conscience  told  him  his  own 
practice  agreed  not  with  it.  Who  can  say 
that  he  is  pure  from  the  blood  of  others  1 
Who  is  there  but  has  occasion  to  cry  for 
mercy,  lest  perchance  any  are  already  in  the 
"world  of  woe,  through  his  neglect  or  evil 
influence  % 

These  thoughts  press  with  special  force 
upon  such  as  are  deputed  to  bear  the  embassy 
of  Christ.  There  are  diversities  of  gifts  of 
the  one  and  self-same  Spirit ;  there  are  gifts 
ecclesiastical  and  gifts  personal.  But  woe  is 
unto  those  who,  accepting  the  one,  do  not 
sedulously  seek  the  other.  The  gift  ecclesi- 
astical officially  makes  men  ambassadors  of 
God.  Balaam  was  a  prophet  as  well  as 
Elijah*  Judas  was  no  less  an  apostle  than 
John.  When  once  men  have  been  rightly 
and  lawfully  ordained,  there  is  no  retreat. 
They  are  henceforward  officers  in  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  no  defects  in  character  can 
invalidate  the  lawfulness  of  their  ministerial 
acts.  Were  it  not  so,  if  the  unworthiness  of 
ministers  invalidated  their  ministrations,  then 
none  could  be  sure  that  he  had  been  lawfully 
baptized ;  for  none  can  discern  the  spirit  of 
his  brother  man. 

But  the  example  of  Balaam  and  of  Judas 
shows  that,  unless  together  with  the  official 
gift  they  have  also  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  prophet  teaches  his  people  the 
way  to  hell,  and  the  apostle  of  Christ  performs 
the  secret  service  of  Satan.  The  Church 
of  England  speaks  on  this  point  with  singular 
distinctness.  Before  she  bestows  the  outward 
comnussion,  she  demands  of  the  candidate 
whether  he  has  the  inward  motion  that  comes 
from  God.  And  in  the  ordering  of  priests, 
after  a  space  spent  in  silent  prayer,  and 
before  the  solemn  investiture  is  made,  the 


clergy  gathered  around  the  kneeling  candidate 
solemnly  invoke  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come 
and  to  lighten  the  soul  with  His  eternal  five. 

With  these  general  remarks  I  pass  to  the 
subject  of  this  article,  which  is  to  set  forth 
the  intimate  connection  which  must  always 
exist  between  personal  holiness  and  minis- 
terial efficiency.  I  desire  to  enforce  the  truth 
that  if  God  makes  clean  the  heart,  comforts 
with  His  help,  and  stablishes  with  His  free 
Spirit,  then,  and  then  only,  can  the  minister 
successfully  teach  His  ways  unto  the  wicked, 
and  then  shall  sinners  be  converted  unto 
Him.  For,  alas!  people  and  clergy  alike 
undervalue  the  importance  of  goodness.  The 
people  expect  success  from  pulpit  ability, 
from  financial  skill  and  popular  manners. 
They  prefer  them  to  unaffected  piety  and 
unconspicuous  earnestness.  And  as  for  us  of 
the  clergy,  alas !  how  we  close  our  eyes  to 
this  truth  and  will  not  see  it.  We  complain 
that  God  has  withheld  from  us  talent  and 
skill ;  we  murmur  at  our  providential  hind- 
ranees ;  we  lay  grievous  things  to  the  charge 
of  God's  people;  any  and  every  excuse  is 
admitted  for  our  iU  success,  rather  than  con- 
fess the  deficiency  in  religious  affection,  which 
in  truth  and  fact  disables  our  ministry.  We 
blame  the  machinery  and  the  material  and 
the  under-workmen ;  we  mend  and  patch  and 
alter ;  we  murmur  and  reproach  and  change 
the  scene  of  operation;  whereas  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  can  do  any  good,  namely,  to 
mend  ourselves,  to  change  our  own  ways,  to 
cease  all  efforts  to  drive  the  flock,  and 
running  a  long  way  before  them,  to  call  them 
after  us  up  the  hill  difficulty  and  along  the 
rough  paths  of  self-denial. 

Oh,  it  humbles  us  much  to  remember  how 
many  precious  hours  we  have  wasted  in 
useless  application  of  remedies,  studiously 
forbearing  to  touch  the  spot  whence  came  the 
pain ;  and  how  at  last,  when  self-accusation 
has  taken  the  place  of  complaint,  and  we 
have  accepted  the  bitter  remedy  for  our 
folly,  then  as  we  went  forth  again,  humbled, 
stammering  and  confused,  persuasion  came 
back  to  our  lips,  and  we  conquered  because 
we  yielded. 

I  propose  to  show  the  connection  between 
the  spirituality  of  the  man  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  minister.  To  do  this  more 
methodically,  I  will  consider  the  clergyman 
in  his  three  leading  characters,  as  a  Preacheri 
as  a  Pastor,  and  as  an  Exemplar. 
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L  The  clergyman  as  a  PREACHsa — ^A 
little  reflection  vnH  assure  us  of  the  influence 
of  the  preacher's  own  spiritual  condition 
upon  all  his  public  teachings.  It  will  affect, 
for  instance,  his  manner  of  preaching,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  consideration.  So 
soon  as  one  announces  the  text,  he  passes  an 
unconscious  ordeal  of  criticism.  The  people 
become  at  once  prejudiced  against  him  or  are 
inclined  to  hearken.  Is  there  that  sober 
gravity  about  him  which  implies  that  he  has 
talked  with  God  in  the  mount,  and  has  come 
to  deliver  a  message  of  whose  serious  import 
he  is  well  advised)  Has  he  an  humble 
sense  of  his  own  deficiencies,  and  with  this 
has  he  also  a  sense  of  his  official  right  and 
responsibility  1  Has  he  come  merely  to  fill 
out  an  hour  and  preach  a  sermon,  or  is  there 
a  large  holy  thought  conceived  in  the  mind 
and  warmed  and  vivified  in  the  heart  1  Does 
he  propose  to  accomplish  anything  by  his 
sermon,  to  reach  any  point  or  anybody] 
Does  he  evidence  a  childish  complacency  in 
the  effort  he  is  making,  or  is  self  clean  for- 
gotten in  zeal  for  God  and  goodwill  to  men] 
Is  he  puffed  up  with  a  consciousness  of  his 
ability,  or  has  he  that  quiet  deference  for 
the  intelligence  and  right-mindedness  of  his 
audience,  which  they  feel  to  be  their  due  1 

Manners  mould  themselves  to  the  mind 
just  as  clothes  do  to  the  body — we  cannot 
put  on  a  right  manner.  It  must  be  a  natural 
reflection  of  the  inner  man. 
■  If  during  the  week  previous  the  man  of 
God  has  been  truly  devout,  diligently  en- 
gaged in  holy  meditations,  lifting  up  the 
heart  every  day  and  all  the  day,  his  demeanour 
will  be  grave  and  sober.  We  can  see  it  in 
the  very  way  he  handles  the  holy  book  upon 
the  desk.  If  he  has  been  pondering  for 
himself  the  awful  mysteries  of  death  and 
judgment,  hell  and  heaven,  with  what  serious- 
ness and  reverence  will  he  speak  of  them ; 
and  instead  of  lightly  hurling  angry  threats 
at  the  people,  how  will  he  urge  them  to 
escape  as  one  who  still  shudders  with  the 
thought  of  perils  past.  If  his  heart  has 
been  filled  with  loving  thoughts  of  God,  and 
with  tender  pity  for  Christ's  erring  flock, 
how  wiU  this  empty  him  of  himself,  and 
guard  against  levity  and  self-complacency. 
For  it  is  among  the  notes  of  charity  that  it 
does  not  behave  itself  unseemly.  A  grave, 
earnest  sermon,  evidently  intended  to  ac- 
compliBh  something  for  the  gloiy  of  God  and 


the  good  of  man,  at  once  conciliates  a  con- 
gregation and  inclines  them  to  hearken.  It 
is  very  wonderful  how  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  man,  evidenced  by  his  manner  and  by 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  influence  the  effect  of 
his  teachings.  He  may  speak,  for  instance, 
upon  the  passion  of  Christ,  collecting  eaeh 
incident  of  woe,  and  exhausting  all  the 
language  of  pathos,  while  hearts  shaU  be  cold 
as  a  stone.  But  let  him  have  knelt  in  the 
garden  with  Him,  let  him  have  stood  with 
the  weeping  Marys  by  the  cross,  let  him 
have  reverently  reached  out  his  hand  to  tiiat 
wounded  side  and  striven  to  appropriate  its 
healing  stream,  and  his  tale  is  replete  vitJi 
life,  his  simplest  words  are  instinct  with 
holy  fire;  the  people  cease  oo  admire,  and  are 
ready  to  weep  with  him. 

And  now  as  to  the  subject  matter  of 
sermons.  There  is  a  wonderful  mine  of 
material,  and  such  wealth  of  allusion  and 
illustration  as  no  other  speaker  has.  Some- 
thing to  fill  out  the  time  is  easily  made,  but 
diligent  study  and  earnest  thought  are  neces- 
sary to  make  an  effective  preacher.  Yet  these 
alone  will  not  secure  effectiveness.  An  ap- 
preciative, sensitive  mind  is  necessary,  Uuit 
catches  the  contagion  of  the  sacred  page,  and 
not  merely  reads  threat  or  pity,  joy  or  woe ; 
but  feels  as  it  reads  a  sympathizing  thrill  of 
dread  or  tenderness,  of  pleasure  or  of  sorrow; 
without  this  no  man  can  understand  the  mind 
of  the  Bible.  Vast  is  the  power  of  him  who 
has  not  only  compared  his  text  with  other 
related  Scriptures,  and  knows  what  wise  and 
good  men  have  said  about  it,  but  who  more 
than  this  has  his  soul  enlivened  with  it,  and 
feels  the  thought  in  his  heart  laiger  than  his 
lips  can  properly  utter. 

Preaching  is  eminently  a  work  of  adapta- 
tion. We  do  not  exhibit  a  storehouse  of 
remedies,  but  apply  and  adapt  them  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  our  people.  It  is  veiy 
mournful  to  see  a  man  combating  an  error 
which  has  no  place  among  his  hearers,  proving 
that  which  no  one  doubted  until  he  ^ied  to 
prove  it,  fighting  against  enthusiasm,  when 
the  affections  of  his  people  need  to  be  kindled 
into  a  blaze,  opposing  Puritanic  notions,  when 
his  people  need  rather  to  be  taught  unworld- 
liness  and  strictness  oi  living — ^talking  earn- 
estly or  eloquently  about  something  entirely 
out  of  the  sphere  of  common  duty  and 
common  sympathies. 

A  truly  devout  man   cannot  trifle  thus. 
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Personally  engaged  In  the  spiritual  strife, 
either  wrestling,  or  perhaps  still  dripping 
with  the  sweat  of  conflict,-  or  rejoicing  in 
advantage  gained  and  hopeful  of  final  victory, 
he  utters  that  which  is  of  deepest  interest  to 
every  thoughtful  mind.  Chords  in  his  own 
heart  have  vihrated  under  the  hreath  of  the 
Good  Spirit,  and  their  music  sets  in  motion 
like  chords  in  other  hearts.  How  it  cheers 
and  strengthens  us  to  have  one  encourage  us 
in  the  Christian  flght,  in  whom  we  recognize 
a  faithful  champion,  who  plainly  and  un- 
miatakahly  has  tried  the  remedy  he  offers  to 
us ;  who  has  sounded  the  depths  of  penitence 
into  which  he  would  lead  us,  who  has  in  his 
own  trials  leaned  on  that  hreast  to  which  he 
beseeches  us  to  confide  all  our  troubles. 
Think  how  earnestly  and  yet  how  consider- 
ately Thomas  could  rebuke  the  self-conceit 
of  the  man  who  should  prescribe  to  God 
what  He  must  do !  Think  how  gently  and 
lovingly  Peter  could  encourage  a  sorrowful 
apostate.  It  is  the  man  of  the  broken  heart 
who  knows  what  ointment  will  best  mollify 
a  wounded  spirit.  It  is  the  man  most  like 
Christ  who  will  perseveringly  urge  the 
message  of  love  upon  the  thankless  and  re- 
luctant. I  cannot  ask  the  laity  to  excuse 
ignorance  and  incompetence  in  the  pulpit ; 
these  are  utterly  and  absolutely  inexcusable ; 
but  I  charge  them  not  to  put  talent  and  style 
before  unpretending  goodness,  never  to  scorn 
the  simple  words  of  one  who  in  a  true  and 
religious  spirit,  abstaining  from  great  matters 
too  high  for  him,  urges  the  plain  essential 
truths  of  our  holy  religion. 

II.  The  clergyman  as  a  Pastor. — When 
he  descends  from  the  pulpit  the  clergyman 
enters  upon  another  sphere  of  duty.  He  is 
to  divide  God's  truth,  to  individualize  his 
teachings.  He  is  to  carry  the  consolations 
of  God's  word,  its  warnings  and  rebukes,  to 
individual  men.  How  essential  is  warmth 
of  piety,  a  rich  depth  of  religious  experience, 
for  the  right  discharge  of  this  duty. 

For  instance,  in  the  course  of  any  long 
pastorate,  the  shadow  of  sorrow  will  darken 
almost  every  dwelling  within  his  cure.  He 
visits  the  mourner,  and  what  shall  he  do  9 
lecture  a  man  all  stunned  with  grief,  and 
argne  with  one  that  is  desperate !  deafen 
him  with  commonplaces,  weary  him  with 
ponderous  talk !  Never  is  religious  garrulity 
80  offensive  as  in  the  chamber  of  mourning. 

A  Bishop  who  more  wonderfully  combined 


wisdom  and  goodness  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew,  one  who  by  an  instinct  seemed  to 
claim  a  share  in  every  sorrow  that  caiiie 
under  his  notice,  was  the  late  Bishop  Cobbs 
of  Alabama.  When  a  deacon  I  went  to  him 
with  the  question,  how  to  deal  with  sorrow- 
ful people.  He  gently  answered,  "  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it,  but  this  only  I  have 
found  out,  that  when  I  visit  a  mourner,  if 
my  heart  is  in  the  right  frame,  I  naturally  sit 
down  and  weep  witii  him;  and  that  does 
him  more  good  than  anything  else."  What 
a  lesson  that  was  from  a  saint  of  God  who, 
as  a  Pastor,  stood  unrivalled  in  the  Church. 
His  secret  was  to  cultivate  a  Christlike  spirit 
of  tenderness;  the  rest  took  care  of  itself. 
Heady  sympathy,  not  got  up  or  affected 
for  the  occasion,  but  genial  and  spontaneous 
sympathy,  which  the  afflicted  need ;  and  in 
these  hours,  while  his  heart  is  wounded  and 
ours  bleeds  in  sympathy,  they  grow  together, 
and  a  relation  and  an  affection  grow  up,  I 
think  the  purest  and  the  most  beautiful  that 
this  world  knows.  There  is  a  filial  veneration 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  paternal  tenderness 
on  the  other,  which  never  die  out  in  after 
years.  But  this  is  utterly  impracticable, 
unless  the  heart  of  the  Pastor  is  enlarged, 
and  his  spirit  habitually  stirred  by  communion 
with  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls. 

Again,  the  Pastor  has  to  instruct,  to  re- 
buke, to  admonish;  but  how  useless  and 
even  offensive  are  rebuke,  instruction,  and 
admonition  when  delivered  from  the  lofty 
chair  of  superior  virtue.  He  must  lay  a  firm 
yet  gentle  hand  on  men's  faults,  and  this  ho 
cannot  do  unless  his  faith  has  been  confirmed 
by  leaning  on  Christ's  promise,  and  his  heart 
has  been  made  gentle  by  His  felt  tenderness. 
The  Pastor  has  to  deal  with  unreasonable  as 
well  as  wicked  men,  fretful,  prejudiced,  dull 
of  comprehension.  His  tried  supporters 
often  fail  him  in  time  of  need,  and  the  best 
friends  he  has  are  careless  of  him  and  leave 
him  to  serve  alone.  If  he  lose  patience  and 
scold,  if  he  betiay  irritation  or  despondency, 
tbe  wand  of  his  influence  is  broken.  What 
shall  endue  him  with  the  long-suffering 
necessary  to  minister  among  those  who  are 
in  truth  so  derelict  1  nothing  can  give  it 
him  but  the  continual  recollection  of  his 
own  folly,  stupidity,  negligence,  and  insta- 
bility. When,  with  all  these  in  view,  he 
has  been  crying  to  God,  "Wash  me,  make 
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me  cleai^"  he  is  not  minded  to  give  over  any 
as  reprobate  and  hopeless. 

There  is  also  a  sterner  side  to  the  pastorate. 
Sometimes  truth  is  to  be  followed  rather 
than  charity.  Sometimes  the  Pastor  must 
assume  an  unpopular  stand ;  and  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  impopular.  He  must  do  that 
which  will  offend  his  best  friends  and  set 
the  indifferent  in  open  hostility.  How  glori- 
ous is  that  robustness  of  ministerial  character 
which  makes  a  man  stand  firm  in  his  place, 
when  friends  are  falling  away  like  the  frequent 
leaves  in  autumn,  and  prejudice  clamours 
on  him  with  a  hundred  tongues  !  Nothing 
but  strong  manly  piety,  nothing  less  than 
nouiished  saintliness  of  temper,  can  cany 
him  through  an  ordeal  by  no  means  unusual 
in  ministerial  life. 

III.  The  clergyman  as  an  Exemplar. 
People  argue,  and  rightly  too,  if  there  is 
virtue  in  this  gospel,  the  clergyman  should 
illustrate  that  virtue,  for  his  very  calling 
keeps  its  precepts  habitually  before  his  mind, 
and  he  who  stands  dispensing  all  day  the 
bread  of  life,  ought  himself  to  be  nourished 
by  it.  The  common  sort  of  men  learn  by 
example  much  more  readily  than  by  precept. 
They  may  be  careless  hearers  of  sermons, 
but  they  are  acute  observers  of  persons. 
They  can  appreciate  an  example  of  self-denial 
and  charity,  although  they  would  be  deaf  to 
an  exposition.  They  cannot  be  deceived  by 
a  demeanour  put  on  for  appearance  and  ex- 
ample's sake.  No  mortal  man  can  keep 
enough  on  his  guard  not  to  betray  himself 
to  men  who  have  found  study  of  character 
essential  to  their  success  in  everything.  If 
the  clergyman  is  not  a  man  of  clean  hearty 
that  impurity  will  on  some  occasions  flash 
out  If  he  is  idle  and  spends  his  time  frivol- 
ously within  his  study,  although  the  door  be 
shut,  he  will  betray  the  deficiency.  If  he 
does  not  furbish  his  armour  in  secret  and  keep 


it  ready,  men  will  see  how  confused  snd 
unprepared  he  is  in  the  hour  of  trial 

A  holy  man  of  God  passing  by  continuallyy 
what  a  blessing  is  he  to  any  community. 
His  mournful  silence  is  often  the  seveieBt 
reproof  to  the  jests  of  the  profiEuie,  his  un< 
affected  humility  the  best  confutation  of 
things  scandalously  laid  against  him,  the 
simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of  his  demeanour 
the  best  proof  of  his  honesty  and  integrity. 
Virtue  goes  out  of  him  which  he  knows  not 
of,  and  men  are  left  dissatisfied  and  self^ 
reproachful  at  the  spectacle  of  one  whose 
conversation  is  manifestly  in  heaven,  and 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  win  a  soul  for 
ChrxstL  Beautiful  is  such  a  one  in  life ;  and 
how  lovely  is  his  death  !  To  be  followed  to 
the  grave  at  last  by  those  who  testify  with 
one  accord  "  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;"  who  weep  at  the  loss  of 
religion's  purest  example,  and  of  their  own 
most  imselfish  friend  and  gentlest  counsellor, 
this  is  a  consummation  which  will  amply 
repay  every  labour  and  every  heart-ache. 

The  practical  result  of  what  has  been  said 
may  bo  thus  summed  up  :  to  do  good,  we 
must  be  good.  The  lesson  applies  specially 
to  those  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  but  generally  to  all  who  are  conse- 
crated to  God  by  holy  vows.  Christian — 
clergyman,  layman,  be  good  and  do  good. 
Bathe  often  your  soul  in  the  waters  of  con- 
trition, kneel  often  at  the  feet  of  your  most 
loving  Lord,  draw  down  by  earnest  prayers 
the  presence  of  the  Comforter,  so  that  the 
Holy  Dove  shall  nestle  in  your  breast,  and 
although  you  be  small  and  of  no  reputation, 
void  of  influence,  genius,  or  natural  engaging- 
ness  of  manner,  your  life  shall  not  be  use- 
less ;  tJien  shall  you,  even  you,  "  teach  God's 
ways  to  the  wicked,  and  sinners  shall  be 
converted  unto  Him." — American  Church 
Review, 


Exodus  xxxii.  20.— Manv  years  ago,  being  io  a 
neighbouring;  dty,  where  tne  workiug-up  of  gold 
constitutes  the  cmef  employment,  I  2&Y1A  jpermis- 
sion  of  one  of  the  principal  masters  to  visit  his  work- 
shop. One  of  the  clerks  at  once  very  politely  placed 
himself  at  my  disposal.  We  could  hear  from  the 
office  the  anvil  resounding  with  the  blows  of  the 
hammer ;  but,  on  entering  the  workshop,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  of  metal  daz^ing  from  the  fur- 
nace, nor  the  bright  showers  of  splinters  which  would 
be  thro\ni  off  in  working— all  the  metal  in  process 
was  cM.  On  expressing  my  surprise  to  my  guide, 
he  said :  "  Quid  \s  always  worked  cold,  because  it 


crumbles  when  hot.  Show  this  gentleman,"  said  hcL 
calling  a  workman,  who  immediately  took  a  bar  ot 
gold,  and  placing  tne  end  of  it  in  the  fire,  stirred  the 
coal,  and  used  a  powerful  pair  of  bellows.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  drew  it  out  quite  hot ;  the  part  thus  pre- 
pared was  placed  on  the  anvil,  and  the  first  blow, 
although  moderate,  broke  it  off  Instantly  from  the 
bar.  A  few  more  blows  sufficed  to  break  it  into  in- 
numerable pieces,  the  splinters  of  which  ^read  all 
around.  Tnus,  while  iron,  silver,  platina,  become 
more  malleable  when  hot,  gold  is  an  exception,  and 
becomes  as  brittle  as  glass.— JAeo/of/icaZ  Mmwdy* 
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Azazel,  is  translated  ''scape-goat"  in  Lev. 
xvi.  7 — 10,  on  the  authority  of  Symmachus 
(antpj^ofuroc)  and  Aquila  (diroXeXv/ievoc). 
This  rendering  has  heen  defended  hy  Heine, 
Geddes,  Vater,  and  Bauer.     The  word  is 

thus  regarded  as  a  compound  of  H^  and  ^^ 

But  the  antithesis  in  ver.  8  to  Jehovah,  and 

in  ver.  10  to  "T^W,  forbids  this  rendering, 

whilst  the  translation,  ''Let  go  the  goat 
for  the  scape-goat,"  is  forced  in  ver.  26 
and  inadmissible  in  ver.  8.  Compelled 
to  reject  this  rendering,  others  (especially 
Arabic  Eabbins,  as  Fajumi,  Kalonymos 
Isaaki,  and,  among  modem  writers,  Bochart, 
Vatablus,  Deyling,  Carpzov,  Jahn,  &c.)  have 
considered  Azazel  as  the  name  of  the  place 
whither  the  goat  was  driven,  vi2.,  a  rough 
mountain  -  desert  (mons  altiis  et  proclivis, 
prceruptus),  which  lay,  according  to  Aben- 
ezra,  near  to  Sinai.  This  version,  however, 
also  does  violence  to  the  antithesis  in  ver.  8, 
and  involves  an  inadmissible  tautology  in 
ver.  10.  Besides,  the  idea  of  a  wilderness  is 
expressed  in  ver.  10  and  ver.  22  by  other 
words.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  Winer 
(Anschluss  an  Ewald's  krit.   Gram.,  243) 

derives  the  word  from  y^y  =  total  ptUting 

away  ;  in  which  he  is  supported  by  Paulus, 
Tholuck,  and  Babr.  But  this  explanation  is 
pressed  with  the  same  difficulties;  for  the 
antithesis  in  ver.  8  points  to  some  'personality 
opposed  to  Jehovah.  And  all  the  other  pas- 
sages readily  harmonize  with  this  view.  But 
if  Azazel  refers  to  a  personality,  it  must  be  a 
sptrUiial  and  evil  one;  and  the  etymology  of 
the  word  (whether  Gesenins  or  Ewald  be 
followed)  fairly  allows  this.  Hence,  with  Latin 
writers  Azazel  is  AverrunctiSf  and  with  Greek 
writerfl;^  'AXc^iicairoc,  or,  as  the  LXX.  aptly 
render  it,  'Airoro/iraioc*  That  the  LXX.  at 
one  time  (ver.  8  and  10)  use  the  concrete, 
and  at  another  (ver.  10  and  26)  the  abstract 
form  (ei(  dwoKo^xiiy,  eic  affair),  simply  be- 


trays their  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  import- 
of  the  word.  ^'^^  belongs  to  those  roots 
which  double  their  last  two  radical  letters 
(Ewald,  kr.  Gr.,  p.  242),  the  final  one,  for 
the  sake  of  euphony,  being  softened  into  a 
vowel  (Ewald,  Lehrb.,  §  158),  or  aspirated 
letter ;  hence  if  we  derive  it  from  the  Heb. 

^,  we  get  blfKry  for  Vtbw.     According  to 

its  etymological  form,  therefore,  it  is  not  an 
abstract,  but  a  cond'etename  (Gesen.  Lehrgeb. 
497,  24,  535,  &c.,  869  below;  Gramm.  §  83, 
23;  Ew.,  kr.  Gramm.,  242,  &c.).     But  if 
the  form  as  well  as  the  context  and  antithesis 
demand  a  concrete  conception,  Azazel  must 
mean  either  a  gJiost,  a  demon,  or  Satan.     It 
cannot  mean  a  ghx)sf,  (1)  because  there  are 
definite  words  for  this  idea  (Isa.  xxix.  4; 
xxxiv.  14 ;  Prov.  xxx.  15).     (2)  Ghosts  be- 
longed to  a  superstition  condenmed  by  the 
Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  27).     (3)  A 
single  such  spectre  does  not  form  a  suitable 
antithesis  to  Jehovah.    That  some  particular 
demoti  was  meant,  popularly  called  Azazel, 
was  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  Kabbina 
(Comp.  Spencer,  &c.,  legg.  Heb.  rit.  3,  8,  3 ; 
Amman,  Bibl.  Theol.  L,  360;  v.  Cdlln'Bihl 
Theol.  I.,  199 ;  Rosenmuller  on  Lev.  xvi.  8  ; 
Gesen,   Thes.  iL    10,    12;    Ewald,  Israel. 
Alterth.,  p.  370),  and  the  word  occurs  in  this 
sense  in  Enoch  viiL  1 ;  x.  12,  &c.    Demons, 
moreover,  were  supposed  to  have  their  abode 
in  dismal  forests  (Matt.  xiL  43 ;  Luke  xi. 
24).     But  it  neither  accords  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  nor  comports  with  the 
solemnity  of  this  transaction,  to  su|^se  that 
Azazel  was  merely  one  of  the  many  demons^ 
DTPyttf   whom  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 

and  subsequently,  sought  to  propitiate  (Lev. 
xvii.  7;  Deut.  xxxii.  17;  2  Chron.  xi.  15; 
Ps.  cvL  37).  It  seems,  therefore,  most  fully 
to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  the  case  to 
suppose  that  by  Azazel,  Satan  himself 
was  meant,  for  he  is  the  one  who  is  most 
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eniphaticnily  to  be  far  remOTed,  and  put  airay 
'with  loathing  (1  Kings  xxii  21 ;  Job  i.  7  ; 
ii.  2,  &0. ;  Zech.  iii.  1,  2 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  1). 
This  opinion,  trhich  tlie  eariy  Christians 
adopted,  does  not  imply  that  the  Israelites  of 
that  period  bad  clearly-developed  views  of 
the  nature  of  Satan.  But  we  may  assume 
that  their  subsequent  demonol<^  grew  out 
of  their  peculiar  system  of  leligion,  and  was 
not  an  exotic  implantation.  As  we  find 
therefore  that  the  doctrine  of  man's  iinmoi- 
tality  gradually  developed  from  very  early 
genuB  (Gen.  xv.  15;  xxv.  8;  xxxv.  29; 
zxxvii.  35 ;  xlix.  33),  so  we  may  assume 
that  the  original  conception  of  Azezel,  how- 
ever imperfect  it  may  have  been,  and  how- 
ever cei-tain  we  may  be  that  the  custom  of 
driving  a  ho-goat  into  the  wildomeBS  has  its 
analogy  in  ante-Mosaic  timoe,  and  however 
dimly  itmay  have  foreshadowed  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Satan,  forms  tlie  primitive  Israclitish 
germ  of  that  doctrine.  Although,  therefore, 
thia  part  of  the solemnitymay  have beenarelic 
of  more  ancient  religious  rites  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  brazen  Gerpent,  14'um.  xxi. ;  2  Kings 
xviii.  4,  which  Fhiloconsiders  an  emblem  of  the 
ou^poaivri  dktiUaKOc),  it  was  retained,  with 
suitable  modifications,  by  Moses,  at  God's 


command,  becaose  it  involved  an  element  of 
truth  which,  though  still  ia  a  great  measnre 
hidden,  should  in  dae  time  be  more  clearly 
revealed. — As  to  the  import  of  the  ceremony, 
it  may  have  eignifiod :  (1)  That  sina  could 
not  be  allowed  a  place  among  the  people  of 
the  Lord  (Lev.  xL  44).  (2)  That  the  dismal 
desert,  the  abode  of  all  impure  spirits,  'm  tbe 
proper  place  for  such  sins,  as  something  not 
originally  belonging  to  human  nature.  (3) 
That  Azozel,  the  abominable  one,  is  he  who 
sinned  from  the  beginning  (John  viii.  44), 
in  whom  sin  has  ils  fountain,  and  to  whom 
man  must  send  it  back  in  abhorrence  of  it, 
as  soon  as  a  solemn  atonement  has  been 
made.  (4)  That  he  who  does  not  participate 
in  that  atonement  is  not  released  from  sin, 
and  consequently  no  member  of  the  congre- 
gation of  God  (Lev.  xiiii.  27—30),  but  be- 
longs to  Azazel,  and  is  doomed  to  be  cast  out 
with  him  from  the  lace  of  the  earth.  The 
.ceremony  therefore  involves  no  offering  to 
Azazel,  and  consequently  does  not  conflict 
with  Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  on  the  contrary,  it  con- 
tributed to  exalt  the  only  real  atonement 
offered,  by  symbolizing  the  abominable  nature 
and  fearful  consequences  of  sin.  {S&eHeno^t 
Real  Encyelopcedia.) 
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{Continue  from  page  261.) 


VxR.  5.  And  there  were  dwelling  at 
JcTUBalem  Jews,  devont  men  out  of  every 
nation  tmder  heaven. — 0  how  wonderful  is 
tbe  faithfulness  of  our  God,  who,  even  amid 
tlie  most  severe  judgments  that  overtake  His 
disobedient  people,  prepares  a  pathway  for 
tlie  (io=in'I  wlii'h  ifl  unto  salvation!  The 
.lowirli  pijuplu  l];iil,  ill  accordance  with  the 
tbrealenings  of  Guil,  been  scattered  among 
all  nations  on  nccoiiitt  of  their  sins,  and  had 
thus  acquired  tin-  ri'spective  languages  of 
tlio.ac  nalioii.'t.  AikI  now  God  employs  these 
iiB  Iho  means  iui  I'ommnnicating  ilis  word 
and  the  great  3nlv:ilion  wrought  by  Christ, 
"^.afl  naUons.     lie  wlio  sureys  such  deeds 


with  the  eyo  of  faith  may  with  troth  ex- 
claim ;  "  I  remember  Thy  judgments  of  old, 
0  Lord;  and  I  comfort  myself"  (Ps,  cxix. 
52). — Apoet.  Past.  Often  when  an  indi^ 
vidual  undertakes  a  journey,  or  engages  in  a 
good  work,  the  blessing  of  God  is  added, 
and  conducts  him  to  the  way  of  salvation 
(see  uh.  viiL  27  f). — Star?ee.  Beroot  men. 
—In  those  who  are  truly  converted,  God 
begins  a  good  work  at  an  early  period,  and 
opens  the  way  for  tbe  operations  of  His 
grace. — Starke.  A  devout  epirii  U  prteioiu 
in  the  eye*  of  God:  I.  It  prompts  to  willjog 
and  continued  obedience  when  God  leads; 
IL  Its  reward  consists  in  atill  more  precious 
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gifts  of  Divine  grace. — "  Whosoever  hath,  to 
him  Bliall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundance"  (Matt.  xiii.  12).     "He  that  is 
faithful  in.  thativhich  is  least,  is  faithful  also 
in  much. "  (Luke  xvi.  10).     It  is  not  in  in- 
creasing stores  of  knowledge,  hut  in  true 
godliness  and  uprightness  of  spirit,  that  your 
real   advantages  consist.     Tlie  dispersion  of 
Israel  a  wonderful  lUusiration  of  the  Divine 
goveimment  of  the  world;  viewed,  I.  As  the 
merited  punishment  of  their  sins ;  IT.  As  an 
effectual  means  for  extending  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  God ;  III.  As  a  promising  indi- 
cation and  an  instrument  in  reference  to  the 
propagation  of  the  GospeL     The  judgments 
of   God  during  this  season  of  grace^  are  al- 
Tvays  channels  through  which  His  grace,  too, 
ahundantlj  flows. — In  God's  hand,  the  staff 
called  ''Bands''  may  at  any  time  he  con- 
verted into  the  staff  ''Beauty"   (Zech.  xi. 
7). — LecJder. 

Ver.   6.    How  when   this  was  noised 
abroad,  the  multitude  oame  together,  and 
were  confounded.— The  curiosity  of  men, 
manifested  alike  in  the  days  of  Christ  and 
tlie  apostles,  and  in  our  own,  must,  in  ac- 
cordance with    the   example   of   the    first 
Tvitnesses  of  our  Saviour,  he  so  employed  hy 
us  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.     Wherever  that  kingdom  comes 
in  reality,  or  is  preached  in  truth  and  purity, 
and  in  the  power  of  God,  the  previous  repose 
of    men  is  greatly  disturhed.      Even  the 
amazement  and  confusion  of  mind  which  the 
Gospel  produces,  when  it  comes  in  power, 
often  render  valuahle  services.    We  cannot, 
gn  the  other  hand,  regard  it  as  a  good  sign, 
-when  all  things  proceed  in  their  usual  quiet 
course,  and  when  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
produces  no  movement  among  men.  —  Ap. 
JPast.     The  instructive  fact  that  the  Father 
can  employ  even  the  curiosity  of  men  as  the 
means  of  conducting  souls  to  the  Son. — 
Zj€c7ilei\    The  advantages  possessed  hy  the 
Gospel,  as  compared  with  the  Law :  when 
the  law  was  given,  the  people  fled  (Heh.  xii. 
18  —  24;  £xod.  ch.  xix.) ;   here,  they  are 
drawn  together.  —  Starke.    Men  are  some- 
times conducted  to  the  way  of  salvation  hy 
an  alarm,  which  is  employed  as  the  means  of 
preparing  their  hearts. — Ibid,    Every  man 
neard  them  speak  in  his  own  language. 
Every  man  heard  the  glorious  deeds  of  God 
proclaimed  in  his  language.     Do  we,  wlio 
axe  ambassadors  of  Christ,  also  take  so  deep 


an  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  each 
individual  among  our  hearers  1  Or  do  we 
content  ourselves  with  making,  at  all  times, 
only  a  general  public  statement  of  the  truth? 
— Ap.  Fast. 

Ver.  7.  They  were  all  amazed  and 
marvelled. — Amazement  at  great  event?,  the 
means  through  which  at  times  God  makes 
known  His  salvation. — LecJder.  Amaze- 
ment or  wonder  may  indeed  prepare  the 
heart  for  receiving  a  deep  impression  from 
the  word  of  God ;  but  it  should  also  impel 
us,  as  the  intended  result,  to  praise  and 
adore  the  grace  and  truth  of  God. — ^Are  not 
all  these  which  speak  Galileans  ?  —  A 
faithful  witness  of  the  truth  may  easily 
endure  it,  when  others  look  down  on  him  as 
on  a  '*  Galilean."  Was  not  such  the  ex- 
perience of  David,  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  x.  10), 
and  even  of  our  Lord  Himself  (John  i.  46)  I 

Ver.  8 — 11.  How  hear  we  every  man 
in  our  own  tongue,  etc.  —  Luke  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
when  he  adopts  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  representatives  of  the  many  nations  now 
assembled  in  Jerusalem,  and  introduces  them 
as  speakers. — The  commemoration  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  Ood  was  not  unfamiliar 
to  Jewish  ears  (Ps.  Ixxi.  19).  But  no  ear 
had  ever  previously  heard  of  those  wonderful 
works  of  God  which  the  Holy  Ghost  on  this 
occasion  taught  the  hearts  and  lips  of  the 
disciples  to  praise.  The  language  of  the 
Jews  was  too  feeble  to  describe  their 
grandeur ;  it  needed  all  the  tongues  of  the 
world  to  publish  and  to  glorify  the  works  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. — Besser,  How 
gratefully  we  should  confess  the  goodness  of 
God  in  permitting  us  to  read  and  hear  the 
Gospel  in  our  own  native  language! — The 
wonderful  works  of  God,  viewed  as  the 
subject  of  which  the  Bible  chiefly  treats.— 
The  truth  that  the  Divine  gift  of  speech 
cannot  be  more  appropriately  applied,  than 
when  it  is  consecrated  to  God  and  to  the 
interests  of  His  kingdom. —  Le-chler.  The 
Hallelujah  of  the  world,  sung  hy  innumer" 
able  voices  to  the  honour  of  God :  the  hymn 
of  praise,  I.  Was  conmienced  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  creation,  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature;  U.  Was  commenced  anew  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  ; 
III.  Will  be  more  perfectly  continued  (but 
not  end)  on  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  kingdom  of  glory, 
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Ver.  12.  They  were  all  amazed,  etc. — 
Even  such  amazement  may  ultimately  con- 
duct men  to  salvation,  since  God  does  not 
begin  His  ivork  in  their  souls^  until  their 
reason  has  discovered  its  own  errors,  and 
•confesses  its  feebleness.  —  Starke,  Now 
when  the  question  dictated  by  wonder, 
<' What meaneth  thisl"  is  changed  into  the 
^question,  "  What  shall  I  do  1"  and  proceeds 
from  a  deeply  moved  and  penitent  heart,  the 
way  of  salvation  is  opened. — Leonh,  and  8p, 

Yer.  13.  Others  mocking  said,  etc. — 
Although  such  scoffing  is  one  of  the  most 
mournful  evidences  of  a  Satanic  opposition 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  teacher  of 
religious  truth  ia,  nevertheless,  not  excusable 
when  he  allows  it  to  arouse  his  indignation 
80  highly  that  he  casts  the  scoffer  altogether 
from  his  path,  or  even  by  scornful  words 
4md  pointed  reflections  exasperates  such 
persons  anew ;  they  are,  in  truth,  entitled  to 
our  pity.  He  should  therefore  endure  them 
with  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  persevere  in 
his  efforts  to  rescue  some  of  these  wretched 
men  from  destruction.  When  we  closely 
examine  the  scoffs  and  blasphemies  of  Satan, 
we  can  always  discover  from  them  that  such 
wonderful  works  of  God  overwhelm  him  with 
•confusion,  and  that  he  sometimes  emits  blas- 
phemies which  are  either  totally  devoid  of 
meaning,  or  else  self-contradictory,  as  ex- 
emplified here  in  the  words :  '<  They  are  full 
of  new  wine." — Ap.  Past,  "The  world 
loves  to  tarnish  shining  objects,  and  to  drag 
those  that  are  exalted  down  into  the  dust." 
— i8c/«7/er.  0  how  often  this  mocking  is 
only  the  veil  assumed  by  a  desperate  spirit ! 
The  strongest  convictions  of  the  truth  are 
frequently  produced  on  the  heart  of  such  a 
man :  he  well  knows  the  Divine  character  of 
the  Gospel  j  but  he  attempts  to  repress  his 
•convictions,  and  will  not  permit  them  to 
•come  to  the  light  of  day,  for  he  loves  dark- 
Jiess  rather  than  light ;  hence  he  endeavours 
to  escape  their  force  by  resorting  to  ridicule 
-and  jests. — L,  Hof acker.  How  shall  we 
secure  ourselves  from  taking  offence  at  holy 
4hings  in  consequence  of  erroneous  judgments  f 
L  By  carefuUy  maintaining  sentiments  of 
profound  reverence  in  our  souls,  with  respect 
to  God  and  Divine  things ;  II.  By  making 
ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
.sinfulness  of  man  in  our  own  case,  and  in 
the  case  of  others;  III.  By  constantly  re- 
jnembering  the  contradiction  and  opposition 


which  God's  works  have  encountered  among 
men,  even  from  the  beginning.  —  Leehler, 
The  Gospel,  to  some  the  savour  of  life  onto 
life,  to  others  the  savour  of  death  unto  death 
(2  Cor.  ii.  16). — Christ  is  still  set  in  onr 
day  for  the  fall  and  rising  agaia  of  many 
(Luke  ii.  34). — Ibid, 

The  significance  of  the  Pentecostal  gift. 
L  It  was  a  token  given  to  Israel;  IL  It 
was  a  prefiguration  of  Grod's  dealings  with 
the  Gentiles,  namely,  (a)  of  the  call  given  to 
all  nations ;  (5)  of  the  election  of  those  who 
seek  salvation ;  (c)  of  the  rejection  of  those 
who  scoff  at  the  wonderful  works  of  God ; 
III.  It  is  still  a  rich  source  of  hope,  con- 
solation, and  encouragement  for  all  tme 
Christians. — Earless,  The  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  disciples  of  the  Lord: 
I.  The  circumstances  which  necessarily  pid- 
ceded  such  an  event ;  II.  The  external  signs 
which  attended  it ;  III.  The  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  manifested  at  once  in  the  dis- 
ciples; IV.  The  impressions  made  on  the 
assembled  multitude.  —  Langbein,  The 
miracle  of  the  Pentecostal  gift:  L  In  the 
world  a  mystery  of  foolishness ;  (a)  "  What 
meaneth  thisl"  (h)  "They  are  full  of  new 
wine."  II.  In  Clmst,  a  mystery  unto  sal- 
vation; (a)  a  mystery — sudden;  invisible; 
wonderfid ;  (h)  in  Christ  made  manifest  unto 
salvation — made  manifest  (by  being  with 
one  accord  together ;  by  prayer ;  by  a  holy 
walk) — unto  salvation  (for  all  nations  and 
times).  —  C.  Beok  :  Horn,  Expert,  The 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  L  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted;  IL 
The  results  which  they  produce.  —  Kapf, 
The  Cliristian  Cliurch,  originally  founded 
by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  I. 
By  what  circumstances  was  the  way  for  this 
event  prepared?  (a)  Externally,  by  the 
fulfilment  of  an  appointed  time;  {b)  in- 
temally,  by  the  continuing  together  of  tho 
apostles  with  one  accord.  II.  What  cir- 
cumstances attended  the  event  itself)  (a) 
Externally,  wonderful  signs ;  {b)  internally, 
wonderful  influences.  lU.  Wliat  impreB- 
sions  did  the  multitude  receive  from  iti  (a) 
Externally,  the  effect  of  the  singular  char 
racter  of  the  testimony  of  the  disciples 
(mockery) ;  {b)  internally,  the  effect  of  tho 
truths  proclaimed  (confusion  of  mind).-' 
Lieco,  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghod, 
an  image  of  regeneration  (Homily).  !• 
Tho  praying  Church;  IL  The  sound  ftott 
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heaTen;   ni.  The  holy  flames;   IV.  The 
preaching  with  new  tongues. — Und.     The 
^confused  voices  of  the  world  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  hears  witness :  I.  "  Are  not  all  these 
Galileans)"    The  world  takes  offence  at  the 
persons  of  the  witnesses.     II.  *'  How  hear 
we  in  cor  own  tongue  T'     It  is  arrested  hy 
the  Toice  of  conscience  responding  to  the 
truth.     III.  "What  meaneth    this?"      It 
^ifitrnsts  the  issue  of  the  ways  of  God.     lY. 
"  They  are  full  of  new  wine."    It  mistakes 
the  Bource  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
— TTie  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  14).     I. 
The  disciples  of  the  Spirit  are  too  mean  in 
Lis  eyes  (ver.  7)  :  II.  The  Spirit's  witness  is 
too  mighty  for  him  (ver.  8 — 11);  III.  The 
Spirit's  purpose  is  too  lofty  for  him  (ver.  12) ; 
IV.  The  Spirit's  source  is  too  profound  for 
Lim  (ver.  13). — The  impressions  made  on  the 
individual  hy  Divine  things,  correspond  in 
their  character  to  the  actual  state  of  hie  mind 
<ind  heart:  I.  The  thoughtless  gaze  in  ig- 
norant wonder ;  the  reflecting,  with  adoring 
praise  j  II.  The  guilty  listen  with  confusion 


and  terror ;  the  justified^  with  holy  joy ;  IIL 
The  wicked  are  prompted  to  indulge  in 
foolish  mocking ;  earnest  enquirers  are  flUed 
with  holy  awe. — [Illustrations  of  the  Divine 
attrihutes,  derived  from  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  (love,  wisdom,  power,  truth, 
etc.). — Illustrations  of  the  future  hlessedness 
of  helievers,  derived  from  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  (personal  merit  not  the  cause ;  no 
hindrances  insurmountahle ;  suited  to  the 
nature  and  capacity  of  the  creature;  gives 
glory  toGrod,  etc). — The  continued  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church. — Tlie  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Qhost,  a  triumplmnt 
display  of  Divine  grace,  I.  In  its  original 
design ;  (a)  such  a  gift  could  not  have  been 
conceived  of  hy  man;  {h)  was,  therefore, 
unsought ;  (c)  and  totally  imdeserved.  II. 
Its  actual  occurrence ;  (a)  the  subjects  (dis- 
ciples) ;  (5)  witnesses ;  (c)  immediate  effects 
(Church  founded).  III.  Its  permanent 
results ;  (a)  preservation  of  Divine  truth  in 
the  Church ;  {h)  conversion  of  sinners ;  (c) 
sanctification,  etc.  —  Te.].  From  Lange, 
Scliafs  edition. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  GREAT  ENTERPRISE  BEGUN. 

The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God."— Jtf  ABK  i.  1. 

Out  of  the  three  opening  verses  of  this  chapter 
as  a  basis  or  text,  the  Evangelist  elaborates  this 
wonderful  discourse,  on  the  life  and  character 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Four  wonderful  facts  loom 
up  before  me  as  I  muse  upon  the  words — "  The 
beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Qirist,  the  Son 
of  God." 

I.  The  most  womderful period  in  the  epochs  of 
time— *^  The  heffinningofthe  Gospel,'*  When  did 
the  Gospel  begin  ?  In  order  to  reach  the  truth  of 
this  glorious  theme,  we  must  go  back  of  all  pro- 
phecies and  revelations,  and  trace  it  up  to  the 
infinite  Mind,  where  we  find  it  existing  in  the 
form  of  thought.  Indeed,  we  must  go  even  back 
of  this  thought  existence  and  find  the  true  "  be- 


ginning "  in  the  sprmpathetic,  loving  heart  of 
God.  Out  of  the  Divine  heart  came  the  thought- 
material,  out  of  which  the  whole  scheme  ulti- 
mately arose.  The  Gospel  had  a  practical  or 
efficacious  beginning  in  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ  This  is  the  "  beginning  "  to  which  the 
Evangelist  refers,  and  on  which  his  whole 
Gospel  is  based.  Here  the  Gospel  takes  the 
form  of  a  person.  The  infinite  thought  of  God 
is  thus  thrown  into  tangible  or  concrete  form, 
that  finite  man  might  understand,  draw  near 
and  appropriate  Divine  overtures.  This  glorious 
"beginning"  we  can  all  appreciate.  As  we  try 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  the  Divine  mind  and 
heart,  in  order  to  mid  the  ultimate  "  beginning 
of  the  Gospel,'*  we  are  lost  We  cannot  find  it, 
although,  like  many  a  treasure  too  deep  for  us, 
we  are  positive  it  is  there.  We  know  that  no 
place  but  the  heart  of  God  is  deep,  or  good. 
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or  big  enough  to  originate  and  contain  so  God- 
like and  precious  a  boon.  But  in  seeking  to 
know  the  how  and  the  why  of  the  Divine  coun- 
sels we  find  ourselves  interrogating  a  silence 
and  a  mystery  profound.  We  feel  that  the 
place  whereon  we  stand  is  holy,  but  the  sense 
of  the  abstract  and  mysterious  flings  over  us 
the  spell  of  silence  and  awe.  "  The  beginning  " 
at  Bethlehem  is  much  more  appreciated  and  on 
a  level  with  our  tliought  and  capacities.  Ab- 
stract thought,  in  proportion  to  its  scope  and 
sublimity,  fails  to  be  appreciated  or  understood. 
We  are  at  best  but  as  children  prattling  about 
the  affairs  of  nations  and  destiny.  We  need 
thought  materialized,  sharp  lines,  tangibilities, 
beginnings.  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  shaped  with  a  view  to  this  want 
or  weakness.  Here  the  Gospel  is  no  longer  a 
thought,  but  a  person.  Not  an  angel,  having 
little  or  nothing  with  us  in  common,  but  a  hu- 
man being  like  ourselves^  whose  every  look, 
word,  act,  and  tear  we  can  interpret,  because  our 
nature  is  the  same.  Surely  tnat  may  be  said 
to  be  tlie  most  wonderful  period  in  human  his- 
tory w^hen  the  Divine  Being  linked  Himself 
with  the  poverty  and  misery  of  our  race  for  the 
purposes  of  sympathy,  succour,  and  salvation. 
When  great  men  visit  distant  Lands,  their  ar- 
rival is  announced  by  the  booming  of  cannon 
or  the  enlivening  strains  of  martial  music,  and 
the  coming  together  of  the  people.  But  at  the 
incarnation  or  '*  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  wise  men  were  led  from  afar  by 
the  radiance  of  the  guiding  star,  created  and 
lighted,  I  presume,  for  the  occasion.  The  at- 
mosphere over  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  was 
shaken  b^  the  nistle  of  angelic  pinions,  and 
echoed  with  their  triumphant  song,  announcing 
the  wonderful  event.  "  Unto  3'ou  is  born  this 
day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord."  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  ; 
on  earth  peace."  This  marvellous  epoch  was 
marvellously  ushered  in. 

IL  The  most  wonderful  prodwAwn,  in  the 
whole  realm  0/ literature,  "  the  Gospel  0/ Jesus 
Christ.''  By  "the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ''  I 
mean  the  entire  Book,  the  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  the  New.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
too  current  and  popular  notions  in  regard  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  notion 
that  one  part  of  the  Bible  is  inspired,  another 
part  partially  inspired,  and  other  portions  not 
mspired  at  all,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  any 
true  idea  of  the  Bible  as  a  God-inspired  book. 
Such  notions  are  founded,  either  upon  an  ignor- 
ance which  never  grasped  the  scope  and  mean- 
ing of  the  record,  or  upon  a  hypothetical  infi- 
delity, which  would  by  gradual  and  insidious 
approaches  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
our  faith.  It  is  all  inspired  and  all  Gospel.  It 
is  the  Gospel  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Malachi,  just 
as  truly  as  it  is  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and 
Luke,  and  Paul.    Do  I  hear  somebody  ask  me : 


"How  do  you  know  that?"    I  know  it,  and 
shall  prove  it — 

1.  My  the  drift  and  meaning  of  all  Ike  Urn- 
guage  used  in  the  BiMe  when  speaking  of  its 
own  origin  and  authorship.  It  is  called  "  the 
Law,-"'  "  the  Testimonies,^  "  the  Word,''  « the 
lively  Oracles  of  God."  "  Thus  saUh  the  Lord:' 
is  the  preface  to  many  of  its  declarations.  It 
claims  to  report  in  many  instances  the  wry 
VK/rds  of  Jehovah  appearing  to  them  in  shadowy 
form  or  in  visions  or  the  night  In  other  cases, 
to  utter  the  very  words  which  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  Prophets  spake,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  the  words  of  "  Holy  men  of  old,  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
They  profess  to  be  in  part  the  very  words  of 
the  Son  of  God,  "  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake."  They  expressly  declare  further  that 
not  only  did  God  speak  in  times  past  to  the 
fathers  by  the  Prophets,  and  in  these  last  days 
by  His  Son,  but  also  that  the  same  general 
truths  were  repeated,  enlarged  upon,  and  en- 
forced by  Apostles  whom  God  attested  as 
speaking  for  Him  "  b^  signs  and  wonders,  and 
divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  give  such  declarations 
their  natural  and  proper  sense,  and  at  the  same 
time  accept  the  limitations  and  interpretations 
suggested  by  the  popular  rationalism  of  to-day. 
I  shall  prove  it — 

2.  Frwn  the  Unity  of  Idea  underlying  the 
entire  record.  Atoning  blood  typically  shed  in 
sacrifice  was  man's  medium  of  approach  to  God 
all  the  way  down  through  the  ages.  Vicarious 
blood  shed  for  sin  was  the  central  point  of  the 
Uieology  of  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Isaiah,  David,  Daniel,  and  Malachi, 
just  as  truly  as  it  was  that  of  John  and  Peter 
and  Paul,  who  declare  that  "  in  Him  we  have 
redemption  through  His  blood  "  and  "  His  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin . "  Then  if  we  look  at  their 
theology  as  expressed  in  worship  or  ritual  fonn, 
we  shall  find  it  the  same  from  first  to  last. 
Going  back  to  the  worship  of  Abel,  we  find  the 
sacrificial  lamb  was  the  peculiar  feature.  "Abel 
brought  the  firstlings  of  his  flock."  In  the- 
worship  of  Abraham,  two  thousand  years  later, 
it  is  still  the  same.  '  "  My  father,  behold,  here 
is  the  wood  and  the  fire,  but  where  is  the  lambf' 
In  the  worship  of  Moses,  four  hundred  years 
later,  it  is  still  the  blood  of  the  lamb  which 
causes  the  Angel  of  Death  to  pass  over,  and 
which  afterwards  figures  in  the  gorgeous  ritual 
of  the  Tabernacle.  Seven  hundred  years  later, 
in  the  worship  of  Isaiah,  it  is  still  the  "  lamb 
that  is  led  to  the  slaughter."  Another  seven 
hundred  years,  and  John  stands  on  the  brink  of 
the  Jordan,  and  seeing  Jesus  approach,  he  cries 
out :  "  Behold  tlie  Lamb  of  God."  And  after 
Jesus  had  been  sixty  years  as  our  Advocate  in 
heaven,  the  rapt  Apostle  of  Patmos  was  per- 
mitted to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  worship  above, 
when  the  same  central  point  of  attraction  ap- 
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peared,  '*  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  Throne/' 
aroand  whicli  a  great  multitude  which  no  man 
could  number,  were  gathering  in  adoration  and 
in  song,  "Worthy  ia  the  Lamb  that  was  sluin/' 
etc.  I  might  indefinitely  prolong  and  very 
mach  more  fully  illustrate  this  discussion,  but 
your  own  Bible  reading,  if  thorough  and  con- 
secutive, will  establish  you  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  all  Gospel,  and  that  the  Unity  of  Idea  under- 
lying the  whole  is  one  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dences of  the  fact. 

3.  From  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
it.  He  founded  His  teachings  upon  those  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  fully  endorsed  them, 
saying,  **•  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but 
to  fulfil ;  "  "  They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
let  them  hear  them  ; ''  '*  If  ye  believed  Moses, 
ye  would  have  believed  Me,  for  he  wrote  of 
Me  ;  '*  "  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, He  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the 
scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself,  say- 
ing, All  things  must  be  fulfilled  vmich  are  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  Me.** 
If,  tnen,  the  sayings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
are  not  inspired  and  Gospel,  how  can  we  regard 
those  of  Jesus  as  Divine  utterances  ?  We  are 
compelled  to  take  either  one  horn  or  the  other 
of  the  dilemma  —  there  is  no  middle  way. 
Either  the  Book  is  all  Gospel,  or  no  part  of  it  is 
GospeL  If  the  sayings  or  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets are  not  inspired,  then  neither  are  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus,  who  founded  His  teaching  upon 
theirs  and  fully  endorsed  them. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  won- 
derful production  in  the  world's  literature. 

1.  If  we  cofuider  the  age  of  the  Book. 
The  mortality  of  books  is  astonishing.  Thou- 
sands of  books  are  launched,  only  to  sink  into 
oblivion.  And  even  those  that  appear  to  have 
buoyancy  and  ballast,  how  soon  thev  become 
water-logged  and  worthless  I  How  few  books 
there  are,  praised  and  read  to-day,  that  were 
written  before  the  days  of  Luther  I  Forms  of 
thought  and  speech  are  constantly  changing, 
old  words  lose  their  significance,  and  new  ones 
take  their  places.  Taste  changes  as  civilization 
and  culture  advance.  New  light  is  focussed 
upon  well  nigh  every  subject,  so  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  literature  oi  former  centuries  is 
obsolete  and  worthless.  But  some  portions  of 
"the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ'*  were  written, 
perhaps  four  thousand  years  ago ;  the  latest 
portions  of  it  are  more  tiian  eighteen  hundred 
years  old.  But  instead  of  becoming  obsolete 
by  the  flight  of  centuries,  the  demand  for  it  is 
increasing  every  day.  Never  in  the  world*s 
history  has  the  demand  for  it  been  so  great  as 
now.  It  is  estimated  that  two  copies  of  this 
marvellous  book  are  published  every  minute, 
night  and  day,  the  year  round,  and  yet  the 
demand  is  greater  than  ^e  supply.  It  b  read 
and  revered  in  every  zone  of  earth,  and  in  well 
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nigh  every  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  its 
contents  ore  expounded  and  its  salvation  pub- 
lished by  the  heralds  of  the  cross.  Already  it 
has  been  translated  into  over  two  hundred 
languages,  and  judging  from  present  indications 
it  will  soon  pour  ite  streams  of  light  and  life 
through  the  channels  of  a  thousand  dialects. 
Under  its  inspiration  and  guidance,  the  world 
is  mapped  out  into  one  vast  missionary  diagram, 
and  ever3rwhere  the  moral  midnight  mantling 
the  nations  has  begun  to  struggle  with  the 
approaching  dawn.  Though  the  pronounced 
antagonist  of  the  spirit  of  every  age,  and  con- 
stantly at  war  with  human  opinions,  this  mys- 
terious record  has  not  only  held  its  ground  and 
rooted  itself  in  the  thought  and  afiections  of 
the  world,  but  has  made  constant  aggressions 
on  the  domains  both  of  ignorance  and  learned 
unbelief. 

2.  Because  of  the  ntimher  of  men  who  took 
part  in  its  authorship.  The  authorship  of  the 
bible  is  utterly  at  variance  with  human  methods 
of  doing  things.  If  a  painting  is  to  be  pro- 
duced, a  poem  written,  or  an  argument  made, 
we  say  let  one  person  do  it,  for  if  many  attempt 
to  contribute  me  whole  will  not  fit  together 
harmoniously  and  coalesce;  there  will  be  in- 
congruities, discrepancies,  contradictions.  But 
when  God  determined  to  publish  "  the  Gk)8pel 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  He  employed  not  one  man,  out 
thirty  or  forty.  These  men  were  of  diflEerent 
grades  of  culture  and  taste,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent countries  and  generations,  the  greater 
part  of  them  utter  strangers  to  each  other  ;  yet 
when  the  difEerent  parts  are  brought  together, 
they  coalesce  and  harmonize  in  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  their  teaching,  and  the  little  chrono- 
logical and  other  inaccuracies,  instead  of  in- 
validating the  record,  are  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  whole.  The 
Bible  becomes  more  wonderful  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  length  of  time  it  took  to  produce  it.  It 
took  well  nigh  as  many  hundred  years  to  write 
the  different  parts  of  the  Bible  as  have  elapsed 
since  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  Its  age^ 
the  number  of  men  who  took  part  in  writing  it, 
and  the  lenqth  of  time  it  took  to  complete  the 
work  prove  it  to  be  the  most  wonderful  book  in 
the  world's  literature.  "^  So  also  does — 

3.  The  scope  and  spirit  of  its  teaching.  The 
Bible  is  peerless  in  its  calm  historic  statement 
of  the  origin  of  things.  If  we  attempt,  through 
other  channels,  to  trace  the  present  order  of 
things  to  its  source,  we  can  get  backward  only 
some  three  thousand  years,  either  by  the  aid  of 
history  or  plausible  legend.  We  then  find 
ourselves  on  a  vast  historic  desert,  without 
track  or  trace  of  God  or  man.  Then  this 
mysterious  record  flings  its  fiery  pillar  over  the 
desert,  gliding  us  with  sight  A  Ararat,  where 
through  sin  the  race  is  depleted  to  one  &mily, 
and  onward  and  upward  to  the  very  birth-spot 
of  time :  "  In  the  neginning  God,"  etc.  Human 
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books  are  generally  shaped  by  the  spirit,  and 
give  utterance  to  the  opinions  of  the  ages  and 
countries  that  produced  them ;  but  the  Bible  is 
the  uncompromising  antagonist  of  the  spirit 
atid  practices  of  the  ages  and  countries  which 
gave  it  birth.'  Though  compassed  by  the 
obscurities  of  Egyptian  and  Ganaanitish  idola- 
try, hemmed  in  by  the  antagonism  of  Western 
Pantheism  and  Eastern  Polytheism,  it  neverthe- 
less taught  the  belief  in,  and  worship  of,  the  one 
true  and  living  God.  "  It  taught  salvation  by 
grace,  without  works,  just  when  and  where  the 
great  schools  of  the  world  were  glorying  in  the 
perfection  of  their  ethical  schemes  for  human 
regeneration.  It  taught  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  that  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor- 
tality, just  when  and  where  Socrates  and  Plato 
had  theorized  for  man  an  immortality  which 
excluded  the  mortal  body  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Epicurus  and  his  swinish  herd  were  grunting 
the  practical  degradation  of  both  soul  and  body 
on  the  other." 

4.  Because  of  Us  universal  adaptation,  "  All 
other  books  evince  an  adapteaness  to  one 
country  or  age,  as  Greek  Socrates,  Persian 
Zoroaster,  Roman  Cicero ;  but  the  Bible  is  the 
book  alike  of  every  country  and  every  age. 
Nay,  more — it  is  tlie  book  that  adapts  itself 
alike  to  every  phase  of  mind  in  every  state  and 

Seriod  of  individual  life,  from  the  young 
reams  of  the  nursery  and  the  heart-tlirobbings 
of  the  rudest  peasant,  up  to  the  profoundest 
convictions  of  the  philosopher  and  the  sublimest 
inspiration  of  the  poet."  * 

o.  Because  of  its  ^ects.  It  is  the  true  in- 
spiration of  all  social,  intellectual,  and  national 
greatness,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Christian  with  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
Its  lofty  code  of  ethical  teaching  elevates  and 
ennobles  woman,  is  a  sevenfold  shield  to  virtue, 
renders  sacred  the  institution  of  the  family,  and 
thus  lays  the  foundation  for  social  and  national 
purity  and  progress.  Under  its  light  and 
teaching  human  nature  becomes  ennobled,  dis- 
enthralled, and  inspired  for  a  career  of  investi- 
gation, development,  and  conquest  commensu- 
rate with  the  lofty  faculties  with  which  it  is 
endowed.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  tlie 
friend  and  herald  of  all  progress — intellectual, 
social,  scientific,  and  moral.  Wherever  the 
shriek  of  the  locomotive  is  heard,  or  electricity 
flies  burdened  with  the  thought  and  conception 
of  man — never  following,  but  always  in  advance 
— is  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  His 

Saths  straight."  But  the  effects  of  "the 
ospel  of  Jesus  Christ"  go  infinitely  further 
than  the  blessings  it  scatters  in  the  merely 
monward  relations  of  life.  These  are  secondary 
or  incidental  blessings  which  always  follow  in 

*  See  Robinson's  "Discourses  of  Redemption,*' 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  in  this  sermon. 


the  wake  of  the  Gospel  when  brought  in 
practical  contact  with  humanity,  just  as  "the 
sick  and  diseased  were  healed  by  the  shadow  of 
Peter  passing  by."  As  the  truth,  it  comes  to 
make  us  free  from  the  guilt  and  dominion  of 
sin.  It  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation ;  it 
aims  to  produce  a  right  state  of  thought  and 
feeling  m  man,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  al- 
lowed to  succeed  in  this,  it  will  banish  all  the 
wrongs  and  discordances  which  fret  and  ex- 
asperate the  world ;  its  point  of  contact  is  the 
heart,  out  of  which  proceeds  every  wrong 
which  curses  and  blights  the  race.  Correct  the 
heart  of  man,  and  you  correct  the  world.  The 
great  mission  of  tlie  Gospel,  however,  is  to  fit 
man  for  the  society  of  God  and  angels  and 
glorified  spirits  in  heaven ;  but  mortals  such  as 
we,  here  in  the  night  of  our  being,  are  not  able 
to  reach  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  such  a 
theme ;  we  must  wait  till  the  light  of  eternity 
scatters  the  darkness  of  time. 

III.  The  most  wonderful  being  that  ever 
existed  on  this  earth — '^  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God." — '^  Immamtelf  God  with  us.'' 
^  1.  The  most  wonderful  being.  If  we  con- 
sider the  number  and  minuteness  of  the  pro* 
phecies  announcing  His  advent,  mission,  and 
work.  As  we  compare  some  of  these  prophecies 
with  the  actual  facts  of  His  life  and  death,  they 
perfectly  astonish  us ;  they  appear  more  like 
matter-of-fact  history,  written  by  a  spectator 
of  the  scenes,  than  prophecies  of  events  yet 
hundreds  and  some  ox  them  thousands  of  yeani 
in  the  future.  There  was  scarcely  a  fact  con- 
nected with  the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  this  wonderful  being  that  was  not  fore- 
told by  prophecy  with  a  minuteness  and  an 
accuracy  which  only  unerring  wisdom  could 
» have  imparted. 

2.  Because  of  what  He  said  of  Himsdf.  He 
distinctly  declared  that  He  existed  before  He  was 
bom — even  before  Abraham.  "  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am."  In  the  matter  of  natural  birth  man 
is  utterly  without  choice  or  control,  nor  is  he  con- 
sulted as  to  his  coming",  whether  it  shall  be  now 
or  in  the  future,  this  place  or  that  But  Jesas 
Christ  declares  that  He  had  perfect  control  in 
all  these  matters — control  in  coming  and  con- 
trol in  staying.  "No  man  taketh  away  My 
life.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  again."  He  said  He  was  God. 
He  invited  all  to  come  to  Him  for  pardon  and 
eternal  life,  and  declared  if  they  did  not  come 
they  should  die  in  their  sins.  He  said  He  had 
power  to  call  to  His  aid  twelve  legions  of  angek, 
who  would  gladly  tender  Him  celestial  protection. 
He  said :  "  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  ; '  "  No  man  comeUi  unto  the  Fa- 
ther but  by  Me  ; "  "I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  tiiough  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  Me,  shall  never  die." 
The  being  who  makes  such  statements  incurs 
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^ave  responsibilities,  and  roust  be  ready  to  make 
g^ood  his  pretensions,  or  else  suffer  a  most 
humiliating  defeat.  In  a  word,  He  was  more 
than  man  or  the  most  blasphemous  impostor 
that  ever  lived. 

3.  Because  of  what  He  did.  He  did  works — 
and  only  works — of  self-sacrificing  benevolence. 
He  had  a  brother's  tears  for  the  sorrowing  and 
distressed,  a  word  of  hope  and  a  blessing  for 
the  unfortunate  and  erring ;  He  mingled  with 
£riends  and  relatives  in  the  innocent  festivities 
of  a  marriage  feast,  and  wept  with  sisters  be- 
side their  brother's  ^rave,  His  heart  in  each  case 
beating  in  unison  with  the  company ;  He  heal- 
ed all  manner  of  sickness  and  disease  among  the 
people,  raised  the  dead  and  cast  out  devils  by 
His  word ;  He  assumed  and  exerted  perfect 
oontrol  both  in  the  physical  and  moral  world. 
The  barren  fig-tree  withered  under  His  curse, 
and  the  angry  sea  cowered  at  His  rebuke,  and 
was  still.  At  His  command  devils  fled  in  terror 
from  their  possessions,  and  His  word  made  the 
blind,  the  paralytic,  and  the  leprous  whole.  He 
pardoned  the  sins  of  the  penitent  and  accepted 
the  homage  and  worship  due  only  to  God.  He 
foretold  the  time  and  manner  of  His  own  death 
and  resurrection,  and  made  an  appointment 
with  His  disciples  to  meet  them  in  Galilee  after 
the  latter  event.  He  declared  that  He  came  in- 
to the  world  on  purpose  to  suffer  and  die,  and 
that  unless  He  died  and  rose  again  the  whole 
race  must  perish.  He  died  praying  for  His 
murderers,  rose  with  the  offer  of  salvation  upon 
His  lips,  and  with  the  promise  of  another  Com- 
forter He  ascended  into  heaven.  Truly  never 
man  spake  or  acted  like  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God.  Wonderful  in  life,  wonderful  in  death, 
wonderful  all  the  way  through. 

4.  Because  of  what  He  was.  "  Great  is  the 
mystery."  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'*  Deity 
circumscribed  to  the  dimensions  of  a  man,  so 
that  the  finite  might  commune  with  and  under- 
stand tlie  Infinite.  He  was  not  only  a  man,  but 
a  man  in  the  lowliest  walks  of  life — *'  a  man  of 
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''  Inured  to  ]^verty  and  pain, 

A  suffennK  life  my  Saviour  led ; 
The  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  man. 
He  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 

The  light  of  the  universe  eclipsed,  and  shining 
in  darkness.  The  world's  first  gift  to  Him  was  a 
manger,  and  its  last  a  cross.  He  who  owned  the 
<iattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  was  hungry  ;  He 
who  held  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
as  a  dewdrop  in  the  cup  of  a  lily,  sat  weary  and 
thirsty,  wistfully  looking  into  Jacob's  well. 
**  His  Eternity  became  invested  with  time ;  His 
Omnipotence  put  on  frailty ;  His  Immensity 
became  subject  to  limitation;  the  Everlasting 
began  to  be  ;  the  Source  of  knowledge  leamea 
wisdom,  and  the  Fountain  of  life  expired  in 
death." 


IV.  The  most  wonderful  Being  in  heaven^ 
;*  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God:'  Not  that  He 
is  a  new-comer ;  He  was  at  home  in  heaven  be- 
fore man  or  angel  was  created.  The  wonder 
grows  out  of  His  history,  relationship,  and  work. 
He  has  a  history  of  Glory  and  Immortality  in 
heaven,  and  a  history  of  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ing on  earth.  There  He  was  worshipped  by  all 
holy  intelligences  and  dwelt  amid  the  undenved 
glories  of  His  God-head.  Here  he  was  poor 
and  persecuted,  and  spit  upon,  and  ultimately 
nailed  to  the  cross,  where  the  pale  king  of  ter- 
rors waved  his  sceptre  in  insulting  triumph  over 
Him  as  He  publicly  suffered  a  felon's  death. 
He  did  not  own  a  grave,  but  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  another.  But  He  rose  triumphantly, 
and  demonstrated  the  fact  by  appearing  as 
many  as  forty  times  after  Hie  resurrection,  after 
which  He  ascended  to  heaven,  taking  His  glori- 
fied humanity  with  Him.  There  He  appears 
in  the  unique  relationship  of  Brother  and  Re- 
deemer of  our  race,  and  Son  of  God — "  Head 
overall  things  to  the  Church."  "  For  He  must 
reign  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under  Hia 
feet."  Under  His  all-conquering  dominion 
every  enemy  shall  be  destroyed.  Even  death 
itself  shall  die,  "  and  that,  too,  when  immortal- 
ity is  young  and  its  heirs  have  just  commenced 
to  live."  Our  glorified  humanity  is  with  Him 
on  the  very  mrone  of  His  God-head.  Hia 
hands,  once  ridded  with  meritorious  scars,  now 
hold  liie  reins  of  universal  dominion.  The  old 
tribute  of  cherubic  and  angelic  homage  is  still 
paid,  while  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man 
can  immber, 

'*  Ascribe  theu:  conquest  to  the  Lamb, 
Their  triumph  to  His  death.'* 

Angels,  who  are  swift  to  do  His  bidding,  are 
sent  by  Him  to  this  world  "  to  minister  to  those 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  Heaven  would 
not  be  heaven  without  Him,  and  earth  would 
wither  into  despair  if  Ho  ceased  to  be.  "  Be- 
cause I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  Through  the 
wonderful  relationship  in  which  He  stands  to 
the  Divine  and  the  human,  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  see  man  made  God,  and  God  made  man. 
The  two  natures  unite,coalesce,  and  harmonize  so 
marvellously  that  they  are  essentially  constituent 
elements  of  the  one  person, "  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God."  Through  the  glorified  human 
lips  of  Jesus,  the  Divine  mandates  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  universe  are  now  uttered.  The  feet 
once  spiked  to  the  cross,  now  rest  upon  the 
throne.  Through  the  person  and  work  of  this 
wonderful  Being  redeemed  humanity  is  elevated 
to  the  very  throne  and  person  of  the  Deity,  and 
"  in  Him  the  tribes  of  Adam  boost  more  bless- 
ings than  their  father  lost."  "  He  ever  liyeth 
to  msie  intercession  for  us,"  to  spread  His  king- 
dom over  the  world,  to  gather  in  the  outcasts  and 
offer  salvation  to  all  the  tribes  of  our  sin-cursed 
race.     His  history,  relationship,  and  work  invest 
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Him  with  a  unique  and  undying  interest,  and 
constitute  Him  the  most  wonderful  Being  in 
heaven. 

T.  Kelly. 

Philadelphia, 


THE  RESULT  OF  FAITH. 

"And  from  thence  He  arose,  and  went  into  the 
borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,"  etc— Mark  "vii 
24-30. 

I.  The  Man  of  Sorrows. — Fleeing  from  the 
murderous  hate  of  the  Pharisees,  with  nowhere 
to  lay  His  head ;  cast  out  and  spurned  by  those 
for  whose  sake  He  took  our  flesh  upon  Him, 
and  whom  He  yearns  to  save  ;  He  turns  to  the 
Gentiles,  crosses  over  into  the  territories  of 
Tyre  and  Sid  on,  enters  into  a  house,  and  would 
have  no  man  know  it  because  His  hour  is  not 
yet  come. 

II.  The  incarnate  God. — "  He  could  not  bo 
hid.*'  Just  as  well  attempt  to  hide  the  sun 
under  a  bushel.  There  was  too  much  devil- 
possession,  want,  and  misery  abroad  to  admit 
of  His  being  hid.  His  compassionate  heart  and 
healing  virtue,  His  fame,  already  renowned 
through  that  region,  render  it  impossible. 

III.  The  suppliant  Gentile.  A  helpless, 
troubled,  anxious  woman,  nothing  apparently 
to  recommend  her,  but  everything  to  condemn 
both  herself  and  her  suit.  A  Greek  or  Gentile, 
and,  therefore,  not  one  of  the  favoured  people, 
not  one  of  **  the  children"  to  whom  first  the 
blessings  of  salvation  are  to  be  offered  ;  a 
Ganaanite  also,  and  hateful  as  a  descendant  of 
the  old,  hated  race.  But  she  is  full  of  maternal 
love  and  anguish,  she  is  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  those  around  her.  She  has  "  heard  of  Him," 
and  she  takes  note  of  what  she  hears  about 
Christ  and  turns  it  to  good  account.  Be  like 
her  I  She  acts,  she  comes  ;  she  comes  humbly, 
suppliantly,  yet  with  an  earnestness  that  will 
not  be  denied ;  she  presses  into  the  house,  falls 
in  self-abasement  at  Uis  feet,  and  beseeches  Him 
to  hear  her  petition.  She  does  not,  like  some 
Gentiles,  stand  up  in  bold  defiance  and  careless- 
ness before  God,  professing  to  ask  favours,  and 
beg  the  expulsion  of  an  unclean  spirit ;  while 
all  the  time  air,  voice,  appearance,  heart,  unani- 
mously indicate  that  there  is  no  realization  of 
their  own  woeful  state  or  of  Christ*s  exalted 
position,  no  real  desire  for  what  they  profess  to 
be  praying  for. 

IV.  The  trier  op  the  reins.  What  a  strange 
reception  this  woman,  in  anguish  of  soul,  humbly 
begging  a  favour  from  one  who  has  hitherto 
shown  Himself  a  compassionate  Redeemer,  meets 
with.  He  answers  not  a  word,  and  leaves  the 
house ;  she  follows,  crying  after  Him,  and  this 
onlv  calls  forth  what  seems  to  limit  His  mission 
and  cut  her  o£E,  as  an  alien,  from  its  benefits. 


He  tests  her  faith ;  does  not  quench,  but  in- 
crease it ;  uses  afiliction  as  a  means  of  makinn^ 
her  faith  bum  brighter,  and  employs  maternal 
love  to  fan  the  spiritual.  He  even  throws  at 
her  the  hard,  every-day  epithet  applied  by  the 
haughty  Jews  then  to  the  Gentiles  (as  by  the 
Mohammedans'  now  to  the  Christians),  whom 
they  despised;  and  seems  to  hint  that  she  is 
but  a  dog,  and  unworthy  to  receive  what  is 
only  intended  to  be  given  to  sons  and  daughters. 
The  gold,  though  rugged,  has  much  that  is  pure 
and  noble  in  it,  and  comes  forth  from  the  fire 
only  the  more  refined.  The  epithet  is  accepted, 
the  argument  is  turned  round  and  used,  not 
contra^  but  pro.  Yes  I  but  even  dogs  are 
allowed  to  pick  up  crumbs^  and  this  is  all  she 
asks.  Not  a  loaf  of  bread,  not  even  a  morsel, 
only  a  crumb  I  The  former  may  be  the  chil- 
dren's portion :  let  a  crumb  but  fall  to  the  dog, 
from  the  bountiful  table  of  her  God ;  one  little 
drop  from  the  overflowing  cup  of  His  healing 
love;  let  but  one  touch  of  the  hem  of  the 
garment  of  the  compassionate  High  Priest  be 
allowed.  Are  you  so  much  in  earnest  as  to 
triumph  over  difficulties  ?  Are  you  willing  to- 
abase  yourself  in  order  that  you  may  be  exalted  ? 
Do  you  feel  as  a  dog  in  His  eyes  who  cannot 
look  on  iniquity  but  with  abhorrence  ? 

V.  The  triumph  of  faith.  "  With  the  mouth 
(Rom.  X.  10)  confession  is  made  to  salvation. "^ 
L  "  For  this  saying  go  thy  way  1 "  "  The  devil 
is  gone  out."  These  words  are  enough;  no 
need  to  go  and  diagnose  the  patient,  chant  in- 
cantations, or  perform  exorcisms.  Full  of  faith, 
believing,  she  goes  at  once ;  she  finds  her  faith 
has  already  come  to  fruition ;  her  daughter  i» 
**  lying  on  her  bed,"  no  longer  thrown  on  the 
floor  raving  and  raging,  wallowing  and  foam- 
ing, but  lying  in  peace  and  quiet,  possessed  of 
the  calm  that  is  bom  of  Christ  alone.  "O 
woman  I  great  is  thy  faith ! "  What  a  testi- 
monial, and  from  what  a  source  I  Great,  indeed, 
because  she  was  in  earnest  and  would  not  be 
denied ;  because  she  knew  her  own  need,  and 
felt  the  Saviour's  ability  to  supply  her  need; 
because  she  recognizes  Him  as  at  once  her  Lord 
and  the  Son  of  David  jJMatt  xv.  22) ;  because 
she  trusts  to  no  merit  ox  her  own,  but  only  asks 
for  mercy ;  because  she  is  humble,  but  to  the 
point,  fervent  and  lastingly  so,  importunate. 

J  Compare  the  importunate  widow,  Uezekiah, 
ob,  Daniel,  Jonah,  Paul  and  Silas,  Elijah, 
BartimoBus, etc. )  Should  not  this  Gentile  heathen 
put  to  tlie  blush  many  of  us  Cliristians  ?  How 
little  sl)e  knew  intellectually,  compared  with 
what  we  do;  how  few  chances  of  hearing  of 
Christ  in  comparison  with  our  multitudinous 
ones ;  how  earnestly  she  surmounts  all  obstacles 
and  admits  of  no  rebuffs  1  What  a  g^rand  char- 
acter she  receives  from  the  Judge  ot  all  men  t 
How  happUy  she  returns,  successful,  to  her  for- 
merly wretched  and  demon-possessed  house » 
how  lovingly  she  gazes  upon  her  dearly-beloved 
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daughter,  saved  b}'  her  Lord  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  tears  and  prayers.  What  a 
different  future  now  awaits  that  young  life  so 
lately  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of  night  I 

VI.  Lessons.  1.  Suppliants  I  be  earnest,  be 
faithful,  be  importunate;  heed  not  the  con- 
tempt of  others,  even  if  tliey  be  those  you 
would  naturally  have  expected  better  things  of 
(cf.  the  disciples,  Matt.  xv.  23).  2.  Christians  I 
let  mothers  pray  for  their  daughters,  fathers 
for  their  sons,  each  one  for  friends  and  relatives, 
and  all  they  come  in  contact  ^vith.  Make  their 
case  your  own,  as  this  woman  did  her  daughter's. 
3.  Be  thankful  even  for  crumbs.  4.  Do  not 
despair,  even  if  Christ  may  for  some  time  seem 
not  to  answer  a  word.  Silence  is  not  denial,  it 
may  only  be  preparative  and  probationary ;  and 
He  who  could  cast  out  devils  then,  can  now. 
5,  Christ  disdains  no  one,  however  poor,  help- 
less, sunk  in  sin,  if  only  they  turn  to  Him  with 
true  penitent  heart  and  lively  faith.  (Compare 
the  Woman  at  the  Well,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Dying  Thief,  Saul  the  persecutor,  etc. ) 

R.  CONNELL,  M.A. 

JSt  Anne'Sf 
Hinds/ordf  Manchester, 


GOD  WITH  US. 

"  His  God  be  with  him.''— Ezba  i.  3. 

Notice — 

I.  The  pEvouT  wish  expressed  :  "  His  God 
be  with  him."  It  is  equivalent  to  our  **  good- 
bye," which  is  an  abbreviation  of  "God  be 
with  you.'*     The  wish  comprises  two  things : 

1.  Personal  relation  to  God.  "His  God." 
This  expression  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects  : 
— (1)  '*  His  God,"  as  opposed  to  tlie  gods  of 
the  heathen.  "  Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven," 
be  with  him.  He  is  tlie  only  living  and  true 
<Jod.  (2)  "  His  God,"  as  engaged  to  hhn  in 
covenant  relation.  God  had  condescended  to 
•enter  into  covenant  with  the  Israelites  ^Gen. 
xvii.  1 — 14 ;  Exod.  xix.  3—8 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  38 
—41 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  8).  And  in  the  gospel  He 
engages,  or  covenants,  to  forgive  and  save  all 
who  accept  Christ  by  faith,  to  receive  them  as 
His  people,  and  to  be  their  God.  Thus  our 
Lord  speaks :  **  My  Father,  and  your  Father ; 
My  God,  and  your  God"  (John  xx.  17).  All 
that  He  has,  and  all  that  He  is.  He  gives  to 
them  as  their  portion,  to  be  employed  for  their 
good.  ^  Without  any  presumption  the  true  be- 
liever in  Jesus  Christ  may  say  unto  the  great 
God,  "Mjr  God,  and  my  Father."  Martin 
Luther  said  that  the  sweetness  of  the  gospel 
•consisted  chiefly  in  its  pronouns ;  such  as  me,  my, 
thy,  etc.  My  Lord  and  my  God "  (John  xx. 
28) ;  "  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for 
me "  (GaL  iL  20) ;  "  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord " 
^Phil.  iii.  8).   It  is  the  assurance  of  our  personal 


interest  in  God,  through  Clirist  Je^us  our  Lord, 
that  makes  Him  so  unspeakably  precious  unto 
us. 

2.  Eealizationof  the  presence  of  God.  "His 
God  be  with  him.  He  is  everywhere  present, 
but  His  presence  is  realized  only  by  believing, 
loving,  and  reverent  spirits.  Such  spirits  feel 
Him  near ;  they  have  communion  with  Him, 
etc.  His  presence  is  a  guarantee  of  all  the 
help  and  blessing  which  we  need.  We  have 
all  things  in  Him.  But  in  uttering  this  wish 
in  respect  to  the  Jews,  Cyrus  probably  had  an 
eye  to  two  things  which  the  presence  of  God 
would  secure  to  them: — (1)  Guidance  and 
guardianship  on  their  long  journey.  In  the 
pilgrimage  of  life  we  have  infallible  direction 
and  inviolable  protection,  if  our  God  be  with 
us.  (2)  Success  in  their  great  undertaking. 
Having  the  Divine  presence  the  returning  exiles 
would  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
lay  before  them,  and  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  their  God.  The  presence  of  God  is 
the  pledge  of  the  success  and  triumph  of  His 
people. 

II.  The  kind  expression  of  this  wish. 
The  expression  of  this  wish  indicates  on  the 
part  of  Cyrus — 

1.  Reverence  towards  God.  He  does  not 
utter  these  words  thoughtlessly,  but  seriously. 
His  proclamation  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he 
entertained  reverent  and  exalted  views  of  tho 
Divine  Being.  In  our  kind  wishes  let  us  never 
use  the  Divine  Name  except  with  consideration 
and  veneration. 

2.  Kindness  towards  the  captives.  He  wished 
tliem  well,  and  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
wishes  by  practically  helping  them  in  their 
best  interests. 

Conclusion — 

1.  Do  we  sustain  this  personal  relation  to 
Godf 

2.  J)o  we  realize  the  blessed  jyresence  of  God? 

3.  Do  we  desire  that  others  also  may  realise 
His  ffradous  presence  f 

William  Jones. 
Harrold,  Bedford. 


PERSONAL  LABOUR  FOR  SOULS. 

*'  So  that  servant  came,  and  showed  his  lord  these 
things.  Then  the  master  of  the  house  being  angry 
said  to  his  servant,  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the 
poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the 
blind,"  etc.— Luke  xiv.  21—33. 

This  is  the  old  gospel  which  is  brought  to  us 
in  this  parable.  Many  who  hear  the  call  neglect 
it.  If  they  persist,  we  are  to  go  outside  tho 
family  and  Church  and  bring  Sie  unsaved  of 
other  classes  to  the  gospel  feast.  Personal 
labour  for  the  salvation   of  souls  is  the  one 
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lesson  of  the  text  for  us.  It  is  enforced  by 
arguments  drawn  from  Scripture,  philosophy, 
history,  and  experience. 

First. — Our  Master's  command  is  to  "  disciple 
all  nations."  Now,  I  yield  to  none  in  enthusi- 
asm for  foreign  missions ;  but  do  not  be  startled 
vfhen  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  an  imperative 
duty  for  you  at  your  very  doors.  More  than 
half  the  population  of  our  great  cities  are  not 
uniform  attendants  on  public  worship.  It  is 
easy  to  give  money  to  a  missionary  board,  but 
does  that  fulfil  the  command,  ^*Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  *'  ?  Again,  see 
how  this  work  is  related  to  the  very  life 
and  existence  of  the  Church.  Only  as  she 
keeps  close  to  humanity  itself,  and  labours 
to  lift  the  fallen,  can  the  Church  expect  God's 
blessing.  It  is  death  to  her  as  well  as  to  them 
to  ignore  this  responsibility.  Not  merely  for 
**the  upper  classes,"  as  the  wealthy  ond  titled 
call  themselves,  did  Christ  die.  No ;  but  "  He 
tasted  death  for  every  man."  His  best  friends 
liave  ever  been  among  the  poor.  He  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  lie  would  have  us 
imderstand  the  true  philosophy  of  the  gospel 
method,  namely,  working  personally  with  souls, 
and  working  from  the  bottom  up.  What  is 
the  testimony  of  history  ?  Not  from  Ccesar  to 
the  serf,  from  the  wise  and  mighty  down  to 
the  poor.  No  ;  it  was  the  complaint  urged 
against  primitive  Christianity  that  it  turned 
attention  to  the  lowest  ond  most  obscure.  It 
was  three  centuries  working  up  to  the  throne, 
and  then  when  the  Church  gained  civil  and 
secular  power  it  became  corrupt,  and  went  after 
the  gods  of  this  world.  Mediaeval  darkness  fell 
on  Europe.  Then  Luther  and  others  gave  the 
Bible  to  Germany,  and  in  later  days  Wesleyan- 
ism  was  bom  of  English  peasants  at  a  time 
"when,  according  to  a  prominent  churchman, 
Robert  Southey,  the  established  Church  had  lost 
religious  vitality.  Christ  began  in  a  manger. 
The  closer  we  keep  to  the  manger,  and  the  more 
we  resemble  Him  in  our  humility  and  in  our 
labour  for  the  lost,  the  more  of  success  shall  we 
have.  "  How  shall  we  gain  the  masses  ? '  *  *^  Go 
for  them  !  '*  was  Moody's  rough  but  sensible 
response.  Let  the  text  be  our  guide.  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  history,  and  experience  corroborate 
it.  There  is  a  vast  work  outside  our  ordinary 
Church  connection.  Those  whom  we  daily 
meet  in  business,  in  the  neighbourly  intimacies 
of  life,  or  in  circles  of  pleasure — many  of  them 
are  neglccters  of  God  and  His  worship.  Shall 
•we  let  them  die?  0  think,  ^AtnX*,  think  I  Think 
of  God's  love  for  them,  of  Christ's  death  for 
them,  of  their  peril ;  think  all  night,  if  need  be. 
Think  of  the  possibilities  of  blessedness  set  before 
each.  Yes,  that  ragged  urchin  may  be  a  seraph, 
and  that  fallen  woman  put  on  eternal  purity ! 
Our  Christianity  needs  to  be  more  abundant  in 
labour ;  our  prayers  need  feet !  Here  is  your 
iirork.    Go  to  the  field  as  does  the  bee  to  get 


treasure  for  the  hive ;  bring  in  tbe  chitrchle8& 
and  Ghristless.  It  is  the  work  c^  the  laity. 
Pastors  are  burdened  with  their  special  work 
in  the  pulpit,  the  study,  with  the  sick,  the  dyings 
and  dead.  This  is  your  work^  and  where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Let  me  sum  op,  as 
follows : 

1.  This  work  is  to  be  done  by  you,  or  the 
blood  of  souls  will  be  found  in  your  skirts. 

2.  You  have  facilities  for  doing  it.  Let  not 
religion,  therefore,  be  the  last  thing  on  3*our 
tongue,  in  what  is  called  "society/'  where 
people  chat  and  banquet  and  drop  no  word  in 
any  ear  to  prepare  for  eternity.  Remember  you 
must  give  account  for  your  opportunities,  for 
this  day,  for  all  days. 

3.  It  is  inhumanity  to  neglect  this  work^ 
really  more  so  than  it  would  be  to  suffer  the 
shipwrecked  to  drown,  or  those  exposed  to  other 
physical  peril  to  perish. 

4.  It  takes  but  little  time — an  hour  each  day, 
perhaps.  You  have  time  for  pleasure  and 
gossip,  0  woman  I  take  time  for  labour  among^ 
your  sex.  Go  to  Galvaiy  and  get  the  motive. 
So,  too,  my  brother  in  Christ,  you  have  your 
work  to  compel  men  to  come  in  to  this  feast,  not 
by  physical,  but  by  moral,  compulsion. 

5.  It  is  the  most  successful  kmd  of  work.  It 
builds  up  the  Simday-school,  the  prayer-meet- 
ing, and,  better  still,  it  builds  up  Christian 
character. 

6.  No  special  talents  are  needed.  But  a 
special  consecration  of  your  talents  is  needed. 
The  diversity  of  work  fits  to  the  varied  talents 
we  have,  as  one  cogwheel  works  into  another. 
But  only  the  gifts  that  are  on  the  altar  can  God 
use.  To  say  you  have  no  gifts,  no  time;  to 
settle  that  idea  in  your  mind  first,  and  then  seek 
excuses  to  prove  it,  is  but  playing  with  loaded 
dice.  Be  honest  with  yourselves  and  Christy 
I  once  knew  a  wonderfully  successful  winner 
of  souls.  Few  were  so  blessed.  Yet  he  coulcf 
not  speak  six  words  without  a  stuttering  an<f 
stammering  painful  to  hear.  Eveiybody  would 
have  said,  "He'd  better  keep  still;"  but  everjr- 
body  would  be  wrong.  The  love  of  Christ  will 
burn  up  the  chaff  of  your  excuses.  You  will 
love  to  sweat  and  bend  under  the  load  instead 
of  lolling  about,  the  kid-gloved  drones  of  the 
Church.  The  angel  was  terribly  in  earnest 
when  he  laid  hold  of  Lot  and  brought  him  out 
of  Sodom.  If  you  are  thus  roused,  then  your 
vigils  of  prayer  and  hand-to-hand  labour  for 
souls  will  prove  the  reality  of  your  Christian 
life. 

J.  L.  Peck,  D  D» 
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A  ^EW  HEART. 
"  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you." 

EZEKIEIi  XXXVL  26. 

No  problem,  whether  of  religion  or  philosophy, 
of  nature  or  revelation,  more  transcends  the 
power  of  human  reason  to  solve  than  that  of 
the  existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  world.  Its 
solution,  or  its  non-solution,  however,  can  have 
no  effect  in  modifying  the  fact,  either  by 
way  of  alleviation  or  aggravation  of  its  conse- 
quences of  wrong-doing  and  wretchedness 
among  those  who  are  constituted  to  be  govern- 
ed by  a  sense  of  moral  law  and  responsibility. 
The  fact  that  moral  evil  exists  is  a  fact,  and  it 
is  a  fact  with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  a 
hereditary  evil,  whose  virus  is  in  the  blood  of 
the  whole  human  race,  and  whose  curse  is  as 
wide-spread  as  humanity  itself.  By  what  law, 
or  rather  by  what  violation  of  law,  we  have 
been  made  subject  to  this  dire  calamity,  it  is 
not  needful  that  we  should  be  explicitly  in- 
formed, in  order  that  we  may  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  existing  fact,  and  to  any  pos- 
sible means  of  escape  from  it  which  may  pre- 
sent itself.  The  evil  is  upon  us,  and  it  is 
universal.  The  question  of  prime  importance 
to  us  is,  not  whence  nor  wherefore  had  this 
evil  its  origin,  but  how  may  we  be  saved  from 
it  ?  We  are  assured,  both  by  the  teachings  of 
reason  and  revelation,  tliat  it  exists  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Divine  will,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  moral  constitution  of  man  as  that  consti- 
tution originally  emanated  from  the  Divine 
Creator,  and  therefore  it  is  an  evil  against  which 
every  faculty  of  our  moral  being  should  revolt, 
and  from  which  it  should  be  the  first  and  chief 
ambition  of  our  lives  to  be  delivered. 

In  what  consists  the  nature  of  this  evil? 
What  is  its  essence  ?  In  nature,  it  subsists  in 
a  heart  not  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  law. 
In  essence,  it  is  a  moral  depravity ;  a  moral 
corruption ;  a  perversion  of  tne  understanding 
and  the  affections  in  regard  to  moral  truth  and 
duty;  a  discord  among  the  harmonies  of  our 
moral  being,  and  a  slavbh  subjection  to  the 
appetites  of  our  bestial  nature  in  opposition  to 
the  nobler  promptings  and  requirements  of  our 
higher,  our  godlike,  nature.  It  is  the  poison  of 
sin  in  the  fountain-source  of  human  imagina- 
tion, and  thought,  and  purpose,  and  word,  and 
deea.  It  is  sin  itself,  for  it  is  "  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  God,"  and  it  is  the  root 
whence  grows  the  entire  upas  tree  of  all  actual 
transgression  of  that  law — a  poisonous  root  of  a 
poisonous  tree  bearing  poisonous  fruit ;  the  root, 
the  tree,  the  fruit,  all — gin  as  it  appears  in  the 
sight  of  the  pure  and  holy  eyes  of  God,  and  as  it 
effects  man's  real  moral  character  and  condition. 
And  is  there  any  escape  from  this  evil  —  any 
remedy  for  it  on  man^s  behalf  ?  And  if  so,  in  what, 
^d  where,  and  how  may  it  be  obtained ?    "A 


new  heart  wiU  I  give  you."  God  makes  for  us 
a  way  of  escape;  God  provides  the  remedy, 
and  we  are  made  the  beneficiaries  of  it,  by 
God's  bestowal  upon  us  of  a  new  heart.  Who- 
ever becomes  a  recipient  of  this  gift  from  God 
of  a  new  heart,  is  thereby  saved  from  the 
power  and  curse  of  this  deplorable  moral  evil 
— sin.  This  gift,  bestowed  upon  the  Israelites 
after  their  return  from  their  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, brought  them  back  to  the  obedience  of 
God's  law,  and  endowed  them  with  a  right 
spirit,  and  was  effective  to  cleanse  them  from 
all  their  moral  uncleanness,  so  that  they  were 
thus  restored  to  the  Divine  favour,  and  were  once 
more  constituted  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
zealous  of  good  works,  and  a  witness  for  God 
before  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  promise, 
of  which  the  text  forms  a  part,  was  fulfilled  on 
behalf  of  the  repenting  Israelites,  but  not  till 
they  inquired  of  the  Lord  concerning  it,  or  had 
sought  its  fulfilment  in  answer  to  believing  and 
importunate  prayer.  Under  the  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation  the  same  renovation  of  heart 
is  necessary  as  under  thot  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Let  us,  then,  consider — 

I.  This  gift  of  God,  a  new  heart. 

II.  How  God  bestows  it. 

III.  How  it  manifests  itself  in  the  lifb 

AND  CHARACTEB  OF  ITS  BECIPIENT. 

I.  This  gift  of  God,  a  new  heart.  A 
new  heart  contrasts  with  the  old.  The  old 
heart  is  alienated  from  God ;  the  new  heart 
cleaves  to  God  with  supreme  affection  of  love. 
The  old  heart  is  sold  under  sin  ;  the  new  heart 
is  redeemed  from  all  iniquity.  The  old  heart 
is  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief ;  the  new  heart 
trusts  and  delights  in  God,  and  in  His  holy 
word  and  law.  The  old  heart  is  a  heart  of 
stone  hardened  dgainst  the  tender  appeals  of 
God's  mercy  and  truth;  the  new  heart  is  a 
heart  of  flesh,  susceptible  to  every  hallowing 
influence.  The  old  heart  is  the  heart  of  the 
old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  deceit- 
ful lusts  ;  the  new  heart  is  the  heart  of  the 
new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness.  The  imaginations 
and  thoughts  of  the  old  heart  are  evil,  and  only 
evil,  and  that  continually ;  those  of  the  new 
heart  are  good,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  ele- 
vating— are  imaginations  and  thoughts  which 
follow  after  deeds  of  piety  toward  God  and 
benevolence  toword  man.  The  old  heart  is 
accompanied  by  camal-mindedness,  which  is 
death  ;  the  new  heart  by  spiritual-mindedness, 
which  is  life  and  peace. 

II.  How  DOES  God  bestow  this  gift? 
Every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights  and  mercies,  but  the 
greatest  and  best  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts 
which  God  bestows  upon  man  is  this  of  a  new 
heart,  for  it  includes  every  other  good  and  per- 
fect gift,  concomitant  with  it  and  consequent 
upon  it.    God  gives  this  new  heart,  not  by 
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destroying  the  freedom  of  human  will  and 
agency,  but  by  emancipating  it  from  every  con- 
dition of  slavery.  By  the  unspeakable  gift  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  die  for  our  sins,  by  the 
influence  and  agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  en- 
lightening us  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
renewing  our  wills,  and  regenerating  our 
natures,  and  by  His  blessing  upon  the  means 
of  grace  which  He  has  appointed,  Qod  con- 
fers this  gift  of  a  new  heart  upon  all  those  who 
believe  in  Jesus,  and  who  walk  by  the  Spirit, 
according  to  revealed  truth,  in  the  use  oi  the 
appointed  means  of  grace,  and  in  obedience  to 
God's  law.  Of  the  means  of  grace  concerned^ 
prayer  is  pre-eminent.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God :  I  will  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the 
house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them."  It  is 
bestowed  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith. 

III.  How  DOES  THE  NEW  HEABT  MANIFEST 
ITSELF    IN    THE    LIFE    AND    GBABACTEB    OF    ITS 

BECIFIBNT?  It  effects  an  entire  change  in 
them.  There  are  new  objects  of  life  and  new 
attributes  of  character  consequent  upon  the 
desires,  affections,  and  purposes  of  a  new  heart. 
He  who  is  thus  changed  is  created  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus.  He  is  a  new  man ;  old  things  to 
him  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  have 
become  new.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  a  new 
heart  his  mouth  speaketh,  and  according  as  he 
purposeth  in  his  new  heart,  so  is  he. 

Such  a  one — ^he  who  has  received  this  Di- 
vinely-bestowed gift — is  a  Christian  indeed. 
The  same  mind  is  in  him  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus.  For  him  to  live  is  Christ.  His  life  is 
a  continual  proof  and  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  gospel  to  save,  and  his  character  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  purity  of  thought,  sim- 

Slicity  and  integrity  of  purpose,  kindliness  of 
emeanour,  beneficence  of  d(;eds,  and  faithful- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  toward 
God  and  man.  He  can  say,  "Be  ye  followers 
of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ. ' 

W.  T.  FiNDLEY,  D.D. 


THE  DIVINE  LAW  IN  THE  HEART. 

"The  law  of  his  God  is  m  his  heart.*' 
Psalm  xxxvii.  31. 

This  declaration  may  be  taken  in  more  ways 
than  one.  For  instance,  when  we  say,  con- 
cerning a  man,  that  "  the  law  of  God  is  in  his 
heart,"  we  may  imply  that  he  keeps  the  Divine 
requirements  in  constant  remembrance.  Among 
all  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  these  require- 
ments stand  first  The  Divine  is  not  consigned 
to  some  obscure  corner  of  his  being,  where  it 
can  have  no  bearing  upon  his  every-day  life. 
He  does  not  assume  its  sanctions  merely  with 
his  Sunday  clothes.  He  remembers  it  in  all  the 
places  and  scenes  of  active  life.  He  applies 
it  most  vigorously  exactly  where  it  is  most 


needed.    It  is  not  merely  at  his  tongue^  end, 
it  is  '*  in  his  heart." 

This  may  likewise  mean  that  the  law  of  God 
is  with  him  a  matter  of  affection.  It  is  not 
merely  in  his  head,  but  in  his  hearty  becaoee 
he  loves  it.  He  sees  and  feels  it  to  be  intrin- 
sically good.  It  is  more  to  him  than  a  precise 
and  arbitrary  rule  of  action.  He  recognizes  it 
not  merely  as  written  on  tables  of  stone,  but 
he  feels  it  written  on  the  table  of  hk  heait 
He  feels  that  its  demands  are  merciful  as  well 
as  just,  and  that  its  service  is  genuine  freedom. 
Therefore,  he  not  merely  attends  to  it  with  his 
head,  as  a  matter  of  wise  policy,  but  spontane- 
ously. He  does  not  yield  a  mere  slavish  con-^ 
f  ormity.  He  rejoices  in  its  absolute  excellence.^ 
It  is  ihe  law  of  his  God,  and  it  "is  in  bis 
heart." 

But  while  the  words  of  the  text  may  be  ac- 
cepted with  these  specific  meanings,  we  should 
view  them  in  a  more  comprehensive  interpret- 
ation. This  law  of  God  which  the  righteous 
man  keeps  in  perpetual  reverence,  is  the  sub- 
stantial element  of  his  very  being.  It  lives  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

1.  One  marked  characteristic  of  this  is,  that 
it  inspires  him  with  the  power  of  an  unlimited 
ideal.  A  high  ideal  is  the  spring  of  social 
progress  and  public  enterprise.  The  heart  that 
beats  with  no  aspiration  to  something  higher, 
is  in  a  hopeless  state.  The  mind,  with  no  ^nd 
ideal  before  it,  never  can  rise,  and  is  practically 
dead.  But  when  a  roan  is  in  the  state  described 
in  the  text,  he  cannot  be  without  the  grandest 
and  most  inspiring  ideal.  ''  The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul;"  which 
would  not  be  the  case  wittiout  such  an  ideal. 
Who  can  calculate  the  soul's  capabilities,  and 
the  mighty  sweep  of  its  orbit  ?  It  sees  in  Christ 
the  highest  example  of  excellence,  and  it  goes 
on  becoming  more  and  more  like  Him,  without 
ever  arriving  at  a  point  beyond  which  it  cannot 

Eass.  The  Christian  goes  on  and  on,  gradually 
ecoming  changed  into  Christ's  glorious  image. 
This  course,  imder  the  inspiring  influence  of 
this  ideal,  is  one  of  constant  moral  achievement 
Such  a  man  does  not  conform  to  the  world,  hot, 
in  an  important  sense,  makes  the  world  con- 
form to  him.  The  highest  power  works  out 
from  an  ideal.  A  we&  man  is  worked  upon 
from  without,  and  thus  his  soul  is  shaped  into 
a  weak  and  mean  conformity.  The  man  under 
the  influence  of  this  ideal  is  tlie  truly  practical 
man,  his  course  of  conduct  being  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  being  and  adapted  to  thedesixed 
end.  Christ  is  formed  in  him  the  hope  of 
glory. 

2.  This  develops  the  individuality  of  a  roan. 
Sensualism  destroys  individuality.  The  drunk- 
ard, in  more  senses  than  one,  throws  himself 
away.  He  unman's  himself.  His  will  is  de- 
stroyed and  reason  detlironed,  and  thus  he 
becomes  a  mere  passive  creature,  his  essential 
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Individuality  being  gone.  But  the  man  described 
in  the  text  acts  under  a  constant  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. He  feels  that  he  must  act  himself 
and  must  stand  or  fall  for  himself.  He  knows 
that  an  act  can  only  be  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidualy  and  that  he  must  obey  the  law  himself, 
or  there  will  be  no  obedience  so  far  as  he  is 
<^oncemed. 

3.  The  life  of  such  a  man  is  positive.  He 
does  not  try  to  see  how  near  he  can  go  to  the 
«dge  of  the  precipice  of  wrong  without  falling 
over.  But  he  goes  on.  He  has  a  filial  love 
that  inclines  him  in  a  positive  way  to  his 
heavenly  Father.  Much  stress  is  sometimes  laid 
on  what  may  be  called  antecedent  sin,  and 
men's  present  weakness  often  arises  from  their 
former  voluntary  course  of  life.  But  tlie  mon 
in  whose  heart  is  the  law  of  God,  has  his  powers 
all  in  activity  in  the  right  direction,  and  thus 
his  character  is  positive  —  his  life  is  truly  a 
snccess. 

4.  Harmony  of  thought  and  word.  The 
'words  are  the  direct  expressions  of  the  thoughts, 
because  these  are  vivified  bv  the  heart's  warm 
emotion.  The  law  in  the  life  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  memory.  Paul  truly  says:  **The 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  hath  saved  me  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death."  The  heart  in  an  import- 
ant eetse  is  the  man — it  is  the  mainspring  of 
action,  and  gives  not  only  efficiency,  but  har- 
mony. 

E.  H.  Chopin,  D.D. 


GOING  HENCE. 

"  Arise,  let  us  go  hence."— John  xiv.  31. 

Suppose  we  have  before  us  two  specimens  of 
ore,  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  an  examination. 
One,  however,  is  much  more  massive  than  the 
other.  It  is  of  a  porous  nature,  and  found  in  a 
different  stratum  of  the  earth.  The  structure 
of  tiie  other  is  much  more  compact  and  of  a 
different  nature.  After  much  careful  analysis 
we  ascertidn  that  the  smaller  ore  is  the  heavier 
and  the  more  valuable — bulk  does  not  decide 
intrinsic  value.  A  single  drop  of  water  may  be 
expanded  into  a  bubble  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Some  modern  writers  bury  their 
thoughts  in  a  grave  of  words,  so  that  it  requires 
a  powerful  mind  and  a  persevering  spirit  to 
resurrect  them.  The  longest  verse  in  the  Bible 
may  not  contain  the  greatest  truth.  A  view  of 
a  city  from  a  certain  point,  though  but  small, 
might  possibly  contain  more  than  a  much  larger 
Tiew  from  a  different  position.  This  text  of 
Scripture  may  seem,  to  some,  to  be  empty 
words,  or  too  few  in  number  to  contain  a  great 
truth.  But  come  with  me  and  stand  where  the 
Saviour  stood  when  these  words  fell  from  His 
Hps,  and  you  will  see  them  teem  with  the 
Borrows  of  earth  and  liie  felicities  of  heaven. 


Let  us  view,  with  the  purity  and  penetration  of 
His  eye,  the  whole  scenery  which  they  describe. 
The  last  illustrious  chapter  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  is  now  about  to  oe  completed.  Every 
stipulation  of  the  covenant  must  be  ratified,  and 
it  IS  to  be  finally  sealed  with  His  own  precious 
blood.  He  requires  to  be  a  suffering  Saviour 
to  be  the  promised  Messiah.  Thirty-three  years 
of  sorrow  was  His  allotted  time  to  sojourn  with 
men.  He  had,  in  prospect,  a  conflict  with  men 
and  the  powers  of  darkness.  Satan  could  not 
take  His  life  away  from  Him,  but  yet,  for  all, 
He  must  die.  He  asks  the  testimony  of  heaven 
and  the  sympathy  of  earth.  The  cloud  of  sor- 
row begins  to  grow  heavier  and  darker.  The 
vicissitudes  of  life  become  more  oppressive  to 
the  spirit.  Oh  what  a  terrible  future!  The 
heavens  seem  to  be  bending  with  anger.  Does 
the 'Saviour  flee  from  the  impending  stonn? 
Once,  He  rebuked  the  winds  and  stilled  the 
angry  waves  of  blue  Galilee.  He  complies  with 
the  will  of  His  Father.  He  seems  to  say,  I 
desire  not  to  miss  it.  I  will  wade  that  tide  of 
suffering  which  has  been  increasing  in  volume 
for  thirty-three  years.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence 
to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

GoiNQ  HENCE. — I.  In  the  first  place,  I  remark 
that  Christ's  death  was  an  act  of  voluntary 
obedience :  "  Let  us  go." 

II.  Notice,  secondly,  that  our  communion 
with  God  is  not  uniform  in  this  world.  Theso 
words  were  uttered  at  the  close  of  the  Lord's 
Supijer,  and  imply  a  movement  from  it.  Every 
day  is  not  a  marriage-day.  Paul  is  not  always 
in  the  third  heavens.  The  angel  did  not  abide. 
Samuel  did  not  hear  from  God  every  night. 

III.  Lastly,  these  words  teach  us  to  diink  of, 
and  speak  much  about,  leaving  earthly  things. 
"  Arise,  let  us  go  hence." 

M.  C.  Camebon,  B.D. 


CHRISTIAN  SELF-SACRIFICE. 

"  Seeketh  not  her  own."— 1  Cob.  xiii.  6. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Not  that  a  man 
is  not  to  seek  his  own  welfare,  avoid  pain  and 
peril,  and  desire  good,  physical  ana  moral. 
What  is  it? 

I.  Love  seeketh  not  heb  own.  (1)  To  the 
injury  of  others.  Tliat  is  selfishness.  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  her  neighbour.  (2)  Love 
seeketh  not  her  own,  regardless  of  the  welfare 
of  others.  We  are  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  even  blessing  those  who  curse  us. 
(3)  Self-sacrifice  is  involved.  A  mother  shows 
it,  for  her  children's  sake.  Paul  wos  willing 
to  be  accursed  "  after  the  manner  of  Christ,"  to 
save  his  kinsmen.  Christ,  for  our  sokes,  be- 
came poor.  (4)  In  efforts  for  the  good  of 
others.  Love  seeketh  not  her  own,  as  iSie  great 
end  of  life  and  action.    This  is  not  the  central 
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mainspring— self- worship  or  tlie  credit  which 
may  be  gained  of  men. 

II.  What  does  love  seek?  1.  The  glory 
of  God.  This  is  a  privilege,  a  gratification, 
and  not  a  dreaded  task.  2.  The  welfare  of 
others.  Charity  begins,  but  does  not  end,  at 
home.  3.  The  welfare  of  Christ's  Church  and 
cause.  To  this  ultimate  end  will  many  ques- 
tions of  life  and  action  be  referred,  rather  than 
to  self-interest. 

III.  What  does  love  gain  ?  1.  Her  own  true 
honour.  Christ,  who  "emptied  Himself,"  re- 
ceives now  the  adoration  of  the  Chm-ch  in  earth 
and  heaven.  We,  too,  if  we  illustrate  unselfish 
love,  shall  at  last  hear  the  Eling  say  to  us, 
"Come,  ye  blessed."  2.  Her  own  highest 
blessedness.  ''  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  There  is  joy  in  love,  in  self-sacri- 
fice. The  more  of  self-forgetf ulness,  the  more 
of  blessedness.  3.  Her  nighest  usefulness. 
Unselfish  love  is  the  mightiest  of  moral  forces. 
Example  is  powerful,  but  behind  that  is  the 
subtle  power  of  character.  This  is  the  highest 
power  of  the  preacher.  The  same  mind  which 
IS  in  Jesus  should  be  in  us,  breathing  in  every 
line  and  utterance  and  act.  Looking  at  Him, 
we  are  ashamed  to  complain.  Then  will  we  be 
thankful  that  we  may  know  the  fellowship  of 
His  sufferings.  Hardships  will  not  fret  us. 
Pain  will  not  get  the  better  of  patience.  The 
unreasonableness  of  men,  their  injustice  and 
cruelty  to  us,  will  not  quench  our  love  or  silence 
our  prayers  for  them.  When  ready  to  shrink 
from  toil  and  suffering,  privations  and  hard- 
ships, hear  the  words,  ringing  their  tones  of 
rebuke,  *'Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus." 

W.  W.  WOODWORTH. 
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IDOLATBY  FORBIDDEN. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me,"  etc] 
Exodus  xx.  1—6. 

This  embraces:  1.  The  preface  to  the  ten  com- 
mandments. 2.  The  whole  body  of  the  first 
and  the  second  of  the  ten  commandments.  The 
parties  to  this  sublime  transaction  are :  (1)  The 
Almighty  God  upon  the  one  side,  and  (2)  The 
whole  human  race  upon  the  other.  The  work 
done  is,  the  formulating  and  delivery  by  the 
Almighty  of  a  law  for  the  government  of  our 
race.  The  subject-matter  of  that  law  is,  the 
conduct  and  benaviour  of  our  race  toward  Him 
who  is  the  Au^ior  of  the  law.  Now, 
I.  What  is  the  fundamental,  under-ltinq 

PRINCIPLE,  the  basis  OF    THIS  LAW?      This    IS 

furnished  in  the  preface  to  the  law.  1.  The 
existence  and  character  of  God :  "  I  am  the 
Lord  " — ^the  only  true  and  living  God.  2.  The 
relationship  He  bears  to  us :  "I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God."    All  that  He  is  and  all  that  He  has, 


He  is  and  has  with  reference  to  us*  3.  The 
benefits  and  blessings  He  bestows  upon  us: 
"  I  am  the  Lard  thy  God  which  broug/U"  etc. 
Primary  reference  to  the  disenthralment  of  the 
Jews  from  Egyptian  bondage,  but  secondary  to 
ours  from  sin ;  and  so  He  says :  "  Thus  by  My 
existence  and  character,  and  by  My  relationship 
to  you  (Creator,  etc.),  and  by  My  benefits 
bestowed  (enumerate):  by  all  these  fixed,  eternal 
facts,  and  these  high  and  holy  claims,  do  I  make 
these  requirements  of  you." 

II.    The    REQUIREMENTS    OF     THE     LAW.       1. 

Directly,  abstinence  from  idol  w^orship.  2.  In- 
directly, the  worship  of  the  true  God.  This 
law  is  in  the  negative  form.  It  is  rather  a 
prohibition  than  a  precept.  Exclude  idolatiy, 
and,  since  man  will  worship,  he  will  turn  to  the 
true  God,  whose  attributes  are  here  described. 
But  what  is  idolatry?  It  is  not  confined  to 
outward  acts  or  formal  devotion  to  visible  and 
tangible  images.  Whatever  we  love  best,  and 
bestow  most  of  our  time  and  exertion  in  behalf 
of,  is  our  deity,  and,  if  that  object  be  anything 
less  than  the  true  God,  it  is  our  idol,  and  we 
are  idolaters. 

Some  of  us  may  worship:  1.  Wealth.  2. 
Pleasure.  3.  Friends.  4.  Honours,  etc.  All 
these,  and  all  else,  save  the  one  only  trae 
and  living  God,  are  forbidden  in  this  sublime 
and  awful  prohibition,  and  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience will  surely  be  visited  upon  our  own 
heads,  if  we  transgress,  and  on  the  heads  of 
posterity  for  generations  yet  to  follow. 

£.  U.  BUBKE. 


SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  CHUBCH 
STBENGTH. 

"  Awake,  awake  ;  put  on  thy  strength,  0  Zion ! " 

ISALIH  lii  1. 

This  is  a  call  from  the  great  God  to  the  sleep- 
ing Church  to  awake  from  her  lethargy  and  to 
put  on  her  strength.  The  call  leads  me  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  main  elements  of  the  Church's 
strength.  This  is  important  at  the  present 
time,  when  we  hear  so  many  complaints  about 
Church  weakness.  L  Soundness  in  doctrine. 
2.  Purity  of  life  among  the  members  of  the 
Church.  3.  Thoroughness  of  organization  for 
Church  work.  4.  Faithfulness  in  individual 
effort  to  do  good.  6.  Regularity  of  attendance 
upon  the  services  of  the  Church.  6.  Pecuniary 
liberality.  7.  Unity  among  the  members.  8. 
A  prayerful  spirit.  9.  An  abiding  faith  in  the 
presence  of  God  with  the  Church.  Wheie 
these  are  to  be  found,  the  Church  will  be  strong. 

D.  WlKTKBS. 
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GOSPEL  WHEAT. 

"The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a 
dream  :  and  he  that  hath  My  word,  let  him 
speak  My  word  faithfully.  Wliat  is  the  chaflf  to 
the  wheat  ?  "— Jjsb.  xxiii.  2a 

Divine  revelation  does  not  degrade  or  super- 
sede human  reason.  It  assumes  reason  on  our 
part ;  seta  before  us  what  is  above,  though  not 
contrary  to,  reason ;  aids  reason  as  the  telescope 
aids  the  eye,  and  also  shows  spurious,  anti- 
christian  counterfeits— the  chafE  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  wheat.  In  this  age  of  ingenious 
speculations  we  are  not  to  give  too  much  time 
to  them.  Let  the  dream  go  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Take  the  wheat  of  God's  Word  instead. 
From  the  text,  which  speaks  half  in  irony, 
half  in  warning,  several  lessons  are  deducible. 

1.  As  admonitory  to  Christian  people.  Human 
speculations  present  themselves  at  the  bar  of 
my  taste  or  judgment.  In  self-complacency  I 
pass  judgment  upon  them,  but  when  God's 
Word  is  heard,  it  breathes  authority,  and  my 
p]ace  is  in  the  dust.  Keep,  then,  the  chaff  of 
man  free  from  the  wheat  of  God. 

2.  As  counsel  to  us  who  are  teachers.  Let 
parents  inculcate  the  thought  of  God.  Endued 
w^ith  His  Spirit^  their  children  may  be  left  in 
confidence,  for  the  promise  is  to  us  and  our 
children.  Teachers  in  the  Sunday-school  are 
to  give,  not  guesses,  but  gospel.  Time  is  short. 
Give  spiritual  truth  ;  as  witnesses  of  the  same 
and  of  God's  Church,  speak  with  emphasis. 
Tlie  clergy  need  this  counsel.  They  cannot, 
ought  not  to  stay  the  current  of  free  thought. 
Yet,  in  the  wide  activity  of  intellectual  conflict, 
in  the  bewildering  notions  and  "refractory 
egotism"  of  the  age,  we  must  discriminate. 
Stability  is  found  in  loyalty  to  God's  truth.  If 
other  substitutes  are  had,  and  other  standards  of 
tiiste  set  up,  the  ministry  becomes  migratory, 
churches  are  divided,  and  their  power  tor  good 
is  gone.     Applying  these  thoughts : 

1.  We  are  now  better  able  to  estimate  what 
reputation  really  is.  We  are  not  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  men's  estimate  of  us.  It  is  a  useful 
stimulus,  but  it  needs  to  be  regulated.  It  is 
"  a  small  matter  to  be  judged  "  by  them.  What 
is  God's  estimate?  Let  men  and  churches 
graduate  their  standing  by  this  thought. 

2.  What  is  guccesB  ?  Many  look  at  pecuniary 
results.  They  play  fast  and  loose  with  con- 
science. Some  affect  a  supercilious  devotion 
and  look  down  on  others  above  whom  they 
seem  to  rise.    What  is  God's  estimate  ? 

3.  Finally,  we  learn  to  understand  the  value 
of  the  life  we  are  living  as  compared  with  that 
which  is  eternal.  There  is  no  antagonism  in 
the  interests  of  each.  Even  the  chaff  envelops 
and  protects  the  wheat.  It  has  its  place  and 
workj  though  perishable.  At  maturity  the  grain 
and  chaff  separate.    This  life  has  its  aim  and 


use.     Do  we  come  under  the  power  of  our 
"  endless  life  "  ? 

John  Hall,  D.D. 


GOD  IN  HUMAN  ACTIVITY. 

'<  Their  work  was,  as  it  were,  a  wheel  in  the  middle 
of  a  wheel." — Ezekiel  i.  16. 

In  explanation  of  this  vision  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  The  living  creatures ;  the  wings  and 
hands ;  the  eagle  face  and  foot  of  calf ;  ther 
lamps  and  lightning ;  the  rings  and  wheels—^ 
all  are  parts  of  a  mystery,  dark  with  excessive 
light.  We  have  not  the  key,  and  so  all  is  strange^ 
just  as  to  one  who  knows  not  the  plan  of  a 
battle,  the  noise,  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  tlie 
movements  of  armies,  confuse  and  confound. 
These  are  words  of  the  wise,  even  dark  say- 
ings, yet  there  is  a  clause  which  may  bring  a 
lesson  to  our  bosom  and  business,  which  tells 
of  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  the  activity  of  a 
hidden  power.  The  thought  suggested  here  is 
this,  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  thrusts  forth 
silently  and  successfully  His  hand  into  the 
being  and  working  of  every  man.  Beason  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  prevail,  and  not  the 
devil  and  those  who  do  devilish  work.  The 
wratli  of  man  shall  praise  God.  He,  like  the 
engineer  with  hand  on  the  lever,  holds  the  forces 
of  the  world.  By  a  wheel  within  a  wheel  God 
governs  and  makes  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  those  who  love  Him  :  all  pleasant  and 
all  painful  things ;  all  that  is  mean,  contemptible, 
slanderous,  all  that  vexes  and  annoys.  So  we 
may  put  on  gladness,  knowing  that  He  over- 
rules each  event  of  life,  and  while  we  work.  Ho 
w^orketh  in  us  according  to  His  pleasure. 

1.  The  Scriptures  aflirm  this  truth.  They 
are  as  full  of  evidences  of  it  as  the  daily  press 
is  full  of  the  records  of  man's  workings  in  in* 
dividual  and  national  life.  The  broad  wheel  of 
an  evil  destiny  seemed  once  to  crush  Joseph, 
but  he  devoutly  and  magnanimously  said  to  his 
brothers,  "  Ye  thought  evil,  God  meant  it  for 
good."  There  was  also  a  little  wheel  at  work 
in  the  life  of  Jacob,  to  whom  in  a  dark  hour 
celestial  comfort  came — angels  on  the  ladder ; 
in  the  peril  of  Daniel  in  the  den,  whose  heroie 
fidelity  led  a  pagan  king  to  say,  "  There  is  no 
God  like  the  God  of  Daniel " ;  in  the  case  of 
David,  who,  in  his  loss  of  Absalom,  found  it 
good  to  be  afflicted ;  in  the  alarm  of  the  ser? 
vant  at  Dothan ;  and  in  the  weeping  of  Peter. 
Eyes  see  clearer,  washed  with  tears.  Paul  could 
glory  in  his  infirmities,  for  he  saw  even  in  them 
that  the  power  of  Christ  was  made  glorious.  In 
all  the  pains  and  penalties,  the  joys  and  griefs, 
the  thoughts  ana  imaginations  of  life,  God  is 
busy,  out  of  evil  still  educing  good. 

2.  History  proves  this.  Never  did  men  meet 
behind  closed  doors  without  God  seeing  them. 
Every  plot  and  conspiracy  is  known  to  Him. 
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The  Jews  were  persecuted  and  peeled,  they  were 
ever  an  easy  prey  to  the  spoiler,  now  they  are 
the  bankers  and  traders  of  the  world;  many 
hold  seats  o£  power  among  the  nations.  The 
thing  you  intend  to  accomplish  carries  with  it 
a  score  of  things  you  did  not  intend  to  do. 
Luther  and  Columbus  accomplished  more  than 
they  ever  dreamed  of  doing,  because  God  was 
in  their  movements.  A  poor  man  said  to  me, 
"  I've  failed.  I  never  was  in  such  a  strange, 
unique  position.*'  Ah,  what  is  failure?  Was 
ever  there  such  a^ failure,  apparently,  as  that 
which  Christ  made?  All  men  forsook  Him 
and  fled.  What  is  failure  ?  I  think  of  God's 
slaughtered  saints ;  of  many  who  fall  in  battle 
while  victory  crowns  the  survivors,  and  I  ask, 
What  is  failure  ? 

3.  The  laws  of  nature  illustrate  this.  Say  to 
the  righteous,  it  shall  be  well  with  them,  and  to 
the  wicked,  that  the  wheel  of  God  is  working 
against  them.  The  thunder-storm  is  His  sca- 
venger, driving  off  the  malaria  and  noxious 
vapour.  The  earthquake  is  a  safety-valve  by 
which  imprisoned  gases  are  set  free.  Weeds, 
tliistles,  insects,  are  made  to  work  out  some 
good.     As  Shakespeare  says — 

,  "  There  is  some  sort  of  eoodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observmgly  distil  it  out" 

Three  practical  remarks  may  be  added. 

1.  We  cannot  get  along  without  God.  If  we 
choose  to  rebel  against  His  working,  He  will 
curb  and  overthrow  us.  If  we-  lead  selfish, 
prayerless,  cruel  lives,  He  will  thwart  and  de- 
stroy. God  has  punished  nations  who  forgot 
Him.  Go  to  their  graves  to-day.  0  Judaea, 
whose  poets,  prophets,  and  priests  were  the  ad- 
miration of  thy  nation  I  why  art  thou  peeled 
and  conquered  ?  "  We  rejected  the  Holy  One, 
and  would  not  obey  Him.  0  fair  Greece,  the 
home  of  orators  and  philosophers  I  and  tJiou, 
O  stately  Rome,  on  tny  seven  hills  I  why  is 
"Ichabod"  written  on  thy  temples,  and  thy 
palaces  in  dust,  with  men  digging  among  the 
ruins  ?  "  We  forgot  justice,  oppressed  the  poor, 
and  listened  not  to  the  truth.  Men  ana  na- 
tions in  prosperity  often  forget  God,  and,  proud 
of  their  might,  go  forth  as  did  Samson  to  shake 
himself,  when  "  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord  had 
departed  from  him."  We  live  and  move  in 
God,  and  it  is  true  that  He  lives  and  moves  in 
us.  Our  prayer  should  be,  "  Guide  me,  0  Thou 
great  Jehovah  I " 

2.  Nothing  happens  which  does  not  help  him 
who  loves  God.  Losses,  crosses,  abuse,  and 
injury  lead  to  the  growth  of  patience,  watch- 
fulness, and  the  silent  bearing  of  sorrow.  Bum 
your  own  smoke  and  ^o  on.  It  is  often  darkest 
before  dawn.  Our  trials  help  to  build  up  cha- 
racter. 

3.  The  love  of  God  is  emphasized  by  the 
truth  before  us.  All  the  verses  of  the  Bible  end 
here — ^in  the  love  of  God.    He  reigns — not  sin, 


not  sorrow,  not  death.     He  wipes  away  everj 
tear.    He  destroys  the  last  enemy. 

H.  M.  Gallaheb,  D.D. 


THE  SPIRIT  A  QUICKENER. 

« It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth."— Johh  tl  SI 

Without  entering  into  a  critical  exposition  o! 
this  passage  as  an  isolated  statement,  let  ua 
study  some  evidences  of  the  fact  that  the  H0I7 
Spirit  is  the  Quickener — that  this  is  His  nomul 
and  distinctive  characteristic  in  His  relationship 
to  us  and  to  the  world. 

1.  At  the  outset,  in  the  physical  creation,  ire 
find  our  first  evidence.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
the  fii-st  book  the  Bible  tells  us  that  He,  brood- 
ing over  the  dark  chaos,  quickened  it  into  life, 
order,  beauty,  and  fruitf umess.  The  light  ap- 
peared, and  the  panorama  of  nature  was  sprsad 
out.  This  vitalizing  Power  has  never  left  diis 
realm.  Having  impregnated  the  earth  with 
fertility  and  enamelled  it  with  beauty.  He  still 
visits  and  enriches  it,  watering  the  hills  from 
His  chambers,  giving  grass  for  cattie  and  herb 
for  the  service  of  man.  These  are  not  poetic 
figures,  but  facts  in  reference  to  God's  Spirit. 

2.  The  mental  and  the  moral  world  furnish 
evidences  of  this  quickening  which  arc  more 
impressive.     The  *'  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 

fiveth  understanding  "  to  all  mankind ;  that  is, 
[e  implants  instincts  and  affinities  that  respond 
to  the  touch  of  God.  Sin  has  wrought  cor- 
rupting and  disorganizing  effects  wltich  the 
Spirit  alone  can  arrest.  If  any  fragrant  flowers 
of  virtue  bloom,  any  yearnings  after  celestial 
Rood  spring  up,  these  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  He  has  not  left  the  world. 

3.  But  in  the  chosen  people  of  Qtod  the  Spirit 
demonstrates  His  greatest  power.  Of  old  He 
inspired  poets  to  sing,  judges  to  rule,  and  war- 
riors to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  Of  Sam- 
son it  is  said  that  the  Spirit  came  upon  him. 
No  human  strength  could  do  what  he  did.  We 
admit  with  the  rationalist  that  such  deeds  were 
impossible  to  unaided  man.  But  he  was  supei^ 
naturally  aided.  So  Saul  was  vnae  when  the 
Spirit  rested  on  him,  but  struck  with  impotence 
and  defeated  when  left  to  himself. 

4.  Again  in  the  revelation  of  spuitaal  truths 
to  the  world.  Eye  and  ear  are  inadequate 
vehicles,  and  so  the  Spirit  comes,  uplifting  the 
soul  to  a  wider  sweep  of  contemplation  and 
activity.  The  old  dispensation  but  dimly  un- 
folded  the  trutli  of  God,  but  Christ  illumines 
this  fact,  that  the  Divine  Quickener  is  the  source 
of  life  and  light.  He  was  the  efficient  agent  in 
the  incarnation.  From  that  hour  till  now,  if 
Christ  is  bom  in  a  human  soul,  the  hope  of  gloO'i 
it  is  by  the  same  Spirit. '  Like  a  dove  He  de- 
scended upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  fitting 
Him  for  His  fasting,  temptations,  and  vigil<i 
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for  all  His  work  in  the  world.    Again,  in  bring- 
ing Him  from  the  grave  (Rom.  viii.  11)  and 
in  the  impartation  of  that  gift  of  pentecostal 
power,  the  same  fact  is  corroborated.     The  per^ 
sonal  and  local  Christ  departed,  for  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  Him  to  give  place  to  the  Spirit. 
Then  the  latent  life  of  the  germ  was  unfolded, 
and  sprung  into  fulness  of  Ufe.    The  dull  eyes 
of  the  disciples  were  opened.     Men  who  had 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  had  denied  their 
Lord  and  cowardly  forsaken  Him,  were  trans- 
formed into  heroes  of  f  aitli  and  power,  ready  to 
suffer  and  die  for  the  truth.     So,  too,  the  com- 
munity was  roused..    The  hearts  of  men  melted 
like  wax;  faces  ^rew  pale,  and  knees  smote 
together  before  the  voice  of  God,  and  three 
thousand  were  born  in  a  day.     Thus  the  inau- 
guration of  Christianity  began  in  the  creation 
of  Christians  in  the  fullest  sense.     This  is  a 
great  mystery.     Yet  it  is  not  incredible  that  the 
finite  should  be  filled  with  the  Infinite.     You 
place  your  finger  on  the  telegraphic  key  and 
commune  with  the  distant  one.    Shall  not  the 
Eternal  send  to  you  His  thought  ?    It  is  not, 
however,  from  a  distance.     He  comes  by  His 
breath  and  life,  by  personal  and  immediate  con- 
tact, saving,  as  of  old,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost.'     Human  hands  may  clasp  each  other, 
and  human  hearts  respond  in  loving  sympathy 
as  one  ;  but  He  finds  the  heart  blind,  cold,  un- 
impressive, wedded  to  carnality,  sepulchred  in 
sin.     He  comes,  as  did  the  prophet,  who  put 
the  eye  and  lip  and  pulse  of  the  living  in  con- 
tact with  eye  and  lip  and  wrist  of  the  corpse. 
He,  the  Quickener,  puts  life  into  the  dead  I 
New  powers  are  not  needed,  but  the  benumbed 
and  sbrivelled  faculties  are  waked  and  the  dis- 
eased activities  of  the  soul  are  subdued.     The 
heart  now  glows  with  energy  and  power.    Life  is 
turned  to  noble  ends.    The  Spirit  continues  His 
work  in  sanctification  and  completes  it  in  glory. 
It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Quick- 
ener in  the  resurrection.     Our  bodies  are  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore  owr  dust 
will  be  reanimated  by  God,  and  its  future  glory 
surpass  the  present,  as  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
excelled  in  glory  that  of  the  wilderness.     Then 
Cometh  "  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God," 
for  which  we  now  are  waiting.     In  conclusion, 
we  see  the  highest  need  of  the  Church  to  be  the 
energizing  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost    Poets 
have  invoked  the  muses,  and  warriors  have  in- 
voked Apollo,  but  we  need,  for  inspiration  in 
our   work,  the   indwelling    of   God's    Spirit. 
Greater  works  may  we  then  do  than  did  our 
Lord,  not  indeed  in  curing  deformed,  distorted, 
diseased,  dead  bodies,  but  in  raising  dead  souls. 
Take  heart  and  hope  from  this  supreme  thought. 
We  live  at  this  age  in  the  focal  centre  of  in- 
tellectual illumination — let  us  beware  that  we 
forget  not  that  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that  quick- 
eneth,  bringing  us  into  sweeter  union  with 
Himself,  and  uus  securing  for  the  truth,  of 


which  He  is  the  Author,  a  more  living  appreci- 
ation on  our  part,  and  a  more  efiEectuai  pro- 
clamation of  the  same  among  men. 

J.  S.  Kknnard,  D.D. 


PROMISES  FULFILLED  IN  CHRIST. 

^*  For  all  the  promises  of  Qod  in  Him  are  Yea,  and 
in  Him  Amen."— 2  Cob.  L  20. 

God  has  made  many  promises  to  His  people. 
The  Bible  tells  us  what  these  are,  and  that  they 
are  all  fidfilled  in  Christ. 

I.  He  is  made  the  channel  through  which 
they  flow  unto  us.  These  promises  thus  coming 
to  us  relate — 1.  To  forgiveness  of  sin.  2.  Ta 
growth  in  grace  and  holiness.  3.  To  guidance 
in  perplexity,  help  in  trouble,  comfort  in  sorrow^ 
strength  in  weakness,  and  victory  in  temptation. 
4.  To  support  in  sickness  and  deliverance  in 
death.  6.  To  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
6.  To  the  life  everlasting,  and  the  inlieritanco 
of  glory.. 

II.  All  promises  centre  in  Him.  1.  In  Him 
they  are  all  "Yea."  They  do  not  admit  of 
change  and  contradiction,  nor  will  the  distant 
future  reveal  any  vacillation  with  reference  to 
them.  Those  that  rely  upon  them  need  never 
fear.  2.  In  Him  they  are  also  "Amen."  They 
will  certainly  be*  fulfilled.  There  may  be  delay» 
but  the  fulness  of  appointed  times  shall  witness 
to  their  exact  fulfilment.  If  Christ  says, "  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you,"  then  the  place  will 
certainly  be  prepared ;  if  He  says,  "  I  will  come 
again,"  then  He  will  certainly  come,  and  event- 
ually all  His  people  will  be  gathered  together 
in  the  place  prepared  for  them. 

III.  Christ  is  also  the  channel  through  which 
we  render  glory  imto  God.  1.  He  is  tlie  channel 
of  our  approach  to  God.  We  are  accepted  in 
the  Beloved,  and  for  His  sake  only.  2.  He  is 
the  channel  of  all  acceptable  prayer.  Our  peti- 
tions are  presented  to  the  Fatlier  when  we 
ask  in  His  name.  3.  He  is  the  channel  of  all 
accepted  worship. 

L.  0.  Thompson. 


A  FIRESIDE  TALK  ABOUT  RELIGION. 

"  Let  brotherly  love  continue.'*— Hbb.  xiii.  K 

In  the  comparison  of  the  Christian  graces — 
faith,  hope,  and  love— the  Apostle  Paul  gives  to 
love  the  highest  rank.  "  The  greatest  of  thcoe 
is  love."  Love  is  tlie  inspired  symbol  of  God. 
"  God  is  love."  Love  is  the  description  of  our 
holy  religion.  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearU  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  Love  is  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  *'  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,"  etc.  Love 
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is  the  practical  exhibition  of  our  fidelity.  "  If 
ye  love  Me  keep  My  commandments/'  Love  is 
one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that  we  are  God's 
<;hildren ;  that  we  are  recognized  by  Him  as 
belonging  to  the  Divine  family.  "He  that 
loveth  is  bom  of  God.'*  "  Hereby  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
another.'* 

"  Let  brotherly  love  continue."  What  a  holy 
and  expressive  group  of  inspired  words.  They 
drip  ^vlth  truth  as  the  honey-comb  does  with 
honey.  A  brother  is  a  hallowed  name.  Bom 
of  the  same  parents,  nursed  with  the  same  un- 
tiring, tender  care,  dependent  on  the  same  pro- 
tection, and  sharing  m  the  same  blessings  of 
the  common  hearthstone  and  roof -tree,  expect- 
ant heirs  of  a  common  inheritance,  the  tie  that 
binds  me  to  my  brother  is  one  most  sacred  in 
its  nature,  and  nothing  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
injure,  much  less  to  destroy,  this  hallowed  rela- 
tion. This  short,  pithy,  nervous  advice  of 
Paul  is  very  suggestive. 

I.  Brotherly  love  may  bo  disturbed  and 
«ometimes  severed.  Christianity  does  not  de- 
prive us  of  our  individuality.  We  difEer  as 
much  in  the  peculiarity  of  our  tastes,  the  me- 
thods of  our  observation,  thinking,  and  reason- 
ing after  we  have  been  converted,  as  before  we 
were  bom  again.  With  the  same  inspired  trulh 
Isefore  us  we  differ,  honestly,  in  our  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  or  extent  of  that  truth.  We 
still  have  our  pride  of  opinion. 

Again^  we  are  liable  to  have  our  preferences 
and  prejudices  as  well  as  our  opinions.  Here 
is  need  for  the  exercise  of  that  charity  "  tliat 
thinketh  no  evil ;  "  that,  in  honour,  prefers  an- 
other to  itself.  God  has  endowed  His  children 
with  a  rich  variety  of  gifts  and  graces.  On  one 
He  bestows  one  talent,  on  another  five  talents, 
and  on  a  third  ten  talents.  It  is  a  weakness  of 
our  nature,  unless  grace  is  on  guard,  to  be  envi- 
ous of  those  whom  we  deem  our  superiors,  and 
not  to  render  as  fully  and  cordially  as  we  should 
the  tme,  just  meed  of  their  merit.  Te  fall  into 
backbiting  and  polite  scandal  is  almost  as  na- 
tural as  for  water  to  run  down-hiU.  Again,  we 
are  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  real  or  imaginary 
wrong  done  us  through  want  of  proper  appreci- 
ation of  our  capacities,  our  natural  or  acquired 
ability,  the  strength  oi  our  intellect,  the  extent 
of  our  information.  This  feeling  runs  parallel 
with  the  Diotrephes*  spirit,  which  earnestly 
seeks  pre-eminence,  and  almost  necessarily  is 
associated  with  ofiice  or  position  in  the  Church, 
and  with  the  possession  of  more  than  usual 
wealth.  Love  is  magnetic.  It  attracts  pure 
hearts  together  and  all  to  God.  It  throws  its 
wondrous  power  over  sinful  opposition,  and 
with  more  than  the  skill  of  Orpheus  is  a  true 
tamer  of  wild  beasts.  It  reflects  its  beautiful 
image  of  Christ  and  the  true  nature  of  His  holy 
religion.  Love  is  the  great  law  of  gravity  in 
Goors  spiritual  universe ;  it  binds  each  orb  and 


keeps  it  coherent,  while  it  rolls  all  in  harmony 
around  the  grand  central  sun.  Love  is  the  vi- 
talizing principle  of  truth  and  experience  and 
duty.  Without  it  religion  would  be  a  lifeless 
corpse,  or  a  wearied  and  rebellions,  scoui^ed 
galley  slave.  With  it  duty  is  pleasure,  lalMor 
is  sweet,  and  sacrifice  for  Christ  the  seal's  high- 
est joy  and  ambition.  Love  concentrates  indi- 
vidual piety  in  intense  beauty  in  the  character 
of  the  Church,  while  it  unifies  and  arranges  and 
employs  all  the  strength  of  the  Church  in  its 
sacred  mission  on  the  earth. 

II.  Again,  there  is  the  purpose  formed  by 
each  lover  of  the  Saviour  that  brotherly  love 
shall  continue.  The  first  approaches  of  the 
small  foxes  that  injure  the  vines  are  carefally 
guarded  against.  Special  care  is  taken  to  put 
out  tlie  least  spark  of  "  envy,  or  malice,  or  un- 
charitableness,"  that  the  enemy  may  throw  into 
the  soul.  What  we  cannot  do  of  ourselves,  we 
can  readily  do  by  "watching  unto  prayer." 
The  little  courtesies  of  Christian  as  well  as  po- 
lite society  are  tendered  with  suitable  delicacy, 
and  "  little  deeds  of  kindness  "  are  kept  busily 
at  work  receiving  and  reciprocating  true  bro- 
therly love.  The  suspicions  which  Satan  excite< 
between  brethren  of  difEerent  degrees  of  social 
position,  intellectual  culture,  property,  must  be 
Kept  as  far  from  the  Christian  character  as  tbe 
Gentile  was  kept  from  "the  holy  place." 
Brotherly  love  is  to  be  fostered  in  its  beauty  of 
proportion  and  commanding  position. 

III.  Brotherly  love  accords  to  others  what  we 
claim  for  ourselves,  and  more — for,  in  true  hu- 
mility, in  honour  it "  esteems  others  better  than 
itself.**  It  is  deferential,  forbearing,  and  for- 
giving. Itshas  ever  the  daily  prayer  on  the  Hp 
and  in  the  soul,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us.**  No 
victory  is  so  sublimely  grand  as  that  over  our- 
selves, when  we  conquer  by  yielding.     To  for- 

five  in  the  Godlike  sense  of  the  term,  is  with 
ohn  to  lean  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and  feel 
His  loving  heart  throbbing  responsive  to  the 
pulsations  of  our  own.  To  rejoice  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  brother,  more  than  in  our  own,  is 
strong  evidence  that  we  "have  been  with 
Jesus,'*  and  breathed  largely  of  His  spirit. 
"  Let  brotherlv  love  corUimie'* 

1.  This  shoula  be  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  Church.  Tliere 
is  no  antagonism  here  that  will  not  be  at  war 
with  the  truth  and  cause  of  the  Master. 

2.  Among  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians this  should  be  observed.  Love  to  Christ, 
bom  from  above,  regards  kindly  all  the  children 
of  our  Father.  It  stops  not  to  inquire  into 
creeds,  or  formulas,  or  Church  polity.  It  has 
but  two  articles  of  fellowship :  (1)  Love  to 
Jesus ;  (2)  A  life  devoted  to  Jesus  through  tbe 
largest  good  to  man,  whom  He  redeemed  by 
His  own  blood. 

3.  Among  members  of  the  same  Cliurch  this 
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apostolic  injunction  is  a  vital  necessity.  It  is 
utterly  opposed  to  detraction  of  the  gifts, 
ability,  and  usefulness  either  of  ministers  or  of 
any  member  of  the  Church.  It  is  directly  an- 
tagonistic to  any  departure  from  Christian  can- 
dour, and  to  pretended  afEection,  however  wordy 
or  profuse.  There  should  ever  be  a  guard  over 
our  lips. 

4.  We  should  cultivate  this  principle  of 
brotherly  love,  for  through  it  we  must  show,  by 
contrast  with  imsanctified  human  nature,  that 
Christ's  religion  makes  us  gentle,  kind,  patient, 
and  forgiving;  and  as  Christ's  history  is  the 
loveliest  ezliibition  of  Divine  love,  so  we  must 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  our  once  crucified 
but  now  risen  Lord,  by  loving  the  brethren. 
We  should  remember  that  loving  acts  done  to 
our  brother  are  done  to  our  Christ,  and  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  heavenly  reward — 
as  to  its  certainty  and  amount. 

5.  Nowhere  is  there  a  more  attractive  picture 
of  genuine  piety  than  in  "  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints."  There  God's  people,  forgetting  their 
differences,  unite  and  blend  at  the  Cross  of 
Christ  and  at  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  Each 
heart  is  deeply  impressed  with  human  weakness 


and  the  utter  necessity  of  Divine  grace.  The 
faith,  the  hope,  the  love,  are  all  inspired  by  the 
same  truth  and  the  same  blessed  Comforter. 
Each  heart-throb  is  keeping  time  with  the  music 
of  Divine  promise ;  and  with  increased  religious 
intelligence  and  experience,  denominational 
names,  though  valuable  in  many  regards,  are 
lost  in  the  holy  name  of  Christian.  We  rejoice 
at  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  and  the  ingathering 
of  souls,  because  Christ  is  honoured,  not  that 
mere  sectarian  rolls  are  enlarged  or  aenomina- 
tional  strength  is  increased.  True  Cliristian 
fellowship,  when  self,  and  prejudice,  and  Church 
pride,  and  ambition,  are  all  lost  in  the  excellence 
and  power  and  presence  of  Christ  in  the  soul, 
makes  a  miniature  heaven.  We  taste  the  sin- 
cere honey ;  we  catch  the  notes  that  float  from 
heaven's  hill-tops  to  attune  our  souls  for  the 
song  of  the  redeemed ;  we  get  a  Stephen's  look 
into  heaven ;  see  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father ;  and  with  holiest  hope,  get  antepasts  of 
heaven's  occupation  and  joy,  as  we  gaze  on  His 
pierced  hands  and  side  and  feet.  "  Behold,  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity." 

W.  H.  Andebson,  D.D. 


Strjnnnu  '^attn. 


The  Great  Adversary  and  the  Great  Inter- 
cessor,— "And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon, 
behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,''  etc. 
(Luke  xxii.  31,  32).  1.  The  manner  of  our 
Lord's  address,  '^  Simon,  Sixnon,"  not "  Peter, 
Peter,"  a  reminder  of  his  natural  weakness.  A 
lesson  to  note  well  and  watch  against  "  the  sin 
that  doth  so  easily  beset  us  "  (Heb.  xii.  1 ).  In 
addition  to  the  general  tendency  to  sin,  common 
to  all,  each  has  some  peculiarly  weak  point  of 
character,  in  most  cases  the  result  of  constitu- 
tional causes.  It  is  through  this  natural  in- 
£rmity  that  temptation  often  assails  us.  2.  A 
distinct  recognition  of  the  personality  of  the 
tempter,  '<  Satan  hatli  desired,''  etc.  There 
is  no  allusion  to  Satan  in  the  accounts  of  Peter's 
fall,  but  our  Lord  here  draws  aside  the  veil 
and  brings  into  view  the  working  of  our  great 
spiritual  adversary.  3.  Keveals  the  limitation 
of  the  power  of  Satan,  "desired  to  have," 
rather,  "hath  obtained,"  properly  "asked  and 
obtained ; "  alluding  to  Job  (i.  6—12  ;  ii.  1—6), 
whom  he  solicited  and  obtained  that  he  might 
<ift  him,  Satan  can  have  no  power  over  us 
save  as  God  permits ;  and  the  fact  that  God 
permits  implies  a  wise  and  holy  purpose,  how- 
ever dark  and  mysterious  it  may  appear  to  us. 
4.  Discloses  the  design  of  Satan,  "hath  de- 
sired to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
^heat."     "  Have  you^"  not  Peter  only,  but 


them  alL  although  the  tempter  would  direct 
his  attack  chiefly  against  Peter  as  being  the 
more  prominent  of  the  apostolic  band;  and 
also  because  Peter's  constitutional  inflrmities 
exposed  him  to  peculiar  danger.  To  "sift 
you  as  wheat,"  not  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing the  chaff  from  the  wheat  that  the  pure 
wheat  might  remain ;  but  evidently  with  the 
malignant  hope  of  finding  them  all  chqff  and 
no  wheat.  Just  as  he  insinuated  that  if  God 
would  only  deprive  Job  of  the  many  temporal 
favours  He  haa  bestowed  upon  him.  Job's  piety 
would  immediately  collapse,  "he  will  curse 
Thee  to  Thy  face"  (Job  i.  11).  6.  Reveals  the 
loving  care  of  Christ:  "But  I  have  prayed 
for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fkil  not."  "  For 
Metf,"  as  in  greater  peril,  but  doubtless  for  them 
all.  Not,  "  I  wiU  pray,"  but  "  I  have  prayed." 
Jesus  had  seen  the  hour  of  the  great  trial  op- 
proaching,  and  had  anticipated  tlie  designs  of 
the  foe,  by  interceding  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  Peter  in  particular.  Clirist  as  our 
great  High  Priest  "  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession" for  us  (Heb.  vii.  25  ;  ix.  24).  Eternity 
alone  can  show  what  we  owe  to  this  loving  care 
of  the  Saviour.  That  we  have  been  delivered 
from  so  many  snares  and  dangers,  and  have 
been  kept  from  making  "  shipwreck  of  faith," 
must  be  attributed  to  the  watchful  love  of  Him 
"who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps"  (Ps.  cxxi. 
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4).  Peter's  faith  did,  for  the  time,  fail ;  but 
not  wholly f  not  completely;  repentance  came 
after,  and  restoration.  He  went  out  into  the 
night,  but  not  as  Judas — **  He  went  out,  and 
wept  bitterly."  6.  Reyeals  the  end  for  which 
the  trial  and  its  results  were  permitted :  **  When 
thou  art  converted  (Gr.  Humed  round') 
strengrthen  thy  brethren."  The  prayer  of 
Christ  was  answered,  for  Him  the  Father 
heareth  alway  (John  xi.  42).  Through  that 
failure,  sad  and  lamentable  as  it  was,  Peter 
gained  new  power  to  make  others  strong.  The 
Greek  word  rendered  "  strengthen  "  is  not  again 
found  in  the  Gospels,  but  is  used  frequently  by 
Paul,  and  twice  by  Peter  himself  (1  ret.  v.  10 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  12).  "  In  the  kingdom  of  God  a  de- 
feat may  bring  more  blessings  than  a  victory  ; 
and  more  costly  fruits  often  spring  from  stumb- 
ling than  from  the  most  apparently  successful 
strivings  after  holiness.  But  woe  unto  him 
whom  this  truth  would  render  reckless." — 
Krummacher.  The  Epistles  of  Peter,  so  rich  in 
holy  tenderness  and  ioving,  faithful  counsel, 
show  how  well  these  words  of  Christ  were  ful- 
filled in  after  life. 

The  man  whose  name  is  tJie  Branch, — "  Then 
take  silver  and  gold,  and  make  crowns,  and 
set  tlieni  upon  the  head  of  Joshua  the  son 
of  Josedech,  the  high  priest ;  and  speak  unto 
him,  saying,  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
saying,  Behold  the  Man  whose  name  is  The 
BRANCH,' '  etc.  (Zeeh.  vi.  1 1—13).  The  double 
crown  is  placed  on  Joshua's  head,  symbolizing 
that  the  true  priesthood,  and  the  kingdom, 
shall  be  conferred  on  the  one  Messiah.  (Com- 
pare Heb.  vi.  20 ;  vii.  1 — 21.  Melchizedek  si- 
milarly combined  the  kingdom  and  priesthood 
as  type  of  Messiah.)  It  was  a  thing  before 
unknown  in  the  Levitical  priesthood,  that  the 
same  person  should  wear  at  once  the  crown  of 
a  king  and  that  of  high -priest  (Psalm  ex.  4; 
Heb.  v.  10).  Messiah  shall  be  revealed  fully 
in  this  twofold  dignity  when  He  shall  "  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel "  (Acts  i.  ^.  "  Behold 
the  Man" — viz.  shall  arise.  Pilate  uncon- 
sciously spake  God's  will  concerning  Him, 
^^ Behold  tne  man"  (John  zix.  5).  The  sense 
here  is, "  Behold  in  Joshua  a  remarKable  shadow- 
ing forth  of  Messiah."  It  is  not  for  his  own 
sake  that  the  crown  is  placed  on  him,  but  as 
type  of  Messiah  about  to  be  at  once  king  and 
priest.  Joshua  could  not  individually  be 
crowned  king,  not  being  of  the  royal  line  of 
David,  but  only  in  his  representative  character. 
"  Branch."  Messiah  a  tender  branch  from  the 
almost  extinct  royal  stock  of  David  (Isa.  iv.  2 ; 
xi.  ]).  "He  shall  grow  up  out  of  His 
place" — retaining  the  image  of  a  ** branch." 
*'  He  shall  sprout  up  from  His  place,"  i,  e.  the 
place  pecuhar  to  Him ;  not  merely  from 
Betlilehem  or  Nazareth,  but  b^  His  own  power, 
without  man's  aid,  in  His  miraculous  concep- 


tion— Henderson;  a  sense  brought  out  inthe^ 
original,  **from  under  Himself,"  or  '*fn>m  (of) 
Himself." — Calvin,  Moore  makes  it  refer  to 
His  growing  lowly  in  His  place  of  obscnrity, 
"  as  a  tender  plant  and  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground  "  (Isa.  liii.  2),  for  thirty  years  unknovn 
except  as  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpenter.  The 
idea  in  a  Branch  is  that  Christ's  glory  is 
growing,  not  yet  fully  manifested  as  a  fall- 
grown  tree.  Therefore  men  reject  Him  now. 
*' Build  the  temple. "  The  promise  of  thef atore 
true  building  of  Uie  spiritual  temple  by  Messiah 
(Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  17 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ; 
Eph.  ii.  20 — 22 ;  Heb.  iii.  3)  is  an  earnest  to 
assure  the  Jews,  that  the  material  temple  will 
be  built  by  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  in  spite  of 
all  seeming  difficulties.  It  also  raises  tlieir 
thoughts  beyond  the  material  to  the  spiritual 
temple,  and  also  to  the  future  glorious  temple 
to  be  reared  in  Israel  under  Messiah's  superin- 
tendence (Ezek.  xl. — xliii.).  The  repetition  of 
the  same  clause  (verse  13)  gives  emphasis  to 
the  statement*  as  to  Messiah's  work.  Christ 
employs  many  agents,  but  it  is  He  who  builds 
up  the  fallen  temple  of  the  soul  of  man,  and 
builds  up  the  Church  ''for  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit ' '  (Eph.  ii.  22).  Hence  "He 
shall  bear  the  glory" — t.  e.  wear  the  insignia 
of  the  kingly  glory,  "the  crown"  (Psalm  xxL 
6 ;  cii.  16 ;  Isa.  Iii.  13).  He  Himself  shall 
bear  tlie  glory,  not  thou,  Joshua,  though  thon 
dost  bear  the  crown.  The  Church's  dignity  is 
in  her  Head  alone,  Christ.  So  Eliakim,  type 
of  Messiah,  was  to  have  *'  all  the  glory  of  his 
father's  house  hung  upon  him"  (Isa.  xxii.  24). 
"  Shall  sit " — implj'ing  security  and  perman- 
ence. * '  And  rule  upon  His  throne ;  and  He 
shall  be  a  priest  upon  His  throne "  (Gen. 
xiv.  18 ;  Psalm  ex.  4 ;  Heb.  v.  6,  20 ;  vii.  17). 
''And  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  be- 
tween them  both."  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel, 
the  religious  and  civil  authorities,  co-operating 
in  the  temple,  typify  the  peaces  or  hanuonious 
union,  between  both  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices.  The  kingly  majesty  shall  not  depress 
the  priestly  dignity,  nor  the  priestly  dignity 
the  kingly  majesty. — Jerome,  The  peace  of 
the  Church,  formerlv  sought  for  in  the  mutual 
"  counsels  "  of  the  kin^  and  the  priests,  who 
had  been  always  distmct,  shall  be  perfectly 
insured  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two  ofiBccs 
in  the  one  Messiah,  who  by  His  mediatorial 
priesthood  purchases  it,  and  by  His  kingly  role 
maintains  it.  Vitringa  takes  **His  throne"  to 
be  Jehovah  the  Father's.  Thus  it  will  be, 
<' there  shall  be  .  .  .  peace  between  the  Branch 
and  Jehovah."  The  other  view  is  better,  w. 
''Messiah's  throne,"  As  Priest  He  expiatw 
sin ;  as  King,  extirpates  it.  **  Counsel  of  peace  ^ 
implies  that  it  is  the  plan  of  infinite  "  wisdom," 
whence  Messiah  is  called  *'  Counsellor"  (Isa.ix. 
6 ;  Eph.  i.  8, 11 ;  Heb.  vi.  17]).  Peace  bet>vwn 
the  priestly  and  kingly  attributes  of  Messiah 
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implies  the  harmonizing  of  the  conflicting  claims 
of  God's  instice  as  a  King,  and  His  love  as  a 
Father  and  Priest.  Hence  is  produced  peace  to 
man  (Luke  ii.  14 ;  Acts  x.  36 ;.  Eph.  ii.  13—17). 
It  is  only  by  being  pardoned  through  His  atone- 
ment and  ruled  oy  His  laws,  that  we  can  find 
peace.  The  royal  "  throne  "  was  always  con- 
nected with  the  "  temple,"  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  yii.  15),  because  Christ  is  to 
be  a  King  on  His  throne  and  a  Priest,  and 
because  the  people,  whose  King  the  Lord  is, 
cannot  approach  Him  except  by  a  priestly 
mediation. — Boos.  Jesus  shall  come  to  effect, 
by  His  presence  (Isa.  xi.  4;  Daniel  vii.  14), 
that  which  is  looked  for,  in  His  absence,  by 
other  means  in  vain.  He  shall  exercise  His 
power  mediatorially  as  priest  on  His  throne; 
therefore  His  reign  is  for  a  limited  period, 
which  it  could  not  be  if  it  were  the  final  and 
everlasting  state  of  glory.  But  being  for  a 
special  purpose,  to  reconcile  all  things,  in  this 
worlds  now  disordered  by  sin,  and  so  present  it 
to  Qod  the  Father  that  He  may  again  for  the 
first  time  since  the  fall  come  into  direct  connec- 
tion with  His  creatures ;  therefore  it  is  limited, 
forming  the  dispensation  in  the  fulness  of  times 
(Eph.  i.  10^,  when  God  shall  gather  in  one  all 
things  in  Cnrist,  the  final  end  of  which  shall  be, 
**God  all  in  all"  (1  Cor.  xv.  24^28).  (See 
Studenfs  Commentary  in  loco.) 

The  JSoul  and  the  Saviour.  —  "Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man 
hear  My  voice,"  etc-  (Rev.  iii.  20).  Man  was 
originally  the  living  temple  of  God.  God 
dwelt  in  his  soul,  and  this  constituted  man's 
glory.  It  shows  the  wondrous  capacities 
with  which  he  was  endowed — capable  of  know- 
ing God,  being  like  God,  enjoying  Him  for 
ever.  But  through  sin  the  glory  departed. 
The  house  was  left  desolate,  and  darkness,  dis- 
order, and  death  followed.  Christ  came  to 
restore  the  temple  to  even  more  than  its  original 
glory.  Wherever  His  gospel  is  preached  He 
comes  seeking  admission  to  the  soul,  bringing 
light,  beauty,  life,  with  Him.  "Behold,  I 
BtaniL"  Mark  the  condescension  of  Christ — 
He  waits  at  the  door  of  the  soul.  But  He  will 
not  always  wait :  **'  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  found,"  implies  a  time  when  He  is  not 
to  be  found.  "  Call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is 
near,"  implies  a  time  when  He  is  no  longer 
near.  If^ow  He  may  be  found,  now  He  is  near; 
to-morrow  may  be  too  late.  He,  before  whom 
the  highest  orders  of  heaven  fall  prostrote, 
stands  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  sinner's  soul  I 
"  At  the  door."  The  soul  has  various  * '  doors.*  * 
There  is  the  door  of  reason — He  knocks  at  that ; 
the  door  of  conscience — He  knocks  at  that ;  the 
door  offear — He  knocks  at  that ;  the  door  of 
hope — He  knocks  at  that ;  the  door  of  grati- 
tnde — He  knocks  at  that ;  the  door  of  love — He 
knocks  at  that.     He  knocks  in  various  ways — 
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by  His  word,  by  His  Spirit,  by  His  providence. 
^*  If  any  man."    No  matter  what  his  past  life 
may  have  been ;  the  all-important  question  now 
is^  Will  he  hear  the  voice  of  Christ  and  open  to 
Him  ?    No  matter  what  the  rank,  or  station,  or 
condition  ;  the  word  is,  "  If  any  man."    "  Hear 
My  voice;"    Paul  says  tliere  are  "  many  kinds 
of  voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of  them  is 
without  signification  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  10) ;  but  this 
is  the  voice  of  our  Maker,  Saviour,  Judge. 
Alas  I   while  men  listen  to  other  voices,  they 
are  generally  deaf  to  the  voice  Divine.     The 
soul  is  capable  of  hearing  the  voice  of  Christ, 
only    the    disposition    is   wanting.      All    the 
original  capacities  of  the  soul  remain,  though 
misapplied,  perverted,  and  depraved  through 
self-will.    If  men  would  only  stop  in  their  mad 
career  and  think.    If  they  would  only  ask  the 
questions.  What  am  I  ?  Whence  am  I  ?   Whither 
am  I  going  ?  like  the  prodigal,  they  would  soon 
come  to  themselves.    The  first  motion  of  the 
soul  toward  eternal  life  is  to  hear  the  voice  of 
Christ.     *<  And  open  the  door."    Christ  will 
not  force  an  entrance.    He  who  made  man  free 
will  not  violate  that  freedom.     He  will  only 
enter  where  He  is  an  invited   guest.      The 
majesty  of  Divine  love  cannot  act  otherwise. 
Although  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  always  pre-supposed,  it  operates  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of  our  spiritual 
nature.    It  is  our  act  to  invite,  to  entreat  the 
Saviour  to  come  in.     This  is  prayer,  and  with* 
out  this  the  soul  would  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to 
receive  and  value  the  heavenly  blessing.     *'I 
will  come  in  to  him."    "  We  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him"  (John 
xiv.  23).     Christ  enters  the  dark  and  desolate 
temple  of  the  soul  and  imparts  li^ht  and  life 
again.    Closest  union:   "Christ  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory  "  (Col.  i.  27).     "  Will  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  Me."    On  what  can  the 
heavenly  guest  "  sup  "  but  on  that  which  His 
own  grace  has  brought.    He  takes  pleasure,  as 
if  it  were  a  feast,  in  the  faith,  the  penitence, 
the  love,  the  joy,  the  peace,  etc.,  which  are  **  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit"  (Gal.  v.  22).    "And  he 
with  Me."     He  promises  the  richest  refresh- 
ment.   There  is  here  implied  a  hidden  com- 
munion of  soul,  whereby  the  guest  whom  we 
admit,  in  His  turn  becomes  the  Master  of  the 
feast.     He  Himself  will  be  the  Host,  for  He  is 
the  Bread  of  Life,  and  the  Giver  of  the  feast 
The  consummation  of  this  blessed  intercom- 
munion shall  take  place  at  the  Marriage  Supper 
of  the  Lamb,  of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
earnest  and  foretaste  here  below. 

Jestts  Standing  on  the  Shore, — "  But  when 
the  morning  was  now  come,  Jesus  stood  on 
the  shore:  but  the  disciples  knew  not  that 
it  was  Jesus"  (John  xxi.  4).  It  was  at  the 
dawn  that  the  risen  Lord  appeared  to  the  help 
and  comfort  of  His  disciples.      He  is   **  the 
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bright  and  morning  Star"  (Rev. xxii.  16) ;  **  the 
Dayspring  from  on  high  "  (Luke  i.  78)  ;  "  tlie 
Sun  of  Kighteousness  with  healing  in  His 
wingfl  '*  (Mai.  iv.  2).  After  a  night  of  fruitless 
toil  He  comes  to  cheer  and  strengthen  these 
depressed  and  wearied  ones,  and  so  it  is  still. 
'<  Jesus  stood  on  the  shore."  Describes  His 
sudden  appearance  without  any  indication  of 
motion  hither.  Instantly  He  is  seen  standing 
on  the  shore,  as  He  was  seen  to  be  in  the  room 
when  the  doors  were  shut  (John  xx.  19, 20, 26). 
Christ  is  always  near  His  Apostolic  Church  on 
this  side  of  eternity.  From  the  shored  of  the 
other  world — the  beyond — His  eye  is  fixed  upon 
His  people.  A  symbol  of  the  Eternal  Morning, 
when  Jesus  will  at  last  appear :  for  the  Church 
as  yet  waiteth  **  until  the  day  break,  and  the 
shadows  flee  away'*  (Cant.  ii.  17).  No  longer 
in  the  ship  with  them,  He  is  seen  standing  on 
the  immovable  shore :  thither  they  shall  go  to 
Him.  Christ's  time  of  making  Himself  known 
to  His  people  is  when  they  are  most  at  a  loss; 
when  tfiey  think  they  have  lost  themselves.  He 
will  let  them  know  that  tliey  have  not  lost  Him. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  us,  when  our  passage  is  rough 
and  stormy,  to  know  that  our  Master  is  on  the 
shore,  and  that  we  are  hastening  to  Him. — 
Henry,  '*  The  disciples  knew  not  that  it 
was  Jesus."  They  saw  the  form  standing  on 
the  shore,  but  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  their 
Lord.  Christ  is  always  near  His  people,  especi- 
ally  in  times  of  trouble,  but  owing  to  natural 
frailty  and  unbelief  we  do  not  recognize  our 
Divine  Helper  and  Friend.  It  will  never  be 
known  how  near  Jesus  has  been  to  us,  through 
all  life*s  journey,  till  we  reach  the  realms  of 
light.  We  forget  that  His  promise  is,  "I  will 
never  leave  thee  (His  presence)  :  I  will  never 
forsake  thee  (His  helpY^  But  He  comes  to  us 
in  unlooked-for  and  unexpected  forms,  and  this 
has  much  to  do  with  our  misapprehensions  and 
fears.  To  see  the  Lord  in  all  the  events  and 
changes  of  life  is  the  privilege  of  His  children, 
though  realized  but  by  few.  (See  Suggestive 
Commentary  on  St  JohrCs  Gospel,) 

Strong  Consolation, — "The  Lord  thinketh 
upon  me  **  (Pa.  xl.  17^.  An  astounding  state- 
ment. A  God  who  thinks,  who  thinks  on  men, 
who  thinks  on  the  poorest  and  most  necessitous 
of  His  creatures.  Yea,  such  indeed  is  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  the  God  of  Revelation, 
the  idea  of  which  would  never  have  come  into 
any  human  heart  had  not  He  Himself  raised 
the  veil  which  covered  the  mystery  of  His 
glorious  existence.  What  a  difference  between 
this  God  and  the  so-caUed  god  of  an  un- 
believing philosophy,  who  in  inactive  repose 
has  abandoned  the  work  of  his  hand,  which  he 
henceforth  allows  to  proceed  according  to  its 
own  laws  I  Only  to  such  a  God  as  is  portrayed 
in  Scripture  can  we  kneel ;  only  to  such  a  com- 
passionate Being  can  we  look  up ;  only  into 
such  a  hand  dare  we  commit  our  lot,  our  load. 


our  life.  And  not  only  can  we  venture,  we  can 
accomplish  this ;  for  it  is  indeed  infalliUe  truth 
which  is  here  uttered,  both  as  the  expression  of 
thoughtful  belief  and  of  tried  life-experience. 
Or  can  we  imagine  anything  less  of  Him,  wbom 
we  know  as  the  infinite  Spirit,  llie  oumiseient 
King  and  Lord  of  all  things,  the  merc-ifal 
Father  in  Christ,  who  has  compassion  upon  all 
who  fear  Him,  greater  than  that  of  the  earthly 
parent  on  his  weak  and  helpless  offspring ;  and 
does  not  God's  all-surpassing  Majesty  reveal 
itself  just  in  this,  that  He  who  is  placed  so  high 
can  stoop  so  graciously  to  our  low  state  ?  Does 
not  the  experience  of  every  day  stamp  not  only 
with  ingratitude,  but  with  injustice,  such  com- 
plaints as  these :  "  The  Lord  hath  forsaken,  the 
Lord  hath  forgotten  "  ?  Never  forsaken  and 
alone,  when  this  is  understood  and  believed;  '^the 
Lord  thinketh  on  me/'  Where  is  the  past  which 
faith  will  not  make  clear?  where  the  present 
which  these  thoughts  will  not  brighten  ?  where 
the  future,  which  wiUi  this  certainty  cannot  be 
awaited  in  calm  hope  ?  Only  it  must  never  be  f  or- 
^tten,  that  it  is  a  conditional  assurance  which 
IB  expressed  in  the  text  In  order  to  be  able  to 
speak  as  David,  the  God  of  David  must  also 
be  our  God  and  Father ;  and  no  one  cometh 
unto  the  Father  except  through  the  Son  of  His 
Love.  Whence  can  it  come,  that  the  passage 
under  consideration  to  so  many  appears  not 
merely  simple,  but  of  slight  importance  ?  Cer- 
tainly among  other  causes,  because  that  which 
immediately  precedes  it,  <*I  am  poor  and 
needy,"  has  never  yet  arisen  from  the  depth  of 
the  soul.  Whenever  these  words  are  truly 
understood,  then  shall  no  note  of  the  prayer 
which  immediately  follows,  even  in  the  greatest 
necessity,  lack  reply  from  above :  "  Tnoa  art 
my  help  and  my  deliverer ;  make  no  tanking, 
0  my  God."  Certainly  not  on  our  part  alone 
is  the  silent  remembrance  of  God ;  much  earlier 
He  thought  of  us ;  He  does  it  at  the  present 
time.  Before  His  face  there  lies  a  book  of  re- 
membrance ;  and  the  believing  complaint, "  the 
Lord  has  forsaken,  the  Lord  has  forgotten,'*  is 
as  frequently  put  to  shame  as  it  is  repeated. 
— Oosterzee, 

The  Glory  of  Christ,—'^  And  we  beheld  His 
glory  "  (John  i.  14).  Distinguish  four  stages 
of  this  glory :  1.  The  pre-existent  Divine  glory 
of  the  Logos  with  the  Father  (John  xvii.  5). 
2.  The  preparatorv  shadowy  manifestation  of 
His  glory  in  tiie  Old  Testament,  as  seen  by  tlie 
prophetic  eve  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xii.  41).  3.  Its 
visible  revelation  in  human  form  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  which  shone 
from  every  miracle  (John  ii.  11)  4.  The  final 
and  perfect  manifestation  of  His  Divine  huvmn 
glory  in  eternity  in  which  believers  will  share 
(John  xvil  U).'-Schc{ff. 

The  Wedding  at  Cana,  thejncture  of  a  Chris- 
tian Marriage.  "  And  the  third  day  there  was  a 
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marriage,"  etc.  (John  ii.  1 — 11).  A  holy  and 
happy  (fanning:  ^*  Jesus  was  called,  and  His 
disciples,  to  the  marriage.*'  The  progress, 
bringing  need  and  care,  which  Christ  however 
helps  to  bear :  *'  And  when  they  wanted  wine,'* 
etc.  The  end,  the  seeing  of  the  glory  of  Jesus 
(ver.  11). 

Trvth  free  to  AiL — "  Him  declare  I  unto 
you  "  ^Acts  xvii.  24).  The  genius  of  Christi- 
anity is  self -revealing,  and  not  one  of  mystic 
import  hidden  from  the  people,  as  it  was  with 
ancient  philosophy,  which  its  teachers  thought 
would  be  vulgarized  and  cheapened  by  giving 
to  the  crowd.  As  Isaac  Taylor  has  said :  "  An 
exquisite  luxurv,  like  the  costly  perfumes  of 
the  East,  which  could  only  be  found  within 
marble  palaces." 

Di9crimination  in  preaching. — Paul  says  in 
Rom.  iii.  31,  ''  We  establish  the  law  ; "  and 
this  letter,  as  no  other  book  in  the  Bible, 
abounds  in  references  to  the  generic  idea  of 
law.  To  Grecians  Paul  wrote  of  philosophy,  so- 
called,  in  which  the  Hellenistic  mind  revelled. 
The  Greek  made  beauty  and  art  and  wisdom 
cver3rthing ;  the  Roman's  central  thought  was 
law ;  his  city  was  the  centre  and  seat  of  law 
for  the  world.  The  fine  homiletic  instinct  of 
Paul  is  seen  in  his  utilizing  each.  The  mental 
organization  of  the  one  made  him  responsive 
to  one  kind  of  appeal ;  the  other,  to  another. 
He,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  became 
'*  all  things  to  all  men.'* 

:2%4!  vo/ue  o/ tA«  ^jpM^^.—"  When  this  Epistle 
is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in 
the  Church  oi  the  Laodiceans.  Likewise  read 
the  Epistle  from  Laodicea  "  (Col.  iv.  16).  "  I 
charge  you  by  the  Lord  that  this  Epistle  be 
read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren "  (1  Thess.  v. 
27^.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  thirteen 
epistles  of  Paul  and  those  of  others — a  form  of 
discourse  specially  adapted  to  the  instruction 
of  the  early  Church.  A!s  has  been  observed  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Butler,  it  is  a  *' medium  between  the 
familiar  flow  of  ordinary  discourse  and  the 
methodical  precision  of  the  essay,  uniting  the 
advantages  and  avoiding  the  deficiencies  of 
both."  Literature  in  letters  is  a  most  delight- 
ful and  instructive  study,  because  an  author's 
personality  is  revealed  and  illustrated.  So  also 
are  many  of  the  details  of  human  experience 
and  minor  facts  of  every-day  life  revealed, 
making  the  age  and  civilization  in  which  the 
letter  is  written  a  vivid  picture  to  our  eye. 

Patience. — "Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience 
of  Job^  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord ; 
that  the  Lord  is  veiy  pitiful  and  of  tender 
mercy  "  (James  v.  2).  After  a  general  introduc- 
tion on  Christian  patience,  the  preacher  en- 
larged on  two  heads :  1.  It  is  nxyt  an  unheard- 
of  virtue  to  he  patient;  and,  2.  It  is  not  an 
unreasonable  virtue  to  he  patient.  This  dis- 
course was  preached  by  Mr.  ^urgeon  at  Mentone, 

EXEO. — ^VOL.   I, 


France,  to  an  audience  of  fourteen  persons — 
probably  the.  smallest  airdience  he  ever  ad- 
dressed. At  the  close  of  the  discourse  he  said : 
"  Even  we  who  are  here  this  afternoon  have 
'  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job.'  All  the  ages 
have  this  man  for  their  teacher.  Let  us  all 
remember  that  affliction  will  not  bless  us  if  it 
be  impatiently  borne ;  if  we  kick  at  the  goad  it 
will  hurt  us,  but  it  will  not  act  as  a  fitting 
stimulus.  If  we  rebel  against  God*s  dispensa- 
tions, we  may  turn  His  medicines  into  poisons, 
and  increase  our  griefs  by  refusing  to  endure 
them.  Be  patient,  be  patient,  be  patient,  and 
the  dark  cloud  shall  drop  a  sparkling  shower  1 " 

For  Funeral  Services, 

Job  xxiv.  22 :   "No  man  is  sure  of  life."  Then 
let  every  one  make  sure  of  life  eternal. 

Jer.  x]viii.  17 :  "  How  is  the  strong  staff 
broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  I ''  Human  props 
removed  to  remind  us  of  the  only  sure  support 
we  have  in  God. 

Amos  viii.  9 :  ''I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go 
down  at  noon,  and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in 
a  clear  day.'*  Sudden  death,  sudden  glory  to 
the  believer.  Taken  away  in  one's  prime,  yet 
not  "untimely."  God's  chronometer  never 
mistakes. 

John  xiz.  41 :  '*  And  in  the  garden  a  new 
sepulchre."  Life's  pleasures  and  possessions 
shadowed  by  death — ^sometimes  by  dead  friend- 
ships or  gnffwing  grief  and  cankering  care. 
All  of  these  may  be,  like  the  tomb  of  Joseph, 
changed  into  a  joy^  a  treasure,  an  uplifting 
inspiration. 

EccLxii.  6:  "  The  gioWm  bowl."  The  body 
of  a  consecrated  disciple  of  Christ  is  emphatic- 
ally a  *' golden"  vessel,  and  worthy  special 
honour  even  when  emptied.  The  breaking  of 
such  a  "  bowl  "  is  a  special  loss  to  the  Church, 
though  the  change  of  habitation  to  the  disciple 
himself  is  great  gain. 

Job  xxxvii.  21 :  '*  Men  see  not  the  bright 
light  which  is  in  the  clouds,"  because  of  human 
limitations,  but  mainly  through  lack  of  con- 
genial, sympathetic  union  with  God.  "  Unto 
the  upright  arises  light  in  darkness."  "The 
secret  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  Pillar  and  cloud  led 
one  people,  and  baffled  and  perplexed  another. 

Eccl.  xii.  2 :  "  The  clouds  return  after  the 
rain."  Coming  home  from  the  burial  of  his 
little  A«ies,  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams  drew  out  of 
his  pocket  the  ribbon-tied  key  of  her  caske^ 
"then  tjbe  clouds  returned  after  the  rain."  "I 
thought  for  a  few  minutes  that  I  should  lose  my 
reason."  Speech  then  is  powerless  to  comfort 
As  Shakespeare  says : 

**  Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words ! 
No,  no .  .  .  give  me  no  counsel.*' 
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Suggestive  Themes. 


"  Be  still,  and  know  tliat  I  am  God."  Remem- 
bered griefs  made  a  blessing.  Silence  better 
than  speech.  God  the  only  adequate  Ck)m- 
forter. 

Matt.  xxvi.  8 :  "To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?"  The  most  precious  things  seem 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  life,  culture,  influ- 
ence, wealth,  commanding  power  for  good, 
seem  extinguished,  while  the  worthless  and 


positively  bad  are  allowed  to  camber  the  world. 
*'  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? '' 
His  thoughts  and  His  ways  are  above  ours  and 
past  finding  out  Moreover,  nothing  is  lost 
Social  affection  cannot  die ;  the  fruits  of  cnltare 
are  perpetuated  in  character  for  ever.  Memory 
lives.  Nothing  is  wasted  of  the  soul-treasures 
of  the  departed,  and  nothing  of  the  good  wliich 
has  been  done  by  them  while  in  the  flesh. 


Su00e»ltk  Cj^jemts. 


The  Consecration  of  Labour.  To  working- 
men.  C  Another  shall  subscribe  t^'t^  [better 
upon]  his  hand  unto  [/or]  tlie  Lord." — Isa. 
xliv.  6.) 

The  Untiring  Energy  of  God.  ("  Hast  thou 
Dot  heard  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary  ?  " — Isa.  xl.  28.) 

The  Revelation  of  God  in  Astronomy  [in  the 
stars].  (**  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  be- 
hold who  hath  created  these  tilings,  that  bringeth 
out  their  host  by  number:  He  calleth,"  etc. — 
Isa.  xl.  26.) 

The  Universality  of  Faith  in  the  Supernatural. 
("Cried  every  man  unto  his  God." — Jonah 
i.6.) 

The  Mystery  and  Simplicity  of  the  Second 
Birth.  ("Art  thou  a  Master  of  Israel,  and 
knowest  not  these  things  ?  "—John  iii.  10.) 

A  Scriptural  Evolution — the  Evolving  of  Men 
into  Angels  [saints  made  perfect],  ("In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ...  we  shaU  be  changed." 
—1  Cor.  XV.  62.) 

True  Measure  of  the  Value  of  Man.  ("  De- 
stroy him  not  with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ 
died." — Rom.  xiv.  15.) 

Pessimism  Antagonistic  to  the  Genius  of 
Christian]^  (The  leaven  in  the  meal. — Mott 
xiii.  33.  The  little  stone  hewn  &om  the  moun- 
tain-side.— Dan.  ii.  35.) 

Self -Conquest  the  Manifestation  of  the  Hero. 
("Not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done.' '—Luke 
xxii.  42.) 

The  True  Man  Independent  of  Circumstances. 
("  A  man's  life  consisteih  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth." — Luke  xii. 
15.) 

The  Heresy  of  Hate.  ("  Love  thy  neighbour 
as  thysell"— Matt  xix.  19.) 


The  Wickedness  of  the  Pew  Discrimination 
between  Rich  and  Poor.  ("  Ye  have  respect  to 
him  that  w^eareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  onto 
him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place ;  and,"  etc 
— Jas.  ii.  1 — 4.) 

Fishing  where  the  Fish  are — ^Preaching  to  the 
Masses.  {**  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let 
down  your  nets,**  etc. — Luke  v.  4 — 6.) 

Advancing  Age.  (*'  Gray  hairs  are  here  and 
there  upon  him,  yet  he  knoweth  it  not"--Hoflet 
vii.  9.) 

The  Death  of  the  Young — ^A  Funeral  Sermon. 
("  Her  sun  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day." 
— Jer.  XV.  9.) 

The  Silence  of  God.  ("These  things  bast 
thou  done  and  I  kept  silence." — Ps.  i.  21.) 

Unbelief  a  greater  Obstacle  to  God  than  the 
gravest  of  other  Sins.  ("The  harlotry  of 
Kahab  did  not  prevent  God's  mercy."— Heb. 
xi.  31.) 

The  Parentage  of  Nature.  ("  Hath  the  rain 
a  father  ?  or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  o£ 
dew  ?  "  etc.— Job  xxxvui.  28,  29.) 

Salvation  Compared  to  Wells  of  Water. 
("  Wells  of  Salvation."— Isa.  xii.  3.) 

Christ's  Sympathy  Illustrated  in  His  Seeking 
for  Excuses  for  tiie  Weaknesses  of  His  Dis- 
ciples. ("  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak."— Matt  xxvi.  41.) 

Setting  off  Present  against  Future  Happiness. 
"Eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"— 1 
or.  XV.  32.) 

The  Unfinished  Revelations  of  Christ  C I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now." — John  xvi.  12.) 

Spiritual  Near-sigh tednesa,  ("  Cannot  see  afar 
off.'^— 2  Pet  I  9.) 
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The  Inability  of  Christ  to  hide  Himself  from 
a  Seeking  Sou).  Q^  He  entered  into  a  house 
and  would  have  no  man  know  it ;  but  He  could 
not  be  hid.  For  a  certain  woman,  whose  young 
daughter/'  etc. — Mark  yii.  24,  25.) 

The  Great  Light-Giver.  ("  The  city  had  no 
need  of  the  sun,"  etc. — Rev.  xxi.  23.) 

Heaven  Supplies  a  Sufficiency  of  Food  for 
every  Faculty.  ("  They  shall  hunger  no  more." 
— Kcv.  vii.  16.) 

The  Causelessness  of  the  Sinner's  Hate. 
('•  They  hated  Me  without  a  cause." — John  xv. 
26.) 

No  Loneliness  to  the  Christian.  (''Shall 
leave  Me  alone ;  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  oecause 
the  Father  is  with  Me." — John  xvi.  32.) 

Christianity  Logical.    (''  Paul^  as  his  manner 


was  .  .  .  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures."— Acts  xvii.  2.) 

The  Cliristian  Fruitful  because  of  his  Plant- 
ing. C'  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well.'' 
—Gen.  xlix.  22.) 

Impious  Scepticism  answered.  (''What  is 
the  Almighty  tnat  we  should  serve  Him,  and 
what  proiit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  unto 
Him?"— Jobxxi.  16.) 

Judgment  near.  ("  Behold,  the  judge  standeth 
before  the  door." — James  v.  9.) 

Love  of  Kindred,  a  legitimate  motive.  ("  How 
can  I  endure  to  see  the  destruction  of  my  kin- 
dred?"—Esther  viii.  6.) 

Magnitude  of  Personal  Obligation.  O*  How 
much  owest  thou  unto  my  lord?  " — Luke  xvi. 
6.) 


Illuslratbns  anb  Similes* 


"  The  greateit  thoughts  are  teronged,  if  not  linked 
iffith  beauty;  and  they  unn  their  way  most 
surely  and  deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in 
this,  their  natural  and  Jit  attire/'—CuASSUiQ* 

Aid  invoked. — ^The  incident  related  by  Homer 
of  Teucer,  the  champion  archer,  who  failed  in 
neglecting  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Apollo,  and  of 
Merion,  wno  won  the  prize  by  an  earnest  prayer, 
conveys  a  Christian  truth.  The  latter  won,  not 
because  he  was  the  better  archer,  but  the  better 
man.  So,  oftentimes,  the  devout  man  of  mod- 
erate abilities  succeeds,  where  another  miscarries 
who  trusts  alone  to  his  unaided  skill. 

The  arrow,  described  by  Virgil,  which,  shot 
into  ^e  air,  kindled  into  a  flame  and  hung  like 
a  blazing  banner,  is  another  suggestion  of 
tiie  marvellous  transformations  which  human 
tliought,  aspiration,  and  emotion,  undergo  when 
guided  and  intensified  by  celestial  impulses. 

Aspirations  awakened.  —  "How  do  you 
know  there  is  a  kite  in  the  air  ?  "  said  one  to  a 
boy,  who  in  the  deepening  twilight  held  a 
string  leading  skyward.  "I  see  nothing  and 
you  see  nothing."  "  But  I  feel  it  pullP'  was 
the  conclusive  answer.  So  with  many  unseen 
influences,  coming  both  from  the  living  and 
the  dead.  We  cannot  explain  their  origin,  but 
we  feel  them  puU  our  hearts  upward  and  on- 
ward. 

Children. — ^The  Athenians  asked  of  their 
oracle  how  their  commonwealth  might  be  happy. 
They  were  informed  that  they  would  be  fortun- 
ate if  thev  did  "  hang  the  most  precious  things 
on  their  children's  ears/'  that  is,  if  they  trained 


them  in  truth  and  virtue.  "Tell  me,"  said 
Edmund  Burke,  "  what  are  the  prevailing  sen- 
timents which  occupy  the  minds  of  young  men, 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  character  of  the  next 
generation." 

Christians,  weak. — Luther  says  that  God, 
like  a  rich  householder,  chooses  all  kinds  of 
servants  for  His  family,  not  only  the  strong, 
but  the  small  and  weak.  That  the  strong  may 
not  despise  the  weak,  He  forces  them  to  learn 
their  own  weakness ;  and  that  the  feeble  may 
not  despair.  He  so  comforts  and  strengthens 
them  that  everv  one  recognizes  and  extols  the 
Divine  power  that  worketh  in  their  weakness. 

Concentration. — A  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, when  asked  the  secret  of  his  success  in  his 
mulUfarious  achievements,  replied,  "I  am  a 
whole  man  to  one  thing  at  a  time." 

Forgiveness. — Hasty  words  inflame  a  wound, 
soft  ones  dress  it,  forgiveness  cures  it,  and 
forgetfulness  removes  the  scar.  It  is  more 
noble,  continues  Quarles,  to  avoid  an  injury 
by  silence  than  to  overcome  it  by  argument. 

So,  in  hearing  mysteries,  keep  thy  tongue 
quiet.  Five  words  spoken  cost  Zacharias  forty 
weeks'  silence. 

God  is  forgiving.  Michael,  a  messenger  of 
wrath,  comes  on  one  wing,  but  Gabriel,  an  angel 
of  peace,  on  two  wings.  So  runs  the  Jewish 
proverb. 

Heroism. — ^When  the  executioner  went  be- 
hind Jerome  of  Prague  to  kindle  the  pile,  the 
heroic  martyr  exclaimed,  "  Come,  kindle  it  be- 
fore my  eyes  I    Had  I  dreaded  it,  I  should  never 
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have  come  hither,  for  I  had  many  opportunities 
to  escape." 

Humility. — It  was  John  Howard  who  said, 
'*  Suffer  no  pomp  at  my  funeral,  nor  monumental 
inscription  where  I  am  laid.  Lay  me  quietly  in 
the  earth  and  put  a  sun-dial  over  my  grave,  and 
let  me  be  forgotten." 

Influbnce,  nNDBRVALUBD. — "  I  have  no  more 
influence  than  a  farthing  rushlight/*  said  a 
workman  in  his  blouse.  A  friend  replied,  ''Well, 
a  rushlight  does  much.  It  may  burn  a  haystack 
or  a  bouse,  nay,  it  helps  one  read  a  chapter  in 
God's  Word.  Go  your  way,  and  let  your  little 
rushlight  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
glorify  your  Father  in  heaven." 

Knowledge  measures  interest.  Tlie  naked 
eye  can  see  only  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  stars ;  but  the  man  who  looks  and  sees 
through  the  telescope  the  star  dust  of  eighty- 
five  million  worlds,  grows  more  interested 
through  deeper  views  into  the  skies.  So  with 
tlie  Bible,  when  the  eyes  of  our  understanding 
are  opened  on  the  vast  firmament  of  Bible  truth 
by  the  aid  of  the  telescope  of  spiritual  discern- 
ment 

A  young  lady  read  and  laid  aside  a  book. 
Though  perused  with  some  interest,  it  was  soon 
nearly  forgotten.  Subsequently  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  author,  and  the  acquaintance 
resulted  in  betrothal.  Then  she  took  down  and 
read  again  the  book  with  tenfold  interest.  The 
soul  betrothed  to  Christ  reads  the  Bible  not  as 
a  mere  history,  but  as  a  personal  message  from 
a  loving  friena. 

Passion,  ruling. — ^Nero  wished  all  mankind 
had  one  neck,  to  be  severed  atone  blow;  Byron, 
that  all  womankind  had  one  mouth,  which  he 
might  kiss;  and  the  Indian  wished  that  tlie 
globe  were  tobacco,  and  the  sea,  rum,  which  he 
might  swallow.  *<He  causeth  all  to  receive  a 
mark'*  TRev.  xiii.  16).  WicklifEe  translated 
— '*  He  snail  make  all,  small  and  great,  to  have 
a  character  in  their  right  hand.'*  Actions, 
looks,  words,  steps,  form  the  alphabet  by  which 
you  may  spell  character. 

Peace,  false. — Cleopatra's  asp  was  brought  in 
a  basket  of  flowers,  and  men*s  ruin  often  lurks  in 
fair,  sweet  speeches.    Many,  like  infants,  have 


been  destroyed  by  Elixirs  given  to  lull  them  to 
sleep  ;  ruined  by  the  cry, "  Peace,  peace,"  when 
there  is  no  peace  :  hearing  gentle  things  when 
they  ought  to  be  stirred  to  the  quick. 

Prayer  makes  the  unseen  real.— We  get 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  truth  by  prayer :  the  best 
proof  of  Christ's  love.  In  human  life,  misgiv- 
mgs  gather  darkly  round  our  heart  about  n 
friend  in  his  absence,  but  we  seek  his  frank 
smile,  feel  his  affectionate  grasp,  and  onr  sus- 
picions go  to  sleep  again.  Prayer  makes  Christ's 
life  stir  like  a  pulse  within  you. 

Providence,  controlling.  The  raven  was 
an  unclean  bird,  yet  God  used  the  ravens  to  feed 
Elijah  ;  and  the  asses  that  bore  to  David  the 
beautiful  gift  of  Abigail  were  also  legally  un- 
clean ;  but  God's  providence  lays  all  things 
under  subsidy  for  His  people's  good,  even  the 
wrath  of  man. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, pointed  his  dagger  toward  heaven  and 
defied  the  *^  Galilean,''  as  he  was  wont  to  call 
the  Redeemer  whom  he  once  had  worshipped. 
When  starting  on  his  last  expedition,  one  of 
his  attendants,  Libanius  the  rhetorician,  sconi- 
fully  asked  of  a  Christian,  "  What  is  the  car- 
penter's son  doing  now  ?  "  "  Making  a  coffin 
for  your  Emperor  I "  was  the  prophetic  reply. 
A  Persian  arrow  soon  after  pierced  his  breast 
Lifting  his  hands  dripping  with  his  heart  s  blood 
he  moaned  out  his  dying  "  Vicitti  /"  "  Thou 
hast  conquered,  0  Galilean  I "  and  expired. 

Scepticism. — ^The  main  method  of  meeting  it 
must  be  not  an  argument,  but  a  man. 

There  must  be  no  lines  of  orthodoxy  inside 
the  lines  of  truth.  Call  any  man  a  Christian 
who  is  following  Him.  Denounce  no  error  as 
fatal  which  does  not  separate  a  soul  from  Him. 

"  A  burning  heart"  was  by  Ambrose  made 
the  symbol  of  a  Christian  life.  So  long;  as  the 
heart  of  real  religion  is  watched,  there  is  little 
peril  from  other  sources.  Tradition  tells  of  a 
lamp  for  centuries  kept  burning  night  and  day 
before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  in  an  ancient 
Roman  palace,  because  it  was  believed  that, 
should  the  vow  be  broken  by  which  the  sacred 
flame  was  lit,  the  palace  and  the  estate  that  be- 
longed to  it  woula  pass  at  once  and  for  ever 
away  from  the  possessor. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  PREACHING  MORE 
POWERFUL. 

Ministers  should  make  the  Bible  their  chief 
study.  The  better  its  contents  are  understood 
by  Uiem,  the  more  competent  they  will  be  to 


instruct  men  in  the  way  of  rightcousDesa. 
Works  on  Biblical  interpretation  and  all  others 
which  will  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  tbe 
sacred  text,  should  be  mastered.  Studv  the 
Bible  book  by  book,  compare  the  Old  with  the 
New  and  the  New  with  the  Old.    Like  a  dia- 
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moody  the  Bible  is  perfect  in  itself  and  is  its  own 
best  interpreter.  It  is  not  a  scientific  book,  but 
the  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man  in  the 
history  of  redemption.  Store  your  minds  with 
its  truths  constantly  and  prayerfully,  and  you 
will  ever  prove  interesting  in  your  pulpit  minis- 
trations. Believers  are  never  tired  of  the  green 
pastures  and  still  waters  found  in  Qod's  Word. 

The  best  models  for  style  are  found  in  the 
Bible.  The  eminence  of  Bunyan,  Baxter,  of 
many  of  our  poets  and  orators,  was  secured  by 
their  study  of  Bible  language.  The  greatest 
thoughts  and  feelings  appear  best  in  the  chaste 
and  beautiful  drapery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Do  not  consume  too  much  time  in  attacking 
old  errors.  The  world  has  largely  out-grown 
them.  New  forms  of  infidelity  are  constantly 
appearing,  like  new  diseases,  and  require  new 
treatment.  In  preaching  I  always  aim  to  be 
heard  and  understood.  After  announcing  my 
text  I  pitch  my  voice  so  that  those  in  the 
farthest  part  of  the  room  can  distinctly  hear. 
Distinct  enunciation  is  preferable  to  great 
volume  of  voice.  If  you  begin  loud  you  will 
be  apt  to  tire  before  the  close  :  if  in  a  whisper, 
you  are  apt  to  become  vociferous. 

Remember  the  audience  pays  attention  to  the  | 
speaker's  introduction.  Make  it  the  door  which 
opens  to  your  discourse.  Let  the  illustrations 
be  windows  which  let  in  light,  but  see  to  it 
that  they  are  not  the  sermon.  Do  not  have  too 
large  doors  nor  too  many  windows.  Make  the 
ctatements  of  your  proposition,  divisions,  and 


sub-divisions  clear  and  shnple.  See  that  all 
understand  them  before  you  proceed.  Be 
pointed  in  argument.  You  cannot  be  so,  save, 
lawyer-hke,  you  make  a  cause  and  carry  your 
point.  Avoid  affectation,  mimicking,  the  rant 
of  the  stage  or  of  the  declaimer.  These  are 
beneath  the  dignity  of  ambassadors  who  come 
bearing  messages  from  the  King  of  kings. 
Your  high  and  holy  calling  and  your  awful 
responsibility  at  the  judgment  aay,  should 
humble  you  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  lead 
yon  to  seek  help  from  the  Spirit,  that  you  may 
be  able  to  make  full  proof  of  your  ministry 
and  give  a  good  account  at  that  great  day. 

The  application  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  sermon.  Preserve,  to  a  large  degree,  your 
fire,  eloquence,  and  pathos  for  tliis.  However 
elaborate  you  may  be  in  argument  and  illustra- 
tion,  if  you  slight  your  application,  your  words 
will  be  comparatively  vain. 

Do  not  fail  to  seek  to  carry  the  truth  home 
by  the  Word  of  God.  This  shuts  up  the  con- 
science, produces  conviction,  and  points  out 
Christ  as  the  only  way  to  heaven.  Never  for- 
get the  importance  of  proof  texts.  Write 
them  down  and  you  will  easily  memorize  them. 
Tney  will  prove  invaluable  weapons  for  pulling 
down  the  strongholds  of  the  kmgdom  of  dark- 
ness, and  by  tneir  celestial  light,  will  make 
clear  the  path  of  life  and  make  bright  and 
luminous  even  the  dark  vale  of  death. 

Db.  Ricb. 
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The  Oxford  Sermons  of  Edwin  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.     London,  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  volume  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  readers. 
That  it  will  have  mailv  readers  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  surprise  will  be  produced  by  a  variety 
of  considerations.  The  sermons,  with  their  in- 
troductory chapters  upon  *^  Liberal  Christian- 
ity "  and  "  Transitional  Teaching,"  must  have 
sounded  strangely  out  of  place  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, for  they  are  of  the  most  pronounced 
character  in  their  collision  with  conservative  and 
traditional  orthodoxy.  Besides  being  delivered 
in  the  first  university  of  the  English  Church, 
they  were  spoken  by  a  Cambridge  man,  former- 
ly Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  They  seem  to 
make  good  the  claim  tliat  the  English  Church 
is  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  Churches,  and  the 
least  tenacious  in  its  hold  upon  traditional  or- 
thodoxy.    It  not  only  allows  the  publication  of 


the  work  which  was  the  Ic^cal  precursor  of 
this  volume,  "  Through  Nature  to  Christ,*'  but 
confides  to  the  care- of  Dr.  Abbott,  as  Head 
Master,  one  of  its  great  public  schools — ^the  City 
of  London  School.  The  effort  of  the  author  of 
these  sermons  is  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of 
Christianity  and  the  historical  certainty  of  its 
origin,  not  by  multiplying  testimony,  but  by 
reducing  it  to  its  simplest  terms.  It  is  a  con* 
tribution  to  that  modem  system  of  apologetics 
which  measures  tlie  value  of  a  gem  not  by  its 
size,  but  by  its  purity,  conscious  that  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  is  superior  to  its  witnesses,  and  needs 
no  testimony  which  is  not  perfectly  candid  and 
fearless  in  its  tone.  This  school  of  thought  has 
determined  to  throw  out  of  the  ship  much  of 
the  ballast  which  has  been  thought  necessary 
to  its  steady  motion.  The  effort  is  not  to  deny 
the  supernatural,  but  to  show  its  naturalness  ; 
not  to  deny  the  miraculous,  but  to  suggest  that 
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it  is  to  a  great  degree  needless  ;  to  enlarge 
upon  the  human  relationships  of  Christ,  and  de- 
monstrate His  history  from  the  synoptic  Gospels 
only.  Dr.  Abbott  has  treated  this  last  sub- 
ject more  at  large  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'*  just  issuing.  His 
article  there  published  in  part,  under  the  word 
"Gospels,"  is  certainly  a  fresh,  careful,  and 
scholarly  statement  of  the  views  of  the  school 
of  thought  which  he  represents.  However 
much  we  may  differ  from  certain  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  author,  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
particularly,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  his  cour- 
age and  candour.  He  belongs  to  what  he  calls 
the  ** Party  of  Growth."  The  sentiment  of 
Bacon,  quoted  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  these  sermons,  expresses  the  purpose  of 
this  "Party  of  Growth,"  to  follow  "the  ex- 
ample of  time  itself,  which  indeed  innovateth 
greatly,  but  quietly  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be 
perceived."  We  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  the 
purpose  ;  but  it  scarcely  corresponds  with  this 

Programme  to  announce  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
elongs  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  and 
is  not  therefore  historic,  consequently  "  out  of 
court "  in  the  witness  to  the  life  of  Christ.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  us  innovating  by  "degrees 
scarce  to  be  perceived  "  to  declare,  as  do  the 
last  two  sermons  of  this  series,  that  only  the 
miracles  of  healing  are  likely  to  have  attend- 
ed the  ministry  oi  Jesus.  —  Christian  Union. 

Another  of  those  rich  volumes  of  sacred 
learning,  of  priceless  value  to  the  deeper  Cliris- 
tian  scholarship,  such  as  the  firm  of  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  are  continually  bringing 
out,  is  "The  Fibst  Epistle  op  St.  John,"  a 
"  contribution  to  Biblical  theology,' '  by  Erich 
Haupt,  translated  with  an  Introduction  by  W. 
B.  Pope,  D.D.  As  the  author  remarks,  this 
work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  "commentary." 
It  is  that,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  He  is  not 
content  with  a  microscopic  analysis  of  each 
several  part;  the  whole  spirit  of  the  inspired 
treatise,  the  entire  scope  and  system  of  its 
thought,  is  wliat  he  has  striven  to  apprehend 
and  to  bring  into  view.  Appealing  to  the  old 
maxim,  that  a  poet  is  a  seer  who  says  more 
than  he  himself  knows,  he  holds  that  so  likewise 
are  the  holy  men  of  God  who  spoke  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  not  to  be  sup- 
posed to  have  said  nothing  beyond  what  they. 


at  the  moment,  were  clearly  consctouB  of.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  merely  the  mind  of  John,  but 
rather  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  that  he  would^  by 
combination  of  all  means  of  search,  seek  to  dis- 
cover. "The  purpose  has  been  ever  before  my 
mind  to  study  every  detail  as  far  as  possible  in 
such  a  way  that  the  reader  may  be  aware  al- 
ways of  its  place  in  the  great  whole ;  for  bo 
long  as  the  particulars  are  viewed  only  as  par- 
ticmars,  the  apprehension  of  their  meaning, 
even  as  particulars,  becomes  one-sided  and  dis- 
jointed.*' How  great  must  be  the  advantages 
of  this  truly  thorough,  as  well  as  critically 
minute,  study  of  an  inspired  treatise  by  such  a 
man  as  was  John,  is  obvious.  "  The  spirit  of 
the  Apostle  John,"  he  says,  "is  an  imposing 
spirit ;  and  one  feels  himself  almost  oppressed 
by  the  mystery  of  the  thoughts  of  tliis  Epistle, 
which  are  like  heavenly  music  in  the  reader's 
ears.  If  here  and  there  one  soul  should  be 
moved,  by  the  ministry  of  my  book,  to  cast 
himself  with  all  his  might  into  this  sea  of  the 
riches  of  Divine  wisdom  and  knowledge,  my 
labour  will  have  attained  its  end."  The  words 
of  no  other  writer  in  the  whole  Bible  are  so 
simple,  so  uniformly  primitive  and  mono- 
syllabic as,  those  in  the  writings  of  John.  New 
beginners  in  any  foreign  language  can  read 
John,  in  that  language,  almost  at  sight  And 
yet  there  is  found  there  the  deepest  of  all 
science,  the  profoundest  and  highest  reaches 
of  all  philosophy.  Life  and  death ;  light  and 
darkness;  holiness  and  sin;  love  and  hate; 
peace  and  enmity;  hope  and  without  hope; 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  the  Father  and  His 
children ;  the  child  of  God  and  the  child  of 
Satan ;  the  sinner  and  his  Saviour ;  the  freedom 
to  sin  and  the  bondage  of  sin ;  these  and  a  few 
other  similar  terms  (as  woitis,  how  simple) 
suggest  the  whole  outline  of  this  Apostle's 
utterances  and  reasonings;  but  whose  mind 
grasps  the  whole  thought  ?  The  writer  is  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  this  Epistle,  as  the 
Revelation,  was  composed  while  on  Patmojh- 
the  Epistle  showing,  in  the  realm  of  the  interior 
experiences  of  the  individual  soul — as  the  Re- 
velation does  on  the  open  field  of  world-history 
— the  infinite  sufficiency,  the  Divine  efficiency, 
of  the  redeeming,  restoring  grace  of  Clirist  in 
its  conflict  with  the  powers  of  sin.  Obviously 
such  a  treatise  is  worthy  of  tlje  best  study  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  give  it, — Hie  Advance, 
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By  Ret.  S.  Merrill,  D.D. 


In  studying  the  words  and  discourses  of 
Christ,  one  cannot  hut  notice  that  His  mind 
^vas  intensely  practical.  It  is  impossihle  to 
find  in  His  teachings  and  conversations  a 
single  visionary  or  dreamy  sentiment.  Every 
thought  and  statement  of  His  is  fresh,  vigor- 
ous, and  pointed.  There  is  also  in  all  that 
He  has  said,  whether  in  plain  instruction,  in 
reproof,  or  in  sympathy,  a  healthy  tone, 
which  commends  His  sayings  to  our  ideas  of 
eveiy-day  life,  as  well  as  especially  to  our 
minds  and  hearts.  Although  a  "  carpenter  " 
(Mark  vL  3),  He  was,  as  we  should  say,  an 
exceedingly  well-informed  man  on  almost  all 
the  social  and  business  affairs  of  the  day. 
His  power  of  observation  was  very  great ; 
and  not  less  was  the  skill  He  had  in  elevating 
the  humblest  employment  or  the  most  ignoble 
object  to  the  position  of  a  moral  teacher,  and 
making  it  utter  some  beautiful  and  surprising 
lesson.  The  style  of  His  teaching  was  so 
marked  in  a  certain  direction  that  it  could  be 
said,  "  Without  a  parable  spake  He  not  unto 
them  "  (Matt.  xiii.  34).  In  Him  this  style 
of  teaching  reached  its  highest  development. 
But,  in  order  to  manage  it  even  well,  there 
must  be  a  groundwork  of  extensive  observa- 
tion and  careful  study  and  reflection.  One 
needs  not  only  much  and  varied  information, 
but  his  information  must  be  minutely  accu- 
rate. We  will  proceed  to  specify,  in  general 
terms,  some  of  the  departments  with  which 
Christ  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly 
familiar.  We  may  mention  the  details  of 
His  own  trade ;  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, with  which  His  knowledge  seems  to 
have  been  as  extensive  as  that  of  a  practical 
husbandman ;  He  was  conversant,  to  some 
extent,  with  shipping  and  sailors,  and  very 
conversant  with  the  fisheries  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  with  the  art  of  Rshing,  and  with  the 
fishermen  themselves ;  also,  with  the  nature 
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and  habits  of  many  domestic  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  with  the  social  distinctions  of  the  time 
from  king  to  beggar;  with  the  prevailing 
laws  and  civil  customs,  both  Jewish  and 
Eoman  ;  with  many  sorts  of  handicraft,  and 
with  many  of  the  details  of  manufacturing 
and  trade ;  dress  and  clothing,  household 
utensils  and  details  in  regard  to  housekeep- 
ing, physicians  and  their  duties  and  the  care 
of  the  sick,  customs  which  made  up  the 
social  life  of  the  day,  soldiers  and  their 
weapons,  war,  crime,  legal  proceedings  and 
courts  of  justice,  the  human  body  and  the 
function  of  many  of  its  parts,  the  busy  life 
of  the  great  cities,  and  the  splendid  architec- 
ture of  the  Temple  and  other  public  build- 
ings, even  nature  in  its  calms  and  storms,  its 
mountains  and  quiet  landscapes — these,  and 
still  other  of  the  practical  affairs  of  the  day, 
Christ  had  closely  observed.  It  may  be 
added  here  that  we  have  intentionally  omit- 
ted any  reference  to  His  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  His  own  nation  or  with  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  since  these  topics, 
including  the  use  He  makes  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, hardly  belong  to  the  limits  of  the 
present  Article,  and,  on  account  of  their  great 
merits,  deserve  a  careful  treatment  by  them- 
selves. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  re- 
ported words  of  Christ  belong  to  that  period 
of  His  life  which  was  covered  by  His  public 
ministry;  they  are  words  of  His  mature  years, 
when  He  spoke  nothing  without  a  purpose. 
Hence  eveiy  hint  or  allusion  is  valuable; 
for,  however  insignificant  any  particular  allu- 
sion may  seem  to  us,  it  still  was  based  upon 
something  which  Christ  had  observed,  and 
was  used  by  Him  for  some  definite  and  noble 
purpose.  A  fine  example  is  found  in  the 
words  of  Christ  (John  x.  9),  "  Shall  go  in 
and  out  and  find  pasture."  He  is  speaking 
of  the  affairs  of  the  soul ;  yet  no  one  would 
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be  likely  to  speak  in  that  \ray  but  he  who 
had  often  observed  flocks  grazing  in  pastures, 
or  going  back  and  forth  from  the  fold. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  intro- 
duce into  the  text  nothing  but  what  the 
very  words  of  Christ  would  justify,  i,  e.  not 
what  is  said  about  Him,  but  what  He  said 
Himself.  In  two  or  three  instances  this  rule 
has  been  violated,  as,  for  instance,  where  it  is 
said,  "  He  took  a  basin,"  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  idea  has  been  to  collect  every  refer- 
ence to  such  matters  as  the  title  suggests 
which  the  words  of  Christ  contain.  He 
hopes  the  Article  is  complete  in  this  resjject ; 
yet  he  does  not  claim  that  it  is.  One  might 
say  that,  taking  the  idea  and  object  of  the 
writer  as  just  stated,  the  work  of  preparing 
such  an  article  was  merely  one  of  renumera- 
tion  j  but  even  under  that  name,  the  task  has 
been  no  easy  or  slight  one. 

In  connection  with  agriculture  and  hus- 
bandry and  the  fruits  and  other  productions 
of  the  earth,  it  is  surprising  how  few  things 
escaped  the  Saviour's  notice.  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  grass  with  which  God  had 
covered  the  earth,  gi-een  and  inviting  for  the 
multitudes  which  He  fed  to  recline  upon 
(Matt.  vi.  30  ;  Markvi.  39),  to  the  beautiful 
lilies  which  adorned  the  fields  (Matt.  vi.  28), 
the  thistles  which  annoyed  the  husbandmen 
and  cumbered  the  ground  (Matt.  vii.  16), 
the  thorn,  through  whose  matted  twigs  the 
tender  stalks  of  grain  could  not  force  their 
way  (Matt  xiii.  7),  the  tares  which  some 
€vil-disposed  person  had  sown  in  his  neigh- 
bour's wheat  (Matt.  xiii.  25),  and  which  at 
harvest-time  must  be  gathered  out  from  the 
wheat  and  burned  (Matt.  xiii.  30),  the  bram- 
ble-bush, from  which  no  one  expected  any 
good  (Luke  vi.  44).  He  refers  to  the  reed 
which  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
(Matt.  xi.  7)  ;  speaks  of  the  sycamine-tree, 
from  whose  fruit  a  cooling  drink  was  made 
(Luke  xvii.  6) ;  of  the  withered  branches  of 
vine  or  fruit-tree  which  the  pruner  cuts  off, 
^nd  which  men  gather  and  bum  (John  xv. 
•6),  and  of  the  tree  the  quality  of  whose  fruit 
has  proved  so  poor  that  the  husbandman 
decides  to  cut  it  down  and  use  it  for  fuel 
•(Matt.  vii.  19) ;  alludes  to  mint,  anise,  cum- 
min, rue,  and  "  other  herbs  "  (Luke  xi.  42) ; 
and  the  product  of  the  spikenard-plant,  which 
was  used  in  anointing  the  body  (Mark  xiv.  3, 
8).  Some  private  gardens  are  arranged  with 
quiet  walks  where   Jesus  loves   to   resort 


(Luke  xiii  19 ;  John  xviiL  2) ;  He  observes 
the  grounds  of  some  rich  man,  which  had 
been  cultivated  to  the  highest  state  of  fer- 
tility, producing  unlimited  abundance  of  grain 
and  fruit  (Luke  xii.  IG) ;  also  the  rich  pas- 
tures where  sheep  and  cattle  grazed,  the  fields 
which  labourers  tilled,  and  those  which  were 
covered  with  com,  or  white  with  the  ripen- 
ing harvests  (Matt.  xii.  1 ;  xxiv.  18  ;  John 
iv.  35  ;  X.  9) ;  He  refers  to  various  qualities 
of  soil — the  good,  which  always  rewarded 
the  labour  of  the  husbandmen,  that  which 
was  poor  and  thin  and  lacking  in  moisture, 
also  the  very  stony  ground  where  nothing 
could  mature  (Matt.  xiii.  3—9),  and  to  that 
where  fig-trees  were  planted,  and  which 
needed  careful  dressing  (Luke  xiiL  6 — 9)  ; 
He  speaks  of  the  beautiful  vineyards  which 
covered  the  warm  slopes  of  the  country  in 
every  part,  the  hedges  of  stone  or  thorn- 
bushes  about  the  same,  the  towers  whence 
the  keepei-s  watched,  the  presses  where 
flowed  the  fragrant  juice,  the  vine — ^perhaps 
Christ's  choicest  symbol — and  both  its  un- 
fruitful branches  and  those  which  brought 
forth  much  fruit,  the  grapes  hanging  in  rich 
clusters  from  the  vine,  and,  lastly,  the  wine 
itself,  sparkling  in  the  cup,  or  drank  new 
from  the  press,  or  kept  stored  away  till  by 
great  age  it  had  attained  the  choicest  flavour 
and  strength  (Matt.  vii.  16  j  ix.  17;  xxL 
33 ;  xxvi.  27,  29 ;  John  xv.  1,  2) ;  also,  of 
the  fig-tree  putting  forth  its  tender  branches 
and  leaves — a  sign  of  approaching  summer  ; 
some  of  them  were  barren,  and  others  yielded 
only  evil  fruit;  others  still  brought  forth 
good  f  mit,  choice  figs  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  suitable  for  the  nourishment  of  men 
(Matt.  vii.  16—20;  xxL  19—22;  xxiv. 
32).  He  notices  the  ploughman  turning  the 
furrow  in  the  smooth  fields  of  Galilee ;  the 
unskilful  ploughman  looks  about  and  spoils 
his  work ;  oxen  are  yoked  for  service,  and 
the  yoke  may  be  easy,  but  is  sometimes  gall- 
ing to  their  necks  (Matt.  xi.  29,  30  ;  Luke 
ix.  62;  xiv.  19  ;  xvii.  7).  He  does  not  fail 
to  notice  the  insignificant  mustard-seed ;  but 
even  this,  being  sown,  develops  into  a  tree 
"  as  tall  as  a  horse  and  his  rider,"  and  in  its 
shady  top  the  birds  find  shelter  (Matt  xiii 
31,  32).  He  observes  that  the  com  of  wheat 
which  men  sow  must  die,  or  else  no  new 
blade  is  produced  (John  xiL  24).  He  watches 
the  sower  casting  seed  upon  the  earth ;  some 
seeds  fall  by  the  wayside,  which  the  birds 
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soon  p;ather  up.  WLen  the  seeds  have  spning 
up,  some  of  the  stalks  are  withered  by  the 
scorching  sun,  and  others  perish  from  lack 
of  moisture  or  on  account  of  the  poverty  of 
the  soil ;  while  others  still  are  choked  by 
thorns.  Yet  for  the  most  part  the  seed 
prospers  and  comes  to  maturity — first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full 
com  in  the  ear  (Matt.  xiii.  3 — 9  ;  Mark  iv. 
26^28).  The  ears  are  sometimes  plucked, 
rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  the  com  eaten  by 
hungry  travellers  (Matt.  xii.  1).  At  length 
signs  of  the  approaching  harvest  begin  to 
multiply,  -which  Christ  also  observes.  The 
sickle  is  taken  do^vn  from  its  resting-place, 
and  reapers  and  labourers  go  forth  to  reap 
and  gather — first  into  "  bundles,"  and  then 
into  store-rooms — the  thirty,  sixty,  or  hun- 
dredfold which  the  bountiful  earth  has  yielded 
(Matt.  ix.  37,  38 ;  xiii.  30  ;  Mark  iv.  8, 
29  ;  John  iv.  35).  Xor  does  the  Master  fail 
to  notice  some  who  by  stealth  or  violence 
reap  where  they  did  not  sow,  i.e,  in  fields 
belonging  to  another;  taking  from  others 
imjusSy  what  they  had  accumulated  by 
honest  and  legitimate  toil  (Matt.  xxv.  24; 
comp.  John  iv.  36— 38).i 

His  acquaintance  with  household  and  do- 
mestic aii'airs^  and  the  use  Ho  makes  of 
customs  and  utensils  pertaining  to  the  same, 
is  also  surprising.  The  bed  on  which  the 
sick  are  lying,  and  the  couch  where  one 
rests  at  night  (Matt.  ix.  6 ;  Luke  viii.  16) ; 
the  custom  of  two  persons  sleeping  together 
in  one  bed  (Luke  xvii.  34) ;  the  anxiety  of 

*  Palm-trees  are  mentioned  hi  connection  Trith 
Christ ;  they  grew  then  on  the  sides  of  OUvet  (John 
xiL  13) ;  the  **  sycamme  "  is  the  black  mulberry  of 
to-day ;  the  sycamore,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Christ,  was  an  evergreen,  and  grew  only  in  the 
plains  of  Palestine  ;  its  fruit,  fig^ike  in  shape,  was 
woody  and  indigestible.  Rob. '  N.  T.  Lexicon' makes 
no  distinction  between  the  sycamine  and  sycamore ; 
yet  there  was  a  distinction  (see  Tristram, '  JNat.  Hist. 
Bib.'  396—399).  "  Mint "  was  a  garden-plant,  and 
used  for  flavouring  meat ;  "  anise  "  resembled  our 
caraway  ;  "cummin,"  our  fennel  or  dill ;  **  rue" 
was  used  as  a  disinfectant.  On  these  see  Tristram, 
m  order,  471,  419,  443,478;  on  "Gardens"  see 
Article  in  Smith's  Diet. ;  on  size  of  mustard  tree 
see  Tristram,  472 ;  Thomson's  *  Land  and  Book,' 
j[,|4— 416  (En^.  ed-),  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Christ s  crucifixion;  the  hyssop,  the  bitter  gall 
pLmt,  the  myrrh  tree,  which  was  a  low  thorny  bush. 
Its  gum  made  a  choice  perfume,  and  was  used  to 
flavour  wine ;  also  the  product  of  the  Indian  aloes 
tree  ;  the  latter,  together  with  the  product  of  the 
spikenard  plant,  were  brought  from  the  far  East 


the  housekeeper  for  the  care  of  her  house, 
together  with  her  faithful  attention  to  her 
family  and  pjuests  (Luke  x.  40,  41 ;  comp. 
Matt.  viii.  15) ;  the  house  itself,  and  the 
house-top — a  place  for  public  conversation, 
or  where  the  family  sat  when  at  leisure,  and 
also  a  place  for  retirement  (Matt.  xxiv.  17 ; 
Luke  xii.  3);  the  chamber  set  apart  for 
guests  (Mark  xiv.  14) ;  the  secret  chambers 
for  retirement  and  closets  for  prayer ;  some 
dark  rooms,  in  order  to  sweep  which,  the 
housekeeper  must  take  with  her  a  lighted 
candle  or  lamp  (Matt.  vi.  6 ;  xxiv.  26 ;  Luke 
XV.  8)  ;  the  door  of  a  house  or  other  build- 
ing or  separate  apartment,  the  furniture  of 
the  house,  and  the  practice  of  sweeping  it 
(Luke  xi.  25;  xv.  8);  also  the  house  that 
has  been  deserted  and  left  to  desolation  and 
decay  (Matt,  xxiii.  38) ;  and  the  storehouses 
where  the  family  supplies  are  kept  (Luke  xii. 
24).  The  needle  which  the  house^vife  used 
in  sewing  (^fatt.  xix.  24) ;  the  water-pots  or 
pitchers  which  women  carried,  either  in  the 
hand  or  on  the  head,  back  and  forth  from 
the  house  to  the  fountain  (Mark  xiv.  13; 
comp.  John  iv.  28)  ;  the  stone  water-pots 
which  always  stood  in  the  court  of  the  house 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  hands  and  the 
vessels  or  dishes  used  at  any  meal  (John  ii. 
6,  7) ;  the  practice  of  cleansing  the  dust 
from  the  feet  after  a  journey,  even  of  washing 
and  wiping  them,  and  the  towel  used  for  this 
latter  purpose  (Mark  vi.  11 ;  John  xiii  5)  ; 
the  custom  of  washing  the  hands  before  eat- 
ing, and  the  dishes  afterwards  (Luke  xi.  38  ; 
John  xiii.  5;  Matt,  xxiii.  25,  26);  the 
"brazen  vessels"  and  tables,  the  platter  for 
food,  the  cup  and  pitcher  for  wine,  water,  or 
milk,  the  new  and  old  bottles  for  new  and 
old  wine  respectively  (Matt  ix.  17;  x.  42; 
xxiii.  25  ;  Mark  vii.  4 ;  Luke  xxii.  10,  17) ; 
the  bushel — the  common  measure  of  the 
household  —  which  was  sometimes  placed 
over  a  burning  light,  in  order,  whilst  it  was 
kept  burning,  to  prevent  its  effects  for  a  time 
(Matt.  V.  15) ;  the  cubit,  or  common  measure 
of  length,  also  the  other  measures  in  use  for 
wheat  and  oil  (Mark  iv.  24 ;  Luke  xii  25 ; 
xvi.  6)  ;  the  bag,  or  purse,  which  was  carried 
about  the  person,  or  sometimes  by  one  indi- 
vidual who  acted  as  treasurer  of  a  party 
(Luke  xii.  33 ;  comp.  John  xiii  29);  candles, 
candlesticks,  lampstands,  lamps  themselves, 
and  oil  for  the  same,  and  the  vessels  which 
contained  the  oil ;  also  lanterns  and  torches, 
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which  then,  as  now,  must  he  used  if  one 
would  walk  forth  at  night  with  any  safety 
(Matt.  V.  15  ;  xxv.  2 — S;  John  xviii.  3); 
the  necessity  of  providing  daily  food  (Matt, 
vi.  11) ;  the  meal  or  flour  for  hread,  and  the 
leaven  or  yeast  which  the  housekeeper  added 
to  it  (Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii.  21);  the 
oven  where  the  hread  was  haked,  the  fuel 
used,  and  the  ashes  which  remained  (Luke 
xii.  28;  ashes,  Matt.  xi.  21);  the  barley- 
loaves,  the  bread,  the  fresh  fish,  the  broiled 
fish,  the  honey-comb,  the  meat,  the  kid,  the 
fatted  calf,  the  eggs,  the  salt  with  which  the 
food  was  seasoned,  and  the  salted  sacrifice 
(Matt.  vii.  9, 10  ;  xiv.  17 ;  Luke  xi.  12 ;  xv. 
23,  29;  xxiv.  42;  John  vi.  9 — 13;  comp. 
Matt.  V.  13;  Mark  ix.  49).  The  fact  is 
noticed  that  what  a  man  eats  docs  not  defile 
him  (Matt.  xv.  11);  the  blessing  which 
every  pious  Jew  invoked  before  eating  is 
sought  (!Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27) ;  the  bread  is 
broken  and  passed,  together  with  the  cup  of 
water  or  wine  (Mark  xiv.  22,  23).  The 
practice  is  noticed  of  two  or  more  persons 
dipping  their  sop  together  in  the  same  dish 
(Matt.  xxvi.  23) ;  also  the  custom  of  one 
family  borrowing  bread  or  other  necessaries 
from'  some  neighbour  when  they  are  un- 
expectedly short  at  home  (Luke  xi.  5 — 8) ; 
the  fact  that  some  are  reduced  so  low  as  to 
be  willing  to  eat  what  is  given  to  the  swine 
(Luke  XV.  16) ;  that  others  shared  with  the 
friendly  dogs  the  crumbs  which  fell  from 
tables  loaded  with  dainty  food,  about  which 
the  rich  were  feasting  (Lulce  xvi.  21);  the 
baskets  in  which  the  food  left  after  a  meal 
was  gathered,  and  the  fragments  of  food 
themselves  which  an  economical  housekeeper 
would  save  with  care  (Matt.  xvi.  9, 10;  John 
vi.  12;  comp.  Matt.  xiv.  20).^ 

^  Christ  spoke  of  the  &^iSpu»v,  i,  e.  the  sink,  or 

feneral  receptacle  of  all  house-filth  (Mark  vii.  19) ; 
le  used  a  pillow  for  His  head  (Mark  iv.  38) ;  He  saw 
the  tUiiig  of  the  flat  roof  which  was  opened  to  let 
down  into  His  presence  a  certain  sick  person  (Luke 
V.  19) :  was  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  drawing 
water  from  deep  wells  (as  Jacob's),  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose  (John  iv.  6,  11)  |  He  dr^k 
sour  wine,  such  as  soldiers  carried  in  their  canteens, 
from  a  sponge,  which  was  a  necessary  article  in 
every  household  (John  xix.  29) ;  the  fire  by  which 
people  warmed  themselves  may  be  added,  also  the 
lire  of  coals  on  which  fish  was  oroiled,  also  the  im- 
leavened  bread  (Luke  xxiL  55 ;  John  xxL  9 ;  Matt. 
xxvi.  17).  The  "  bushel"  held  about  a  peck.  For 
''lampstand''  see  Lange  on  Matt  v.  15,  p.  lOi. 
Col.  ii.  note. — In  regard  to  the  "needle,"  I  suppose 
there  is  no  more  doubt  as  to  what  Christ  meant  by 


His    references   to  domestic    and   other 
animals  are  also  numerous.     He  aUudes  to 
the  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  also  to  his  habit 
of  burrowing  in  the  earth  (Luke  xiii.  32; 
Matt.  viiL  20) ;  to  ravening  wolves  prowling 
about  fiheep-folds  at  night  (Matt  vii.  15  ;  x. 
16);  and  to  scorpions  lurking  everywhere 
ready  to  give  their  fiery,  poisonous  sting 
(Luke  X.  19).     He  speaks  of  serpents  and 
vipers  fastening  their  fangs  upon  the  heel  of 
some  unwary  traveller  (Matt  x.  16 ;  xiL  34); 
of  the  eagles  which  feed  upon  dead  flesh 
(Matt.  xxiv.  28) ;  of  the  ravens  for  which 
God's  providence  cares  (Luke  xii  24);  of 
birds  building  their  nests  on  the  gionnd  or 
in  the  branches  of  trees  (Matt.  viiL  20) ;  of 
fowls  of  the  air  living  free  from  toil  (Matt 
vi.'  26) ;   of  the  innocent  sparrow  and  the 
harmless  dove  (Matt.   x.   16,  29);  of  the 
gnat,  destroying,  when  alive,  the  comfort  of 
men  by  its  sting,  and  defiling,  when  dead, 
the  milk  or  wine  which  they  would  drink 
(Matt  xxiii.  24) ;  of  the  swine  kept  in  large 
herds  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  for  purposes 
of  trade  with  surrounding  nations  (Matt  m 
6 ;  Mark  v.  1 1 — 16) ;  of  the  camel,  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  beasts  of  burden  in  the 
East  (Matt.  xix.  24) ;  of  the  ass  and  her  colt, 
which  last  must  be  trained  for  the  service  of 
men  (Mark  xi.  2 — 7) ;  of  the  dog,  watching 
for  crumbs  which  fall  from  its  master's  table, 
making  its  home,  then  as  now,  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  or  village,  and  kindly  licking  the 
sores  of  some  wretched  beggar  (Matt  viL  6 ; 
Mark  vii  28;  Luke  xvi.  21);  of  the  hen 
gathering  tenderly  her  chickens  beneath  her 
wings  (Matt,  xxiii.  37) ;  of  the  cock  which 
counts  regularly  the  night-watches,  and  wakes 
the  sleeper  by  his  shrill  crowing  both  at  mid- 
night and  at  the  early  dawn  (Matt.  xxvi.  34, 
75 ;  Mark  xiii.  35) ;  of  the  patient  ox  which 
draws  the  plough,  and  which  must  be  watered 
or  taken  from  the  pit  where  it  has  accidentally 
fallen,  even  though  this  occur  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  (Luke  xiv.  5,  19 ;  comp.  Luke  xiii.  15; 
xvii.  7) ;  of  cattle  pastured  in  the  fields,  or 
fed  or  fattened  in  stalls  (Luke  xiii.  15 ;  xm 
7) ;  of  the  fatted  calf,  prepared  for  some 
special  feast  (Luke  xv.  23) ;  of  the  kid,  the 
common  dish  at  any  ordinary  entertainment 
CLuke  XV.  29) ;  of  the  goats,  which,  though 
folded  ^vith  the  sheep  at  night,  always  collect 
in  groups  apart  from  them  (Matt.  xxv.  32, 

it  than  there  is  as  to  what  He  meant  by  the  woiti 
**  camel  ^'  in  the  same  sentence. 
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33) ;  and  of  the  sheep  with  their  fine  wool 
and  their  lamhs  (Matt.  x.  16;  John  xxi. 
15 — 17  ;  wool,  Matt.  vii.  15) ;  the  shepherd 
carefully  watches  them  by  day,  and  folds 
them  by  night  (Matt.  ix.  36 ;  xxv.  32,  33) ; 
they  recognize  their  own  names,  and  will  not 
follow  a  stranger's  voice,  but  obey  implicitly 
the  voice  of  their  own  keeper  (John  x.  1 — 6) ; 
they  are  sometimes  scattered  because  their 
shepherd  has  been  killed  by  robbers  (Matt. 
xxvi  31 ;  Mark  vi.  34 ;  John  x.  1 — 6) ; 
they  sometimes  fall  into  the  pits  with  which 
the  country  abounds  (Matt.  xii.  11),  or  are 
lost  in  the  wildernesses  or  among  the  moun- 
tains (Matt,  xviii.  12 — 14;  Luke  xv.  4 — 6); 
and  then  the  careful  shepherd  searches  for 
them,  and  when  found  brings  them  home 
upon  his  shoulders  (Luke  xv.  5).^ 

He  made  use,  likewise,  of  many  of  the 
social  customs  of  the  day  which  he  had  care- 
fully observed.  Knocking  at  the  door  of  a 
neighbour's  or  friend's  house  (Luke  xii.  36 ; 
xiii.  25) ;  the  common  salutations  on  meet- 
ing (Matt.  V.  47;  X.  12) ;  a  father  kissing 
his  son  returned  from  a  long  absence  (Luke 
XT.  20) ;  or  one  friend  kissing  another  (Luke 
xxii..  48) ;  the  rejoicing  of  neighbours  in 
each  other's  good  fortune  or  success  (Luke 
XV.  6,  9) ;  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  to 
some  thirsty  traveller  (Matt.  x.  42 ;  Mark 
ix.  41);  the  custom  of  travelling  through 
one's  own  country  or  into  foreign  lands  (Matt. 
xxv.  14),  and  all  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  journey,  as  purses,  gold,  silver,  and 
smaller  coins,  coats,  shoes,  staves, — the  com- 
plete outfit  of  those  who  travel  on  foot  and 
pay  their  way  (Matt.  x.  9,  10)  ;  cleansing 
the  feet  from  dust  after  a  journey  (Luke  vii. 
44) ;  even  washing  the  feet  of  those  loved 
best  (Luke  vii  44 ;  John  xiii.  5) ;  shaking 
the  dust  from  the  feet  in  the  presence  of 
certain  persons  as  a  reproof  for  their  in- 
hospitality  (Mark  vi.  11);  dressing  in  sack- 
cloth and  putting  ashes  on  the  head  on 
■occasions  of  deep  mourning  (Matt.  xi.  21) ; 
neighbours  and  friends  borrowing  of  each 
other  and  lending  again  in  turn  (Matt.  v. 

*  Christ  mentions  the  "  dunghill"  near  the  cattle- 
stalls  (Luke  xiv.  35) ;  and  was  acquainted  with 
"  wild  beasts,"  such  as  live  in  desert  places  (Mark  L 
13).  On  the  "gnat,"  see  Tristram,  p.  327 ;  the 
"cock,"  see  Tristram,  p.  221 ;  the  •* fatted  calf,"  see 
Tristram,  p.  90.  He  alludes  to  the  fact  that  swine 
sometimes  turn  upon  their  keepers  and  tear  them 
^th  their  teeth  (Matt  vii.  6) ;  the  allusion  may  be 
to  wild  swine. 


42) ;  a  father  dividing  his  property  among 
his  sons  (Luke  xv.  12),  or  brothers  dividing 
their  inheritance  among  themselves,  in  case 
the  father  had  made  no  disposition  of  his 
property  before  his  death  (Luke  xii.  13, 14) ; 
of  families  which  were  sometimes  broken  up 
by  private  quarrels,  or  of  kingdoms  wliere 
two  or  more  aspirants  contended  for  the 
throne  (Mark  iii.  24,  25) ;  of  walking  by 
day,  and  the  danger  of  stumbling  if  one 
attempts  to  walk  in  the  night  (John  xi.  9, 
10) ;  of  the  hospitable  custom  of  providing 
a  chamber  for  guests  (Luke  xxii.  11);  of 
the  very  common  custom  of  making  feasts 
(Luke  xiv.  13),  and  inviting  guests  (Luke 
xiv.  7),  and  of  the  rude  scrambling  of  the 
latter  sometimes  to  get  the  best  seats  on  such 
occasions  (Matt  xxiii.  6 ;  Luke  xiv.  7),  and 
the  promotion  which  those  received  who 
were  willing  at  the  outset  to  take  the  lowest 
rooms  (Luke  xiv.  10) ;  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  drunkenness  of  servants  whose  master 
is  absent  (Matt.  xxiv.  49);  the  depraved 
habit  of  some  of  eating  and  drinking  to  ex- 
cess (Matt  xi.  19);  that  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  drink  wine  prefer  that  which 
is  old  (Luke  v.  39) ;  the  riotous  living  of 
some  who  wasted  their  property  or  had  no 
thought  for  the  future  (Luke  iCv.  13) ;  men 
lounging  in  the  market-places,  where  also  are 
passed  the  flattering  compliments  of  the  day 
(Matt  xxiii.  7;  Mark  xii.  38).  Children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  also  in  the  market-places 
played  upon  "pipes,"  or  rude  instruments, 
and  danced  and  sung  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  street  crowds  (Matt  xi.  16, 17) ;  music 
and  dancing  of  a  higher  order  were  an  accom- 
paniment of  feasts  (Luke  xv.  25).  The 
practice  of  taking  rest  and  recreation  after 
fatigue  and  labour  is  commended  (Mark  vi. 
31);  the  vain  repetitions,  or  "babblings," 
of  the  heathen  in  their  prayers  is  condemned 
(Matt  vi.  7) ;  the  proselyting  spirit  and 
practices  of  the  Pharisees  are  severely  de- 
nounced (Matt,  xxiii.  15).  The  exciting 
events  of  the  day  are  noticed,  as  the  slaying 
of  certain  Galileans  by  Pilate  (Luke  xiii.  1, 
2),  and  the  falling  of  a  tower  in  Siloam 
which  was  attended  with  serious  loss  of  life 
(Luke  xiii.  4)  ;  also  famines,  pestilences,  and 
earthquakes,  which  sometimes  visited  that 
country  (Matt  xxiv.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  14) ;  or 
some  sudden  conflagration,  which  perhaps 
had  destroyed  some  town  or  district  (Luke 
xii.  49).    The  furnaces  where  ore  is  melted 
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or  pottery  baked  are  noticed  (Matt.  xiii.  42) ; 
oil  and  wine  are  mentioned  as  suitable  for 
tlie  wounded  and  sick  (Luke  x.  34 ;  comp. 
Mark  vi.  13) ;  anointing  the  bead  of  some 
beloved  friend  with  precious  ointment  is 
commended  (Matt.  xxvi.  7 — 10);  and  the 
practice  of  washing  the  face  and  anointing 
the  head  when  preparing  to  attend  a  feast  is 
likewise  noticed  (Matt.  vi.  17).^ 

He  is  familiar  with  the  Temple  and 
synagogical  service,  the  sacrifices,  the  Sab- 
bath worship,  preaching,  teaching,  discussion, 
prayer,  singing,  also  fasting  and  other  re- 
ligious duties ;  observes  that  the  most  promi- 
nent seats  in  synagogues  are  sought  by  some, 
and  given  out  of  compliment  to  others  (Matt, 
xxiii.  6) ;  sits  one  day  near  the  treasury,  and 
sees  the  rich  cast  in  of  their  abundance,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  poor  widow  casting  in 
two  mites — all  the  living  she  had  (Mark  xii. 
41,  42)  j  speaks  of  the  altar  and  the  gift  of 
the  worshipper  (Matt.  v.  23) ;  of  those  who 
give  alms  to  be  seen  of  men  (Matt.  vi.  1,  2), 
and  of  others  who  bestow  them  from  the 
purest  motives  (Luke  xi.  42;  xii.  33);  also 
of  those  who  pay  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  cum- 
min, rue,  and  "all  other  herbs,"  but  still 
neglect  the  most  important  things  (Matt. 
xxiiL  IG — 23 ;  Luke  xi.  42) ;  and  does  not 

*  The  following  customs  may  be  added  as  those 
Tnth  wliich  Christ  must  have  been  familiar :  leaning 
upon  tlie  bosom  of  some  intimate  friend  (John  xiiL 
23  ;  xxi.  20) ;  the  salutations  at  parting  with  friends 
(Luke  ix.  61)  ;  washing  the  hands,  and  the  special 
wasliing  which  they  received  on  a  person's  returning 
from  market,  which  became  the  occasion  of  an  ex- 
cited discuRsion  between  Christ  and  tlie  Pharisees 
(Mark  vii.  4  et  seq.) ;  the  feasts  made  by  tax- 
collectors,  perliaps  for  political  purposes  (Luke  v. 
29) ;  the  fact  that  some  sick  persons  spend  all  their 
means  for  medical  advice,  yet  receive  no  benefit 
(Mark  v.  26) ;  rending  ones  clothes  from  indig- 
nation at  the  utterance  of  blasphemy  (Matt  xxvi. 
65) ;  persons  becoming  so  full  of  liquor  that  they 
can  no  longer  tell  whether  they  are  drinking  good 
wine  or  poor  (Jolm  ii.  10) ;  the  practice  of  singmg 
or  chantmg  psalms  after  certain  lioly  feasts  (Matt. 
xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26).  The  figure  of  a  person's 
stumbling  in  the  night  would  be  a  very  stiiking  one 
in  the  East :  the  common  divisions  of  time  are 
mentioned  ;  as  year,  month,  week,  day.  night,  the 
hours  of  the  day,  and  the  watches  of  the  night 
(John  iv.  35,  and  elsewhere).  We  may  also  allude 
to  the  fragrance  of  the  precious  ointment  (John  xii. 
3) ;  the  words  "buniing  and  shining  light'*  were 
no  doubt  suggested  to  the  speaker  by  some  prominent 
fact  which  he  had  observed,  but  which  cannot  now 
be  definitely  named  (John  v.  35).  On  sudden  con- 
flagrations m  that  country  see  Ritter  (Gage), 2. 252 ; 
Gesenius, '  Comt.  Jes.'  5.  24. 


fail  to  notice  with  censure  the  sanctimonious 
faces  of  certain  hypocritical  worshippers 
(Matt.  vi.  16). 

He  uses  very  many  of  the  vanouB  relatioiift 
of  family  and  kindred ;  speaks,  also,  of  many 
of  the  common  expressions  of  sympathy  in 
bereavement;  of  some  of  the  customs  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  mourning  and 
death ;  and  makes,  likewise,  many  allusions 
to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
birth  of  children.2 

He  makes  many  allusions,  likewise,  to  the 
details  and  customs  connected  with  maniages 
and  wedding-feasts — the  brilliantly  lighted 
rooms  or  halls  where  the  wedding-feast  was 
held,  contrasted  with  the  darkness  outside 
(Matt.  xxii.  13)  ;  the  bride  and  bridegiooui 
(Matt.  ix.  15 ;  John  iii.  29),  the  marriage 
itself  (Matt  xxii.  2 — 4),  the  wedding  (Luke 
xiL  36),  the  wedding-feast  (Matt.  xxiL  2 — 
4),  the  governor  of  the  feast  (John  ii  8), 
the  invited  guests  (Matt.  xxii.  10),  the  wine 
to  be  drunk  (John  iL  3),  the  virgins  and 
others  who  graced  the  occasion  (Mattw   ix. 
15;    XXV.    1  — 13),   the  wedding  garment 
(Matt.  xxiL  11),  the  bridechamber  (Mark  ii. 
19),  the  husband  (Mark  x.  12),  and  the 
newly-married  wife  (Luke  xiv.  20). 

He  is  familiar  with  many  of  the  social 
distinctions  among  men,  the  position  and 
mutual  relations  of  those  who  rule  and  those 
who  serve ;  and  mentions,  also,  many  of  the 
various  professions  and  callings  of  people  at 
that  time — the  king,  his  throne,  and  his 
footstool  (Matt.  V.  34,  35) ;  the  householder 
and  his  servants  (Matt.  xiii.  27) ;  the  steward 
of  the  rich  man  (Luke  xvL  1);  the  house- 
holder hiring  labourers  by  the  day  (Matt.  xx. 
1 — 16),  or  for  a  longer  period  (Luke  xv.  17)  ; 
also  the  price  agreed  upon  for  day-labourers, 
and  the  very  common  fact  of  the  scarcity  of 
labourers  in  the  time  of  harvest  (Matt  ix. 
37  ;  XX.  2)  ;  masters  and  slaves  (oovXoc>  Matt. 
X.  24) ;  servants  who  waited  for  their  absent 
lord  (Luke  xii.  36),  and  who  sometimes  be- 

2  Relations :  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  hus- 
band, wife,  son,  daughter,  children,  mother-in-law, 
daugnter- in-law  (Matt.  viiL  14 ;  Mark  x.  29, 30  ; 
Luke  xii.  52,  53 ;  John  iv.  17) ;  people  weeping  at 
the  death  of  a  friend  (Mark  v.  39) ;  the  ''miustrds," 
hired  to  mourn  on  such  occasions  (Matt  ix.  23) ; 
add,  the  weeping  of  friends  at  the  grave  (John  xL 
31) ;  the  weeping  of  Clirist  Himself  (Luke  xix.  41  ; 
John  XL  36) ;  being  with  child  ;  the  pains  of  birth  ; 
the  joy  in  the  household  when  the  child  is  bom  ; 
and  the  nursing  of  infants  (Matt  zxiv.  19 ;  Joha 
xvi  21). 
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came  negligent  and  profligate  because  their 
master  delayed  to  letum  (Luke  xii.  45); 
domestic  servants  (oijc^ri/cy  Luke  xvL  13) ; 
the  position  of  head-servant  or  overseer  (over 
the  xoi3ac  and  the  vaiiicKac^  Luke  xii.  45) ; 
the  porter  at  the  gate  (Mark  xiii.  34  ;  John 
X.  1 — 6);  those  who  were  hired  {fiuxQwot) 
to  look  after  sheep  by  day  (John  x.  12, 13) ; 
men  labouring  together  in  the  field  (Matt. 
xxiv.  40)  j  the  labourer  receiving  his  wages 
(John  iv.  36)  ;  those  who  dug  with  the 
spade  in  the  rich  gardens  and  fields  of  Galilee 
(Lnke  xvi.  3) ;  the  women  grinding  together 
at  the  hand-mill  (Matt.  xxiv.  41)  ;  the  stripes 
whicli  were  administered  to  the  disobedient 
servant  (Luke  xii.  47,  48) ;  the  impossibility 
of  one  servant  serving  two  masters  at  the 
same  time  (Matt.  vi.  24) ;  the  humble,  per- 
haps degrading,  employment  of  feeding  swine 
(Luke  XV.  15);  the  business  of  the  spinner 
(Matt.  vL  28) ;  and  those  also  are  mentioned 
who  boi-e  heavy  burdens  put  upon  them  by 
their  idle  superiors,  who  would  not  lift  a 
finger  themselves  (Matt.  xxiiL  4).^ 

He  is  likewise  familiar  with  much  of  the 
business  of  the  day — ^borrowing  and  lending 
money  at  interest  (Matt.  v.  42 ;  Luke  xix. 
23)  ;  buying  and  selling  land  (Matt.  xiii. 
44 ;  Luke  xiv.  18)  ;  carrying  on  a  farm 
(Matt.  xxii.  5) ;  the  buying  and  selling  of 
cattle,  as  oxen  and  sheep,  also  of  doves  and 
sparrows,  and  that  of  the  latter  two  are  sold 
for  one  farthing,  and  five  for  two  farthings 
(Matt.  X.  29 ;  Luke  xii.  6  ;  John  ii.  14) ; 
the  renting  or  leasing  of  vineyards  and  lands 
to  those  who  did  not  own  estates  themselves, 
perhaps,  also,  to  agents  or  overseers  (Matt. 
XX i«  33,  and  elsewhere) ;  paying  and  collect- 
ing yearly  i*ent  for  the  same  (Matt.  xxi.  34) ; 
paying  also  the  landlord  of  a  public-house  or 
inn  the  ordinary  charges  (Luke  x.  35) ;  deal- 
ing in  olive  oil,  at  that  time  a  very  extensive 
and  lucrative  branch  of  business  (I^Iatt.  xxv. 
9,  10) ;  the  business  of  changing  money,  like 
our  brokers  of  to-day  (Matt.  xxi.  12) ;  and 
the  tables  or  desks  on  which  these  brokers 
transact  their  business  He  overturns  (Mark 

^  Christ  mentions  also  that  class  of  servants  called 
oi  ^idcovoi,  somewhat  higher  in  position  than  oi 
^ovXoi  (see  Matt.  xxii.  13).  These  served  at  wed- 
dings (John  ii.  5).  The  **  fuller "  is  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  nim  (Mark  ix.  3).  He  speaks  of 
those  who  bought  and  sold,  planted  and  buut  (Luke 
xvii.  27,  28).  and  still  of  men  engaged  in  other  em- 
ployments wnich  can  better  be  mentioned  under  the 
following  head. 


xi.  15).  He  alludes  to  the  selling  of  cloth« 
ing  '(Luke  xxiL  36),  the  merchandiBe  and 
general  business  of  the  merchant  (Matt, 
xxii.  5)  ;  to  dealers  in  jewels  and  precious 
stones  (Matt.  viL  6 ;  xiii.  45) ;  to  valuable 
stones  or  minerals  which  are  fortunately  dis- 
covered in  some  hillside  or  field  (Matt.  xiii. 
44) ;  to  some  who  are  ambitious  to  gain  the 
whole  world  (Mark  viii.  36),  whose  only 
god  is  mammon  (Matt  vi.  24),  and  to  others 
who  accumulate  property  and  keep  it  (Matt, 
vi  19 — 21)  ;  to  bills  and  receipts  which 
pass  between  buyer  and  seller  (Luke  xvi.  6) ; 
to  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  (Luke 
vii.  41 — 43).  Some  debtors  were  too  poor 
to  pay  what  they  owed,  and  were  released 
by  their  creditors  from  all  obligation  (Matt, 
vi.  12 ;  xviii.  27)  ;  but  in  the  case  of  others, 
likewise  too  poor  to  pay,  their  hard  and 
exacting  creditors  sold  them,  together  with 
their  wives  and  children,  for  debt ;  and  some 
exacting  creditors  descended  even  to  personal 
violence,  taking  their  debtors  by  the  throat 
in  order  to  wrest  from  them  a  few  pennies 
that  remained  due  (Matt,  xviii  23 — 35).^ 

Also  He  was  familiar  with  the  life  of  a 
sailor,  and  with  shipping,  chiefly  that  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt,  viii  23—27) ;  with 
the  businei>s  of  fishing,  which  was  at  that 
time  extensive  and  profitable ;  with  many  of 
the  fishermen  themselves,  their  hooks,  their 
nets,  casting  the  same,  and  also  breaking 
and  repairing  them  (Matt.  iv.  18 — 22  ;  xiii. 
47  ;  xvii.  27  ;  Luke  v.  2,  6). 

He  refers  to  some  prevailing  crimes ;  as 
adultery,  murder,  theft,  oppression,  "  devour- 
ing widows*  houses,"  slavery ;  to  robbers  and 
the  arts  of  robbery  and  violence;  to  the 
caves  where  thieves  congregate  and  lurk  in 
bands ;  to  the  thief  breaking  and  entering  a 
house,  his  struggle  with  the  occupant  of  the 
house,  the  goods  and  valuables  which,  he 
desires  to  get,  and  the  watchman  whose 
business  it  is  to  guard  the  property  by 
night  (Matt.  v.  28;  vi  19  ;  xii.  29  ;  xxii 
7 ;  xxiv.  43;  Luke  xi  21,  22;  John  x.  1 
-6). 

He  mentions  many  of  the  coins  which 

'  Christ  observes  that  business  men  are  fre- 
quently burdened  with  the  care  of  their  business 
(Luke  xxi  34).  He  was,  no  doubt,  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  men  frequentlv  enter  into  partnership 
in  business  for  their  mutual  benefit  (Luke  v.  10) ; 
abo,  with  the  matter  of  buying  bread,  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries  (Matt  xiv.  15  ;  John  iv.  8 ; 
xiii  29). 
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were  current  in  His  day ;  observes  that  some 
are  stamped  with  the  name  and  face  of  the 
king  (Matt.  xxii.  20) ;  observes  the  place  at 
the  city-gate  where  customs  were  paid  (Mark 
ii.  14),  the  receiver  of  customs  (Matt.  ix.  9), 
the  Eoman  tax-collectors  and  officers  of  the 
revenue,  and  that  some  of  these  had  become 
rich  by  extortion,  and  also  the  fact  that  these 
were  generally  despised  by  the  Jews  (Matt, 
zviii.  17  ;  Luke  xix.  2).  He  mentions  the 
tribute  due  to  Caesar,  i.  e,  the  property4ax 
and  the  poll-tax,  which,  together  with  the 
eustoins  collected  from  travellers  and  on 
merchandise,  went  to  the  state ;  and  also 
the  sacred  Temple-tax,  due  yearly  from  every 
Jew  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  might 
be.i 

He  mentions,  also,  many  of  the  parts  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  functions  of  the 
same;  many  of  the  bodily  sensations  and 
wants;  and  the  liability  of  the  body  to 
suffer  from  want,  injury,  or  disease. ^ 

He  is  familiar  with  the  details  connected 
with  the  dead  ;  as  the  dead  body,  the  worms 
which  feed  upon  it,  the  bier  on  which  it  is 
carried   to  the  grave,  the  pall-bearers,  the 

^  Stamped  coin  (Mark  xii.  15,  16).  Greek  coins 
mentioned  (^pax/<i},  Luke  xv.  8,  9 ;  (rrarijpj  Matt 
xvii.  27  ;  Xiirroi/,  Mark  xiL  42 ;  Luke  xiL  69) ; 
Roman  coins,  as,  qttadrans,  denarius,  dupondiits; 
of  which  Greek  names  were :  aavaptov,  KoSpavrtiQ, 
ifiv&piov,  and  the  latter  =  (&(r(rapiaii/  Ho  (comp. 
Luke  xiL  6  ;  Matt.  x.  29,  and  the  Vulgate) ;  refer- 
ences to  these  words  in  order  (Matt.  x.  29  ;  Luke 
xii.  6  ;  Matt  v.  26 ;  Mark  xii.  42  ;  Matt  xviii. 
28).  There  should  be  added  also  (not  mentioned 
in  the  text  of  our  Article)  xaXcoc,  and  Kipaa  :  see 
excellent  Article  in  Madden's  'Jewish  Coinage,' 
chap.  XL  pp.  232—248.  On  places  where  customs 
were  received,  see  Smith's  Dictionary.  On  taxes  : 
riXoc,  on  merchandise  and  travellers  (Matt.  xvii. 
25) ;  ^6poQ,  annual  tax  on  pronerty  (Luke  xx.  22  ; 
xxiii.  2) :  K^vaoc,  poll-tax  (Matt.  xvii.  25  ;  xxii. 
17 ;  Mark  xiL  14) ;  Temple-tax  (Matt.  xvii.  24r- 
^7)> 

'  Hairs  of  the  head  which  God  has  numbered ; 
head  itself,  body  in  general,  shoulders,  hand,  eye, 
foot — these  last  three  become  diseased  sometimes, 
and  must  be  removed ;  ear,  tongue,  mouth,  teeth, 
bosom,  belly,  loins,  fingers  ;  sensations  of  heat, 
cold,  hunger,  thirst ;  also  nakedness,  sickness,  im- 
prisonment, and  the  necessity  for  meat,  drink,  and 
raiment ;  the  eve  being  hurt  by  dust ;  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  ana  the  smaDness  of  stature  in  some, 
and  the  stature  of  the  body  in  generd,  which  can- 
not be  increased  or  diminished  Sweating  is  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  Christ  (Luke  xxiL  44).  See 
Matt  V.  29,  30,  36,  38  ;  vL  22—32  ;  vii.  3-5  ;  x. 
30;  xiii.  16  ;  ;tviii.  8,  9;  xxv.  35—46  ;  Mark  viL 
33 ;  ix.  43-47  ;  Luke  vL  41,  42 ;  xii.  36  j  xv.  5 ; 
zvL  24 ;  xix.  3. 


grave  itself,  the  stone  at  the  door,  the  grave- 
clothes,  the  customs  of  burial ;  the  tombs  in 
the  rocks,  some  of  which  must  have  been  old 
and  empty  even  in  Christ's  time ;  the  graves 
which  had  by  neglect  been  levelled  down 
until  they  could  no  longer  be  distinguished, 
the  bones  in  the  sepulchres,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets  and  great  men  of  the  past, 
which  a  grateful  posterity  built  and  cared 
for  with  tenderness  and  respect.  (See  Matt. 
viiL  21,  22,  28 ;  xxiii.  27,  29  ;  Mark  ix. 
44 ;  Luke  vii.  14 ;  xi  44,  47 ;  John  xL  38, 
44.) 

He  mentions  very  many  articles  of  dress 
and  clothing — the  soft  raiment  of  kings  and 
queens  (Matt.  xi.  8)  ;  the  rags  of  the  b^gar 
(Luke  xvL  20) ;  wedding  garments  and 
grave-clothes,  the  bandage  which  was  tied 
about  the  head  of  a  dead  body  (Matt  xxiL 
1 1 ;  John  xi  44) ;  sackcloth  for  mourning 
(Luke  X.  13) ;  the  purple  robes  and  fine 
linen  of  the  rich  (Luke  xvi.  19);  the  best 
robe,  with  which  an  indulgent  father  clothes 
his  son  (Luke  xv.  22) ;  the  ring  for  the 
finger  (Luke  xv.  22) ;  the  loose  cloak  of  the 
the  traveller  (Luke  vi.  29) ;  the  purse,  the 
shoes  or  sandals,  the  coat  (Luke  ix.  3 ;  x. 
4) ;  the  girdle  for  the  loins  and  the  girding 
of  the  same,  the  towel  for  wiping  the  hands 
and  face  (Luke  xiL  35 ;  John  xiii.  4,  5) ; 
the  handkerchief  or  sweat-cloth  {aovlapiov) 
which  was  in  common  use  (Luke  xix. 
20) ;  the  dress  suitable  for  meals,  the  long 
robes  of  the  scribes,  the  broad  phylac- 
teries, the  borders  of  the  garments  enlarged 
for  show  (Matt,  xxiii.  5;  Mark  xii  38; 
John  xiii  4).  The  richness  of  Solomon's 
apparel  is  alluded  to  (Matt.  vi.  29).  The 
danger  to  which  clothing  is  exposed  from 
moths  is  spoken  of  (Matt.  vi.  19,  20)  ;  also 
the  rust  or  mould  which  gathers  on  clothing 
that  is  hung  or  laid  away,  and  even  the 
very  practical  matter  of  mending  garments 
that  are  rent  or  worn,  and  the  folly  of  put- 
ting new  and  old  cloth  together  (Matt  ix. 
16).» 

He  had  observed  much  in  regard  to  the 
art  of  war  and  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and 
alludes  to  many  details  connected  with  both — 
one  king  making  war  with  another,  a  small 
army  not  being  able  to  contend  successfully 
with  a  large  one,  the  preliminary  correspond- 
ence or  negotiations  which  take  place  before 

'  The  beautiful  doth  which  the  fuller  prepares  is 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  Christ  (Mane  ix.  3). 
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\rar  is  declared  (Luke  xiv.  31) ;  alludes 
(probably)  to  the  fact  that  a  conquering  army 
generally  clears  the  country  before  it  of  both 
green  and  dry  wood  (Luke  xxiii.  31) ;  speaks 
of  many  facts  connected  with  a  siege — the 
trench  about  a  city,  roads  blocked  and  com- 
munication cut  off,  the  besieging  army,  the 
walls  thrown  down  (Luke  xix.  43,  44) ;  the 
armour  of  the  soldier,  his  sword  worn  upon 
his  side  or  thigh,  and  the  sheath  to  which  it 
belonged  (Matt.  xxvi.  52 ;  Luke  xL  22 ;  xxii. 
36  ;  John  xviii.  11),  and  the  trumpet  which 
called  him  to  duty  (Matt.  vi.  2 ;  xxiv.  31) ; 
also  the  Boman  captain,  and  some  of  the 
details  of  his  duty  and  life  (Matt.  viiL 
5~13).i 

He  refers  to  criminals  whose  hands  and 
feet  are  bound  (Matt  xxii.  13) ;  to  prisons 
where  men  are  confined  (Matt,  xviii.  30) ;  to 
the  practice  of  public  scourging  and  smiting 
upon  the  cheek  (Matt.  v.  39 ;  x.  17) ;  to  the 
custom  of  imprisoning  for  debt ;  also  to  the 
practice  of  "  tormenting  "  by  heavy  chains 
and  half-starvation  (Matt,  xviii  30,  34) ;  to 
the  right  masters  had  of  beating  their  slaves 
(Luke  xii.  47) ;  to  the  practice  which  then 
prevailed  of  fastening  a  stone  about  the  neck 
of  some  criminal,  and  casting  him  down  from 
a  rock  or  city-wall  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Matt,  xviii.  6) ;  to  the  fact  of  a  i)erson  con- 
demned to  be  crucified  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  be  nailed  to  the  crossbeam  of  the 
cross  (John  xxi.  18) ;  observes  that  con- 
demned persons  were  generally  mocked  by 
the  crowd  (Matt.  xx.  19) ;  and  sometimes 
were  stoned  to  death  (Matt.  xxi.  35) ;  and 
that  persons  about  to  be  crucified  carried 
their  own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution 
(Matt.  xvL  24).  He  alludes  to  councils  and 
to  courts  of  justice ;  some  are  sued  at  law 
and  summoned  before  the  courts ;  speaks  of 
the  adversaries  or  parties  in  any  given  case, 
the  witnesses,  the  officers,  the  judge,  the  law 
itself  in  general,  and  the  particular  law  of 
divorce,  together  with  the  legal  instrument 
"wliich  the  wife  was  to  receive  from  her  hus- 
^>and  in  case  she  was  divorced  from  him 
(Matt  V.  22,  25,  31,  40 ;  x.  17).2 
The  classes  of  persons  of  whom  He  speaks, 

^  He  was  no  doubt  familiar  with  still  other 
l^^pons  of  the  soldier  besides  those  mentioned  (see 
^ohn  xviii.  3). 

*  Christ  referred  also  to  the  spear-womid  in  Hb 
ade,  and  the  naU-wounds  in  His  hands  (John  xx. 

2  '  v^  ^^  crucifixion  He  experienced  some  of  the 
^^  hy  which  persons  about  to  be  executed  were 


or  with  whom  He  had  intercourse,  are  also 
very  numerous  :  Cajsar,  Herod,  and  John  the 
Baptist;  Pharisees,  Sadducees, Herodians,  and 
Scribes;  military  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors; 
travellers,  collectors  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  those  who  collected  the  yearly  tax  for 
the  Temple;  civil  rulers  and  rulers  of  the 
synagogues ;  men  of  the  Sanhedrim,  lawyers, 
magistrates,  judges,  and  other  officers  of  the 
law ;  rich  men  and  beggars ;  fishermen  and 
carpenters ;  merchants  and  tradespeople ;  all 
sorts  of  labourers,  slaves,  and  serving-men 
and  women ;  dancing  boys  and  girls  of  the 
street  and  market-places;  eunuchs,  prodigal 
sons,  and  harlots;  Syrophoenicians,  Greeks, 
and  Eomans;  ambassadors  and  landlords; 
stewards,  agents,  and  overseers ;  widows, 
orphans,  and  little  children ;  physicians  and 
the  long  list  of  the  wretched — those  possessed 
with  devils,  those  sick  with  a  fever,  those 
with  withered  hands,  the  lunatic,  the  palsied, 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  lame,  and 
the  leper. 

His  attention  rested  to  some  extent,  as 
would  be  natural,  on  matters  pertaining  to 
building.  He  observes  that  some  cities  are 
built  upon  hill-tops,  and  are  seen  from  afar 
(Matt.  V.  14);  much  digging  is  first  necessary, 
in  order  to  reach  a  rock  foundation  (^latt. 
xvi.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  48) ;  some  stone  which  is 
being  raised  to  its  place  falls  by  accident, 
and  one  or  more  workmen  are  crushed  there- 
by (Matt.  xxi.  44).  His  eye  rests  upon 
some  proposed  comer-stone  which  the  work- 
men had  pronounced  unsuitable  (Matt.  xii. 
42).  He  speaks  of  the  common  tower  of 
the  vineyards,  and  of  the  more  elegant  and 
expensive  structure  of  some  nobleman  (Mark 
xxi.  1 ;  Luke  xiv.  28) ;  of  storehouses  and 
barns,  and  stalls  for  cattle  (Luke  xii.  18; 
xiii.  15) ;  floods  and  winds  cannot  move  the 
house  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  whilst  the 
first  heavy  gale  destroys  the  one  that  is  built 
on  the  sand  (Matt  vii.  24 — 27).  Christ 
walked  sometimes  in  Solomon's  porch,  and 
observed  the  Temple,  the  "goodly  stones" 
of  which  it  was  built,  and  also  the  gold  and 
other  rich  furnishings  with  which  it  was 
adorned  (Matt,  xxiii.  16 ;  xxiv.  2 ;  John  x, 
23).  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  added 
that  He  alludes  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  the 
wide  and  narrow  ways,  the  ditches  by  the 
roadside  where  the  blind  are  liable  to  fall, 

mocked ;  blindfolding,  spitting  in  the  face,  striking 
with  the  fist,  and  words  of  insult  and  abuse. 
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the  streets,  lanes,  highways,  and  hedges,  and 
even  to  the  stones  of  the  streets  over  which 
men  and  beasts  stumbled  (Matt,  viL  13 ;  xv. 
14 ;  Luke  xiv.  21—23  ;  xix.  40). 

Then,  further,  Christ's  acquaintance  with 
nature  was  by  no  means  limited;  nor  in 
respect  to  it  was  His  mind  indiilerent,  as 
many  suppose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
keenly  alive  to  its  aspects  of  sublimity, 
beauty,  and  desolation.  He  often  walked  or 
sat  by  the  seaside,  and  listened  to  the  waves 
as  they  dashed  upon  the  rocks  or  beat  gently 
upon  the  pebbles  and  sand  of  the  beach 
(Sfatt.  iv.  18;  xiii.  1);  from  the  shore  He 
had  watched  the  storms  upon  its  surface,  or, 
in  a  ship  over  whose  deck  the  waves  swept, 
had  Himself  been  tossed  upon  the  wild  and 
boisterous  deep  (Matt.  viii.  23 — 27 ;  "  roar- 
ing waves,"  Luke  xxi.  25).  He  was  familiar 
with  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  and  desert- 
places,  where  only  nature's  voices  were  heard 
(Matt.  xi.  7 ;  xiv.  13 ;  xxiv.  26 ;  Mark  i. 
35) ;  and  likewise  with  the  eublimity  of 
mountains — Hexmon,  Tabor,  Gilboa — and 
mountain  scenery  and  picturesque  landscapes, 
among  which  the  vast  panorama-landscape 
which  His  own  ]S"azareth  hill  overlooked  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  (Matt.  v.  1 ; 
xxiv.  16  ;  XX viii.  16  ;  and  elsewhere).  He 
refers  to  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons — 
winter  with  its  cold  and  summer  with  its 
heat  (Mark  xiii.  18 ;  John  xviii.  18 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  32 ;  Luke  xii.  55) ;  He  alludes  to  the 
moon  and  stars,  beaming  as  they  beam  only 
in  an  Eastern  night  (Matt.  xxiv.  29) ;  He 
was  familiar  with  the  glories  of  an  Oriental 
dawn  (Mark  i.  35) ;  He  alludes  to  the  blazing 
sun  of  a  Syrian  summer  (Matt.  xx.  12),  to 
the  south  wind  blowing  softly  and  gently, 
and  to  the  wilder  blasts  which  sounded  among 
the  mountains  (Luke  xii.  55 ;  John  iii.  8). 
He  refers  to  the  appearance  or  "  face  "  of  the 
sky,  notices  the  signs  of  fair  or  foul  weather, 
the  clouds  which  gather  at  sunset,  and  the 
red,  murky  atmosphere  of  some  threatening 
morning  (Matt.  xvi.  2,  3;  Luke  xii.  56); 
alludes  also  to  the  sun  rising  in  glory  upon 
the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  setting  in  the  midst 
of  serene  and  golden  splendours;  to  the 
showers  which  fall  gently  and  refresh  the 
earth,  and  to  the  rain  which  descends  in 
torrents,  and  fills  the  ravines  with  rushing. 


noisy  streams  and  floods,  which  sweep  away 
houses,  trees,  men,  and  beasts  (Matt.  v.  45 ; 
viL  25,  27;  Luke  xii.  54);  also  to  the 
thunder-storm  whose  lightning-flashes  light 
up  for  an  instant  the  whole  vast  sky  (Matt. 
xxiv.  27) ;  and  in  many  ways  to  the  mild» 
pure,  pleasant  "light'*  itself,  pouring  forth 
with  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  monung, 
or  bathing  at  evening  with  softer  beauty  the 
fair  landscapes  and  the  mountain  summits 
which  were  visible  from  His  Nazareth  home 
(Matt.  V.  14,  and  many  other  places). 

The  review  now  closed  justifies  us  in 
saying  that  Christ  was  a  man  of  very  exten- 
sive and  correct  observation.  During  thirty 
years,  unobserved  by  the  world.  He  was 
storing  His  mind  with  facts,  studying  tbeii 
relations,  and  fitting  them,  in  a  sense,  to 
become  teachers  of  truth.  There  are,  in  the 
use  He  makes  of  His  facts,  no  false  parallels, 
no  unfair  deductions,  no  forced  or  unnatural 
senses.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
brevity,  dignity,  directness,  and  an  appro- 
priateness which  is  marvellously  beautifttL 
How  far  from  Christ  to  introduce  an}'thing 
for  effect !  Christ's  wonderful  power  in 
gathering  and  using  materials  is  a  topic 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  We  are 
accustomed  to  admire  and  praise  the  poet 
who  looks  upon  nature  and  life  with  a  fresh 
and  hearty  spirit,  who  speaks  of  them  \rith 
a  healthy  tone,  who  sees  with  clear,  correct 
vision  their  facts,  events,  and  relations,  and 
who  forces  every  fact  and  object,  high  or 
low,  near  or  remote,  old  or  new,  to  yield  its 
hidden  lesson.  Christ,  then,  deserves  our 
highest  praise.  He  had  sympathy  with  nature 
and  with  men.  He  was  not  indiflerent  to 
the  world  in  which  He  lived.  He  was  no 
recluse;  but  loved,  on  the  contrary,  to  mingle 
with  men,  to  listen  to  their  songs  or  their 
complaints,  and  to  watch  or  encourage  them 
in  their  toil.  And  this  interest  which  He 
felt  in  men  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
about  Him  we  have  throughout  regarded  as 
a  purely  human  interest ;  this  power  of  observ- 
ation and  this  skill  in  the  use  of  the  facts 
which  He  observed  purely  as  characteristics 
of  His  human  nature.  As  a  man  Ho  used 
diligently  the  means  at  ELis  command  for 
improvement,  and  thereby  "increased  in 
wisdom"  (Luke  ii.  52). — Bib,  Sacra. 
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TuE  pnlpit  keeps  its  hold  upon  men,  'be- 
cause it  represents  in  the  world  tho  super- 
natural element ;  because  the  Christian  pul- 
pit, resting  on  the  Bible,  gives  the  only 
constant  and  distinct  utterances  concerning 
the  inyisible  world.  Its  connection  with 
the  spiritual  world  has  always  been  the 
power  of  every  priesthood,  whether  false  or 
legitimate  in  its  claims.  Tho  unseen  forces 
in  which  man  so  necessarily,  so  profoundly, 
so  constantly  believes  have  found  their 
contact  with  society  in  a  priesthood,  and 
have  clothed  that  priesthood  with  abiding 
power.  This  impression  Eeligion  has  striven, 
hitherto,  to  enhance  to  the  senses ;  has  with- 
drawn its  immediate  servants  from  the  ranks 
of  men ;  has  assigned  them  solemn  places, 
solemn  services,  a  peculiar  form  of  life, 
distinct  garments,  and  ever-present  badges 
of  office  and  character.  She  has  sought  to 
make,  through  her  servants,  an  impression 
of  estrangement  and  separation, — that  these, 
her  chosen  ones,  come  forth  from  and  return 
to  an  inner,  invisible  presence,  and  are  acted 
upon  by  spiritual  forces  with  unusual  effi- 
ciency. Thus  Hildehrand,  striving  to  en- 
hance the  authority  of  the  Church,  insisted 
on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  they 
might  be  distinguished  from  £dl  others  in 
this  most  fundamental  relation  of  life^  might 
he  wholly  committed  to  each  other  and  to 
the  common  cause,  and  might  approach  the 
people  from  a  higher  and  dissevered  position 
— from  a  life  controlled  in  its  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances by  new  and  strange  and  exacting 
conditions.  This  hold  on  tho  invisible  has 
been  the  sufficient,  the  constant,  the  consti- 
tutional basis  of  a  religious  order,  and  will 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  world  is  but  partially 
permeated  with  the  Divine  life,  and  demands 
aid  and  guidance  for  its  weak  faith.  Men 
cannot  escape  this  mediation  and  ministra- 


tion in  spiritual  things  otherwise  than  by 
growth  in  tliem.  Unbelief  can  only  be  a 
spasm,  a  sudden  and  wilful  denial,  sure  to 
be  followed  by  a  correspondingly  ardent 
return  even  to  the  superstitions  of  belief, 
when  the  desolation  and  dreariness  of  the 
new  position  have  come  to  be  felt.  The 
soul  of  man,  his  hidden  fears  and  hopes, 
drive  him  back  to  bondage,  when  he  has 
nothing  to  put  in  place  of  it  hut  the  blank 
liberty  of  unbelief — the  liherty  not  to  be 
nor  to  aspire — spiritual  desire  stripped  away 
by  the  root  in  his  hurried  passage  into 
nonentity. 

The  Christian  pulpit  has  this  same  time- 
honoured  foundation,  cleaned  off  once  more 
for  a  new  structure.  It  has  become,  in  turn, 
its  office  to  minister  to  tho  faith  of  men, 
gathering  to  its  aid  the  sacred  records  of  all 
previous  time.  Ko  amount  of  previous 
error,  no  depth  of  crediUity  disheartens  the 
soul  of  man.  It  still  insists  on  travelling 
this  invisible  road  up  to  God,  and  believes 
that  all  these  years  of  darkness  have  wrought 
to  make  it  for  him  a  liighway  of  holiness,  a 
safe  path  to  heaven.  Often  as  men  have 
miscarried,  the  soul  is  so  far  true  to  itself  as 
to  find  more  hope  in  these  defeats  than  in 
victory  elsewhere ;  more  light  evoked  by 
these  failures  than  by  all  other  successes. 
Thus  Protestantism,  gathering  from  the 
repeated  wrecks  of  the  past  the  truths  that 
have  shattered  and  survived  all  systems, 
works  on,  under  Divine  guidance,  for  the 
salvation  of  men;  striving  to  put  them  in 
permanent  connection  with  the  light  and 
life  of  a  supernatural  world.  History  and 
the  soul  of  man,  and  God  over  both,  work 
with  it,  bringing  in  His  kingdom. 

In  the  force  which  underlies  the  pulpit 
there  has  been  no  change;  it  is  still  the 
same  supernatural  element.     In  tho  manner 
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of  dealing  with  that  force  there  has  heen  the 
greatest  change.  Says  Taine:  "The  priest 
descends  from  the  lofty  position  in  which 
the  right  of  forgiving  sins  and  of  regulating 
faith  had  raised  him  over  the  heads  of  the 
laity;  he  returns  to  social  society,  marries 
like  the  rest,  hegins  to  he  an  equal,  is  iflerely 
a  more  learned  and  pious  man  than  others — 
their  elect  and  their  adviser."  There  is  loss 
in  this,  doubtless,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  not,  we 
apprehend,  to  the  penetrating  and  elevated 
mind.  The  priest  wielded  a  power  outside 
of  himself;  the  preacher  reaches  after  his 
sceptre  with  an  intellectual  hand,  and  wields 
it  with  a  spiritual  force.  The  truth  works 
in  and  through  hun,  as  an  illuminated  and 
inspired  source,  not  blindly  by  him,  as  a 
servant.  The  preacher,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
taken  more  closely  into  the  counsels  and 
communion  of  heaven,  and  on  the  other, 
into  the  affection  and  trust  of  men.  All 
distinctions  fall  away  from  him — ^fortunately 
fall  away  from  him — in  garments,  life,  duties ; 
since  it  is  now  his  office  not  to  keep  in  check 
the  rude  manners  and  coarse  tlioughts  of 
men,  to  overawe  them,  to  sway  and  subdue 
them  by  fear,  but  to  mingle  gently  into  his 
own  life,  and  their  life  as  well,  spiritual 
purposes  and  the  sanctity  of  spiritual  senti- 
ments. The  nearer,  therefore,  he  comes  in 
the  form  and  substance  of  his  own  life  to 
the  common  life  of  men,  yet  holding  fast  by 
the  life  of  God,  the  more  certainly  does  he 
unite  the  two,  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural— the  spiritual  and  that  which  is  to 
be  cleansed,  lifted,  illuminated  by  it.  As 
windows  to  the  homes  of  men,  so  is  the  pure 
heart  and  enlightened  mind  to  those  who 
look  through  it  up  to  God. 

The  minister  owes  his  chief  influence  to 
his  ability  to  combine  in  an  actual  experi- 
ence, a  beautiful  life,  the  truth  and  the 
actions  that  truth  was  designed  to  control, 
the  supersensual  reward  and  sensible  conduct, 
this  life  and  the  life  that  isiK)  follow  it;  so 
that  the  one  shall  be  seen  to  be  rooted  in 
the  other;  and  to  be  growing  easily,  beauti- 
fully out  of  it.  It  is  this  casting  about  our 
daily,  commonplace  experiences  a  new,  a 
subtiler,  more  brilliant  and  blessed  atmos- 
phere of  spiritual  incentives  and  pleasures 
that  makes  the  minister  to  us  a  messenger 
of  God,  and  puts  us  by  means  of  him,  far 
more  than  were  men  of  old,  into  affinity  and 
fellowship  with  the  unseen.    The  priest  was 


never  so  clothed  upon  as  the  minister ;  for 
it  is  the  mantle  of  His  own  grace  that  Christ 
has  dropped  upon  this  latest  of  His  servants. 
He  does  not  so  much  come  out  of  an  invisible 
world,  as  stand  in  it,  when  he  breaks  to  ua 
the  bread  of  life.  With  this  inner  hold  of 
the  heart  on  Christ,  he  has  the  same  tranquil 
and  sufficient  control  that  belonged  to  the 
ministry  of  our  Saviour. 

The  pulpit  finds  a  further  basis  in  the  sym- 
pathetic and  progressive  character  of  the 
religious  feelings.  Fellowship,  organizition, 
propagation  are  a  necessity  to  them,  ai  d  the 
unity  and  force  of  the  Church  is  hxye^J  in 
its  ministry.  These  are  the  instruments  of 
its  organization,  a  necessary  condition  of 
ever-renewed  sympathies  and  constant  evan- 
gelization. If  religion  cannot  hold  its  own 
in  the  individual  heart  without  a  perpetual 
proclamation  of  the  supernatural,  either 
springing  up  in  the  depths  of  its  own  being 
or  coming  to  it  from  a  revered  authority,  no 
more  can  it  control  and  fashion  society  with- 
out an  enunciation  of  its  truths  and  enforce- 
ment of  its  precepts.  As  the  organic  force 
of  a  pure  society  are  the  ethical  sentiments, 
and  the  life  of  these  is  dependent  on  the 
religious  truths  which  are  made  to  underhe 
them,  the  Church,  in  organizing  itself,  gives 
the  most  complete  and  firm  nucleus  to  the 
community  to  which  it  belongs.  Nations 
and  societies  have  been  dissolved  hitherto, 
because,  lacking  justice,  sympathy,  ethical 
cohesion,  they  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
any  sudden  and  severe  strain  put  on  theni. 
Any  state  without  a  coherence  of  religious 
ideas,  and  a  ministry  through  whom  that 
union  is  made  practical  and  efficient,  is  ne- 
cessarily weak,  bereft  of  the  most  interior 
and  strong  of  cohesive  affinities.  This  is 
truer  of  modem  than  of  ancient  society,  since 
conquest  and  race  distinctions  are  feebler 
grounds  of  union  now  than  then,  having  less 
weight  with  the  advancing  force  of  civil  in- 
stitutions. There  is  no  nation  more  com- 
pactly, indissolubly  one  than  the  English 
nation,  and  none  in  which  there  is  a  more 
general  harmony  of  ethical  convictions.  The 
rebellion  which  came  so  near  dissolving  the 
government  of  the  United  States  sprang  from 
a  fatal  divergence  on  ethical,  and  thus  civile 
questions. 

A  nation  pays  but  a  moderate  price  for 
its  greater  unity  and  coherence  in  the  support 
of  a  ministry  that  knit  the  people  together 
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in  clmrches,  and  bind  churches  to  implanting 
general  conceptions  of  the  rights  of  society 
and  the  wants  of  the  world. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  against  the  bigotry  that 
has  thus  been  elicited,  and  the  tyranny  of 
religious  opinion  which  has  been  incident  to 
this  union  of  churches.  Eirst,  admit  under 
favour  the  grand  force  which  society  and 
states  have  secured,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Puritans,  by  this  strength  of  the  moral  nature, 
and  we  will  confess  to  the  incident  evils  of 
a  headstrong  and  overshadowing  purpose. 
We  shall  console  ourselves  with  the  thought, 
however,  that  the  blindness  of  men  does  not 
admit  of  progress  divested  of  evil,  that  the 
choice  always  lies  with  us  between  a  forced 
march  and  no  march  at  all,  between  an 
excess  on  this  side  and  a  deficiency  on  that. 
If  any  choose,  now,  to  attack  bigotry,  we  are 
with  them,  and  trust  that  they  will  soften,  if 
not  wholly  remove,  this  evil  feature  of  faith; 
hut  if  they  are  ready  to  condemn  the  religious 
renovation  of  the  last  three  centuries,  because 
it  has  contained  so  much  of  this  element, 
then  we  think  they  fataUy  misunderstand 
the  conditions,  the  necessary  liabilities  of 
reform.  We  are  patient  under  the  bigotry 
of  our  own  day  even,  because  we  know  it  to 
be  in  a  measure  inevitable  in  securing  co- 
herence and  strength  in  religious  belief  and 
action  among  ignorant  and  wilful  men,  and 
that  this  unity  is  worth  all,  and  more  than 
all,  it  costs.  There  are  grit  and  coarseness 
in  our  steel,  fibre  and  fiaw ;  but  we  cannot 
as  yet  get  steel  without  them.  When  we 
can,  we  will ;  and  our  present  path  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  way  to  that  improvement. 
Nothing  would  so  dissolve  men  into  the 
chaos  of  restless,  discordant,  half-held  ideas 
as  the  loss  of  a  religious  ministry.  The 
currents  and  tendencies  of  society  must,  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  be  established  and 
maintained  by  instruction.  Freedom  is  only 
valuable  as  it  ministers  to  belief,  not  unbe- 
lief ;  only  as  it  gives  opportunity  to  powerful 
and  earnest  minds  to  pursue  their  own  con- 
clusions, to  embrace  and  maintain  their  own 
convictions.  This  liberty  we  have  in  good 
measure,  and  shall  gain  it  as  we  have  need 
of  it  We  may  well  urge  all  men  to  think, 
and  give  them  the  conditions  of  free  thought; 
but  as  long  as  they  insist  on  cohering  by  the 
instincts  of  a  half-developed  intellectual  and 
religious  life,  we  may  rejoice  in  these  partial 
attractions  which  compact  them  into  safe  and 


serviceable  bodies.  The  semi-organization  of 
society  is  at  this  moment  in  all  its  hopeful- 
ness, ethical,  religious,  involving  daily  minis- 
trations of  truth. 

One  more  ground  of  the  influence  of  tho 
pulpit  we  mention,  and  that  is,  its  identifi- 
cation with  progress,  with  the  moral,  and 
thus  with  the  substantial,  social  victories  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  truth 
of  this  inference  to  show  that  reforms  have 
always  commenced  with  tho  ministry,  or 
even  been  at  once  heartily  sustained  by  it ; 
it  is  enough  that  such  reforms  have  finally 
been  accepted,  and  found  a  place  in  Christian 
instruction.  Christianity  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  who,  at  any  time,  and  in 
any  place,  espouse  it.  Christianity  is  in 
aMnity  with  all  morality  and  all  truth  ;  not 
so  the  convictions  of  its  disciples  at  any  one 
period.  These  often  very  partially  understand 
the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  truths  with 
which  they  are  dealing ;  need  to  be  taught, 
and  are  taught,  much  by  the  criticism  of 
enemies.  They  win  back  to  themselves,  mth 
much  conflict,  with  struggle  and  resistance  on 
either  side,  some  single  principle,  some  emi- 
nent grace,  which  an  adversary  or  partial 
friend  has  uncovered  and  proclaimed,  making 
its  oversight  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the 
Church.  They  thus  often  come  to  know 
their  own,  and  value  their  own,  only  after 
they  have  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  another. 
Scepticism  and  unbelief  in  a  Christian  country 
assume  a  Christian  form,  and  base  their  de- 
nials on  the  partial  precepts,  unequal  truths, 
and  limited  dogmas  of  the  Church.  They 
thus  force  the  current  faith  to  be  more  true 
to  itself,  more  true  to  Christianity;  and 
thereby  Christianity  really  gathers  in  and 
harvests  all  the  ethical  gains  of  every  party. 
The  growing  belief,  the  new  enforcement, 
the  enlarged  principle  are  often  found  with 
the  clergy ;  but  whether,  in  the  first  instance, 
attributable  to  them  or  not,  the  truth  at 
length  returns  to  them,  declares  its  aflinities, 
and  is  taken  into  this  storehouse  of  treasured 
results. 

We  might  wish  a  more  ready  and  constant 
response  of  the  avowed  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity to  its  spirit;  but  these  have  not 
always  the  sharpest  intellects,  the  warmest 
hearts ;  nor  are  they  always  subject,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  those  external  circum- 
stances which  cast  a  new  light  upon  truth. 
It  must  needs  happen,  therefore,  that  there 
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-will  be  valuable  developments  of  opinion 
and  of  practice  outside  of  this  established 
circle  of  a  religious  ministry,  and  that  these 
sporadic  offshoots  of  Christianity  will  meet 
with  a  hesitating  and  reluctant  acceptance  by 
those  who  should  have  originated  them.     It 
still  remains   tnie,  however,  that  the  final 
knitting  together  of  truth  is  at  this  point, 
and  that  Christianity  by  its  own  progressive 
affinities  and  force  compels  its  servants  to 
drop   entirely  off,  or  ultimately  to  accept, 
defend,  and  enforce  every  true  reform.     Pro- 
gress, proportionate  and  permanent,  is  rooted 
in  those  moral  principles  which  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  constitution  of  man  and  the 
facts  of  the  Christian  revelation  ;  and  t]iose, 
therefore,  who  really  minister  in  these  con- 
joint truths  of  nature  and  revelation,  must 
either  first  hit  upon,  or  finally  recognize,  the 
steps  of  growth  that  are  incident  to  them. 
Tlie  solid  discipline,  the  permanent  coherence 
of  the  race  as  they  march  onward,  rest  with 
those  who  declare  the  purpose  of  the  move- 
ment,  and   enforce    its   conditions  and  its 
motives  ;  and  these  are  they  who  deal  wisely 
with  Cliristian  principles.     Some  bodies  of 
Christians  may,  indeed,  be  a  loitering  rear- 
guard of  civilization,  whom  a  truth  fails  to 
reach  till  it  has  gone  round  the  world  and 
overtaken  them  in  the  rear ;  and  yet,  if  finally 
received  by  them,  it  is  nevertheless  received 
as   a  fruit  of  their  own  system.     Not  till 
Christianity  is  compelled  in  self-consistency 
to  rojcct  what  the  world  and  what  society 
are  compelled  in  self-protection  to  accept  and 
enforce,  will  the  glory  depart  from  it  as  the 
one  coherent,  complete,  and  sufficiently-en- 
forced system  of  moral  trutL     That  it  accepts 
as  its  own  what  all  wi^?e-thinking,  all  generous 
sentiment  bring  to  it  from  all  quarters,  what- 
ever light  any  exigency  of   public   or  of 
private  experience    may  have   struck  out, 
proclaims  not  its  poverty,  but  its  pervasive 
wealth.     It  alone  of  religions  can  see  the 
human  organizations  that  support  it  crumble 
to  pieces,  and  out  of  the  ruin  create  a  new 
service,  and  secure  a  clearer  proclamation. 
That  Christianity  is  as  independent  of  its 
followers   as   of    its  enemies,   and    gathers 
strength  and  enlargement  from  both,  is  its 
highest  testimony  to  a  Divine  origin,  to  the 
possession  of  a  power  that  is  rooted  in  the 
laws  of  mind,  in  the  natural  and  providential 
government  of  God.     Those  who  minister 
this  truth,  or  who  stand  nearest  to  it,  will 


hold  in  dex>osit  the  spiritual  treasures  of  this 
world,  and  have  most  immediate  concern  with 
every  reform.  Eeform  must  enrich  or  im- 
poverish them.  They  as  a  class  are  bound 
to  its  fortunes,  and  their  social  and  rehgioos 
equilibrium  cannot  be  restored  till  the  new 
truth  is  compacted  and  harmonized  with  the 
old,  till  all  is  in  their  minds,  in  their  preach- 
ing and  practice,  one  system  again. 

The  ministry  is  thus  identified  with  the 
supernatural  element,  the  organic  element, 
the  progressive  element  in  society.  We  turn 
from  these  grounds  of  influence  to  the  means 
of  its  enlargement.  The  fii-st  we  mention  is 
increased  cultivation,  yet  a  cultivation  that 
is  permeated  by  faith,  by  spiritual  insight. 
Unless  knowledge  has  this  double  aspect^ 
unless  it  looks  heavenward  even  more  than 
it  looks  earthward,  unless  it  comes,  like  sun- 
light, from  the  heavens  to  disclose  broadly 
what  there  is  on  the  earth,  it  cannot  subserve 
the  purpose  of  a  truly  infiuential  ministry. 
It  is  matter  of  religious  inspiration  that  men 
are  to  seek  from  the  ministry ;  and  though 
this  material  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Word  of 
God,  it  cannot  be  derived  thence,  unfolded, 
and  applied,  without  kindred  inspiration. 
To  be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  is  to  have  a 
deep  insight  into  religious  truth, — is  to  share 
that  quickening,  spiritual  infiuence  from 
which  these  truths  in  the  outset  sprang,  and 
by  which  alone  they  can  be  profoundly  in- 
terpreted. A  vigorous,  ethical  nature,  en- 
larged and  strengthened  by  much  inqniiy, 
by  many  sui)plementary  branches  of  know- 
ledge, is  the  condition  of  spiritual  power. 
This  working  of  the  soul  upward  toward 
God,  toward  the  sources  of  light;  this  im- 
folding  of  it  under  Divine  truth,  under  that 
agency  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world  by  which 
an  upward  -  tending  life  is  begotten  and 
nourished — these  are  the  deep  and  central 
sources  of  a  religious  ministry.  If  one  is  no 
prophet,  no  seer,  no  apostle,  and  can  catch 
the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  none  of  these, 
he  can  do  but  little  in  this  form  of  labour ; 
since  there  are  no  servants,  no  Invites  to  do 
the  drudgery  of  the  courts  in  this  calling. 
Each  minister  must  take  under  his  spiritual 
tuition  minds  and  hearts  ;  and  these  can  be 
quickened  and  renewed  only  by  that  which 
has  life  in  it.  As  animal  life  can  feed  only 
on  organic  products,  so  the  soul  of  man  seeks 
food  already  made  instinct  by  a  spiritualizing 
thought. 
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Tho  more  this  is  rightlj  understood  and 
felt,  the  less  ^vill  there  be  of  mere  authority, 
either  in  rebuke  or  instruction,  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry.     Authority,  in  the  vigour, 
sternness,  and  brevity  of  its  assertion,  is 
closely  allied  to  force,  and  is  fitted  only  for 
more  rude,  ignorant,  and  dependent  natures. 
Aa  men  increase  in  cultivation,  they  must  be 
both  invited  to  think,  and  left  to  think,  for 
themselves;    and  the  ministry  must  keep 
aloof  from  that  authority  which  claims  any- 
thing for  itself  or  its  position  or  its  repre- 
sentative  power,  beyond   the  force   which 
attaches  to  the  very  truth  presented.     The 
ministry  is  lost  in  this  truth,  and,  having 
presented  it,  leaves  it  to  do  its  own  work. 
The  dogmatic  spirit  is  dead,  or  dying,  and  the 
minister  must  propagate  life, — ^free,  bold,  in- 
tellectual, spiritual  life, — or  he  cannot  meet 
the  claims  of  the  times  upon  him.     He  can- 
not transfer  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to 
his  own  presentation  of  them,  otherwise  than 
by  a  spiritual  iufusion  of  his  words  by  their 
force.    One  cannot  even  read  the  Word  of 
God  without  putting  himself  in  sympathy 
with  it,  and  tinging  it  in  his  emphasis  by 
his  own  feeling ;  much  less  can  he  expound 
or  apply  it  without  leaving  behind  him  a 
line  of  light  which  is  the  sole  force  of  his 
conclusions.     A  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  is 
useless,  till  we  have  manifestly  united  our 
speech  to  the  Divine  thought,  and  then  it  is 
superfluous.       Truth  grasps  and  holds  its 
power  by  its  own  vigour,  and  what  it  re- 
ceives from  the  mind  that  launches  it  is  a 
new  starting-point  and  new  momentum  in 
its  personal  belief.     The  disciples  could  not 
have  safely  and  successfully  given  formal 
repetition  to  the  words   of  Christ,  till,  by 
lengthened  experience,  they  had  learned  to 
measurably  comprehend  them,  and  then  this 
instruction  gave  light  in  each  one  of  them 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  combination 
taking  place  in  the  mind  between  its  own 
thoughts,  affections,  and  these  new  elements. 
Heat  and  light  are  evoked  by  an  active, 
mtense  affinity,  and  this  measures  their  force. 
The  conditions   of    spiritual    influence  are 
equally  inexorable.     Solemn  words  are  not 
the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  solemn  impres- 
sions; they  are  only  the  channels  through 
which  deep  sentiments  can  flow,  when,  by 
means  of  them,  a  living  heart  has  been 
opened  outward.     The  ultimate  source,  in- 
deed, of  the  heavenly  impulse  is  the  heart 


of  God,  the  love  of  God;  but  when  this 
finds  sluggish  transfer,  travelling  far  from 
the  lips  of  Christ,  the  relay-battery  which 
can  alone  quicken  and  beget  anew  the  cur- 
rent is  a  Christian  heart — a  Christlike  heart 
— one  that  keeps  rhythm  with  the  motion 
by  which  that  truth  sprang  into  being.  This 
is  so  pre-eminently  true  of  religious  thought, 
because  that  thought  is  so  thoroughly  emo- 
tional, owes  as  much  to  colour  as  to  form,  is 
interpreted  on  the  side  of  the  heart  as  much 
as  on  that  of  the  intellect.  Fine  art,  beauty, 
is  not  a  thing  of  criticism  merely,  of  cold, 
intellectual  insight ;  it  is  what  it  is  because 
of  the  emotion  it  arouses,  and  those  destitute 
of  the  appropriate  pleasure  look  in  vain  for 
the  grounds  of  excellence.  Experiencing  no 
effects,  they  can  find  no  causes.  Moral  truth 
is  always  of  this  double  character,  this  bipolar 
aspect ;  and  not  to  feel  is  not  to  know,  and 
not  to  know  is  not  to  feeL 

The  first  preparation  for  service  in  the 
ministry  is  to  work  upward  into  the  spiritual 
force  of  truth ;  and  this  will  necessitate  the 
leaving  behind  of  all  cant  and  all  authority, 
and  using  for  one's  self,  and  claiming  for 
others,  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  these 
higher  regions  of  insight  and  thought.  No 
soul  is  so  truly  pliant  as  that  which  seeks 
for  itself,  with  infinite  relish  and  desire, 
spiritual  truths;  and  none  will  have  such 
skill  in  leading  others,  or  be  so  patient  of 
their  mistakes. 

A  second  ground  for  increased  influence 
in  the  pulpit  we  would  find  in  a  broader 
defence  and  application  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. If  the  minister  needs  to  have  a 
superior  hold  on  the  supernatural,  ho  re- 
quires none  the  less  to  be  able  to  unite  it 
closely  and  everywhere  to  the  natural,  so 
that  the  two  shall  be  in  perfect  union  and 
interplay,  as  parts  of  one  system.  The 
natural  cannot,  will  not  be  surrendered,  and 
the  supernatural  must  be  able  to  fuse  mth 
it,  or  it  will  fail.  This  union  is  one  of 
principles  and  of  practice.  Science  is  press- 
ing home  on  every  thoughtful  mind  that 
pervasive  plan,  those  close-knit  and  universal 
laws,  which  to  it  represent  the  natural  world, 
and,  oftentimes,  the  entire  world  of  matter 
and  of  mind.  If  religion  cannot  meet  these 
conceptions  otherwise  than  by  denial  and 
overthrow,  it  cannot  be  doubtful  where  tho 
victory  will  rest.  Natural  religion  is,  in 
order  of  time  and  of  thought,  prior  to  re- 
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vealed  religion,  and  the  snpematoral  elements 
of  the  latter  must  find  place  with  the  settled 
activities  of  the  former,  and  work  with  them 
to  the  formation  of  the  universe  of  matter 
and  of  mind.  That  ministry  will  best  retain 
and  extend  its  influence  which  can  most 
perfectly  unite  the  new  and  the  old,  losing 
nothing  of  value  from  either,  that  can  defend 
the  spontaneity  and  freedom  of  mind,  while 
yielding  matter  to  those  declared  and  in- 
exorable forces  that  so  manifestly  rule  in  it. 

Many  who  are  stem  in  their  enforcement 
of  rigid  dogma  within  a  strictly  theological 
field  will  themselves  entertain,  or  readily  ad- 
mit in  otliers,  views,  theories  of  intellect  or 
of  physical  force,  which,  consistently  de- 
veloped, must  issue  in  atheism.  Not  to 
know  religious  truth  in  its  relation  to  other 
truths,  in  its  dependence  on  physical  science, 
and  above  all  on  mental  science,  is  to  be 
ignorant  of  that  concerning  it  which  is  most 
important  to  the  guidance,  the  mastery  of 
our  times.  To  the  ministry,  as  at  once  an 
educated  and  religious  class,  it  belongs  to 
acquire  that  breadth  of  knowledge  and  of 
sympathies  which  shall  enable  them  to  har- 
monize the  two  branches  of  their  single  faith, 
and  to  lay  an  equally  strong  hold  on  the 
fruits  of  science,  which  are  natural  religion, 
and  of  Scripture,  which  are  revealed  religion. 
A  good  defence  of  our  belief  requires  a 
thorough  sympathy  with  all  truth,  and  a 
profound  repose  of  our  faith  on  the  laws  of 
the  world — the  conjoint  laws  of  the  physical 
and  spiritual  creation. 

Equally  necessary  is  it  that  religious  prin- 
ciples should  be  so  broadened  in  their  appli- 
cation as  to  meet  and  comprehend  all  wise, 
social,  practical  theories  and  precepts.  If 
men  of  science  are  offended  by  a  supernatural 
element,  that  lies  apart  from  nature,  or  is 
often  found  at  war  with  it,  yet  more  are  men 
of  active  benevolence  offended  by  those  pre- 
sentations of  Christian  faith  which  hold  it 
aloof  from  the  for^vard  movement-s  in  society. 
For  the  immediate  iufluence  of  the  ministry 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  finally  yield  to 
foregone  conclusions.  They,  as  imbued  with 
fundamental,  ethical  principles,  are  under 
obhgation  often  to  strike  out  and  easily  to 
recognize  those  principles  which  lie  next  in 
order  in  the  progress  of  society.  More 
breadth,  therefore,  is  the  demand  made  upon 
the  ministry,  both  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  of  action.     Since  Christianity  can  not 


only  rule  in  both  directions,  but  is  waiting 
for  these  adjuncts  of  science  and  morality 
for  its  own  full  development,  it  behoves  the 
ministry  to  be  able  without  unuecessaiy  ju 
and  collision,  to  lay  hold  of  and  incorporate 
every  gain  into  their  own  system,  to  unite 
it  integrally  to  those  supreme  truths  com- 
mitted to  them.  This  is  to  give  breadth,  as 
well  as  height,  to  Christianity — is  to  allow 
it  to  spring  freely  from  the  whole  life  of  man, 
his  every  thought  and  action,  and  thus  b 
rule  without  obstruction  or  conflict  in  his 
mind  and  heart.  The  ministiy  are  put  by 
the  science  and  the  reform  of  the  day  under 
new  responsibilities,  and  can  only  lead  for- 
ward the  Lord's  hosts  as  they  reconnoitre 
afresh,  and  choose  every  position  of  idinui- 
tage  and  power.  When  the  enemy  have  a 
commanding  point,  we  should  lose  no  time 
in  shifting  our  camp,  in  seeking  anew  the 
elevations  that  should  now  belong  to  us. 

But  that  on  which  most  of  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pulpit  must  depend  is  the 
moral  force  with  which  its  truths  are  held, 
the  love  and  sympathy  which  they  call  out 
toward  men.  The  pulpit  is  for  the  many, 
not  for  the  few.  Its  purpose  is  not  so  much 
to  pioneer  the  paths  of  progress,  as  it  is  to 
gather  men  in  them,  and  urge  on  those  who 
loiter  by  the  way.  No  erudition  can  atone 
for  any  want  of  popular  sympathy,  of  com- 
passion, of  Christlike  love  that  goes  in  search 
of  the  lost.  Christianity  is  at  the  utmost 
remove  from  the  artistic,  esoteric  spirit  of 
refinement,  from  the  haughty  exclusion,  or 
quiet  forgetf ulness  even,  of  literary  culture. 
It  must  strike  downward  with  long  and 
searching  and  multiplied  roots  among  the 
sorrowing  masses,  gather  its  material  from 
dark  places,  and,  absorbing  on  eveiy  sid^ 
lift  all  that  it  touches  into  the  sunligHt  and 
beauty  of  its  own  towering  growth.  This 
working  downward  by  love  is  even  morethan 
working  upward  by  faith,  or  outward  hy 
comprehension.  Aa  fountains  catch  the  d^ 
scending  water  in  successive  basins,  and 
gather  it  all  in  the  last  reservoir,  bo  the  giw 
of  Christiaiuty  are  most  abundant,  its  graces 
in  largest  volume,  as  it  returns  from  each  up- 
ward impulse  to  fill,  beautify,  and  overflow 
its  lowest  receptacles  in  the  rational  world. 
The  fulfilment  of  faith  is  in  love.  We  loot 
upward  to  God,  only  that  we  may  lo^jl^ 
downward  with  Him  as  His  eye  is  bent  m 
compassion  on  the  children  of  men. 
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It  is  chiefly  needful  that  the  minister 
should  be  able  to  encounter  the  best  thought 
of  his  day ;  that,  commanding  respect  and 
influence,  he  may  use  these  not  in  contro- 
versy, but  in  the  guidance  and  encouragement 
of  men .  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should 
be  able  to  withstand  the  Pharisees,  but 
chiefly  that,  holding  these  at  bay,  He  might 
have  access  tp  the  popular  mind.  While 
there  is  some  theoretical  infidelity  in  the 
world,  there  is  much  more  practical  infidelity 
— an  infidelity  of  the  heart,  rather  than  the 
head,  and  which  must  be  displaced  more  by 
love  than  by  argument.  A  clear  intuition 
of  truth,  a  fearless,  forcible  enunciation  of 
it,  overawe  adversaries,  and  make  way  for 
Christianity;  but  Christianity  itself,  the 
purifying,  converting  power  of  love,  have  yet 
their  entire  work  to  do. 

The  clergy  now  rest,  more  than  ever  before, 
on  a  purely  commercial  basis  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  labour.  "While  many  advan- 
tages belong  to  this  form  of  connection, — 
advantages  which  increased  intelligence  will 
serve  to  enlarge, — it  in  part  removes  the 
manifest  evidence  of  Christian  love  which 
attaches  to  missionary  labour.  !N'othing  can 
be  more  destructive  to  the  trae  influence  of 
the  ministry  than  a  strictly  commercial  spirit; 
since  this  is  one  whose  law  is  pre-eminently 
self-love.  The  minister  must  know  how  to 
penetrate  the  commercial  form  which  life  is 
constantly  assuming  with  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  Christian  temper.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  following  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
met  the  suspicious,  distrustful  spirit  of  his 
time  by  refusing  compensation,  and  making 
all  his  labours  a  gratuity.  This,  in  our 
altered  times,  would  be  to  ruin  the  sense  of 
justice  and  the  rightful  estimate  of  labour  in 
those  large  bodies  of  Christians  who  are  the 
chief  recipients  of  ministerial  instruction. 
Most  unfortunate  will  it  be,  if  both  Church 
and  minister  are  led  thereby,  in  large  mea- 
sure, to  overlook  the  gmtuitous  element  of 
love  that  must  always  enter  into  Christianity, 
and  constitute,  for  the  masses  of  men,  its 
convincing,  persuasive  power.  Churches  that 
grow  into  wealth,  and  therefore  come  under 
its  liabilities,  are  most  eflectually  cut  ofl*  from 
that  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  which,  open- 
ing up  in  the  daily  life  the  love  of  Christ, 
proclaims  it  with  a  persuasion  which  men 
cannot  resist.  The  elegance  and  wealth  of 
our  churches  are  the  proclamation  of  a  prac- 
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tical  infidelity  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which 
cannot  but  result,  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
feel  themselves  overlooked  and  deserted,  in 
the  stolid  unbelief  of  an  aggrieved  and  cen- 
sorious heart.  For  these  reasons  it  is  that 
the  power  of  love — real,  undeniable.  Christian 
love — is  always  sure  to  outstrip,  in  practical 
work,  superior  cultivation  and  large  intel- 
lectual insight.  The  foundations  are  more 
than  the  superstructure,  the  heart  more  than 
veins  or  arteries.  He  preaches  Christ  best 
who  shows  most  of  His  spirit,  in  whom  love 
has  actually  wrought  the  largest  salvation. 
He  is  able  to  reach  down  to  the  bottom  of 
society,  deeper  than  its  thought;  to  go  beyond 
the  cold  convictions  of  men,  further  than  its 
thought ;  to  mount  up,  by  the  secret  forces 
of  faith  in  the  soul  to  God,  higher  than  its 
thought.  We  may  in  many  ways  get  ready 
for  victory ;  but  we  conquer,  as  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  by  love. 

These  three  methods  of  increasing  influ- 
ence— that  of  uniting  the  mind  closely  in 
belief  to  the  supernatural,  that  of  widening 
the  supematiual  in  theory  and  in  practice  so 
that  it  shall  find  afiiliation  everywhere  with 
the  natural,  and  that  of  permeating  our 
thought  and  heart  with  Christian  love — are 
yet  one  in  the  intimacy  of  their  interdepend- 
ence and  the  manner  of  their  acquisition. 
We  may,  indeed,  give  to  one  element  a 
relative  preponderance;  but  we  are  sure 
thereby  in  the  end  to  weaken  even  its  hold 
on  the  mind,  and,  by  destroying  the  balance 
of  movement,  to  give  it  a  wayward,  hesitating, 
and  unsafe  character.  The  supernatural  ac- 
quires orderly  and  sufficient  development, 
exerts  a  healthy  and  invigorating  influence 
on  the  mind,  only  as  it  is  closely  joined  with 
the  natural,  and  ever  issues  in  it.  It  is  in 
connection  with  known,  proportionate,  con- 
stant forces  that  man  can  labour  and  thrive 
intellectually  and  spiritually.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  dreary  waste  of  thought 
as  the  natural  alone,  separated  from  a  super- 
natural origin  and  end,  from  a  ministration 
to  supernatural  purposes  and  a  providential 
management  under  them.  There  is  in  it  a 
concatenation  of  causes,  but  no  chain;  a 
prolongation,  not  a  continuation ;  a  motion, 
yet  one  that  is  the  mere  spinning  of  a  wheel 
on  its  axis,  giving  no  progress  to  the  hopes 
and  aspirations.  There  is  need  throughout 
of  the  same  union  that  we  meet  with  of  the 
human  and  Divine  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
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Without  Divinity,  we  lose  even  goodness 
and  greatness,  and  have  fanaticism,  a  strange 
inebriety  of  the  excited,  unsober  reason. 
Without  true  humanity,  wo  have  mere  illu- 
sive, evanescent,  unsubstantial  appearance. 
The  God  of  nature  is  before  the  God  of 
revelation,  and  the  God  of  revelation  brings 
but  new  distinctness  and  interpretation  to 
ihe  God  of  nature.  Moreover,  both  the 
natural  and  supernatural  will  lose  their  power 
over  the  soul,  except  as  they  are  brought 
into  immediate  ministration  to  a  life  of  Chris- 
tian love,  and  are  made  to  yield  the  conditions 
of  spiritual  growth.  We  understand  the 
work  of  God,  and  we  work  with  Him,  only 
as  we  seek  in  all  things  the  conditions  of 
social  progress.  Science,  even,  owes  much  of 
its  advancement  to  the  care  vtrith  which  it 
submits  its  labours  to  the  uses  of  men. 

The  ministry  also  has  a  united,  as  well  as 
a  separate,  influence.    While  it  is  desirable 


that  each  should  be  able  to  meet,  in  a  more 
or  less  independent  way,  the  wants  of  the 
time,  it  will  inevitably  happen  that  to  one 
will  fall  one  branch  of  effort,  and  to  another 
another  branch.     All  may  not  be  able  suc- 
cessfully to  encounter  the  various  forms  of 
scientific  and  critical  unbelief.     It  suffices  if 
the  ministry  furnishes  among  its  numbets 
those  who  can  wisely  confront,  attack,  and 
guide  thought  in  each  direction;  for  the 
household  of  faith  is  one,  and  its  defence, 
enlargement,  and  nourishment  are  one  in- 
terest.   Each  enters  into  the  labours  of  eveij 
other,  and  sees  his   own   services. at  onoe 
lightened  thereby  and  made  more  valoabk 
The  ministry,  with  all  its  feeblenes  and 
blind  work,  will  meet  with  jostificatum  eo 
long  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  working  its 
way  onward  by  means  of  it,  and  finds  in  it 
the  best,  broadest,  safest  hold  of  spintoal 
truth. 


Cl^je  €itu$  d  §lffxt0e. 


"  My  refuge,  my  Saviour !  Thou  savest  me 
from  violence ! "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  3).  These 
words  were  part  of  a  Psalm  which  David 
delivered,  as  soon  as  he  was  freed  from  his 
enemies,  and  had  a  little  time  to  breathe. 
His  language  is  figurative,  and  he  here  seems 
to  have  an  eye  to  the  six  cities  of  refuge, 
then  in  existence,  as  appointed  by  the  Mosaic 
law.  It  is  genemlly  admitted  that  this  law 
was  but  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
and  that  its  rites  and  ceremonies  were  but  so 
many  types  of  the  person  or  ofiices  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These  cities,  in  their 
names  and  appointment,  appear  to  be  highly 
emblematical,  if  not  typical,  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  sacred  writers  in  this  view  looked  on 
the  cities  of  refuge.  See  Prov.  xviii.  10,  and 
xiv.  26 ;  Ps.  Ixii.  &c.;  Isa.  iv.  6,  and  xxxii. 
2 ;  and  Jer.  xvi.  19 ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  Heb. 
vi.  18,  spealving  of  the  promise  of  Christ 
made  to  Abraham,  represents  believers  de- 
riving strong  consolation  whilst  fleeing  to 
Him  as  their  refuge.  In  the  20th  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  verses  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  we 
have  a  description  of  these  six  cities,  with 
their  names  and  use.     Hebrew  names  have 


all  a  particular  signification ;  the  names  of 
these  cities  seem  very  applicable  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

1.  Eezeb,  which  we  are  told  signifies  a 
fortification  or  munition,  (Compare  this  with 
Isa.  xxvi.  1 — 4;  xxxii.  2,  and  xxxiii.  16.) 
Jesus  Christ,  too,  is  styled  the  rock  of  agesy 
and  on  this  rock  His  Church  is  built  "The 
name  of  the  Lord  (Jesus  Christ,  who  bore 
the  name  and  titles  of  Deity)  is  a  stroDg 
tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is 
safe."  Our  spiritual  Bezer  is  fortified  round 
by  the  love,  wisdom,  faithfulness,  and  power 
of  God,  as  displayed  in  undertaking,  design- 
ing, promising,  and  executing  the  work  of 
redemption.  Does  Justice  threaten  1  The 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  hath  appeased  it 
Does  the  law,  like  the  avenger  of  blood, 
pursue  the  sinner  1  Jesus  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  everyone  that 
believeth.  Are  we  tempted  ?  His  grace  is 
suflBjcient  for  us.  Are  we  tried  1  As  our 
day  is,  so  shall  our  strength  be.  Does  death 
appear  to  be  clothed  in  terror?  For  this 
purpose  was  He  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
"  that  through  death  He  might  destroy  him 
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that  had  tbo  power  of  death,  that  is^  the 
devil,  and  deliver  them  who,  through  fear  of 
death,  were  all  their  lifetime  suhject  to 
bondage  " ;  "  for  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Whatsoever  circumstances  the  believer  may 
be  placed  in,  he  can  still  flee  to  our  spiritual 
Bezer  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  h^  saved  froni 
violence, 

2.  "RAMOTH-GiLEADf  exalted  witness.    Jesus 
Christ  is  the  faith/id  and  true  witness ;  He 
<»mie  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  to 
a  perijBhing  world;  He  was  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  all  His  fellows; 
the  Spirit  was  given  Him  without  measure ; 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  rested  upon  Him, 
because  He   was  anointed  to    preach  the 
gospel  to  the   poor,  to    heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives, to  pour  light  upon  those  who  sat  in 
darkness,  and  burst  open  the  prison-doors  of 
those  who  were  bound.     He  is  exalted,  high 
or  elevated:  1.  In  His  name,  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever.     To  Him  is  given  a  name 
which  is  alt)ove  every  name;  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the   earth ;    and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.     2.  Ex- 
alted in  His  nature,  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh.     3.  In  His  mission,  to  proclaim  peace 
on  earth,  to  scatter  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  to  put  to  flight  the  powers 
of  darkness,  to  bear  the  sins  of  men,  reconcile 
the  jarring  attributes  of  mercy  and  justice, 
save  a  perishing  world,  and  wrench  the  keys 
of  hell  and  death  from  the  hands  of  the 
infernal  tyrants.     4.    High  in  the  place  of 
His  abode,  in  the  highest  heaven,  far  above 
all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and 
dominion.     5.  High  in  His  people's  esteem  ; 
for  to  these  "  He  is  precious." 

3.  Golan,  a  revolittion,  a  passage,  or  a 
passing  over,  1.  In  Jesus  Christ  the  pro- 
phecies met  with  their  accomplishment,  the 
shadows  with  their  substance;  the  patri- 
archal, legal,  and  prophetic  dispensations 
were  but  preparatory  to  Him ;  through  Him 
a  revolution  took  place  in  the  religious  hemi- 
sphere ;  darkness  rolled  away,  the  stars  of  the 
Mosaic  law  hid  their  diminished  heads,  and 
the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  arose  in  unclouded, 
yet  increasing,  splendour.  2.  The  sinner 
having  fled  to  our  spiritual  Golan,  a  change, 


or  revolution,  takes  place  in  him.  "  If  any 
man  be  in  Chiist,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old 
things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new."  He  is  a  passage,  or  pars- 
ing over,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  and  the 
living  way,  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  misery 
to  happiness,  from  earth  to  heaven.  It  is 
through  Him  alone  the  angel  of  justice 
passes  over  the  sinner  and  spares  him.  It 
is  through  faith  in  Him  the  believer  is 
brought  into  His  kingdom  here ;  it  is  through 
Him  alone  he  is  enabled  to  pass  over  the 
Jordan  of  death,  and  enter  into  the  heavenly 
Canaan. 

4.  Kedesh,  holiness,  Jesus  Christ  was 
immaculate  holiness  in  His  Z)iVm6  nature, 
and,  at  times,  it  burst  through  His  human 
nature,  and  was  visible  to  mortals.  He  was 
pure,  too,  in  His  human  nature.  In  Him  no 
sin  dwelt.  His  enemies  could  not  cast  a 
slur  upon  His  character;  Pilate  found  no 
fault  in  Him ;  David  called  Him  the  "  Holy 
One  " ;  the  angel  Gabriel,  when  he  announced 
His  birth,  bore  testimony  to  His  holiness ; 
and  God  Himself  said,  "  This  is  My  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  " — a  decisive 
proof  of  His  purity  and  holiness.  Kedesh 
was  situated  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  When 
a  sinner  has  fled  to  our  Bezer  to  escape  the 
curses  of  the  law,  when  he  has  heard  the 
voice  of  our  Exalted  Witness,  and,  passing 
through  Ramoth  Gilead,  has  passed  over 
Jordan  by  the  way  of  Golan  (a  revolution, 
or  new  bu*th),  he  becomes  an  inhabitant  of 
Kedesh,  and,  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the 
city,  has  "  holiness  to  the  Lord "  inscribed 
upon  his  heart. 

5.  Shechem,  a  part  or  portion,  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  portion  of  His  people,  and 
is  formed  in  their  hearts  the  hope  of  glory. 
And  they  are  His  portion  also.  **  The  Lord's 
portion  is  His  people ;  they  are  the  lot  of 
His  inheritance."  •*  My  beloved  is  mine  and 
I  am  His."  They  are  subjects  of  His  king- 
dom, members  of  His  Church,  adopted  chil- 
dren of  His  family,  members  of  His  mystical 
body,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ.  Shechem  also  signifies  a 
shoulder;  thereby  implying  government  or 
power.  (See  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7.)  Jesus  Christ 
reigns  over  His  people;  nature  bends  in 
obedience  to  Him;  devils  fear  Him,  and 
angels  worship  Ilim ;  and  He  will  and  must 
reign  till  all  things  are  put  under  His  feet. 
Those,  too,  who  have  fled  to  Shechem  are 
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made  kings  and  priests  unto  God ;  they  are 
possessed  of  a  kingdom  even  here,  and  a 
crown  of  glory  awaits  them  in  the  future 
world. 

6.  Hebron,  friendship y  viediatio7i,  or 
fellowship.  Jesus  Christ  was  styled  the 
friend  of  sinners ;  all  His  disciples  are  called 
His/ne?/c/5,  and  to  these  He  is  &  friend  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.  He  is  our 
mediator,  and  ever  maketh  intercession  for 
us.  We  have  fellowship  with  each  other, 
"  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father 
and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ."  He,  as  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity,  enjoys  a  most 
intimate  and  mysterious  union  with  the 
Father,  and  His  people  enjoy  a  similar  union 
and  communion  with  Him.  (See  John  xvii. 
21—24.) 

These  cities  were  situated' three  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  towards  the  wilderness,  and 
three  on  the  west,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
There  was  a  way  made  to  them,  as  we  are 
told  in  Deut.  xix.  3.  There  must  be  a  way 
made  to  Jesus  Christ.  "Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  God :  every  valley  shall 
be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  be 
brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain  ! "  This 
is  the  way  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness : 
all  low  and  unworthy  views  of  God  must  be 
exalted ;  every  high  thought  of  ourselves 
must  be  brought  low ;  the  rough  way  of  our 
own  works  must  be  made  smooth  by  faith ; 
the  crooked  ways  of  sin  bo  made  straight  by 
holiness. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  at  every 
by-path  there  was  a  post  put  up  to  direct, 
and  on  each  post  "refuge"  written.  The 
Scriptures  of  Truth  are  direction-posts — "Let 
the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  let  him  turn 
to  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon 
him,  and  to  our  God,  and  He  will  abundantly 
pardon."  The  ministers  and  people  of  God 
are  like  these  direction- posts ;  and  as  they 
point  they  cry,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

The  man-slayer  was  not  safe  till  he  got 


within  the  city.  Neither  is  the  sinner,  till 
he  has  a  personal  and  experimental  interest 
in  Jesus  Christ ;  for  desires  alone  can  never 
save  the  soul. 

When  the  man-slayer  had  got  into  the 
city,  he  could  converse  with  the  avenger  of 
blood  fearlessly  through  its  gates.  So  can 
the  sinner.  Ho  considers  that  law  vhich 
before  terrified  him,  now  as  "  holy,  just,  and 
good,"  and  can  now  say  to  that  adversary, 
which  before  was  the  object  of  so  mach 
dread,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.'' 

But  the  man-slayer  was  not  safe,  unless  be 
abode  within  the  city ;  neither  is  the  sinner. 
"  Let  him  (them)  that  thinketh  he  stasdetii^ 
take  heed  lest  he  fall."  "Let  himiratch 
and  pray,  lest  he  enter  into  temptation." 

"  My  refuge,  my  Saviour !  Thou  sarest  me 
from  violence ! "  This  was  the  refuge  to 
which  David  fled,  and  here  he  found  a 
present  salvation,  "Thou  savest"  Did  the 
curse  of  the  law  pursue)  In  Bezer,  the 
strong  fortification,  was  he  saved  from  its 
violence.  Did  Satan  tempt?  In  Bamoth, 
the  exalted,  he  found  one  stronger  than  the 
strong  man  armed.  Was  his  mind  involved 
in  doubts,  and  overspread  with  gloom  1  In 
Golan  he  found  them  dispersed,  a  revolution 
took  place  in  his  soul,  and  he  felt  confident 
he  had  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Did  he 
fear  lest  his  inward  corruptions  should  prove 
too  much  for  him  ?  In  Kedesh  he  found  a 
fountain  open  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  a 
fountain  blessed  by  the  Spirit  of  HoHness. 
Was  he  in  trouble  and  affliction,  and  had  to 
sufier  bereaving  providences?  In  Shechem 
he  found  a  portion,  and  here  he  knew  a 
government  awaited  him.  Did  he  mourn 
because  all  his  friends  had  forsaken  him, 
lifted  up  their  heels  against  him,  and  became 
his  enemies  1  In  Hebron  he  found  a  friend 
and  a  mediator,  and  through  Him  he  enjoyed 
fellowship  with  his  Father  in  heaven.  "  The 
Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  mj 
deliverer;  God  is  my  rock,  in  Him  will 
I  trust;  my  shield,  and  the  horn  of  my 
salvation ;  my  high  tower,  and  my  refiige ; 
my  Saviour;  Thou  savest  me  from  violence." 
— Methodist  Magazine, 
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Veb.  1.  Joseph  of  ArimathgBa  and  Nico- 
demiLS  "were  not  among  these;  or,  at  all 
events,  if  they  went,  it  was  with  a  very 
different  spirit.  The  residence  of  Pilate  was 
the  praetorium,  so  called  (John  xviii.  28) — 
/.  e.,  the  house  or  palace  of  the  praetor  or 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Eoman  government. 
It  was  prohahly  the  former  palace  of  Herod 
the  Great,  which  was  on  the  northern  side 
o!  Momit  Zion,  though  some  suppose  it  the 
fortress  of  Antonia,  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  temple  court,  where  the  Turkish 
garrison  stands  at  the  present  day.  The 
Jewish  rulers  did  not  themselves  enter  the 
praetorium,  because  to  enter  the  palace,  or 
any  house  occupied  by  idolaters,  at  such  a 
time  would  have  disqualified  them  for  keep- 
ing the  Passover,  on  which  they  had  now 
just  entered  (John  xviii.  28).  John's  lan- 
guage here  requires  this  explanation  (of  which 
it  so  readily  admits),  unless  we  suppose, 
against  all  probability,  that  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  had  anticipated  the  usual  time  of 
keeping  the  Jewish  Passover.  The  eating  of 
the  lamb  and  unleavened  bread  was  onlv  the 
mitial  act,  and  was  followed  by  a  similar 
abstemiousness  and  scrupulosity  for  a  series 
of  succeeding  days.  At  this  point  of  the 
narrative,  Matthew  (xxvii.  3 — 10 ;  cf.  Luke, 
Acts  i.  18,  19)  mentions  the  death  of  Judas 
and  some  of  its  peculiar  circumstances.  We 
have  evidently  in  these  writers  only  a  frag- 
Jiientary  account  of  this  suicide  of  the  traitor. 
It  certainly  was  not  repentance,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  which  led  Judas  to  put 
An  end  to  his  life.  We  read  in  Acts  that 
the  priests  to  whom  Judas  returned  the 
money  which  they  paid  him  for  his  treachery, 
purchased  a  field  with  it,  which  they  set 
apart  for  the  burial  of  strangers  who  might 
not  otherwise  have  had  anyplace  of  interment. 
Ver.  2.  This  verse  receives  its  explana- 
tion from  Luke  xxiii.  2.  The  Jews,  as  we 
see  there,  had  virtually  charged  Jesus  with 


refusing  to  pay  the  Eoman  tribute,  and  insti- 
gating the  Jewish  people  to  do  the  same, 
thus  setting  Himself  up  as  king,  to  whom 
the  Jews  owed  allegiance,  and  not  to  the 
Eoman  government.  Hence,  the  first  ques- 
tion, as  reported  by  the  four  evangelists,  is 
expressly,  "Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews]" 
Jesus  replies  to  that  question  by  asking 
another:  "Is  it  for  your  own  information, 
and  as  a  Eoman  magistrate,  because  you  have 
a  duty  to  perform  in  that  ofhce,  that  you 
ask  this  question?"  (John  xviii.  34).  This 
conversation  between  Christ  and  Pilate  need 
not  have  taken  place  through  an  interpreter, 
since  the  Greek  language  was  spoken  at  this 
period  more  or  less  by  many  Jews,  and 
especially  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had  lived 
in  His  earliest  years.  The  Eoman  proconsuls 
and  procurators  needed  this  knowledge  al- 
most as  an  ofhcial  requisite.  Pilate  repudi- 
ates the  idea  involved  in  Christ's  inquiry 
respecting  the  source  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
case,  that  ho  was  acting  at  all  under  a  Jewish 
instigation.  The  reply  of  Jesus  is,  that  if 
He  were  a  worldly  prince,  and  seeking  to 
place  Himself  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  He  would  appear  at  that  moment  in 
a  very  different  attitude.  Instead  of  standing 
there  alone  and  defenceless,  "My  followers 
would  at  this  moment  be  fighting  [note  the 
impf.]  to  prevent  My  being  delivered  to  the 
Jews,  My  enemies."  Thousayest  (Su  Xt'yccc) 
means  that  the  implication  in  Pilate's  ques- 
tion was  correct.  The  four  evangelists  record 
thi3  answer,  "I  am  a  king,"  but  of  course 
not  in  a  worldly  sense,  as  Pilate  himself 
would  see  more  and  more  distinctly  in  the 
progress  of  the  trial. 

Ver.  3.  The  high-priest  would  naturally 
first  declare  his  testimony,  and  then  the 
others,  one  after  another. 

Ver.  4.  The  falsehood  and  malignity  of 
Christ's  accusers  were  such  that  He  made 
no  reply  to  them.     A  sincere  and  honest 
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question  He  never  failed  to  answer ;  but  one 
prompted  by  a  malicious  or  captious  spirit 
He  would  not  answer.  Pilate's  question, 
"What  is  truth]"  (John  xviii.  38),  was 
asked,  in  all  probability,  in  a  contemptuous 
tone ;  for  otherwise  Christ  would  have  taken 
an  opportunity  to  answer  his  inquiry.  We 
seem  to  have  here  an  example  of  the  spirit 
of  almost  universal  scepticism  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  more  cultivated  Greeks  and 
Eomans  of  that  age.  It  was  a  pastime  of 
one  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  that  period  to 
assemble  the  great  philosophers  of  his  day 
at  the  palace,  and  amuse  himself  by  listening 
to  their  wranglings  upon  such  questions  as, 
"What  is  religion?"  "What  is  virtue?" 
"What  is  truth r* 

Ver.  5.  Pilate  at  first  regards  this  silence 
of  Jesus  as  the  more  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  charges  against 
Him  ("ih  iroca,  k,  t,  X.,  ver.  4).  The  Jews 
affirmed  that  He  not  only  claimed  to  be  a 
king,  but  sought  to  instigate  the  people  from 
Galilee  to  Judsea  to  assert  their  own  inde- 
pendence, and  cast  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
subjection  to  the  Romans  (see  Luke  xxiii.  4, 
6).  The  Jews  at  first  evidently  wished  to 
make  their  charges  against  Christ  as  vague 
as  possible,  because  they  knew  that  they  had 
no  legal  indictment  to  offer  which  Pilate  as 
a  Roman  magistrate  could  recognize  (John 
xviii.  35).  But  Pilate,  it  would  seem,  had 
already  fuller  information  respecting  this 
case  than  they  supposed,  and  replied  to  them 
that  if  they  had  any  ordinary  malefactor 
merely,  as  their  language  implied,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  deal  with  him  as  their  law 
required.  They  were  obh'ged  then  to  declare 
more  fully  that  Jesus  had  been  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime,  and  what  they  desired  was 
that  he  would  authorize  them  to  put  Him  to 
death,  because,  as  the  accusers  say,  it  was 
not  lawful  for  them  as  Jews  to  exercise  that 
right  of  capital  punishment  (John  xviii.  30, 
31).  To  suppose  here  that  the  Jews  did 
have  at  this  time  the  right  of  capital  punish- 
ment, as  some  think,  obliges  us  to  suppose 
either  that  the  Jews  declared  what  was  false, 
and  in  the  presence  too  of  a  Roman  magis- 
trate, who  must  have  known  of  course  what 
the  law  on  this  subject  was — a  falsehood 
which  they  could  not  have  imposed  on  him, 
who  had  lived  so  long  among  the  Jews — or 
that  John  himself  has  apparently  fallen  into 
an  error  here.    That  the  Jews  had  been 


deprived  of  this  right  at  that  time  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
scholars  and  historians.  "  Ab  to  the  time," 
says  Friedlieb  ('Archaologie,'  p.  96),  "when 
this  power  was  taken  from  liie  Sanhedrim, 
there  is  some  uncertainty ;  but  probably  it 
occurred  when  Judaea  lost  its  independeice, 
and  was  attached  to  Syria,  a.d.  6."  Jose- 
phus  says  expressly  that  the  Jews  lost  this 
prerogative  about  forty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple.  Joeephus  states 
also  ("Antiq.,'*xx.  9,1)  that  the  Romans  were 
so  jealous  of  this  right  to  administer  justice 
and  execute  the  sentence  pronounced,  that 
Ananus  was  deposed  from  the  high-priest- 
hood because,  in  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
curator Albinus,  he  had  put  to  death  June* 
the  brother  of  the  Lowi.  Keim,  in  his 
Geschichte  Jesu  (3  vols.  1867-72),  who  makes 
it  a  specialty  to  trace  out  all  the  complicatfid 
relations  of  Christ's  history  in  the  Gospek  to 
the  contemporary  secular  history  by  other 
writers,  recognizes  this  accordance  between 
John  and  such  writera  as  unquestionahlt* 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  359).  Says  Farrar  (*  Life  of 
Christ,'  vol.  il  p.  367)  of  the  Jews'  reply  to 
Pilate's  contemptuous  exclamation,  "Take  ye 
Him,  and  judge  Him  according  to  your  Lw*" 
"  Rut  now  they  are  forced  to  the  humiliating 
confession  that,  having  been  deprived  of  the 
jus  gladiiy  they  cannot  inflict  the  death 
which  alone  will  satisfy  them."  All  the 
leading  commentators  at  present,  I  believe, 
agree  in  this  interpretation.  **  The  assertion 
of  Selden,"  says  De  Wette  (see  on  John, 
xviii.  31),  "that  this  right  of  life  and  death 
remained  to  the  Sanhedrim  in  matters  of  a 
religious  nature  has  no  support  in  Josephus 
(" Ant."xiv.  10, 2—8 ;  "Bell.  Jud."vi. 2, 4)  or 
Acts  (vii.  54— GO).  It  is  also  in  the  highest 
degree  arbitrary  to  put  into  the  words  of  the 
Jews  the  sense,  "  It  is  not  allowed  us  on  a 
festival  (Kuinoel),  or  for  political  offences, 
to  put  any  one  to  death."  The  stoning  of 
Stephen  was  a  tumultuary  act.  Among 
other  commentators  who  follow  the  same 
view  are  Tholuck,  Winer,  Lucke,  Ruckert, 
Olshausen,  Meyer,  Alford,  Webster  and 
Wilkinson,  etc. 

The  mention  of  Galilee  suggested  to  Pilate 
(Luke  xxiii.  6)  that  possibly  he  might  dis- 
engage himself  from  this  case  if  he  sent  Jesns 
to  Herod  Antipas,  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem 
at  that  time  to  attend  the  Passover.  This 
Herod  was  the  murderer  of  John  the  BaptI5t^ 
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and  had  attempted  at  one  time  to  put  to 
death  Jesus  Himself  (Luke  xiii.  31).  The 
only  result  was  that  Pilate  and  Herod,  who 
had  heen  at  Tariance,  were  reconciled,  and 
Jesus,  after  heing  scourged  and  mocked,  was 
sent  hack  to  Pilate's  tribunal.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  first  Christians  always 
thought  of  this  Herod  as  one  of  the  chief 
murderers  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  (See  Acts  iv.  27.) 
That  it  was  their  common  enmity  to  Christ 
which  made  these  rulers  friends  on  this  occa- 
sion is  hardly  correct ;  for  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  manifest  anxiety  of  Pilate  to  release  Jesus. 

Ver.  6.  At  a  feast  (icara  lopTriv)i  viz.,  the 
Passover,  on  its  annual  recurrence  (irarn). 
How  or  when  this  custx)m  arose  is  unknown ; 
but  its  object  clearly  was  to  gratify  the  Jews 
by  such  a  recognition  of  the  Passover,  and 
to  enable  them  to  save  some  culprit  for  whom 
they  felt  a  special  sympathy.  Matthew 
(xxvii  15)  and  Luke  (xxiii.  17)  mention 
the  custom  and  do  not  name  the  Passover  in 
this  instance ;  but  John  mentions  the  Pass- 
over as  the  occasion  when  the  Jews  could 
exercise  this  privilege.  Two  reasons,  as 
Meyer  says,  may  have  led  Pilate  to  suggest 
this  Barabbas,  rather  than  some  other  culprit, 
viz.,  that  he  bore  the  same  name,  as  it  were 
accidentally  suggested  to  him  (Meyer  defends 
the  insertion  of  the  doubtful  reading  li^trovv 
before  Bapafifidy  in  Matthew  xxvii.  16,  17. 
See  Alford,  ad  loc.),  and  that  he  was  so 
noted  a  criminal.  The  more  infamous  the 
person,  the  more  likely,  he  may  have  thought, 
will  they  be  disposed  to  demand  his  pumsh- 
ment. 

Ver.  8.  The  older  reading  here  is  dya/3ct£, 
1iavi'i}{f  gone  up,  and  not  dvafioiiaac,  having 
cried  out  (Text  Hecept.  and  Auth.  Version). 
Having  gone  up — i,  c,  because  Pilate  while 
at  Jerusalem  would  occupy  either  Herod's 
palace  on  Mount  Zion,  or  the  castle  of  An- 
tonia  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
temple  area.  It  was  entirely  natural  for 
Mark,  so  familiar  with  Jerusalem,  to  show 
thus  incidentally  his  exact  topographical 
knowledge.  To  ask — t.  «.,  the  customary 
favour.  The  impf.  iiroUi  states  here  not 
what  he  was  doing,  but  what  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do. 

Ver.  9.  Pilate  directs  his  answer  to  the 
crowd,  whom  he  would  specially  conciliate. 
He  would  have  preferred,  imdoubtedly,  that 
his  preference  in  this  case  should  have  been 
their  preference. 


Ver.  10.  He  hiew  {iyivavK^v)  all  along, 
(impf.)  what  tlie  motive  was  that  made  the 
chief  priests  so  hostile  to  Christ.  On  account 
of  envy  {hd  tpQovov)^  because  Jesus  had  so 
much  popularity  and  influence  among  the 
people  at  large. 

Ver.  11.  The  priests  and  the  elders 
(Matt,  xxvii.  20)  wont  hither  and  thither 
among  the  crowd,  that  they  might  by  per- 
sonal appeal  and  influence  instigate  the  people 
to  prefer  Barabbas  to  Jesus  for  liberation. 
That  (iva)  he  should  rather,  etc.,  states  here 
in  a  manner  akin  to  a  specification  of  purpose, 
the  contents  of  the  demand  which  the  people 
should  make. 

Ver.  12.  Pilate  does  not  yield  at  once  to 
this  demand,  but  makes  still  another  appeal 
to  their  sense  of  justice  and  humanity.  He 
calls  Him  a  king,  not  derisively,  but  because 
he  knew  that  Jesus  had  produced  a  strong 
impression  on  the  people,  and  perhaps  remem- 
bered at  that  moment  how  lately  many  of 
them  had  followed  Him  with  palm-branches 
and  hosannas  as  He  entered  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  13.  The  priests  and  presbyters  (Matt, 
xxvii.  20)  had  evidently  now  won  the  people 
to  their  side,  and  the  shout  is  heard,  again 
and  again,  "  Crucify  Him  1  Crucify  Him  ! " 

Ver.  14.  The  most  of  the  uncial  MSS. 
have  iripurffu^f  exceedingly^  and  not  vepiffffo- 
ripwcy  more  exceedingly  (Text  Hecept.  and 
Auth.  Version).  When  Pilate  asks  here  why 
Christ  should  be  crucified  (also  Matt,  xxvii. 
23),  he  virtually  protests  against  it.  He 
charges  the  Jews,  in  reality,  with  demanding 
the  crucifixion  of  one  against  whom  they  had 
produced  no  evidence  of  guilt. 

Ver.  15.  They  had  already  demanded 
Barabbas  instead  of  Christ,  and  Pilate  yields 
now  to  that  decision.  Matthew  adds  that 
all  the  Jewish  people,  when  they  saw  Pilate 
wash  his  hands,  saying,  ''I  am  innocent," 
etc.,  cried  out,  *'  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on 
our  children."  The  origin  of  this  custom  of 
giving  up  a  state  prisoner  at  the  Passover  is 
unknown.  Some  think  that  it  may  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Eomans ;  but  John's 
language,  "  You  have  a  custom,"  etc.,  rather 
intimates  that  it  had  a  Jewish  origin.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Boman  conquerors  to 
leave  such  customs  undisturbed  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  they  would  naturally  regard  any 
preference  which  the  people  might  have  as 
to  the  person  who  should  be  the  object  of 
this  clemency.    The  scourging  of  Jesus  was 
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a  part  of  the  cruelty  which  one  must  suffer 
who  was  to  be  crucified.  It  was  of  itself  a 
punishment  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
crucifixion.  The  scourges  or  lashes  which 
the  executioners  employed  had  often  naUs  or 
pieces  of  bone  attached  to  the  leather  strap, 
and  very  frequently  the  poor  victims  died 
under  the  torture.  Jesus  was  also  crowned 
with  thorns,  and  mocked  by  the  soldiers. 

Ver.  16.  Within  the  court — the  quad- 
rangle of  the  procurator's  mansion  or  palace. 
Which  18  the  prcetorium — the  mansion  to 
which  this  court  belonged  was  the  prsetorium, 
or  procurator's  residence.  The  hand  is  the 
Eoman  military  guard  of  the  procurator. 

Ver.  17.  The  robe  and  thorny  crown 
were  mock  emblems  of  royalty.  The  thorns 
were  often  so  strong  and  sharp  that  every 
blow  on  the  head  would  lacerate  the  flesh, 
apd  cause  the  blood  to  flow  down  the  fewe 
and  body  of  the  sufferer. 

Ver.  19.  The  striking  was  not  a  single 
blow,  but  repeated  again  and  again,  and  not 
by  one  hand,  but  by  many  hands.  Bowing 
their  knees — placing  them  on  the  ground,  in 
that  derisive  attitude.  Matthew  says  that  in 
addition  to  the  striking  and  spitting  and 
kneclingi  they  placed  a  reed  in  his  hand  as  a 
sceptre. 

Ver.  20.  The  contents  of  John  xix.  4 — 
16  should  be  recalled  here.  Hoping  that 
the  spectacle  of  Jesus  wearing  the  crown  of 
thorns,  bleeding  from  the  stripes  abeady 
inflicted  on  Him,  and  arrayed  in  the  mock 
robes,  might  soften  the  hearts  of  the  Jews, 
Pilate  brings  Jesus  forth  to  them  once  more, 
and,  pointing  to  Him,  says,  '*  Behold  the 
Man."  The  response  was,  "Crucify  Him! 
Crucify  Him ! "  "  But  I  find  no  fault  in 
Him;  and  it  must  be  your  act,  and  not 
mine."  On  being  told  that  Jesus  claimed  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  he  was  still  more  alarmed; 
for  he  had  already  felt  a  mysterious  fear  in 
the  presence  of  Christ.  To  his  question, 
**  Whence  art  Thou,  then  1 "  Jesus  gave  no 
answer;  for  He  had  said  already  who  He 
was,  and  what  His  claims  were.  Pilate,  after 
this,  was  still  more  desirous  to  release  Him. 
The  message  of  Pilate's  wife,  who  may  have 
heard  wonderful  things  concerning  Him 
through  her  Jewish  attendants,  and  who, 
knowing  that  He  was  then  on  trial  for  His 
life,  was  perhaps  constantly  oppressed  with 
the  sense  of  His  danger,  may  have  made  him 
more  anxious.     It  is  not  expressly  said  that 


Pilate's  wife's  dream  was  supernatural,  or 
that  she  regarded  it  as  such.  *'In  this 
dream,"  says  an  old  legend,  ^'Socrates  ap- 
peared to  Claudia  [said  to  be  her  name],  and 
pointed  her  to  Jesus  as  the  teacher  whom 
men  should  follow."  It  is  but  another  fonn 
of  Plato's  saying  that  some  philosopher  must 
yet  come  to  teach  them  Divine  things,  wiser 
than  Greek  had  yet  known.  The  Jews  then 
availed  themselves  of  the  last  expedient  at 
their  command.  They  threatened  to  com- 
plain of  Pilate  as  false  to  Cscsar;  and  be 
was  now  menaced  not  only  with  the  loss  of 
office,  but  of  life  itself.  Pronouncing  the 
sentence  was  a  judicial  act ;  and  Pilate  then 
ascended  the  tribunal  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  in  front  of  the  praetorium,  and  conssted 
of  a  raised  tessellated  pavement,  such  as  tk 
Eoman  governors  carried  with  them  on  their 
judicial  circuits  as  an  emblem  of  their 
authority.  Its  Hebrew  term,  Crdbhatha^T^ 
fers  to  its  elevation,  and  its  Greek  name, 
Ai(^ooTpii)roi/,  to  its  material  or  structore. 
Led  Him  ont,  i.e.,  from  the  city,  because  it 
would  have  been  a  profanation  to  crucify 
Him  there.  As  was  customary  in  such  cases, 
He  was  required  to  carry  His  own  cross  to 
the  place  of  crucifixion.  *'  A  wicked  man," 
says  Plutarch,  "is  as  sure  to  be  punished, 
sooner  or  later,  as  a  malefactor  is  who  is 
carrying  his  own  cross  to  the  place  of  cru- 
cifixion." 

Ver.  21.  John  says  that  Christ  Himself 
bore  His  cross;  but  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  say  that  a  certain  Simon  carried  it  for 
Him.  Both  statements  were  true.  The 
Saviour  Himself  carried  it  as  long  as  His 
strength  allowed,  and  then  the  soldiers  laid 
it  on  a  Cyrenian  stranger  who  happened  to 
be  coming  just  then  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  country.  The  soldiers  were  Roman 
soldiers,  and  would  not  care  whether  it  was 
one  Jew  or  another  whom  they  impressed 
for  this  service.  It  is  indicated  here  that 
Christ  was  crucified  out  of  the  city,  and  yet 
not  far  from  it.  Cyrene,  whence  this  Simon 
came,  was  an  opulent  city  in  North  Africa. 
The  Cyrenians  at  Jerusalem  were  so  many 
at  this  time  as  to  have  a  synagogue  of  their 
own  there.  The  parts  of  lie  cross  may  have 
been  put  together  like  an  inverted  V  and 
hung  in  tins  way  over  the  neck.  Mark 
informs  us  who  Simon  was  by  naming  his 
sons  (Alexander  and  Eufus),  and  the  sons, 
therefore^  must  have  been  well  known  among 
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Mark's  readers.  Jesus  was  followed  to  Gol- 
gotha by  a  crowd  of  women,  who  beat  their 
breasts  and  bewailed  Him  as  they  saw  Him 
led  out  to  His  crucifixion  (Luke  xxiii 
27). 

Ver.  22.  Mark  explains  Golgotha  as 
meaning  plac^  of  a  skull.  The  most  ap- 
proved explanation  of  this  name  is,  that  it 
denotes  a  place  slightly  elevated  and  skull- 
shaped.  The  Latin  designation,  Calvary, 
which  comes  from  the  Vulgate,  may  or  may 
not  be  meant  to  express  the  same  meaning. 
That  it  was  a  place  where  the  skulls  of 
malefactors  executed  there  were  found  is 
fanciful  and  improbable,  because  the  Jews 
would  2}ot  have  suffered  it,  who  were  so 
careful  to  avoid  everything  Levitically  un- 
clean. Though  Christ  was  suffering  so  much 
at  this  moment,  and  was  about  to  suffer  so 
much  more  intensely.  He  foigot  Himself,  and 
thought  only  of  the  distress  of  those  who 
followed  Him  weeping  and  wailing,  who 
soon,  in  the  judgments  that  were  hastening 
to  fall  on  the  guilty  city,  would  themselves 
suffer  such,  hitherto  unknown  calamities. 

Ver.  23.  Were  giving  {klLlow,  impf.), 
hut  did  not  complete  the  act,  because  He 
refused  what  they  offered  to  Him.  Matthew 
describes  the  drink  as  wine  mingled  with 
gall,  and  Mark,  as  wine  mingled  with  myrrh. 
The  object,  undoubtedly,  was  to  render  Him 
less  sensible  to  the  physical  sufferings  which 
attended  crucifixion  in  so  many  ways.  This 
alleviation  was  often  allowed,  both  when  the 
sufferer  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  during 
His  prolonged  agony  on  the  cross,  until  death 
closed  the  scene.  The  gaU  and  the  myrrh, 
as  many  of  the  best  scholars  think,  denote 
probably  the  same  ingredient,  and  refer  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  draught.  The  Saviour 
refused  to  partake  of  it,  because  it  had  a 
stupefying  effect,  and  He  preferred  to  suffer 
and  die  ^in  the  full  consciousness  of  His 
faculties. 

Ver.  24.  The  raiment  of  one  crucified 
was  a  perquisite  of  the  soldiers  or  execu- 
•lioners.  It  was  left  to  themselves  how  they 
would  distribute  the  parts  in  such  a  case. 
On  this  occasion  they  divided  the  garments 
into  four  parts,  and  assigned  one  part  to 
each  of  the  soldiers.  But  the  xirutv,  or 
tunic,  which  had  a  special  value,  they  as- 
signed by  lot  to  the  one  to  whom  the  lot 
fell. 

Ver.  25.     The  third  hour,  which  Mark 


designates  as  that  of  the  crucifixion,  would 
be  our  nine  o'clock  a.m.  It  would  naturally 
be  only  an  approximate  designation. 

Ver.  26.  The  alleged  crime  was  usually 
written  on  a  placard  attached  to  the  perpen- 
dicular beam  above  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
The  Greek  term  iirtypoupij  does  not  denote 
this  position,  but  only  the  words  as  written 
on  (ere)  the  placard  itself.  The  alleged 
crime  was,  in  effect,  disloyalty  to  the  Eoman 
government,  or  treason.  But  Pilate  chose 
this  form  of  the  accusation  the  more  readily 
because  it  involved  such  an  affront  to  the 
Jews  that  one  who  bore  that  title  should  die 
so  ignominious  a  death.  The  Jews,  there- 
fore, remonstrated  with  Pilate  for  giving  to 
Him  that  title,  but  as  a  taunt  to  them  he 
refused  to  change  it.  It  was  the  more 
offensive  because  it  was  written  in  all  the 
languages — Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin — known 
to  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  27.  To  add  to  the  indignity  of 
Christ's  execution,  the  soldiers  placed  EEis 
cross  between  two  other  crosses,  on  which 
two  robbers  (kj^trral)  were  suspended.  It 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  done  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Jews  as  a  new  and 
refined  insult  which  their  malice  suggested. 
The  proper  Greek  term  for  thief  (nXiTrnyc)  is 
never  applied  to  these  two  malefactors.  In 
this  condition,  and  beginning  already  to  feel 
the  tortures  of  the  dreadful  death.  He  uttered 
the  first  of  His  so-called  seven  words  from 
the  cross :  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

Ver.  29.  Matthew  (xxviL  39)  and  Mark 
here  agree  almost  word  for  word.  The 
vicinity  of  the  cross  to  the  city,  which  so 
many  were  constantly  entering  or  leaving, 
greatly  increased  the  crowd  of  spectators. 
Wagging  their  heads,  up  and  down,  rather 
than  from  side  to  side.  That  movement 
would  express  their  scorn  more  strongly  than 
the  movement  from  side  to  side,  which  is  the 
sign  rather  of  grief  and  sorrow.  Ah  (Ova)  is 
here  derisive.  It  expressed  pity  or  con- 
tempt, according  to  the  tone  of  the  speaker. 
Compare  our  "  Ah,"  as  uttered  in  one  way 
or  another.  John  records  (ii.  19)  Christ's 
prediction  of  His  death  and  resurrection^ 
which  the  Jews  perverted  into  this  charge 
of  destroying  and  rebuilding  the  Temple. 
John's  language,  as  we  read  it,  may  seem  to 
be  obscure;  but  in  all  probability  Jesus 
placed  His  hand  on  His  breast  as  He  spoke, 
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and  pointed  out  by  that  gesture  the  temple 
of  which  He  spoke  as  that  of  His  body. 
The  body  as  the  temple  of  the  sonl  was  not 
an  uncommon  expression.  The  Jews  had  no 
sufficient  reason  for  misunderstanding  Christ's 
lanp:uage. 

Ver.  30.  They  called  upon  Him  tauntingly 
to  burst  the  cord  which  bound  Him  to  the 
cross,  and  show  His  power  in  that  act  over 
all  the  combined  force  and  malice  of  His 
enemies. 

Ver.  31.  Matthew  mentions  the  elders 
also,  as  joining  with  the  chief  priests  and 
the  scribes  in  this  mockery.  8aved  others, 
as  He  Himself  declared  and  His  followers 
believed,  but  not  truly,  as  this  inability  itself 
to  save  His  own  life  now  clearly  showed. 
To  suppose  that  the  Jewish  rulers  meant 
here  to  concede  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles 
of  healing  in  the  case  of  others,  but  said  that 
He  was  merely  unable  to  perform  the  greater 
one  of  His  deliverance  now  from  the  cross, 
would  cause  them  to  concede  an  attestation 
of  His  Messianic  claims  not  safe  for  them  to 
make  in  so  public  a  manner. 

Ver.  32.  Some  make  the  titles  here  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  verb,  i,  &,  "  Chnst 
the  King  saved  others,  who  cannot  save 
Himself."  We  may  more  naturally  refer 
these  titles  to  what  follows :  "Let  the  Christ, 
the  King  of  Israel,  come  down."  That  we 
may  believey  viz.,  that  He  is  the  Messiah  and 
King  of  Israel.  Matthew  and  Mark  speak 
of  the  robbers  as  if  they  both  joined  in  the 
mockery  of  Christ;  but  Luke  speaks  as  if 
one  only  of  them  did  this,  while  the  other 
reproved  him  for  this  inhumanity.  Some 
say,  in  explanation  of  this,  that  both  of  the 
robbers  at  first  joined  in  this  mockery,  while 
Luke  informs  us  that  one  of  them  repented 
and  reproved  his  accomplice  for  his  impiety. 
But  surely  Matthew  and  Mark  must  have 
known  of  this  penitence  of  the  one  male- 
factor, as  well  as  Luke,  and  would  be  ex- 
pected as  well  as  Luke  to  mention  it.  The 
only  natural  explanation  is,  that  they  would 
say  that  even  robbers,  represented  by  one  of 
them,  actually  there  heaped  on  Him  insults 
as  He  hung  on  the  cross.     This  use  of  the 


plural  for  the  singular  of  the  class  or  category, 
is  familiar  in  all  languages.     The  penitent 
malefactor  is  now  heard  praying  that  Jesos 
would  remember  him  when  He  came  in  His 
kingdom.      The    language  shows  that  he 
looked  forward  to  that  coming  not  as  im- 
mediate, but  as  more  or  less  future.    The 
Saviour  replies  that  before  the  day  passed 
which  then  shone  upon  them  he  should  be 
with  Him  in  paradise.     This  was  Christ's 
second  utterance  from  the  cross.    "The  word 
'paradise'  seems  to  come  from  a  Persian 
word  signifying  park.    It  is  used  in  £cd 
ii.  5 ;  Song  of  Solomon  iv.  13,  to  denote  a 
royal  garden.     In  the  form   irapahtnc  it 
corresponds  in  the  LXX.  to  the  wo^  gardeu 
(Gren.  ii.  8 ;  iii.  1).    The  earthly  Eden  <nioe 
lost,  this  word  'paradise'  is  applied  to  that 
part  of  Hades  where  the  faithful  an  a»- 
sembled ;  and  even  in  the  last  wntings  of 
the  Kew  Testament — the  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse — ^to  a  yet  higher  abode,  that  of 
the  Lord  and  glorified  believers,  the  thiid 
heaven  (2  Cor.  xiL  4;  Eev.  iL  7).    It  is 
paradise  as  a  part  of  Hades  which  is  spoken 
of  here."     Paul's  language  in  2  Cor.  xiL  4 
is,  that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and 
heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  litter.     In  the  mean  time 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  her  sister  and  Maiy 
Magdalene  were  standing  near   the  cross. 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  was  also  there. 
Christ's  third  word  spoken  from  the  cross 
was,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son " ;  and  to 
the  disciple,   "Behold  thy  mother."    The 
tradition  is  that  John  remained  in  Palestine 
till  the  death  of  Mary,  and  then,  fitsed  from 
that  filial  guardianship,  went  for  the  first 
time  into  foreign  lands.     In  the  New  Test- 
ament we  find  him  still  at  Jerusalem  as 
late  as  a.d.  50.     Christianity  has  been  re- 
proached with  setting  up  the  claims  of  a 
universal  philanthropy  against  the  closer  re- 
lationships of  family  and  consanguinity.   The 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  impersonated  in  this 
act  of  Christ,  repels  most  significantly  such 
an  imputation.     John  in  his  Gospel  refers 
several  times  to  himself,  but,  as  here,  always 
indirectly,  and  never  by  name. 
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By  Professor  Schaeitxr,  D.D. 
{Continued  from  p,  302.) 


EoMANS  iii.  9  :  TporinatrafXEBa ;  Vulg.  (as 
usually  printed),  causati  snmus  (some  manu- 
scripts exhibit  j^raecaiisaii  ;  the  form  cmisati 
depends  on  a  various  reading,  yrtafrainQn, 
iound  in  D  G,  some  minuscules  and  Greek 
Fathers,  but  not  sanctioned  by  the  uncial 
manuscripts,  including  Cod.   Sin.) ;   E.V., 
ve  have   befoi'e  proved — margin,   ue  have 
lefore  efiarged ;   Germ.,  wir  haben   drohen 
hewiesen  (i.  e.,  we  have  proved  above,  taking 
the  preposition  in  the  sense  of  mpra,  as 
Tritzsche  does,  supra  argiif)  ;  Tynd.,  Cranm., 
Gen.,  proved;  Bish.,  accvsed;  Eheiras,  ar- 
gued; Erasm.,  ante  cawns  redditis  ostendi- 
mu8;  Mart.,  notts  avous  ci-devant  convaincu 
(we  have  before  this  established) ;   Osterv. 
nous  avous  dejd  fait  voir  (we  have  already 
shown).     It  is  obvious  that  a  mere  charge^ 
which  the  margin  represents  Paul  as  saying 
that  he  had  made,  is  very  different  from  the 
assertion  of  the  textual  rendering,  stating 
that  he  had  actually  furnished  the  proof. 
The  reader  will  observe  the  want  of  agree- 
ment in  the  several  versions  exhibited  above. 
Luther,  Tynd.,  Cranm.,  Gen.,  Erasm.,  Mart., 
and  Osterv.,  sustain  the  English  text;  the 
Vulg.    {causor,  to    plead,   accuse,   defend), 
BisL,  Eheims,  seem  to  prefer  the  less  positive 
statement  which  the  margin  furnishes.    The 
decision  depends  on  two  points :  first,  does 
the  preposition  vpo  here  assert  its  usual  force 
in  compounds  (place,  time),  or  is  it  pleonastic 
(Passow,  Lex.  art.  wpo,  iii.  6  Herm.,  Vig.,  p. 
860,  note  417)1    We  shall  doubtless  not 
err  by  claiming  for  the  preposition  in  this 
case  its  temporal  force.     Secondly,  what  is 
the  force  of  the  simple  verb  ]   Now  it  means 
even  in  its  most  emphatic  use,  simply  to 
charge,  to  accuse,  and  the  compound  cannot 
iinply  more  than  a  previous  charge  or  accusa- 
tion.   The  simple  verb  does  not  occur  at  all 
in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  var,  lectio  in  the  present  passage  as 
mentioned  above,  and  the  compound  also  is 


found  only  here.  Eobinson  assigns  to  it 
the  meaning  to  accuse  or  charge  beforehand, 
and  here  to  have  already  accused  or  charged, 
referring  to  the  two  preceding  chapters  of 
the  Epistle,  or  rather  to  i.  24 ;  ii.  24.  Wahl's 
definition  is  somewhat  stronger  than  Eobin- 
son's  ;  ante  arguo,  argumentis  supra  allatis 
doceo  et  evirico ;  but  he  produces  no  authority 
for  this  augmented  force  of  the  word  (evinco 
sustaining  the  English  textual  version),  and 
only  refers  to  ii.  1 — 5,  17 — 29.  Bretsch- 
neider  (Lex.  Man.  Nov.  Test.)  furnishes  an 
exegetical  definition,  antea  acciiso;  aor.  1 
snpi'a,  I.  e.,  in  antecedentibus  accusavi  seu 
argui,  refeiring,  like  Wahl,  to  chapter  iL 
Grotius  assigns  to  the  word  the  meaning 
charge  or  accuse,  rather  than  that  of  jy^ove  ; 
accusationem  praestruximus,  nempe  i.  17,  de 
gentibus;  ii.  9,  et  deinceps  de  Judaeis; 
Tholuck,  on  the  contrary,  prefers  the  explan- 
ation of  Ambrose,  namely,  j?ro6are.  Stuart 
hesitates ;  on  the  one  hand,  he  declares  that 
he  cannot  find  any  evidence  in  the  best 
lexicons  that  the  Greek  word  in  question 
means  directly  to  prove,  and  accordingly 
translates  in  his  commentary,  ''we  have 
already  made  the  charge."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  adds  that  vporgnaaafitOa  may 
here  mean,  and  probably  does  mean,  we  have 
shown  reason  why,  or,  we  have  supported  the 
charge  that,  etc.,  and  in  his  translation  of 
the  entire  Epistle  appended  to  the  comment- 
ary, he  rendei-s,  "  we  have  already  made  good 
the  charge  " ;  such  a  version  scarcely  differs, 
except  in  words,  from  "we  have  proved." 
De  Wette,  wir  haben  angekla^.  (accused) ; 
Lange,  wir  haben  vorhin  . .  .  der  Schuld 
geziehen  (we  have  before  accused — of  being 
guilty).  Here,  too,  Calvin  appears  to  have 
been  successful  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the 
original  word  with  precision.  He  translates 
it,  ante  constituimus,  because,  as  he  remarks, 
the  word  aiTiaoBai  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
judicial  term.    '^  An  accuser,''  he  adds,  "  is 
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said  crimen  in  aetione  conatiiuere  [to  present 
or  frame  an  indictment]  which  he  is  prepared 
to  establish  by  testimony  and  other  proofs. 
But  the  Apostle  had  summoned  the  whole 
human  race  to  -appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
God,  so  that  one  and  the  same  sentence  of 
condemnation  might  comprehend  the  whole 
race.  It  is  in  vain  to  object  that  the  Apostle 
here  does  not  merely  accuse,  but  that  he 
rather  proves,^*  etc.  Undoubtedly,  any 
declaration  of  the  inspired  Apostle  is  already 
per  se  a  proof,  for  he  is  the  medium  or  the 
agent  through  whom  the  unerring  God 
addresses  us.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  Paul  here  specially  refers  to  his  previous 
statements  in  chapters  i.  and  ii.,  when  un- 
supported by  any  facts  or  testimony  at  the 
same  time  adduced  by  him  as  being  j^r  se 
equivalent  to  a  demonstration.  His  object 
in  the  present  passage  is  to  state  that  he 
concedes  no  higher  degree  of  moral  purity  to 
the  Jews  than  to  the  Gentiles,  for,  adds  he, 
we  have  in  the  foregoing  statements  charged 
"  that  they  are  all  under  sin."  If  we  have 
here  correctly  understood  him,  our  translators, 
who  adopted  proved  from  some  of  the  earlier 
versions,  have  placed  a  better  word — cJiarged 
— in  the  margin. 

Eomans  iii.  25 :  vpoidiTo ;  Vulg.  and 
'Erasm.,  pi'02)08uit ;  E.  V.  setfoHh — margin, 
fore-ordained;  Germ.,  hat  vorgestellet  (sub- 
stantially the  same  as  set  forth) ;  Tynd., 
tchmn  God  hath  made;  Cranm.,  Gen.,  Bish., 
set  forth  ;  Rheims,  pivposed;  Mart.,  lequel 
Dieu  a  etahli  (not  estahlishedy  but  set  up,  set 
forth) ;  Osterv.,  que  Dieu  avait  destine 
{designed^  intended  to  be,  rather  than  destined 
or  decreed);  Olshausen  adopts  Luther's 
word,  prefixing  "to  men,"  but  does  not 
specially  explain  it.  Tholuck  regards  exlii- 
here  as  by  far  the  most  appropriate  definition 
of  the  original  word,  while  Fritzsche  prefers 
esse  voluitj  in  the  sense  of  destinavit,  Stuart, 
who  adopts  set  forth  (in  medium  proferre)  in 
his  translation,  exhibits  the  classical  usage  of 
the  word  as  presented  by  Passow,  and  then 
adds :  "  In  the  Xew  Testament  Trporidiy/ii  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  purposing, 
decreeing,  constituting;  e.  g.  Bom.  i.  13; 
Eph.  i.  9."  But  his  word  "sometimes" 
might  be  understood  to  imply  that  the 
original  term  occurs  elsewhere,  besides  the 
two  passages  to  which  he  here  refers,  and 
the  other  which  is  at  present  under  review, 
whereas  that  term  occurs  only  in  these  three 


I  passages.  Harless  (Eph.  i.  9)  doubts  whether 
the  Greek  word  ever  means  praefinire,  ante 
constituere,  certainly  not  so  in  Bom.  L  13 
and  iii.  25,  and  least  of  all  in  Eph.  L  9. 
Here  he  assigns  to  it  the  meaning  topurpote 
to  one^s  self,  to  resolve  on,  sich  vornelimen, 
Lange  (see  his  Coul  ad  lac,)  prefers  the 
translation  to  set  forth  puhlidy,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  affinity  with  classic  usage,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  correlative  phrase  in 
the  same  verse,  Hq  Ivluiiv.  Undoubtedly 
the  marginal  version  fore-ordained,  at  least 
in  the  sense  oi  predestinated,  is  unsupported 
by  any  good  authority.  The  English  word 
"  fore-ordain,"  occurs  only  once  in  the  text 
of  the  English  version,  namely,  1  Pet  L  2% 
where  it  represents  a  different  Greek  void, 
TpvyivbKJKta,  This  latter  word  is  elsewhere 
(Acts  xxvi  5  ;  Bom.  viiL  29 ;  xi.  2 ;  2  Pet 
iii.  17)  translated  simply  to  knoio,  foreknow, 
Icnow  befoi'e.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  marginal  version  is  here  to  be  uncon- 
ditionally rejected. 

Bomans  v.  11  :  An  interesting  question  is 
here  presented  respecting  the  precise  meaning 
of  one  of  the  termini  technici  employed  in 
reference  to  the  work  of  Christ, — AraroXXayfj?'; 
Vulg.  and  Erasm.,  reconciliationem ;  E.  V., 
atonement — ^margin,  reconciliation  ;  Germ., 
Versdhnung  (reconciliation)  ;  Tynd.,  Cranm., 
Gen.,  Bish.,  atonement;  Bheims,  reconcili- 
ation; Mart  and  Osterv.,  reconciliation. 
The  Greek  woi-d  occurs  four  times  in  the 
New  Testament;  in  two  cases  (2  Cor.  v.  18, 
19)  it  is  rendered  reconciliation ;  in  one 
(Bom.  XL  15)  reconciling,  and  only  once,  in 
the  passage  before  us,  atonement.  The  verb 
KaraXKatraw  occurs  six  times,  and  is  uniformlj 
rendered  to  reconcile.  Our  translators  seem 
here  to  have  been  somewhat  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  the  "  former  translations,"  which, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  adopt  the  word  "  atone- 
ment." Now  iraraXXay)/,  as  Liddon  observes 
in  his  Bampton  Lectures  (2nd  ed.,  p.  478, 
note  n,),  "  presupposes  the  existence  of  an 
enmity  between  God  and  man,  which  is 
done  away,"  etc.  It  means  "  reconciliation, 
specially,  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour " 
(Bob.  Lex.).  "  The  fundamental  conception 
connected  with  the  word  is  that  of  an  enmity 
which  is  removed"  (Olsh.  Com.,  Bom.  iii. 
24,  25).  But  the  word  "  atonement "  is  at 
present  frequently  employed  to  designate  an 
expiation  or  a  satisfaction  for  an  offence,  or 
an  act  intended  to  make  it  good  by  under- 
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going  a  penalty,  or  making  a  payment  in  any 
form  that  satisfactorily  corresponds  to  the 
offence.  In  this  sense  it  refers  to  a  certain 
act  of  the  offender,  without  directly  express- 
ing the  effect  therehy  produced  on  the  state 
of  feeling  of  the  offended  party.  Here, 
however,  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  apparent  inaccuracy  of  our  translators 
may  be  given.  Whether  or  not  the  word 
to  "  atone"  be  originally  derived  from  at  onCy 
that  is,  to  set  at  one,  or  to  uniiey  reconcile 
two  parties,  it  is  certain  that  ''when  our 
translation  was  made  it  [atonement]  signified, 
as  innumerable  examples  prove,  reconcili- 
ation, or  the  making  up  of  a  foregoing  enmity 
— 'atonement'  is  *at-one-ment*"  (Trench, 
*  Synonyms,'  etc.,  Second  Part,  §  xxvii.). 
Trench  furnishes  the  evidence  in  his  *  Select 
Glossary'  by  quoting  from  several  of  the 
earlier  English  writers.    Fuller,  for  instance, 


remarks  that  Moses  designed  "  to  atone  two 
Israelites  at  variance."  Hence  the  marrfhial 
rendering,  not  virtually  differing  from  the 
textual,  but  more  conformable  to  modem 
usage,  is  sustained  not  only  by  the  Latin, 
German,  and  French  versions,  but  also  by 
irresistible  philological  evidence.  We  may 
yet  add  that  the  conjugate  verb  and  parti- 
ciple, occurring  in  the  preceding  verse,  had 
already  been  translated  reconciled;  consist- 
ency would  require  that  the  noun  should  be 
rendered  reconciliation.  The  Apostle,  accord- 
ingly, does  not  here  imply  by  KoraX.  the 
whole  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  but  exhibits 
the  latter  only  in  one  aspect ;  namely,  "  We 
had  been  enemies  but  are  now  reconciled  to 
God  (ver.  10) ;  we  can  now  joy  in  God  since 
our  reconciliation  to  God  has  been  effected 
through  the  death  of  His  Son." 


{To  he  continued.) 


Acts  ir.  14—31. 
(  Continued  from  page  311.) 


Yer.  14.  But  Peter,  standing  up,  etc. — 
Peter  was  sitting  when  he  received  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit;  he  and  the  other  apostles 
were,  if  we  may  employ  the  image,  gloriously 
entertained  at  the  table  of  God;  he  now 
appears  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  which  he 
is  expected  to  apply  the  powers  that  grace 
had  bestowed  upon  him.  But  when  the 
holy  apostle  begins  to  speak,  it  is  obviously 
not  his  main  purpose  to  protect  his  own 
reputation  and  that  of  his  fellow-apostles 
from  the  aspersions  of  others,  but  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  his  crucified  Saviour,  and  to 
Becure  the  salvation  of  his  hearers,  even  of 
those,  too,  who  mocked  him.  If  he  had 
been  the  Peter  of  old,  who,  when  the  Saviour 
was  seized,  smote  with  the  sword,  his  address 
would  have  exhibited  a  very  different  spirit. 
But  the  rashness  and  ardour  of  his  nature 
were  now  subdued  by  heavenly  influences, 
and  his  tongue,  once  too  prompt  to  speak, 


had  received  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
hence,  he  now  combines  gentleness  with  bold- 
ness, and  wisdom  with  zeaL — Apost.  Past, 
— Behold  the  wonderful  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  fugitives  are  converted  into  resolute 
men ;  those  who  once  denied  Christ,  boldly 
confess  Him;  timid  men  are  now  heroes, 
who,  armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
intrepidly  face  vast  hosts ;  unlettered  fisher- 
men speak  like  accomplished  orators,  and  act 
as  reformers  of  the  whole  world. — Starke. 
When  the  honour  of  God  is  assailed,  or 
His  name  i&  blasphemed,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  silent. — Our  calmness  in 
repelling  slanders  must  correspond  in  degree 
to  the  malignity  of  our  enemies ;  let  us,  as 
our  duty  requires,  simply  state  the  facts, 
and  never  revile  or  mock  in  return. — Id. 
The  Holy  Ghost  not  only  converts  lambs 
into  lions,  but  also  lions  into  lambs.  Peter, 
standing  up  with  the  eleven. — ^All  speak  at 
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iirst  mth  tongaes;  then  they  cease,  and 
Peter  alone  comes  forward  and  preaches  the 
word;  so,  too,  at  our  public  worship,  all 
ems  together  at  first,  and  in  a  common  hymn 
proclaim  the  wonderful  works  of  God ;  then, 
one  alone  speaks,  and  preaches  the  word. 
On  this  account,  even  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  directed  the  disciples 
to  observe  silence,  in  order  that  the  words 
of  Peter,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  might 
be  heard,  so,  too.  He  withdrew  all  those 
extraordinary  gifts  from  the  Church,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years,  and  permitted  the 
office  or  ministry  of  reconciliation  (2  Cor.  v. 
18)  alone  to  remain;  and  the  gifts  which 
He  bestowed  were  intended  to  be  a  testi- 
mony that  His  precence  in  the  Church  would 
always  be  found  in  connection  with  this 
office.  —  Muenkel:  Epiatelpredigten,  Ye 
men  of  Jndsea. — Peter  does  not  attempt  to 
overwhelm  the  mockers  with  the  language  of 
stem  rebuke ;  he,  rather,  desires  to  free  them 
from  all  self-delusion,  and  win  them  for  the 
cause  of  the  truth  by  a  calm  and  even  kind 
address. 

Yer.  15.  These  are  not  drunken,  as  ye 
suppose. — Peter  refutes  the  slanderous  charge 
with  great  mildness,  and  in  very  brief  terms, 
not  being  disposed  to  expend  his  own  time 
and  that  of  his  hearers  in  considering  a 
subject  that  was  so  unworthy  and  frivolous. 
We  might  think  that  the  language  would 
not  have  been  too  harsh,  if  he  had  told  the 
mockers  that  their  tongues  were  set  on  fire 
of  hell  (James  iii.  6),  and  that  their  hearts 
were  possessed  by  the  devil,  as  the  father  of 
lies.  But  he  merely  says :  "  As  ye  suppose," 
— i,  c,  as  ye  erroneously  think.  Now  he  ac- 
complished far  more  by  adopting  this  course 
than  if  he  had  employed  the  most  severe 
words  that  his  tongue  could  utter,  and  had 
thus  increased  the  irritation  of  his  hearers. 
The  best  vindication,  in  the  case  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,,  consists  in  their  good  and  holy 
walk,  when,  with  well  doing,  they  put  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  (1  Pet. 
ii.  15). — Ap.  Past  The  order  of  the  words 
in  the  original  {"Not  as  ye  suppose,  are  these 
drunken  "),  suggests  another  thought  of  great 
depth  : — "  Unquestionably  we  ore  drunken, 
but  drunken  after  sitting  at  the  well-furnished 
table  of  the  house,  and  drinking  the  sweet 
wine  of  gladness  presented  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb."  The  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  truly  a  sweet  1 


and  Divine  wine,  which  the  Lord  poured 
out,  that  they  might  drink  it  with  Uim  in 
HJB  kingdom. — Leonh,  and  Sp. 

Yer.  16.  This  is  that  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet  JoeL — These  words  of  Peter 
are  design^  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
devout  Jews,  who  waited  for  the  promise  of 
the  prophet  He  desired  that  they  should 
hear  and  learn  that  the  third  hour  of  that 
day  had  brought  with  it  an  answer  to  all  the 
prayers  which  their  fathers  had  offered  since 
that  remote  day  on  which  the  third  hour  of 
Israel  was  consecrated  to  the  morning  sacri- 
fice.— Besser.  That  teacher  alone  is  com- 
petent to  explain  the  word  of  the  Lord 
correctly,  who  has  himself  been  made  a 
partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Very  rich  and 
expressive  explanations  will  flow  from  his 
lips,  when  he  himself  possesses  the  gift  con- 
cerning which  the  prophets  so  abundantlj 
bear  witness  in  their  writings.  Davidica 
noil  intelligit  qui  non  Davidica  liahet. — Aji, 
Past  The  word  of  God,  a  sure  light  upon 
our  path.  Even  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit  can  never  render  the  written  word 
superfluous.  The  apostle,  when  filled  Toth 
the  Spirit,  seeks  a  firm  foundation  in  the 
word  of  prophecy  (2  Pet  i.  19),  not  in  his 
own  internal  illumination. — The  word  and  the 
Spirit — in  what  relation  do  they  stand  to 
each  other  1  I.  The  word  is  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  (1  Peter  ill);  IL  The  Spirit  teaches 
us  to  imderstand,  explain,  and  apply  the 
word. — LecJtler. 

Ver.  17,  18.  In  the  last  days,  etc.— AH 
the  days  of  the  new  covenant  are  the  last 
days ;  and  these  are  already  far  advanced.— 
Bengel  I  will  pour  out — not  in  drops,  as 
under  the  old  covenant,  but  in  streams; 
"which  He  shed  on  us  ahtmdanfly^'  (Tit. 
iiL  6).  Upon  all  flesL— The  Won!  was  made 
flesh  (John  i.  14),  so  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
might  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesli,  and 
convert  us,  who  are  carnal,  into  spiritual 
persons. — Starke.  This  is  the  glorious  pro- 
mise of  God,  from  which  all  believers  under 
the  new  covenant  may  derive  rich  consok- 
tion.  For  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled  on 
that  holy  day  of  Pentecost  alone,  but  is  also 
daily  fulfilled  through  the  Word  and  the 
Sacraments,  so  that,  among  believers,  every 
day  is  a  spiritual  Pentecostal  festival;  and 
that  fulfilment  will  never  cease  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  long  as  the  Word  and  the 
Sacraments  endure. — JoJin  Amdt,     Your 
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80118  and  yoTir  daughters  shall  prophesy. 

— As  the  "words  of  the  prophet  were  ful- 
filled before  the  people  both  visibly  and 
audibly,  when  the  gift  of  foreign  tongues 
was  imparted,  so,  too,  the  other  words  of  the. 
prophet  were  fulfilled:  "Your  sons — ^your 
daughters — your  young  men — your  old  men," 
etc.,  namely,  in  the  persons  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples, who  were  united  by  a  common  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  whom,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  age,  or  station,  the  Spirit 
was  poured  out. — Besser,  Prophecy ^  visions^ 
and  dreams,  the  three  principal  forms  as- 
sumed by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  under 
the  old  covenant,  are  exalted  in  character 
and  united  as  a  whole,  when,  under  the  new 
covenant,  the  Holy  Spirit  enters  into  the 
heart,  and  dwells  in  it  ''  For  what  are  all 
other  gifts,  however  numerous  they  may  be, 
in  comparison  with  this  gift,  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  Himself,  the  eternal  God,  descends 
into  our  hearts,  yea,  into  our  bodies,  and 
dwells  in  ns,  governs,  guides,  and  leads  us. 
Thus,  with  respect  to  this  declaration  of  the 
prophet,  prophecy,  visions,  and  dreams,  are, 
in  truth,  one  precious  gift,  namely,  the  know- 
ledge of  God  through  Christ,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  enkindles  through  the  word  of 
the  Gospel,  and  converts  into  a  flame  of  flro." 
— Luther.  God  does  not  promise  and  impart 
every  gift  to  every  individual,  but  a  special 
gift  to  each  one — ^that  of  prophecy  to  the 
sons  and  daughters,  visions  to  the  young, 
etc. — Starke.  Tlie  oneness  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  and  their  diffeirnce :  I.  Oneness,  in 
their  (a)  origin,  (6)  value,  (c)  purpose ;  II. 
Difference,  (a)  in  form,  {h)  grade,  (c)  effects. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  true  equalizing 
power  among  men. — Lechler. 

Yer.  19,  20.  And  I  will  show  wonders, 
etc. — The  fire  either  serves  as  a  baptism,  or 
it  consumes.  God  promises  to  baptize  all 
flesh  with  His  Spirit.  He  who  rejects  this 
baptism,  is  condemned  already ;  to  Him  the 
Pentecostal  baptism  comes  as  the  "burning" 
of  judgment,  and  the  Pentecostal  fire,  as  a 
"fire"  of  judgment  (Isaiah  x.  17) ;  and  to 
him,  too,  the  antitype  of  the  Pentecostal  day 
of  grace  will  come  as  that  great  and  notable 
day  of  the  Lord  (Rev.  xvi.  14).  This  day 
will  be  ushered  in  by  tvonders  in  heaven 
above,  which  will  compel  men  to  listen,  and 
by  signs  iJi  the  earth  beneath,  which  will  be 
intelligible  to  believers,  and  afford  them  con- 
solation.    These  wonders  of  wrath  were  fore- 


shadowed when  Israel  nailed  his  Kin^  to 
the  cross,  for  the  sun  was  then  turned  into 
darkness.  These  wonders  were  repealed  with 
still  more  power  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  blood,  fire,  and  vapour  of  sinoke  filled 
the  city.  The  light  of  the  viomi  became  red 
as  blood,  when  it  fell  upon  the  pools  of 
blood  in  the  streeU,  and  the  sun  has,  since 
that  day,  withheld  its  healthful  light  from 
that  desolated  country. — At  a  later  period 
.the  half-moon  (Crescent)  of  Mohammed  arose 
*in  blood  over  regions  on  which  the  bright 
light  of  the  sun  of  salvation  had  once  been 
^shed,  and  the  earth,  sorely  dishonoured  by 
the  service  of  mammon,  is  ripe  for  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  in  the  words :  "  The  strong 
shall  be  as  tow,  and  his  work  (marg.  version^ 
and  German)  as  a  spark,  and  tney  shall  both 
bum  together,  and  none  shall  quench  them  " 
(Isa.  L  31). — Besser.  God  does  not  separate 
punishments  from  the  gifts  of  His  grace; 
when  the  latter  are  despised.  His  wrath  will 
follow. — Before  God  sends  His  judgments, 
He  warns  men,  and  calls  them  to  repentance 
by  the  wonderful  works  which  He  perlbrms. 
— Starke.  Amid  all  the  judgments  which 
overtake  the  world,  the  word  of  the  Ix)rd 
abides  in  His  Church ;  hence,  amid  all  the 
storms  which  tlireaten  to  destroy  the  Church, 
the  believing  children  of  God  have  abundant 
reason  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  lift  up 
their  heads  (comp.  Ps.  xlvi). — Ap.  Past. 
God  lavishes  all  His  treasures  on  man ;  He 
sends  His  Son,  and  pours  out  His  Spirit. 
What  could  have  been  done  more,  that  He 
has  not  done  (Isa.  v.  4)1  How  terrible 
will  that  day  of  the  Lord  be,  on  which  men 
will  be  called  to  give  an  account  unto  God 
for  the  blood  of  His  Son,  and  the  gracious 
gifts  of  His  Spirit! — Qnesnel.  Hie  grace 
and  live  judgments  of  God:  I.  The  solemnity 
of  His  judgments  imparts  new  glory  to  His 
grace ;  II.  The  solemnity  of  His  grace  im- 
parts additional  weight  to  His  judgments. — 
Lechler. 

Yer.  21.  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  th3  Lord  shall  be  savei. — In  wrath 
God  remembers  mercy  (Hab.  iii.  2 ;  Mai. 
iii.  17). — The  entire  Church  consists  of  those 
who  are  **  scarcely  saved  "  (1  Pet.  iv.  18),  or, 
of  the  rebellious,  who  have  surrendered  un- 
conditionally.— How  great  is  the  goodness 
of  God  !  He  has  made  the  way  of  salvation 
easy :  it  consists  in  calling  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (Comp.  Acts  xvi.  31 ;  Eom.  x. 
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13 — 15). — Starke,     Although  contrition  of 
heart,  and  godly  sorrow  on  account  of  our 
sins,  are  indispensable,  nevertheless,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  faith,  or  the  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  by  and  through  which  we 
are  justified  and  saved  (Kom.  v.  1 ;  Eph. 
ii.  8) ;  faith  is,  pre-eminently,  the  condition 
which  is  prescribed,  as  well  when  we  are 
converted,  as  when  we  finish  our  course. — 
Apost,  Padt,     To  save  men — such  is  the  first 
vigorous  act  of  the  Church;  for  this  great 
work  she  exists.     When  the  Divine  judg- 
ments overwhelmed  Jerusalem  like  a  flood, 
the  waves  lifted  up  and  carried  the  vessel  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  even  to  the  shores  of 
the  heathen  world.     Here  she  cast  anchor, 
ari  threw  out  the  rope  of  salvation  to  all 
men  :  '^  It  shaU  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be 
saved."     Whosoever!     Listen,  all  ye   who 
have  ears  to  hear:  Whosoever!    Now  let 
him  who  has  heard  throw  out  the  rope  of 
salvation  to  other  perishing  souls — ^in  his 
own  house — in  the  huts  and  by-ways  of 
misery;  let  him  assist  in  throwing  it  out 
among  the  nations  that  still  languish  in  the 
dark  night  of  heathenism. — Shall  we  com- 
plain of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  because  we 
do  not  see  all  the  signs  of  which  Joel  speaks? 
0  let  us,  rather,  praise  the  patience  of  the 
Lord  I     The  cheerful  light  of  the  sun  which 
He  made  retained  all  its  brightness  until 
the  call  was  extended  even  to  our  fathers ! 
And  that  sun  will  continue  to  shine  until 
the  lingering  mariners  of  Christendom  shall 
have  guided  the  vessel  to  the  last  unvisited 
shore,  and  shall  have  there,  too,  proclaimed : 
"  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 
This  loud  cry  of  the  Church,  proclaiming 
salvation,  shall  be  repeated  till  the  last  hour 
arrives,  and  then  be  renewed  with  augmented 
power.     And  when  in  the  final  agony  of  a 
perishing  world,  the  surging  waves  rise  up 
like  mountains,  once  more  will  the  ofier  of 
tender,  infinite  mercy  be  proclaimed :  "  He 
who  calls  shall  be   saved ! "     Such  is  the 
action  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end. — Zezschwitz  :  Sermons.     The  act 
of  calling  on  the  Lord :  it  is,  T.  A  result  of 
faith ;  II.  A  source  of  salvation. — Lechler, 

On  the  whole  section. — Tfie  outpouring 
qf  the  Holy  Ghost :  I.  It  bears  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  (ver.  16)  ;  II.  It 
admonishes  us  to  consider  the  solemn  chaiv 


acter  of  these  last  days  (ver.  17) ;  IIL  It 
affords  consolation  amid  the  trials  and  sorrows 
of  the  present  times  (ver.  17). — Leonh,  aiid 
Sp.     Tlie  Chridian^  in  his  conflict  mth  un- 
believing scoffers :  I.  He  confesses  the  truth 
of  God  with  power  and  joyfulneser  (ver.  14) ; 
II.  He  do^  not  suffer  himself  to  be  provoked 
to  anger,  but  manifests  the  gentle  spirit  of 
that  love  which  hopes  to  reclaim  wanderers 
(ver.  14) ;  III.  He  does  not  employ  the  carnal 
weapons  of  temporal  power  or  human  wis- 
dom, but  wields  the  two-edged  sword  of  the 
truth  of  God. — Ih.     What  are  the  essential 
requisites^  without  which  we  cannot  hear  mt- 
ness  with  a  joyful  spirit  and  with  the  Diiine 
blessing  ?    1.  A.  Divine  call ;  II.  The  unction 
of  the  Spirit;  III.  A  good  conscience;  IS'. 
The  firm  foundation   of  the    Scriptures.— 
Lechler.     What  course  shall  tJie  Christm 
adopt  wJien  he  is  falsely  accused  ?    Let  bis 
statements  and  his  actions  be  characterized 
by,  L  Candour  and  fearlessness;  IL  Tho- 
roughness and  truth;  ILL  Grcntleness,  and 
that  charity  which  is  not  easily  provoked.— 
lb.    What  course  of  conduct  should  we  adopts 
as  disciples  of  Christ,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  blasphemed  ?    L  Let  us  lift  up  our  voices 
against  impiety,  whenever  an  opportunity  is 
found ;  II.  Let  us  oppose  blasphemies  directed 
against  God's  word  and  promise,  in  an  humble 
and  charitable  spirit ;  III.  Let  us  diligently 
pray  that  the  Ix)rd  may  poiir  out  of  His 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh. — Langbein.     The  tcon- 
derful  power  qf  the  Pentecostal  Spirit,  re- 
vealed  in    gloii/  when  the  first    Christian 
congregation  was  built  up :  we  perceive  here, 
I.  A  firm  bond  of  union,  not  weakened  bj 
the  varied  characteristic  features  of  the  indi- 
viduals; IL  A  well-sustained  soberness,  com- 
bined with  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration; 

III.  An  humble,   child-like  simplicity  in 
strong  men,  who  are  crowned  with  victory ; 

IV.  A  faithful  love  to  their  own  nation, 
united  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
all  mankind.  —  W.  Hofacker.  TJie  llohj 
Pentecostal  Spirit,  the  almighty  author  of  a 
7iew  creation  of  manJcind :  I.  The  new  creatiTe 
breath  which  proceeds  from  Him ;  IL  The 
new  spiritual  language  which  He  reveals; 
IIL  The  new  direction  of  life  to  which  He 
gives  an  impulse. — Id*  The  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  I.  The 
circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  ^ot 
the  Spirit;  LL  His  solemn  manifestation; 
III.  His  power  in  the  believers;  IV.  His 
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influences,  designed  for  the  whole  world. — 
W.  HoFFMANX,  in  the  WUhelmsdorf  Book  of 
Sermons,  The  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
I.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  uttered ;  II.  The 
various  modes  in  which  men  listen  to  it ;  (a) 
some  are  confused;  (&)  some  commit  sin; 
(c)  some  are  conducted  to  salvation. — Staudt. 
•*  Theifs  are  not  drunJcenf  as  ye  suppose  " — a 
vindication  of  the  witnesses  of  the  truth,  and 
an  answer  to  those  who  mock  holy  things : 
for,  I.  Drunkenness  (whether  it  be  the 
gross  vice  of  the  inebriate,  or  the  internal 
vice  of  the  fanatic)  darkens  the  mind ;  but 
in  these  men,  the  mind  is  clear,  and  their 
glance  penetrates  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
word  and  the  Divine  ways  (ver.  16  ff.).  II. 
Drunkenness  xmchains  the  passions;  but 
these  men  continue  to  be  gentle  and  self- 
possessed  (ver.  1 4  £f.).  III.  Drunkenness  passes 


away;  but  in  these  men  the  fire  of  faith, 
charity,  and  hope  continues  to  bum,  inso- 
much that  no  storms  of  trial  or  temptation 
can  extinguish  it  (demonstrated  by  references 
to  the  life  and  the  death  of  the  apostles). — 
TJie  Holy  Spirit y  the  only  true  common  spirit 
of  mankind:  for  He  alone  breaks  do^vn 
every  wall  of  partition  that  divides,  I.  Differ- 
ent ages  and  sexes ;  II.  Different  ranks  and 
degrees  of  culture;  III.  Different  nations 
and  ages  (ver.  16 — 18). — Hidden  things  re- 
vealed in  the  light  of  the  Pentecostal  festival  : 
I.  The  counsels  of  the  heart;  (a)  of  the 
mockers ;  (h)  oi  Peter  and  the  disciples.  II. 
The  mysteries  of  the  Scriptures ;  (a)  the  pro- 
mises (ver.  16 — 18);  (6)  the  threatenings 
(ver.  19,  20).  III.  The  ways  of  God ;  (a)  in 
past  ages ;  (h)  in  the  future. — From  Lange, 
Schaff's  edition. 


(To  he  continued.) , 
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THE  SIGH  OF  DAVID. 

''And  I  said.  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for 
then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest  Lo,  then 
would  I  wander  far  off  and  remain  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Selah  I  would  hasten  my  escape  from 
the  windy  storm  and  tempest." — Psalm  Iv.  6—8. 

A  OBEAT  living  painter  has  endeavoured  to  im-. 
press  the  thoughts  of  these  verses  in  a  beauti- 
ful picture.  He  represents  the  king  seated  at 
eventide  upon  his  palace  roof.  It  was  there 
that  he  had  been  sitting  on  a  far  different 
evening,  when,  in  "pride,  fulness  of  bread, 
and  abundance  of  idleness,"  he  had  opened  the 
wicket  gate  to  that  flood  of  sin  which  had 
treacherously  betrayed  the  citadel  of  his  soul 
to  ten  thousand  terrible  enemies,  and  had  caused 
the  son  of  his  glory  to  set  in  seas  of  blood  and 
shame.  Very  different  was  his  mood  on  this 
evening.  The  crown  which  he  had  won  had 
been  laid  aside  from  the  dark  locks  which  had 
been  already  silvered  by  age  and  sorrow.  He 
rests  wearilv  upon  the  parapet  of  the  roof,  and 
asks  what  has  all  the  glory  been  to  him.  In 
what  respect  is  he  better  for  the  songs  which, 
setting  him  above  his  sovereign,  said  of  him 
that  "  Saul  had  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  tens  of  thousands ''  ?  Had  not  his  earthly 
fame  dwindled  into  nothingness,  like  passing 
breaths  of  air  ?     Might  he  not  have  oeen  a 
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better  and  a  happier  man  if  God  had  never 
taken  him  away  from  the  sheepf old ;  a  better 
and  a  happier  man  if,  instead  of  becoming  the 
captain  of  outlaws  and  the  king  of  Israel,  he 
had  remained  the  despised  of  his  family,  the 
innocent,  ruddy  shepherd  lad,  and  had  grown 
grey,  with  the  sun  smiting  him  at  noon  and  the 
dews  falling  on  him  as  he  may  have  watched 
over  his  flocks  by  night?  As  these  sad  thoughts 
chased  each  other  through  his  mind,  his  eyes 
fell  on  a  flock  of  doves  with  silver  wings  and 
feathers  of  gold,  which  seemed  to  be  flying  far 
away  into  the  glory  of  sunset  ere  it  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  darkening  night,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  I 
for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.  Lo, 
then  would  I  wander  far  off,  and  remain  in  the 
wilderness.  I  would  hasten  my  escape  from 
the  windy  storm  and  tempest."  How  often  has 
that  same  sigh  been  breathed  forth  by  multi- 
tudes of  hearts  I  We  all  seem  familiar  with  it, 
and  with  the  feeling  which  it  expresses,  because 
we  have  heard  it  sung  so  often  to  the  music  of 
Mendelssohn,  which  seems  to  shadow  forth 
more  than  the  heart  can  utter — the  music  so 
full  of  infinite  and  tender  yearning,  in  which 
we  seem  to  hear  the  hovering  of  a  dove  and  to 
see  it  glitter  in  the  sunlight,  and  to  see  the  dew 
from  its  pure  wings  as  they  flap  in  the  air  of 
upper  heaven.     '*0h,  had  I  but  wings — the 
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wings  of  a  dovOi  far,  far  away  would  I  roam  in 
the  wildemese;  make  me  a  nest,  and  remain 
there  for  ever  at  rest" 

We  have  been  turning  our  thoughts  lately  to 
the  sigh  of  Jesus.  We  have  seen  that  it  sprang 
from  no  transient  emotion,  that  it  was  not  the 
mere  luxury  of  selfishness,  but  that  it  came  from 
the  depths  of  an  eternal  compassion,  and  was 
at  once  human  and  Divine — human  in  its  sad- 
ness, Divine  in  the  energy  of  toil  and  sacrifice 
which  it  inspired ;  and  we  have  seen  that  we 
ought  to  share  in  the  feelings  which  caused  that 
sigh,  and  in  the  work  to  which  it  led,  and  we 
have  seen  something,  too,  of  the  conditions 
under  which  we  can  alone  take  part  in  this 
amelioration  of  the  world.  To-day  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  little  this  sigh  of  David,  which  is  the 
sigh  of  many  men — sighs  natural  indeed  and 
excusable  indeed,  and  like  the  sigh  of  Jesus,  so 
far  as  they  are  innocently  human ;  but  which 
have  in  them,  alas !  but  too  often,  little  of  the 
Divine.  How  many  a  man  at  death,  how  many 
a  man  long  before  death,  has  heaved  such  sighs 
as  these  I  Turn  to  your  Bibles,  and  reflect  upon 
the  varying  moods  of  so  many  minds,  and  you 
will  find  uiere  the  record  of  a  multitude  of 
these  sighs  of  weariness,  of  discouragement,  of 
self-disgust,  of  pain.  Most  ignoble  are  they 
when  they  are  prompted  by  restlessness  and 

Seevishness  like  that  of  Jonah,  wishing  himself 
ead  because  God  had  spared  Nineveh,  and 
because  God*s  mercy  had  triumphed  over  his 
paltry  personal  opinion;  or  by  a  pessimism  like 
that  of   the  conceited    Solomon,  which  sees 
nothing  in  life  except  a  universal  emptiness; 
or  by  a  black,  suicidal  despair,  like  that  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  walking  under  the  intolerable 
glare  of  illumination  flung  upon  conscience 
by  accomplished  crime.      But  even  the  nobler 
spirits  sometimes  succumb  for  a  moment  to  this 
merely  selfish  weakness,  and  have  sighed,  not 
only  with  the  pure  pity  of  Jesus,  but  with  the 
impatience  and  short-sightedness  of  simple 
men.     Moses  had  as  great  and  mighty  a  heart 
as  ever  beat  in  any  human  breast,  yet  he  ex- 
claims, "Wherefore  hast  Thou  afiiicted  Thy 
servant?    and   wherefore   have   I  not  found 
favour  in  Thy  sight,  that  Thou    layest  the 
burden  of  all  this  people  upon  me?    Have  I 
■conceived  all  this  people?   have  I  begotten 
them,  that  Thou  shoulast  say  unto  me,  Carry 
them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father  bearetifi 
a  sucking  child,  unto  the  land  which  Thou 
•swarest  unto  their  fathers  ?    Whence  should  I 
lave  flesh  to  give  unto  all  this  people?  for  they 
weep  unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh  that  we 
may  eat.     I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people 
alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me.     And  if 
they  deal  thus  with  me,  kill  me,  I  pray  Thee, 
out  of  hand,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  Thy 
'Sight ;  and  let  me  not  see  my  wretchedness. 
What  a  sigh  is  there  I    There  never  breaUied  a 
more  dauntless  prophet  than  Elijah,  yet  he  sat 


under  a  juniper  tree  in  the  wilderness  and  re- 
quested that  he  might  die,  and  said,  ^4t  is 
enough.  Now,  0  Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for 
I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.'*  What  a 
deep  sigh  is  there  I  And  Job  was  very  patient, 
yet  under  the  pitiless  storm  of  sin  and  snfferiDg 
even  Job  broke  down  and  cursed  the  day  of  his 
birth.  And  Jeremiah,  although  he  had  a  natnrti 
diffidence  of  character,  yet  when  Pashur  smote 
him  and  put  him  in  the  stocks,  he  burst  into  a 
wild  cry,  '*  Wherefore  came  I  forth  out  of  the 
womb  to  see  labour  and  sorrow,  that  my  dajs 
should  be  consumed  with  shame  ?  *'  My  friends, 
what  sighs  are  these  I  And  do  not  we  seem  to 
hear  tlie  sigh  of  the  mighty  Baptist  from  the 
cell  of  his  dark  dungeon  when  he  sent  to  ask 
Jesus,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do 
we  look  for  another?"  Nay,  even  Paul,tboogii 
nothing  could  wring  such  sighs  from  his  in- 
domitable heart,  yet  knows  that "  to  depart  ud 
be  with  Christ  is  far  better."  Here,  then,  yon 
have  the  weariness  and  discouragement  of  the 
noblest  of  mankind.  It  is  not  generally  because 
of  some  personal  injury,  but  it  is  either  becaose 
the  world  is  very  evil — "  Mine  eyes  burst  oot 
with  water,  because  men  keep  not  Thy  law;" 
or  else  because  life  is  very  full  of  trials:  "Few 
and  evil  have  been  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage: 
I  have  not  attained  to  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  fathers ; "  or,  again,  because  the  work  is 
very  dreary :  "  Since  I  came  to  Pharaoh  to 
speak  in  Thy  name,  he  has  done  evil  to  this 
people;  neither  hast  Thou  delivered  Thy  people 
at  all."  Yes ;  all  good  men  have  had  to  fight 
with  almost  impenetrable  stupidity,  with  hard 
Pharisaism,  and  with  religious  and  irreligious 
self-conceit;  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  sighs. 
And  what  are  they  in  good  men — for  of  the 
devil's  martyrs  I  shall  to-day  take  no  account 
— what  are  they  in  good  men,  fighting,  and 
seeming  to  fight  in  vain,  but  the  different  forms 
of  that  agony  of  the  cross  which,  on  the  awful 
brink  of  a  lonely  death,  bearing  the  mysterious 
burden  of  the  sins  of  all  the  world,  broke  forth 
in  that  wail  of  agony.  "  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabach- 
thani  ?  "  "  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Tbou 
forsaken  Me  ?  " 

Now,  one  of  the  elements  in  Scripture  that 
makes  it  so  inestimably  valuable  is  that  it  is 
so  essentially  human,  so  profoundly  true  to 
nature,  so  inartificial,  so  simple,  so  passion- 
ate, as  all  true  history  and  all  true  poetiy 
ought  to  be.  These  kings  and  heroes  and  pro- 
phets were  just  such  men  as  ourselves,  their 
hearts  beating  like  our  hearts,  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  their  hopes  and  fears,  even  such  as 
ours;  tiie  same  fights  of  weariness  and  dis- 
couragement to  fight  that  we  find  in  secular 
history.  We  find  it  in  literature ;  we  find  it  in 
our  own  hearts — it  is  a  part  of  our  life.  We 
get  tired  of  the  daily  sameness  of  life.  The 
rivers  flow  to  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full* 
We  ore  tired  of  the  hungiy  grave  crying,  like 
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the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  "Give,  g^ve." 
We  are  tired  of  the  unrelentiog  past,  tired  of 
the  dreary  present,  tired  of  the  uncertain  future. 
We  are  tired  of  the  weary  struggle  in  our  own 
heart;  the  to-and-froi conflicting  witnesses  of 
impulse  and  repression ;  hroad,  rejoicing,  sunlit 
tides  of  spiritual  emotion,  leaving  behind  them 
the  flat,  oozy  shores  of  ebbing  enthusiasm. 
Who  would  not  cry,  with  the  poor  old  Scotch- 
woman, *'  Oh,  it  is  a  sair  sight  I "  as  we  stand 
in  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  or  the  slums  of  Liver- 
pool? Yes;  it  is  a  '^sair"  sight — this  scum 
and  sand  in  the  wave  of  civilization.  The  old 
historian  said  that  no  man  had  ever  lived  yet 
without  coming  to  the  day  in  his  life  when  he 
cared  nothing  if  he  were  to  see  no  to-morrow. 
Again  and  agaii;i  we  feel  inclined  to  cry  at  the 
end  of  another  year,  "Eternal,  be  Thou  my 
refuge!"  Bad  men  feel  it  Says  one,  "I  have 
dragged  on  to  thirty-three.  What  have  all 
those  years  left  to  me  ?  Nothing  except  three 
and  tliirty."  A  godless  experience  curdles  at 
once  into  acrid  pessimism.  The  condition  of 
such  is  so  utterly  wretched  that  total  annihil- 
ation would  be  preferable,  and  they  hold  that 
the  creation  and  the  existence  of  the  world  is  a 
fundamental  misfortune.  But  if  this  life  were 
eveiything,  many  would  say  the  samel  We 
find  this  hopelessness  and  dissatisfaction  in 
every  rank  of  life.  Now  it  is  Diocletian,  de- 
ciding that  planting  cabbages  at  Salona  is  better 
than  ruling  the  world  at  Byzantium ;  now  it  is 
Severus,  saying  he  has  been  everything  in  life, 
from  a  common  position  to  that  of  an  emperor, 
and  nothing  is  of  any  good;  now  it  is  St. 
Augustine,  saying  that  man's  earthly  happiness 
is  by  the  streams  of  Babylon — let  him  sit  down 
by  them  and  weep;  now  it  is  good  Bichard 
Hooker,  saying  he  had  lived  so  long  in  the 
world,  and  found  it  such,  that  he  had  long  been 
preparing  to  leave  it ;  now  it  is  Luther,  crying, 
"  I  am  weary  of  life :  if  this  can  bo  called  life, 
there  is  nothing  much  worse :  I  am  utterly 
weary :  I  pray  Thee,  0  Lord,  come  forth  and 
carry  me  hence ; "  now  it  is  Whitefield,  crying, 
"  0  Lord  I  I  am  not  weary  of  Thy  work,  but 
in  Thy  work ;  let  me  speak  for  Thee  once  more, 
then  seal  Thy  truth  and  let  me  die."  When 
Montesquieu  was  on  his  death-bed  a  forward, 
uninvited  clergyman  thrust  himself  to  his  bed- 
side when  another  clergyman  had  left  him,  and 
said  to  him  in  a  conversant  sort  of  way,  "Sir, 
are  you  truly  conscious  of  the  greatness  of 
God?"  "Yes,"  said  the  dying  philosopher, 
"and  of  the  littleness  of  man: "  and  so  he  died: 
and  what  a  sigh  was  there  I 

So,  then,  the  life-history  of  man  is  full  of 
these  si^hs  which  we  find  m  the  Bible,  and  so, 
too,  is  hterature.  We  hear  the  sigh  in  Shake- 
speare^s  famous  sonnet — 

"Tired  with  aU  these,  for  restful  death  I  ciy." 

It  is  in  Co^vper — 


"  Oh,  for  a  lodee  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more.'' 

It  is  in  Shelley — 

"  I  could  sit  down  like  a  tired  child, 
And  weep  away  tliis  life  of  care." 

Some  of  you  are  sitting  in  yonder  transept^ 
over  the  mortal  bodies  of  two  great  moralists. 
They  were  men  who  knew  the  world  well ;  they 
had  seen  life  in  all  its  phases ;  they  had  been 
eminently  successful ;  they  gained  large  wealth ; 
they  were  universally  honoured.  One  would 
have  said  that  to  those  two  men,  Charles  Dickens 
and  William  Thackeray,  life  had  given  some, 
at  least,  of  its  best  gifts.  What  was  their 
experience?  "Life,"  said  Charles  Dickens, 
"  seems  to  me  the  saddest  dream  that  was  ever 
dreamed."  "  Vanitaa  vanitcUum^' — such  are 
tlie  words  with  which  Thackeray  ended  his 
most  famous  work.  "  Which  of  us  is  happy  in 
this  world  ?  Which  of  us  has  what  he  desires, 
or,  having  it,  is  satisfied  ?  " 

All  these,  and  hundreds  more,  are  sighs 
wrung  from  that  inexorable  weariness  which, 
as  the  great  Goethe  says,  lies  at  the  basis  of 
our  life.  No  one  ever  better  expressed  it  than 
that  great  and  good  man  whose  lifetime  was 
too  brief  for  us  and  too  brief  for  the  world — a 
canon  of  this  Abbey,  Cliarles  Kingsley.  He 
sings  how  once  on  a  merrv  Christmas-eve  he 
went  sighing  over  the  moorland — 

"  Oh  never  sin,  and  want,  and  woe, 
This  weary  earth  will  leave ! " 

and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  such  thoughts  were 
rebuked  by  the  wild  fowl  on  the  moor;  and, 
again,  in  those  sweet  verses  of  his,  he  sings : — 

"Wild,  wild  wind,  wOt  thou  never  cease  thy  sighing? 
Dark,  dark  night,  wilt  thou  never  w^ear  away  ? 
Cold,  cold  Church  in  thy  death-sleep  lying, 
Thy  Lent  is  past,  thy  Passion  here, 
But  not  thine  Easter-day." 

And  then  he  adds : — 

"  Peace,  faint  heart,  though  the  night  be  dark  and 

sighing, 
Best,  fair  corpse,  where  thy  Lord  Himself  hath 

lain, 
Weep,  dear  Lord,  above  Thy  bride  now  lying, 
Thy  tears  shall  wake  her  frozen  limbs 
To  life  and  health  again." 

It  always  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  recog- 
nize facts,  to  bring  them  out  into  the  full  light 
of  consciousness,  and  then  to  face  them.  And 
this  being  the  fact  respecting  human  life,  where 
is  the  remedy?  What  are  we  to  do?  The 
great  resource  in  every  perplexity  is  to  look  to 
Christ     If  we  look  to  our  great  Example,  we 

^  This  sermon  was  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 
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shall  see  what  to  do.  He,  too,  though  sinless, 
was  forced  to  sigh  for  the  sad  world  of  sin  and 
death ;  but  notice,  the  sigh  had  been  scarcely 
uttered  when  once  more  He  was  engaged  in 
works  of  mercy  and  thoughtful  care.  To  sigh 
is  sometimes  natural,  but  to  waste  time  in  sigli- 
ing,  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
dark  side  of  life,  to  exclude  ourselves  from  its 
many  and  estimable  gladnesses,  is  unthoughtf  ul 
and  useless.  However  hard  the  struggle  against 
ignorance,  and  against  pharisaiem,  and  against 
stupidity^  and  against  malice,  and  against 
robbery,  and  against  wrong,  and  against  op- 

f)ression,  and  against  sin,  no  good  and  great 
if e  will  ever  suffer  itself  to  be  crippled  by  con- 
querable melancholy.  If  we  sigh  for  our  own 
weakness  and  sins,  we  cannot,  indeed,  fly  to 
ourselves,  but  we  can  fly  to  the  grace  of  God 
and  amend  ourselves.  If  we  sigh  for  our  sur- 
roundings, no  wings  of  a  dove,  indeed,  can  bear 
us  away  from  the  dwellings  of  Meshach  and 
the  tents  of  Kedar ;  but,  by  God's  grace,  we 
may  help  to  make  them  better  and  happier 
places ;  for,  after  all,  at  all  times  of  our  pil- 
grimage, primary  duties 

"  Shine  aloft  like  stars, 
And  charities,  that  soothe  and  heal  and  bless, 
Lie  scattered  at  the  feet  of  men  like  flowers." 

The  lessons  of  Scripture,  the  lessons  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  the  lessons  of  human  experience,  alike 
teach  us  "to  labour  and  to  wait'*  They  com- 
bine to  tell  us,  to  every  one  of  us  alike,  for 
sorrow  and  disaster,  for  weariness  and  discour- 
agement, God  has  given  four  great  and  perfect 
remedies,  on  which  I  would  say  a  very  few  last 
words. 

One  remedy  is  action:  God  taught  it  to 
Moses.  '-Why  criest  thou  unto  Me?  Speak 
to  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward." 
While  there  is  anything  to  be  none,  the  time 
spent  in  sorrow  is  worse  than  waste.  Sorrow 
may  take  from  life  its  delights ;  I  dare  say  it 
has  taken  its  delights  from  hundreds  of  you 
who  hear  me ;  but  it  can  never  take  its  duties. 
At  the  lowest  ebb  of  dejection  we  still  have 
much  to  do,  and  that  man  is  very  strong  and 
powerful  who  has  no  more  hope  for  himself, 
who  looks  not  to  be  loved  any  more,  to  be  ad- 
mired any  more,  to  have  any  more  honour  or 
any  more  dignity,  and  who  cares  not  for  grati- 
tude, but  whose  sole  thought  is  for  others, 
and  who  only  lives  for  them.  "The  wings  of 
a  dove  I  "  No,  my  brethren,  let  us  rather  look 
for  wings  that  we  may  fly  in  the  path  of  God's 
commandment.  Let  us,  with  the  ancient  rabbi, 
pray  that  we  may  be  bold  as  the  leopard,  bound- 
ing as  the  stag,  brave  as  the  lion,  to  do  the  will 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,  that  we  may  work  on. 
Said  Mendelssohn : — "  For  me,  too,  the  hour  of 
rest  will  come:  do  the  next  thing."  Oh  I  a 
grand  motto  was  that.  And  that  was  a  good 
motto,  "  Work  here,  rest  elsewhere ;  wipe  thy 


tears,  cease  thy  sighing,  do  thy  work ;  the  day 
is  short,  the  work  is  abundant,  the  laboarers  are 
few,  the  reward  is  great." 

And  another  remedy  is  patience.  God  is 
patient.  His  great  are  slandered  every  day  by 
earth's  little,  and  His  wise  men  judged  every 
day  by  its  fools.  His  name  is  every  day  blas- 
phemed ;  His  character  is  every  day  misrepre- 
sented by  elder  brothers  of  the  prodigal,  who 
profess  to  teach  in  His  name.  He  bears  it 
all ;  He  has  borne  with  man's  falsehood  and 
littleness  and  disobedience,  for  no  one  knows 
how  many  thousand  years.  Cannot  we,  too, 
wait,  if  we  do  well  and  suffer  for  it  ?  Cannot 
we  take  it  patiently  ?  Patient  continuance  in 
well-doing — there  is  a  grand  remedy  for  idle 
tears  I  "  Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  abide  patiently 
upon  Him,  for  they  that  patiently  abide  in  the 
latter  days  shall  inherit  the  land." 

And  the  third  remedy  is  faith.     Jesus,  as  He 
sighed,  looked  up  to  heaven.    Two  things  alone 
can  finally  cure  the  malady  of  occasional  de- 
pression, and  those  two  things  are  God  and 
death ;   and  faith  looks  forward  fearlessly  to 
death.     Is  our  sigh  for  our  own  work  ?    "  Ob, 
cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  sus- 
tain thee."    Is  our  sigh  for  the  world?  We  did 
not  make  tlie  world,  and  He  who  made  it  wilt 
guide.     One  day,  when  St.  Francis  was  laying 
before  God  his  troubles  and  disquietudes,  the 
answer  came  to  him — "Poor  little  man,  why 
dost  thou  trouble  thyself  ?    I,  who  made  thee 
the  shepherd  of  My  order,  knoweat  thou  not 
that  I  am  its  Protector?    If  those  I  have  called 
upon  go,  I  will  put  others  in  their  place,  and  if 
none  existed,  I  would  cause  them  to  be  bom." 
"  I  cannot  mend  the  world,"  said  Luther.    "If 
I  thought  I  could,  I  would  be  the  veriest  ass 
living.     Thou  canst  mend  it,  0  my  God  ! " 

I  have  mentioned  action,  patience,  faith,  and 
the  last  remedy  is  hope.  It  is  a  good  thiD|; 
that  a  man  should  botii  hope  and  patiently  wait 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  Things  are  rarely 
as  bad  as  they  look  to  us.  Elijah  cries,  *'I) 
even  I,  only  am  left,"  and  God  tells  him  that 
he  has  "  seven  thousand  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal."  A  young  man  is  terror- 
stricken  in  a  besieged  city,  and  Elisha  shows 
him  how  all  round  are  the  protecting  chariots 
and  horses  of  fire.  If  we  be  true  and  faithful, 
then,  rightly  considered,  our  trials  and  sonows 
are  the  proofs  and  pledges  to  us  of  a  better 
world  beyond,  and  of  a  time  when  God  shall 
finish  His  own  work.  He  who  cares  for  His 
little  birds,  and  pastures  His  cattie,  and  waters 
His  flowers,  shall  He  not  care  for  the  souls 
of  men  ?  Man's  grief  is  but  his  grandeur  in 
disguise,  and  discontent  his  immortality.  One 
day,  not  far  hence,  we  shall  have  the  wings  of 
a  dove.  Though  we  have  lain  among  earth's 
pots,  yet,  at  death,  if  we  be  God's  children,  we 
shall  all  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove,  which  is 
covered  with  silver,  and  whose  feathers  are  like 
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gold.  Meanwliile,  until  that  day  comes,  if  we 
cannot  have  the  wings  of  a  dove,  we  can  have 
in  our  hearts  the  love  of  Christ,  which  is  a 
dovelike  spirit.  That  dove  cannot  fly  in  un- 
clean places.  It  cannot  rest  upon  loveless  or 
unholy  brows ;  but  if  we  cleanse  our  hearts  and 
obey  His  great  commandment  to  love  God  and 
to  love  our  neighbour,  that  dove  will  find  a 
shelter  there,  and  will  brood  tenderly  over  the 
storms  of  life.  We  are  told  that  while  yet  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  weighed  upon  the  drown- 
ing world,  the  dove  flew  back  to  the  ark,  and 
lo!  in  her  mouth  an  olive  leaf  plucked  off. 
The  olive  leaf  is  bitter ;  but  it  is  the  sign  of 
peace. 

However  much  the  deluge  may  seem  to  swell 
around  us, 

"  That  holy,  heavenly  dove  of  peace. 
Sweet  dove  of  softest^  richest  plume 

In  all  the  sun-bnght  sky, 
Brightening  in  every  changeful  gloom/' 

will  descend  into  our  hearts  and  rest  therein ; 
and  if  the  plucked  leaf  which  she  bears  to  us 
from  God  in  heaven  seems  sometimes  bitter  to 
lis,  yet  none  the  less  it  is  3  leaf  from  the  tree 
of  life ;  it  is  a  green  leaf  plucked  from  that 
tree  of  which  the  leaves  are  "  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations." 

F.  W.  Fabrab,  D.D. 


GOD  REPUDIATED. 


' "  They  say  unto  God  :  Depart  from  us  ;  for  we 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ways." 
Job  xxi.  14. 

The  first  truth  suggested  by  this  text  is,  that 
Ood  offers  to  instruct  and  guide  men  in  a 
knowledge  of  His  ways. 

Wicked  men  could  not  say  to  God,  Depart, 
unless  He  came  near  to  them.  They  could  not 
refuse  Him  unless  He  addressed  them.  No 
truth  is  more  clear  than  that  our  Lord  really 
desires  to  instruct  men  in  His  ways,  that  He 
may  bless  them  with  His  favour.  Do  you  ask 
where  does  this  mighty  and  self-sufficient  Je- 
hovah offer  to  teach  and  to  guide  us?  Here 
in  this  blessed  book :  **  On  every  leaf  bedewed 
with  drops  of  love  Divine ;  and  with  the  eter- 
nal heraldry  and  signature  of  God  Almighty 
stamped  from  first  to  last." 

In  the  Bible  God  has  revealed  the  methods 
by  which  we  may  learn  His  will,  gain  His  grace, 
and  be  saved ;  and  this  word,  with  all  its  price- 
less offers,  His  Providence  has  placed  in  our 
hands. 

These  proffers  of  instruction  and  blessing  are 
reiteratea  in  all  tlie  means  of  grace.  The  quiet 
hours  of  every  Sabbath-day,  the  pulpit  in  every 
lesson  and  appeal,  the  prayers  and  pleadings  of 
parents  and  teachers,  the  Holy  Spirit  by  His 
>vhisperings,  the  upheld  Cross  by  the  blood  from 


the  heart  of  Jesus  which  stains  it — all,  all  pro- 
claim how  earnestly  and  persistently  Jehovah 
desires  to  teach,  bless,  and  save  you. 

In  the  whole  capabilities  of  human  thought 
can  there  be  a  more  wonderful,  a  vaster  idea 
than  this:  the  absolute  and  almighty  Sovereign, 
instead  of  subduing  rebellious  subjects  by 
power,  perseveringly  seeking  to  win  them  by 
love  I 

The  second  thought  is,  that  soTne  repel  these 
gradates  proffers — "They  say,"  etc. 

The  practical  response  of  every  unregener- 
ate  soul,  acquainted  with  the  gospel,  to  these 
proffers  of  God  is,  "  Depart  from  me."  This 
is  the  virtual  utterance,  not  alone  of  the  pro- 
fligate and  profane,  but  of  all  who  practically 
repudiate  the  law  of  tlie  Lord  as  the  rule  of 
their  lives.  God  demands — He  has  a  right  to 
demand  —  that  you  shall  obey  Him,  believe 
Him,  and  regulate  your  purposes  and  lives  by 
His  will  as  revealed  in  Ilis  word.  Whoever 
simply  declines  to  do  this,  though  in  other  re- 
spects moral  and  amiable,  refined  and  educated, 
answers  in  effect,  "Depart  from  nie."  Every 
sinner  makes  the  gratification  of  his  own  pro- 
pensities and  desires — not  the  will  of  the  Lord 
— the  rule  of  his  life.  Even  what  he  does  that 
is  right  and  good,  he  does  because  he  chooses, 
not  because  God  requires  it.  God  requires  sub- 
mission to  His  will — The  sinner  says,  "  Depart, 
I  will  not  submit  to  Thy  will. "  Having  sinned, 
God  commands  him  to  repent.  He  says,  "  I 
w411  not  repent."  God  says,  "Be  ye  holy." 
He  replies,  "  I  will  not  even  try  to  be  holy ; 
*  depart."*  I  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  the  most 
amazing  thought  man*s  mind  could  grasp,  is  the 
thought  that  the  mighty  God  condescends  to 
conciliate  wicked  men.  But  here  is  an  idea 
equally  incredible  and  astounding,  that  humanity 
in  its  pauperism  should  refuse  the  riches  which 
Heaven  offers.  Look  at  it.  The  helpless  shrink- 
ing from  the  Omnipotent  I  The  mortal  repel- 
ling the  Eternal  I  The  polluted  revolting  from 
the  Holy  I  The  creature  rejecting  the  Creator! 
The  sinner  refusing  a  Saviour  I  The  diseased, 
dying,  declining  the  sure  panacea  of  the  good 
Physician  I  Can  you  fathom  the  depths  of  that 
thought  ?  Could  you  believe  it  as  an  abstract 
statement,  if  you  did  not  see  and  feel  it  to  be 
true  ?  Man  in  his  guilt  and  ruin  shouting  de- 
fiantly and  insolently  to  the  Father  and  Re- 
deemer, who  mercifully  and  lovingly  ap- 
proaches to  save  him — "  Depart."  Could  we 
believe  it,  if  it  were  told  us,  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  world  than  this,  of 
any  other  race  than  the  human  race?  Why, 
we  can  imagine  that  even  devils  would  be  will- 
ing to  be  saved,  if  salvation  were  only  offered 
to  them.  Yet  wonder,  0  heaven !  and  be  aston- 
ished, 0  earth  I  Here  to-night  are  men,  and 
women  too,  who  reject  God's  offers  and  turn 
heedlessly  away  from  the  loving  Christ's  invit- 
ations.    To  all  the  tender  and  accumulative 
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appeals  of  an  anxious,  loving  Jesus,  the  response 
of  impenitence  always  is,  **  Depart  from  me." 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  starving  man  dashing 
away  the  bread  that  was  offered  him  by  an  opu- 
lent father  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  prisoner 
protesting  against  being  bronght  out  of  his  dun- 
geon by  a  legal  and  honourable  process?  These 
are  no  extravagant  illustrations  of  the  sinner's 
reckless  folly :  a  starving  soul  rejecting  food ; 
a  condemned  criminal  trampling  on  his  reprieve ; 
a  lost  sinner  deciding  not  to  be  saved.  Here, 
now,  in  this  house  of  God  to-night,  is  one  more 
mad  and  reckless  still — one  who,  though  a 
thousand  times  invited,  entreated,  warned,  still 
repeats  what  he  has  already  a  thousand  times 
said,  '* Depart  from  me."  And  he  says  it  to 
God  too.  Not  to  me,  not  to  imploring  father 
or  weeping  mother,  but  to  the  Lord  God,  to 
Jesus  the  Redeemer,  to  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
Renewer,  as  He  speaks  to  his  eye  in  the  word, 
to  his  ear  in  tlie  sermon,  to  his  inner  sonl  in 
the  still,  small  voice  entreating  him  to  let  him- 
self be  saved — to  this  merciful  supreme  God 
he  repeats  again,  "  Depart  from  me." 

Next  the  text  gives  the  sinner^s  strange  reason 
for  kis  rejndse  of  God :  "  We  desire  not."  Yet 
the  human  intellect  craves  knowledge.  On  all 
other  subjects  men  are  curious,  anxious  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.  They  want  to  know  what 
history,  literature,  philosophy,  science,  can 
teach.  The  temples  and  teachers  of  earthly 
lore  are  esteemed  and  honoured.  A  knowledge 
of  men*s  ways  as  recorded  in  history,  exempli- 
fied in  biography,  adorned  in  poetry,  illustrated 
in  science  and  art,  developed  in  application  to 
mechanics  and  agriculture,  or  caricatured  in  ro- 
mance— all  this  is  eagerly  desired  and  patiently 
studied.  But  of  the  ways  of  the  great  God 
who  made  and  governs  all  things,  they  desire 
not  to  know.  The  anatomist  pries  curiously 
into  all  the  recesses  of  the  human  frame,  and 
with  forceps  and  scalpel  scrutinizes  the  uses 
and  relations  of  nerves,  sinews,  ligatures,  joints, 
bones,  and  is  enthusiastic  in  his  researches  and 
delighted  with  his  discoveries. 

Look  closer,  sir  I  Within  all  these  there  is  a 
spirit,  a  life-principle,  a  soul  presiding  over  all 
that  delicate  and  complicated  machinery,  which 
is  a  breath  of  the  Almighty  and  is  more  directly 
related  to  Him  than  all  the  rest.  Study,  too, 
that  souFs  nature  and  powers,  its  potentialities 
and  destinies,  its  relations  to  a  Creator  and  to 
an  eternal  life.  Study  tliese,  too,  with  reference 
to  thyself,  for  here  are  discoveries  to  be  made 
more  intensely  practical  than  you  can  find  in 
what  is  only  palpable  and  perishing.  See,  he 
throws  down  his  instruments  and  turns  scorn- 
fully away,  muttering,  "  I  desire  not  a  know- 
ledge," etc. 

So  say  they  all — all  who  satisfy  their  souls 
with  the  shallower  knowled^  that  confines  itself 
to  the  palpable  and  matenal ;    but  knowledge 


of  God  and  His  ways,  this  profonndest  &iid 
"best  of  the  sciences,"  tkat^  man  in  his  de 
pravity  does  not  desire  and  will  not  seek  after. 
But  there  are  other  and  more  real  causes  for 
this  unreasonable  aversion  to  the  subUmest, 
most  useful,  and  practical  knowledge  in  all  the 
universe.    Let  us  seek  for  some  of  these  causes. 

1.  Hu  mode  of  acouiring  knowledge  of  God 
is  too  humbling  for  the  proud,  depraved  mind. 
Ungodly  men  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge, 
even  to  themselves,  dependence  upon  tbe 
Father  of  their  spirits.  They  would  depend 
upon  themselves  and  lean  to  their  own  under- 
standing. They  will  not  come  with  the  docility 
and  conscious  ignorance  of  little  children  to  a 
f  ather*s  knee.  There  is  a  science,  the  highest 
of  all,  which  cannot  be  learned  by  self;  it 
must  be  taught  communicated  as  truth  wdis- 
coverable  by  tlie  human  intellect  It  cornea 
to  the  humble,  praying  soul. 

What !  pray  for  light  in  their  darkness !  for 
instruction  and  guidance  from  above  I  What'. 
confess  humbly  their  own  ignorance  and  help- 
lessness I  No,  no  I  this  is  too  humbling  to  the 
pride  of  unregenerate  intellect  A  member  of 
Congress  in  a  speech  once  said,  "  I  have  nerer 
bowed  my  knee  to  God,  much  less  will  I  do  it 
before  man.''  This  exhibits  tlie  spirit  of  many 
a  one  living  in  wilful  ignorance  of  his  Lord. 
The  very  first  step  in  attaining  Divine  know- 
ledge requires  a  humiliation  against  which  de- 
praved  hearts  revolt 

2.  With  many  a  subtle,  scarcely  adnouilfdged^ 
unbelief  in  tlie  inspiration  and  auilioritif  of 
the  Bible  is  another  cause  of  indifference  to 
the  knowledge  of  God. 

Has  not  your  heart  sometimes  whispered, 
"Perhaps, after  all, there  is  no  God  who  obsen*es, 
and  holds  me  accountable;  perhaps  the  Bible 
is  not  the  sole  and  authoritative  law  of  life  and 
purpose  ?  "  There  is  a  phase  of  unbelief  which 
only  subtly  questions,  which  would  not  dare  to 
express  itself  in  definite  words,  which  yet  keeps 
many  a  soul  in  indecision  and  impenitence. 
Practically,  your  doubts  have  the  force  of 
certainties.  If  you  were  sure  there  were  no 
God,  no  heaven,  no  hell,  no  inspired  Bible,  you 
could  scarcely  be  more  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  religion  than  you  now  are.  You  only  doubt* 
and  yet  live  as  though  you  were  sure.  This  is 
as  if  a  man  were  doubtful  whether  sulphuric 
acid  would  bum,  or  prussic  acid  would  kill 
and  should  venture  to  try  experiments  with 
them.  Sin  is  fire  and  poison,  and  you  will 
find  to  your  grief,  notwithstanding  your  doubts, 
that  one  cannot  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  pot 
be  burned,  nor  poison  in  his  veins  and  not  die, 

3.  The  supreme  reason  of  unwillingness  to 
know  God  and  His  ways  is  the  love  of  sin. 
You  know  enough,  though  superficially,  of 
God's  ways,  to  perceive  tnat  they  forbid  and 
condemn  just  those  things  and  feelings  which 
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are  most  pleasant  to  you.  These  darling  sins 
you  do  not  intend  to  give  up ;  and  hence  you 
nre  unwilling  to  disquiet  yourself  by  any  serious 
investigations  into  the  claims  of  Grod's  law.  If 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  ways  of  holiness  and 
benevolence ;  if  He  requires,  as  you  have  a  dim 
conception  He  does,  self-denial,  self-sacrifice, 
plucking  out  of  right  eyes  and  cutting  oS.  of 
right  hands,  then  you  had  rather  not  come  to  a 
much  clearer  understanding  of  them,  and  you 
will  still  protest,  "Depart  from  me." 

4.  Still  others  do  not  desire  a  knowledge  of 
God's  ways  now.  Not  yet  do  they  want  to 
know  Him  as  sovereign  Lord  and  holy  Re- 
deemer. They  are  not  yet  anxious  to  be  saved 
from  sin.  Not  yet,  but  at  some  future  conveni- 
ent season  they  hope  to  learn  more  of  this 
matter.  Detestable  sophistry  I  Fatal  delusion  I 
It  has  been  Satan's  most  successful  scheme  for 
the  destruction  of  souls.  Indulge  it  a  little 
longer,  and  it  will  lead  you  to  their  place. 

Will  you  let  me  reason  with  you  a  little 
concerning  the  folly  and  guilt  of  saying  to 
God,  "Depart  from  me?'*  Imagine  the  be- 
nevolent Howard  visiting,  as  was  his  custom, 
one  of  the  most  cruel  and  loathsome  prisons. 
He  descends  flights  of  rotten  steps  forty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  wades  through 
the  mire  of  a  long  hall,  and  unlocks  a  dungeon 
door.  Look  in  I  There,  chained  to  the  shmy 
wall,  half  clad  in  mouldy  rags  and  spotted 
with  crawling  vermin,  lies  a  haggard  prisoner, 
with  no  bed  but  mire,  no  food  but  a  daily  black 
crust,  in  darkness  that  no  ray  of  sunlight  ever 
pierces.  The  Christlike  man  looks  upon  the 
poor  wretch  and  weeps.  He  says  to  him 
kindly,  "  I  have  come  to  lead  you  out  of  this 
horrible  hole  into  the  beautiful  sunshine,  to  a 
comfortable  home  and  to  wholesome  fare. 
Come  with  me."  Now  listen  to  the  prisoner's 
reply :  "  Depart  from  me,  I  will  not  leave  this 
cell.  I  am  content  as  I  am.  I  have  come  to 
prefer  and  love  this  sort  of  life.  No  thanks 
lor  your  coming  or  care." 

Oh,  you  say,  that  is  impossible,  unless  the 
man  is  a  maniac  I  No  sane  man  could  thus 
speak  or  act.  I  admit  that  no  such  tiling  could 
be  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man.  But,  sinner, 
is  not  your  rejection  of  the  benevolent  Jesus 
worse  than  this?  Spiritually,  your  condition 
is  worse  than  that  of  this  prisoner  physically. 
As  God  sees  you,  you  are  in  "  a  horrible  pit  of 
miry  clay."  There  is  in  your  soul  no  soundness, 
but  "from  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 
wounds,  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores,"  your 
covering  **  filthy  rags,"  and  yourself  held  *'  cap- 
tive by  the  devil  at  his  will."  Jesus  comes  to 
you,  calls  you  to  come  out  of  that  awful  dun- 
geon to  light  and  comfort,  and  you  reply  to  all 
His  loving  offers,  "Depart."  Is  tolly  any 
name  for  this  ?  If  we  call  it  stupidity,  madness, 
idiotcy,  do  we  strain  the  import  of  such  words  ? 


There  is  still  one  more  view  to  be  urged, 
and  that  is  the  awful  guilt  of  bidding  the  Lord 
depart  from  you. 

He  comes  to  you  as  your  rightful  sovereign 
and  lawgiver,  and  demands  your  obedience. 
He  has  a  right  to  command.  You  are  His 
creatures  and  live  in  His  world.  Every  breath 
you  inhale  is  His  air.  Every  morsel  you  eat  is 
His  food.  The  light  by  which  you  walk  and 
enjoy,  streams  from  His  sun.  Your  life  and 
all  its  powers  He  gave  and  He  preserves.  His 
government  and  Taws  are  rightful  and  right- 
eously binding,  yet  when  He  would  exercise 
this  lawful  authority  over  you,  and  asks  you  to 
CQofide  in  its  wisdom  and  grace,  you  bia  Him 
depart.  "  I  care  not  for  Thy  claims  nor  for 
Thy  laws.  I  will  not  obey  them ;  I  have  no 
desire  even  to  know  them."  What  horrible 
guilt  is  this  ?  To  your  Lord,  Judge,  Father, 
Redeemer,  you  use,  in  effect,  the  language 
which  Jesus  by  His  example  has  taught  us  to 
apply  to  the  devil.  You  say  virtually,  "Get 
Thee  behind  me,  God  Almighty!  Get  Thee 
behind  me.  Jesus  Christ !  Get  Thee  behind  me, 
Holy  Ghost!  I  will  not  heed  nor  hear  Thy 
voice."  What  awful  rebellion  is  this!  And 
will  the  Supreme  Lord  bear  with  it  ?  Not  long : 
and  yet  such  is  His  solicitude  and  pity,  that  He 
bears  longer  than  any  earthly  ruler  would. 
But  beyond  all  this,  there  is  even  a  deeper 
intensity  of  guilt.  "  If  under  the  law  of  Moses 
every  transgression,"  etc.  There  is  the  added 
wickedness  of  repelling  the  advances  of  disin- 
terested love.  God  your  Saviour  addresses 
you,  not  only  in  authority,  but  in  love.  He 
has  humbled  Himself  to  the  lowliest  condition 
of  humanity,  suffered,  died  for  you,  and  now 
tenderly  asks  the  one  little  return  you  can 
make,  only  your  gratitude  and  love.  And  you 
refuse  this !  You  reply  to  the  beneficent  authority 
of  law,  to  the  goodness  of  a  kind  Providence, 
to  the  redeeming  grace  of  the  crucified  Jesus, 
"  Depart  from  me." 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  blacker  depravity 
and  guilt  than  this  ? 

If  you  can  continue  thus  to  repel  God's  calls, 
then  you  will  only  have  to  wait  a  little  while 
to  hear  the  terrible  counterpart  to  this  rejection. 
In  Matt.  vii.  23,  Jesus  your  Lord  and  Judge 
declares  that  He  will  repeat  this  very  word  to 
you. 

If  you  persevere  in  saying  to  Him,  "Depart 
from  me, '  He  will  say  to  you,  "Depart  from 
Me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  You  drive  Him 
from  you  now — you  have  that  f  atalpower ;  He 
will  drive  you  from  Him  then — He  has  that 
perfect  power.  What  else  can  be  the  result? 
You  will  not  enter  the  door  while  it  is  open, 
you  cannot  enter  when  it  is  shut.  When  He 
utters  tliat  final  word,  then  you  will  depart 
from  all  sources  of  happiness  and  peace ;  depart 
from  hope — that  light  will  be  extinguished  for 
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ever;  depart  from  all  means  of  grace  and 
beyond  all  possibilities  of  renewal  and  puri- 
fication, beyond  all  hearing  of  the  Spirit's 
whisperings,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  Mediator's 
intercession. 

J.  L.  Burrows,  D.D. 


THE  SECOND  COMMANDMENT. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image," 
&c  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  \nta  Christ,*'  &c, — 
Ex.  XX.  4 — 6  ;  Col.  iii  1 — 6. 

The  first  commandment  forbids  the  worship  of 
an  idol,  or  anything  else,  as  God,  and  in  its  place 
it  reveals  the  true  God  as  the  only  object  of 
worship.  The  second  commandment  forbids 
the  worshipping  of  God  by  means  of  images  or 
idols  which  are  designed  to  represent  the  true 
God,  or  in  any  other  way  than  He  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal. 

I.  It  enjoins,  then — 1.  Spirituality  in  wor- 
ship. God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  can  be  worshipped 
only  in  spirit  and  truth.  2.  The  right  use  of 
appointed  ways.  These  are  the  means  of 
grace,  such  as  the  sacraments,  prayer,  reading 
and  hearing  the  word,  preaching  the  truth,  the 
singing  of  spiritual  songs,  and  all  other  ap- 
pointed ordinances  that  are  truly  helpful  m 
building  up  the  Church  of  God,  and  a  holy 
character  in  its  members. 

II.  It  forbids  likewise  —  1.  Idolatry.  God 
does  not  accept  image  worship  as  spiritual  wor- 
ship, and  for  these  reasons :  See  the  command- 
ment itself,  and  other  passages,  like  Isa.  xvii.  8  ; 
Acts  xvii.  29;  Jer.  z.  H,  15;  Hos.  xiii.  2; 
Deut.  iv.  16—19,  23. 

III.  Present  the  reasons  annexed  to  this  com- 
mandment as  follows :  1.  He  is  the  sovereign 
Jehovah.  2.  He  has  a  propriety  in  us  by  right  I 
of  creation,  redemption,  and  adoption.  3.  He 
has  a  zeal  for  true  worship  and  a  spiritual  re- 
ligion, which  leads  Him  to  resent  and  punish 
those  who  break  this  commandment  by  additions 
or  alterations. 

L.  0.  Thompson. 


God  crowns  His  people  with  various  kinds  of 
blessings.  4.  Bountiful.  "  Twelve  wells  and 
threescore  and  ten  palm-trees,"  may  not  be  al 
we  think  we  need,  but  bountiful  if  we  (1)  con- 
sider how  little  we  deserve,  and  (2)  how  moch 
more  we  have  than  others  better  than  we. 

II.  That  in  the  journey  of  lite  God's 

BLESSINGS    SHOULD     BE    APPROPRIATED   AKD   E^- 

JoYED. — They  not  only  drank  but  "  encamped ' 
at  Elim.  God  loves  to  see  His  people  apprecitt3 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  He  bestows.  This 
should  be  done—  1.  With  a  sense  of  dq^endmrt 
and  trust.  2.  With  a  sense  o/grcUitutu,  Grati- 
tude in  His  children  most  acceptable  to  (rod. 
3.  With  a  determination  to  devote  strenfjth  and 
all  in  His  service.  This  brings  God's  peace  and 
favour,  with  power  to  trust  and  triumph  in  tk 
future. 

III.  That  in  the  journey    of   un  wb 

SHOULD  ever  bear  IN  MIND  THAT  WK  AM 
NOT    HOME,  BUT    PILGRIMS    ON    THE    WAY.— For 

the  time  being  they  enjoyed  the  blessings  d 
Elim.  But  they  only  "  encamped,"  did  not 
build  a  city.  So  Christians  are  on  the  way  to 
Canaan.  1.  We  should  expect  changes.  2. 
We  sho^ild  he  anxious  and  see  that  toe  go  for- 
ward»  Heaven  is  at  the  end.  How  worthy  of 
all  our  toil.  Let  us  think  often  on  the  end,  that 
we  get  not  weary  of  the  way. 

Thomas  Kellt. 
Philadelphia. 


ELIM  BLESSINGS. 


**  And  they  came  to  Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells 
of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees  :  and 
they  encamped  there  by  the  waters." — Exonus 
XV.  27. 

Elim,  a  camping-place  on  the  way  to  Canaan. 
Learn  from  the  text : 

I.  That  in  the  journey  of  life  God  gives 
His  people  many  blessings  and  tokens  of 
His  favour.  These  are— 1.  Essential. 
**  Water.''  No  successful  march  without  water. 
So,  etc.  2.  Invigorating,  "Palm-trees." 
Fatigued  by  journey — shade  refreshing,  etc. 
3.   S'uTnerous.      ** Wells"  and  "palm-trees." 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  INCARNATIOX. 

'*  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  He  also  Himself  likewise  took 
part  of  the  same.''— Heb.  ii.  14. 

The  one  thought  of  the  text  is  our  Saviour'B 
assumption  of  humanity ;  and  I  want  just  to 
present  it  in  a  few  of  the  aspects  in  which  it 
will  be  most  easy  for  us  to  understand. 

In  the  first  place,  perhaps,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  remark  that  it  was  a  condescend- 
ing assumption  of  humanity.  It  is  obviooslj 
impossible  that  the  language  in  which  the 
Apostle  here  refers  to  Christ  could  have  been 
used  legitimately  of  anybody  possessing  essen- 
tially the  nature  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  words 
as  applied  to  any  mere  man,  even  the  holiest, 
even  the  most  heroic,  are  impertinent  and  with- 
out meaning. 

There  is  necessarily  implied  the  fact  of  pre- 
existence,  and  of  pre-existence  in  a  nature 
other  and  higher  than  that  which  He  assumed. 
In  a  subsequent  verse  the  implication  is  further 
made,  that  this  pre-existence  was  in  a  nature 
other  and  higher  than  the  angelic,  for  we  are 
told  that,  in  His  descent  from  the  highest 
to  recover  and  to  save,  *'  He  took  not  hold  on 
angels."  That  is  the  way  in  which  it  should 
be  rendered,  "  He  took  not  hold  on  angels,  but 
He  took  hold  upon  the  seed  of  Abraham."   I^ 
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the  previous  chapter,  the  Apostle  largely  illus- 
trates our  Saviour's  essential  superiority  over 
angels.  "And  when  He  bringeth  in  the  first 
begotten  into  the  world,  He  saith,  And  let  all 
the  angels  of  God  worship  Him."  Again  He 
says,  '^  Who  maketh  His  angels  spirits,  and  His 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire ;  but  unto  the  Son  He 
saith,  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever 
— a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of 
Thy  kingdom."  From  these  passages  and 
others  of  similar  tenor,  we  are  swift  to  conclude 
and  we  are  bold  to  affirm  the  proper  and  eternal 
Godhead  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  God  made 
man  for  man  to  die.  Yes,  that  stoop  of  illimit- 
able graciousness  was  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  In  mysterious  union  with  the  child- 
heart  of  that  unconscious  babe,  the  veiled 
Divinity  slumbered.  That  weary  and  hungering 
traveller  upon  the  journey  of  life  —  it  was 
Jehovah's  fellow  I  That  sufferer,  agonized  but 
uncomplaining,  who  has  just  bowed  His  head 
to  drink  in  meek  submission  the  cup  which  His 
Father  has  given  Him — it  is  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life.  Strange  marriage  between  the 
finite  and  Infinite  I  Incomprehensible  union 
between  Divinity  and  clay  I  There  are  those, 
I  know,  who  dismiss  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
natioD  as  the  figment  of  fancy,  or  as  the  dream 
of  fanaticism,  some  who  try  everything  by  the 
standard  of  their  own  perceptions  and  invest 
their  own  reason — at  best  of  no  great  tallness, 
and  which  prejudice  has  dwai^ed  into  still 
smaller  stature — with  absolute  dictatorship  over 
the  world  of  mind.  They  profess  to  tell  us 
that  they  disbelieve  the  fact  of  the  incarnation, 
simply — stripped  of  all  the  pseudo-philosophic 
words  with  which  they  veil  their  unbelief — be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  it.  Meanwhile 
they  live  in  a  mysterious  world.  Nature  has 
her  thousand  secrets  which  their  art  has  no 
skill  to  unravel  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life,  in 
the  blessings  Providence  pours  forth  ungrudg- 
ingly- They  take  their  churlish  share  in 
blessings  whose  wherefore  they  do  not  imder- 
stand.  They  are  themselves  a  mystery,  per- 
haps greater  than  all.  They  cannot  understand, 
any  one  of  them,  how  that  strange  and  subtle 
organism  which  they  call  "man  comes  into 
being — how  that  strange  and  subtle  principle 
^hich  they  call  "life"  floods  them  every 
moment  with  rapture ;  and  yet,  with  marvellous 
inconsistency,  credulous  on  matters  where  no 
mystery  might  have  been  expected  to  abide, 
they  are  sceptical  on  matters  where  mystery 
exists  of  necessity,  and  where  the  absence  of  it 
would  have  been  a  suspicious  sign.  "Canst 
thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou 
discover  the  Ahnighty  to  perfection  ?  " 

The  incarnation  of  Christ  is  a  mystery.  We 
grant  it — an  inexplicable  and  a  solemn  mystery. 
Would  there  be  no  mystery,  on  the  other  hand, 
tliink  you,  in  the  event  of  its  denial  ?  Let  us 
*€e.    There  is  on  individual   obscurely  bom,  I 


reared  in  village  humbleness,  looked  on  by  His 
kindred  according  to  the  flesh  with  coldness  if 
not  with  dislike,  with  no  influential  connections, 
with  no  noble  patronage,  bold  in  His  reproof  of 
sin,  austere  in  His  mode  of  living,  telling,  with 
a  strange  candour,  all  to  whom  He  ministered 
that  He  required  absolute  service,  that  He  had 
no  preferments  in  His  gift,  that  He  had  no 
bribes  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  sordid,  that 
it  was  more  than  likely  that  if  they  followed 
Him  they  must  part  with  everything  else ;  they 
must  separate  from  all  that  was  endearing; 
they  must  be  cut  off  from  ecclesiastical  privi- 
lege ;  they  must  be  traduced  by  slander ;  they 
must  be  hunted  by  persecution ;  nay,  they 
must  be  ready  for  martyrdom,  because  they  who 
killed  them  would  think  in  their  blindness  that 
they  were  doing  God  service.  Well,  now,  look 
at  that  individual.  In  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
advantages, and  in  spite  of  all  His  honesty,  by 
the  mere  charm  of  His  teaching  and  of  His  life 
He  gathers  a  multitude  of  followers.  He 
channs  the  fisher  from  the  lake ;  He  charms 
the  soldier  from  the  standard ;  He  charms  the 
publican  from  the  receipt  of  custom  ;  and  not 
only  these,  who  might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  to 
risk  little  oy  the  venture ;  but  He  charms  the 
physician  from  his  practice ;  He  charms  the 
ruler  from  his  pride ;  He  charms  the  scholarly 
student  from  the  feet  of  his  master.  The  chief 
authorities  conspire  against  Him,  but  His  doc- 
trine spreads.  He  is  attainted  as  a  criminal, 
but  His  name  is  held  dearer  than  ever.  His 
death  gratifies  His  bloodthirsty  and  relentless 
foes;  but  His  disciples  rally,  and  His  cause 
lives  on.  His  tomb  is  jealously  guarded  and 
hermetically  sealed,  but  it  is  somehow  found 
empty,  notwithstanding ;  and  He  has  establish- 
ed an  empire  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  for  which  they  are  at  any  time  ready 
to  die,  and  which  promises  to  be  as  permanent 
as  time.  And  you  ask  me  to  believe  that  all 
that  could  have  been  accomplished  by  a  mere 
man  like  ourselves  I  Would  not  that  be  a 
mystery,  think  you,  than  all  other  mysteries 
deeper  and  more  marvellous  far  ?  Well,  again, 
look  on  that  individual.  During  His  lifetime, 
on  the  testimony  of  unquestionable  witnesses, 
He  exerted  miraculous  power.  Ho  has  power 
over  the  elements,  for  the  winds  are  still  at  His 
command,  and  the  lawless  sea  obeys  Him.  He 
has  power  over  inorganic  matter  and  over 
vegetable  life,  for  He  blasts  the  fig-tree  by  a 
syllable,  and  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  swell 
up  at  His  command  into  a  royal  banquet  for  five 
thousand  men.  He  has  power  over  ferocioup 
passion,  for  at  His  word — at  His  look,  indeed 
— the  soldiery  lose  their  malignity,  and  the  foul 
demoniac  is  comely  as  a  child.  He  has  power 
over  sickness,  for  the  numbed  limbs  of  the 
paralytic  quicken  as  he  steps  into  the  strength' 
of  manhood,  and  the  leprosy  scales  off  from  its 
victim  and  he  is  ready  for  the  fellowship  of 
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men.  He  has  power,  indeed,  over  death,  for  by 
Him  the  maiden  rises  from  her  shroud,  and  the 
young  man  greets  his  mother  on  the  way  to 
burial,  and  weeping  sisters  grasp  their  ransomed 
brother,  a  four  days'  dweller  in  the  tomb.  And 
you  ask  me  to  believe  that  all  this  can  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  mere  man  like  our- 
selves I  "  Oh,"  but  they  say,  "  He  was  a  good 
Man  we  acknowledge,  a  model  Man,  a  great 
Teacher,  a  representative  Man,  the  highest  Man. 
In  some  sense,  indeed,  He  may  be  said  to  have 
had  an  inferior  and  derived  Divinity.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  He  should  thus  exert 
influence  and  thus  extend  a  dominion.''  No, 
pardon  me,  but  this  only  deepens  the  mystery, 
for  this  model  Man  who  held  no  compromise 
with  evil,  who  frowned  away  dissimulation 
from  His  presence,  of  whose  inimitable  morals 
Bousseau,  no  friend  of  His,  said  that  if  the  life 
and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  an  angel, 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  God ; 
this  model  man  professed  all  His  life  to  be 
Divine,  received  Divine  honours  without  rebuk- 
ing the  ofEerers,  insisted  upon  His  profession  of 
Divinity  so  strongly  that  the  Jews  stoned  Him 
for  blasphemy,  never  failed  to  say  that  He  was 
one  witn  the  Father,  and  that  He  should,  by 
and  by,  come  again  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Oh,  Jesus  Christ  cannot  simply  bo  &  good  and 
a  benevolent  Man.  There  are  only  two  alter- 
natives possible :  He  is  an  impostor  or  a  God. 

Now,  unbeliever,  solve  this  mystery  of  your 
own.  Pass  through  life  disowning  all  the  truths 
and  doctrines  in  which  we  glory,  but  shut  up  to 
this  far  deeper  mystery,  either  on  the  one  hand 
of  a  good  man  who  has  spoken  falsehold,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  an  impostor  who  cheated  a 
world,  while  we,  from  the  lowest  dust  into  which 
gratitude  can  sink,  will  lift  up  our  hearts  and 
our  voices,  and  say, "  Without  controversy  great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness  :  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh." 

That  is  the  first  thought — that  it  is  a  conde- 
scending incarnation. 

Well,  then,  following  upon  that  in  the  second 
place,  the  assumption  of  humanity  was  volun- 
tary. This,  indeed,  follows  inevitably  from  the 
foregone  conclusion  of  His  Divinity.  Being 
God,  of  course,  Ho  was  under  the  pressure  of  no 
external  obligation.  To  accommodate  theologi- 
cal language  to  human  infirmity,  God  is  some- 
times represented  as  influenced  by  outward 
things  ;  but  really  every  Divine  act  is  self-con- 
tained and  self-originating.  Christ,  therefore, 
could  be  under  the  pressure  of  no  possible  obli- 
gation. Law  was  Himself  in  spoKen  precept. 
Justice  was  Himself  engraven  on  the  universe. 
Mercy  was  Himself  —the  radiation  from  the 
light  of  His  own  beneficent  countenance  upon 
tlie  creatures  that  He  had  made.  Every  admin- 
istration of  physical  government  was  His  own, 
either  in  dependent  action  or  in  the  harmonious 
union  of  the  Divine  Trinity.    It  is  manifest, 


therefore,  that,  so  far  as  the  Divine  natare  was 
concemea,  His  assumption  of  our  humanity  was 
disinterested  and  voluntary. 

And  beside  this  spontaneity,  which  at  once 
redeems  the  act  from  the  suspicion  of  injustice, 
remember  also  that  it  was  a  stoop  of  condescen- 
sion undertaken  with  the  object  of  a  commen- 
surate reward.  That  may  seem  strange  to  Bome^ 
but  the  Apostle  understands  it.  "  Who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  Him  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God."  A  world 
ransomed  from  the  destroyer — a  mediatorial 
kingdom  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  earth's  M- 
ing  thrones — a  name  that  is  above  every  name, 
honoured  in  heaven  by  prostrate  obedience  and 
undying  song,  honoured  on  earth  by  every  con- 
fessing lip  and  every  bending  knee — ^tbis  w« 
the  joy  set  before  Him,  and  for  this  He  en- 
dured— bore  bravely — the  cross,  and  despiwd— 
looked  down  with  infinite  contempt  upon— oys- 
terious  and  inconceivable  shame. 

And,  besides,  that  an  enforced  submiasioo 
could  not  be  practically  or  judicially  available, 
there  is  that  in  the  voluntariness  of  the  suf  er- 
in&^  which  at  once  exalts  our  confidence  and 
enhances  our  affection  for  our  surety  and  for 
our  friend.  We  judge  of  the  excellence  of  virtue 
in  our  small  way  by  the  willingbood  with  which 
it  is  practised,  and  although,  as  we  are  aU  under 
the  bonds  of  a  common  obligation  to  obedience, 
we  can  hardly  enter  into  a  comparison,  yet  un- 
questionably, the  willingness — the  infinite  will- 
ingness— with  which  the  Saviour  threw  Himself 
into  the  breach  and  rescued  the  world  that  was 
perishing  is  a  claim  upon  our  gratitude  and 
devotion  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

Now,  you  have  heard  that  the  incarnation  of 
Christ — His  assumption  of  humanity — ^was  con- 
descending and  was  voluntary.  Now,  I  want 
you  to  look  at  it  as  complete.  It  was  no  mock 
assumption  of  humanity.  The  entire  nature 
was  taken  on.  He  had  a  htmian  bodv  with  all 
its  infirmities.  He  had  a  human  soul  with  its 
completeness  of  faculty,  and  with  its  capability 
of  endurance — with  its  every  capacity  and  with 
its  every  affection. 

There  were  three  reasons  which  made  this 
complete  assumption  of  our  nature  necessary. 
It  was  necessary,  first,  because  the  human  was 
the  nature  which  had  sinned,  and  the  human, 
tiieref  ore,  must  bear  the  brand  of  the  Divine 
displeasure.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  world  might  have  the  best  possi- 
ble  embodied  manifestation  of  God — that  in 
the  minds  of  men,  too  gross,  too  carnal,  to 
comprehend  ideas  that  were  purely  spiritual, 
there  might  be  the  vision  of  the  incarnate  Son 
as  the  highest  embodied  possibility  of  being. 
And  then  it  was  necessary,  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  ereat  want  of  the  nations  in  all  the 
ages  of  history  might  be  met  and  complied 
with— of  perfect  pureness  allied  to  perfect  sym- 
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pathy — ^tLe  orm  omnipotent  to  deliver,  and  be- 
hind it  the  lieart  tender  nnd  brave  and  sympa- 
thizing to  feel.  These  were  the  three  reasons 
that  made  it  necessary  that  Christ  should  take 
oar  nature  completely  upon  Himself.  And  the 
real  humanity  of  Christ  is  attested  by  abundant 
authentications.  In  every  sense  of  the  word — 
I  am  bold  to  declare  it — in  every  sense  of  the 
wonl  He  was  a  man  with  men. 

Then  one  other  thought,  but  it  is  the  chief 
one.  This  assumption  of  humanity  was  conde- 
scending and  voluntary  and  complete  that  it 
might  be  atoning. 

The  great  purpose  designed  in  the  Kedeemer^s 
advent  could  not  be  accomplished  but  through 
death.     This  was  the  supreme  object — the  ulti- 
mate object  for  which  He  came  into  the  world 
— that  He  might "  bear  our  sins  in  His  own  body 
on  the  tree."     There  had  been  numerous  pre- 
dictions— in  the  seer's  visions,  from  the  prophet's 
lips,  in  the  various  adumbrations  of  typical  fore- 
shadowing— of  some  mighty  One  who  should, 
in  the  end  of  the  world,  appear  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifce  of  Himself.     Ana  this  was  a 
matter  of  such  transcendent  importance  that 
all  other  purposes  were  rendered  subservient  to 
its  achievement.     He,  therefore,  took  part  of 
flesh  and  blood,  not  merely  to  furnish  us  with 
an  example  of  unsinning  obedience,  although 
such  was  the  illustrious  holiness  that  beamed 
from  His  spotless  life  that  the  world  had  never 
seen  the  like — not  merely  to  impress  upon  the 
world  the  teachings  of  a  pure  morality,  although 
such  was  the  spirituality  of  His  lessons  that 
never  man  spake  like  this  man — not  merely  that 
He  might  work  His  healing  wonders  even,  and 
show  to  the  bleared  vision  of  the  world  benefi- 
cence in  action,  although  when  the  ear  heard 
Him  it  blessed  Him,  and  although  at  His  every 
footstep  some  sorrow  vanished  and  some  joy 
came  in.    All  these,  however,  separably  notice- 
able, were  only  collateral — incidental — to  the 
one  purpose  for  which  He  came  into  the  world. 
He  was  bom  to  die.    These  were  but  the  flowers 
that  He  scattered  here  and  there,  right  and  left, 
on  His  way  to  the  cross.     Distinct,  steadfast, 
from  His  very  birth — more  distinct  and  vivid 
through  the  last  years  of  His  ministry — there  is 
the  vision — the  appointed  goal — the  cross — that 
to  which  all  His  struggles  tended — ^that  towards 
"Which  all  His  actions  converged — that  which 
Was  the  supreme  and  ultimate  reason  of  His 
coming  into  the  world  at  all — the  cross.    And 
^e  figure  of  the  cross  was  distinctly  before 
Him,  and  His  eye,  steady,  serene,  unflinching, 
fastened  always  there.    That  is  His  design — to 
be  the  surety  of  an  insolvent  humanity — to  be 
the  friend  of  a  forsaken  race — to  be  the  refuge 
^d  shelter  of  endangered  men.    All  the  former 
characteristics  of  His  incarnation  had  a  bearing 
Jipon  this,  the  chief  design,  and  were  essential 
to  Its  completeness  and  value  I    Do  you  not  see 


It  was  essential,  first,  that  a  being  of  high 
estate  should  condescend,  because  none  other 
could  avail.  No  angel  had  merit  to  spare ;  no 
man  had  merit  at  all.  And,  moreover,  it  was 
essential  in  order  that  the  Divinity  might  sustain 
the  humanity  under  the  pressure  of  its  agonies, 
uniting  with  it  to  confer  a  plenitude  of  propiti- 
atory value.  Then  it  was  necessary  that  that 
devotion  should  be  voluntary,  because  .there 
could  be  no  availableness  in  exacted  sufEering, 
and  it  must  be  profoundly  willing  if  it  woukl 
be  infinitely  worthy.  And  then  it  was  necessary 
that  the  assumption  should  be  complete,  because 
the  human  haa  sinned  and  the  human  must  die 
— because  as  in  Adam,  the  first  federal  repre- 
sentative of  the  race,  all  were  dead,  so  in  Aaam 
again — another  Adam,  the  second  federal  repre- 
sentative of  the  race — all  might  have  the  free 
gift  come  upon  them  even  to  justification  of 
life.  Now  you  see  where  we  have  gone.  We 
have  got  a  willing  victim.  We  have  got  a  will- 
ing victim  of  hi^h  estate.  We  have  got  a  will- 
ing victim  of  high  estate  who  wedded  Himself 
to  the  sinning  nature.  It  only  wants  one  thing 
more  to  meet  every  requirement,  and  that  is, 
that  this  willing  human  victim,  allied  mysteri- 
ously to  the  Divine,  should  be  without  guilt, 
either  hereditary  or  actual,  in  Himself.  Well, 
the  miraculous  conception — and  you  see  how 
one  Scripture  doctiine  hangs  upon  another — the 
miraculous  conception  provided  for  the  first. 
"  He  was  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  nor  of  the  flesh,  but  of  God  " ;  and,  stand- 
ing steadfast  in  the  midst  of  the  gainsayers,  He 
could  say,  in  the  midst  of  His  spotless  life, 
"  Which  of  you  convicteth  Me  of  sin  ?  "  He 
was  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world.  Like 
the  chaste  and  queenly  moon  that  shines  down 
upon  the  haunts  of  beggars  and  the  dens  of 
thieves,  and  loses  none  of  its  brilliancy  and 
gathers  none  of  their  foulness,  so  He  moved 
about  among  the  scum  and  ofibcouring  of  human 
society,  and  yet  was  perfectly  and  absolutely 
pure — ^without  sin.  No  fault  could  be  found  in 
Him  even  by  the  embittered  Pilate.  ThriCe  the 
disparted  cloud  gave  utterance  to  the  voice  that 
attested  His  righteousness  from  heaven.  Ay, 
and  the  baf9ed  demons,  as  they  slunk  regretfully 
and  remorsefully  out  of  the  shrines  tney  had 
inhabited,  were  obliged  to  wring  out  of  them- 
selves the  reluctant  confession,  "We  know  Thee 
who  Thou  art,  the  Holy  one — ^the  Holy  one  of 
God." 

There,  then,  you  see  the  willing  victim— the 
human  victim — the  victim  mysteriously  allied 
to  the  Divine — the  victim  without  obligation 
and  without  taint — the  Divine  human  Saviour 
— man*B  appointed  Saviour — God*s  incarnate 
Son. 

Salvation  I  That  is  the  end  of  it.  That  is 
the  gospel — ^the  inner  kernel  of  the  gospel  under 
all  the  wrappings  —  salvation.  Sound  it  out 
from  that  hillside  of  Calvary.    Let  the  summits 
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of  the  sister  hills  echo  it.  Sound  it  out  from 
every  avenue  of  this  vast  necropolis  of  a  world. 
Salvation  for  the  guilty,  for  the  condemned,  for 
all,  for  yov,  I — for  me  I 

W.  M.  PuNSHON,  LL.D. 


THE  POWER  OF  CHRIST. 

"  Now  when  Jesus  saw  great  multitudes,"  &c. 
Matt,  viii,  18—34. 

Introduction. — Our  Lord  calls  special  attention 
to  His  power  as  an  encouragement  to  His  dis- 
ciples to  go  forth  to  carry  out  His  commission 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18).  Our  lesson  illustrates  the 
power  of  Christ  over  the  three  realms  into  which 
the  whole  universe  may  be  classified  :  1.  Men  ; 
2.  Matter;  3.  Spirits. 

I.  The  power  of  Christ  over  men.  1.  Ru 
magnetic  power  over  the  masses  (ver.  18).  2. 
His  avikoritaiive  power  over  His  disciples 
(ver.  18).  3.  His  power  to  sway  the  human 
will  (ver.  19).  4.  His  moral  power  demand- 
ing the  immediate  obedience  of  every  one  pro- 
fessing to  be  His  disciple  (vers.  21,  22). 

II.  The  power  op  Christ  over  material 
FORCES.  1.  The  circumstances  (vers.  23 — 26). 
(1)  The  suddenness  with  which  our  experiences 
change.  (2)  The  apparent  indifference  of  our 
Lord  when  the  storm  hurtles.  (3J  How  natur- 
ally His  disciples  go  to  Christ  in  tneir  troubles. 
2.  The  majesty  of  Christ's  power  over  material 
forces  (ver.  26).  (1)  His  rebuke  of  His  dis- 
ciples of  deep  significance — "  Why  need  they 
fear  if  Christ  be  with  them  ?  "  (2)  His  rebuke 
of  the  winds  and  the  sea  are  all-sufficient  evi- 
dence of  His  Divinity ;  and,  if  Divine,  of  His 
ability  to  save. 

III.  The  power  of  Christ  over  spirits. 

1.  The  circumstances  {yeT^.  2^ — 31).  (1)  The 
country.  (2)  The  contrast  between  the  effects 
upon  men  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  indwelling  of  evil  spirits.  (3)  The 
8tranG;e  request  and  the  stranger  permission. 

2.  Cmisfs  oLsolute  poioer  over  demons  (ver. 
32—34). 

Practical  Lessons. — 1.  No  earthly  affection 
or.  worldly  concern  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  immediate  and  implicit  obedience  to 
Christ  as  our  Lord.  2.  The  prayer  of  faith  will 
always  result  in  sure  and  full  deliverance.  3. 
If  our  Lord  has  "all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth,"  let  our  trust  in  Him  be  unwavering,  our 
service  unremitting,  and  our  love  to  Him  aident 
and  abiding.  4.  Let  the  unsaved  realize  the 
folly,  as  well  as  the  sin,  of  rebelling  against 
One  who  is  as  powerful  to  punish  as  He  is 
mighty  to  save. 

D.  C.  Hughes,  M.A. 


OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OP  GOD. 

**  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  cieatioa 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  undentood 
by  the  things  that  are*  made^  even  His  etenul 
power  and  Godhead." — Bom.  i.  20. 

The  text  seems  to  contain  a  paradox,  that  is,  a 
contradiction,  since  it  states  that  invisible  things 
are  clearly  seen.  Now,  it  is  the  essence  of  a  thin^ 
that  cannot  be  seen  by  tlie  eye ;  it  is  invisible. 
So  the  word  invisible  here,  and  frequently  els^ 
where,  must  be  used  in  an  accommodated  sense. 
When  the  mind  clearly  apprehends  a  thing,  it 
is  said  to  see  it ;  so  that  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  body,  has  an  eye  of  its  own.  By  the  out- 
ward eye  we  see  material  forms,  by  the  inwaitl 
eye  invisible  things,  w^hicli  is  precisely  tie 
assertion  of  the  text:  the  invisible  things* are 
seen  by  the  mind  through  the  tilings  that  are 
made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 
Now,  God  is  invisible  to  the  outer,  and,  in  a 
sense,  to  the  inner,  eye;  He  hides  Himseli 
now,  and  we  must  think,  for  the  eternity  to 
come — hides  Himself  from  created  intelligeric* 
as  an  object  of  direct  perception  and  cognition, 
and  only  becomes  known  by  a  direct  manifest- 
ation of  Himself  in  creation. 

The  Christian  world  presents  a  wonderful 
spectacle  by  bowing  with  reverence  in  prayer 
and  praise  before  the  unseen  God,  who  hath 
no  form  or  shape  that  can  be  seen,  butisknovrn 
only  by  induction — by  the  influence  He  exerts 
upon  and  about  us.  Now,  there  are  pany 
educated  and  philosophical  minds  who  insist 
that  these  inferences  which  we  make,  are  sheer 
imagination  and  dreams;  and  say  that  the 
whole  structure  of  religion  stands  upon  imagin- 
ation, and  that  there  are  no  means  of  coining 
to  a  certainty  of  things.  This  is  asserted  on 
the  ground  that  things  only  can  be  seen  which 
can  he  touched  and  handled,  and  all  othere  are 
imaginations.  I  w^ill  show  that  we  can  know 
invisible  potencies  with  greater  certainty  tlian 
outward  forms. 

There  are  several  sources  of  knowledge. 
We  claim  to  know  the  forms  of  material  things 
about  us;  they  are  objects  of  sensation;  hy 
seeing  and  touching  we  know  that  they  exist, 
and  we  set  forth  the  ineradicable  conviction 
that  they  do  exist.  Another  means  of  know- 
ledge is  consciousness.  It  is  that  knowledge 
which  wo  have  of  the  being  we  call  self;  a 
direct  knowledge  of  our  feelings,  of  that  which 
is  going  on  in  the  realm  of  our  mind.  The 
external  world  we  know  by  present  contact, 
the  internal  by  consciousness  and  reflection; 
and  these  are  limited  to  a  man^s  own  observa- 
tion. He  is  never  conscious  of  anything  but 
himself.  Again,  we  know  certain  princip^^^ 
called  laws  of  truth.  In  this,  as  in  the  case? 
already  noted,  wo  have  ineradicable  convi<> 
tions ;  we  know,  e.  g*,  that  for  eveiy  change 
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that  we  observe  about  us  there  must  be  a  cause 
that  precedes ;  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its 
parts ;  that  it  is  greater  than  one  of  its  parts. 
How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true  ;  because  the 
mind  looks  upon  it  as  truth,  and  no  line  of 
thought  in  any  scepticism  can  disenchant  us  of 
this  conviction. 

We  also  know  of  truths  by  memory.  I  know 
1  w^as  in  this  church  yesterday ;  my  mind 
asserts  that  fact  as  a  certainty.  Again,  we 
know  certain  things  by  induction,  although 
logic  sometimes  goes  astray — some  of  its  con- 
jectures are  not  true ;  yet  when  the  mind  clearly 
sees  that  the  induction  must  follow,  the  con- 
viction is,  we  know  something.  There  is  still 
another  source  of  know^ledge,  that  of  testimony, 
based  on  beliefs.  Most  of  our  thinkings  are  in 
beliefs.  The  greatest  part  of  our  life  must  be 
a  life  of  faith ;  yet,  when  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  concurrent  testimony,  we  must  be- 
lieve it  is  in  accordance  with  facts.  You  know 
that  Pekin  exists ;  you  know  it  on  testimony. 
I  will  now  show  upon  what  ground  we  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  God,  and  show  that  it 
is  a  necessary  conviction  of  any  mind  that  is 
capable  of  mental  action.  I  have  asserted  that 
we  know  of  agency  only  by  induction.  Con- 
sciousness may  reveal  the  idea  of  agency,  and 
that,  before  it  acta,  there  is  a  certain  feeling  that 
it  can  act ;  and  this  feeling,  which  is  below  the 
depth  of  sensation,  gives  the  idea  of  created 
power :  we  feel  sure  we  can  perform  a  certain 
act,  and  therefore  set  about  to  perform  it.  This 
is  the  most  direct  knowledge  of  agency  that 
comes  to  us.  The  only  way  you  Know  that 
there  are  minds  in  this  congregation  like  your 
own  is,  that  they  do  what  you  do :  you  cannot 
see  the  mind.  There  is  a  certain  reflection  in 
the  eyes,  a  radiancy  in  the  facial  expressions, 
but  you  see  not  the  agency,  only  its  expression. 
It  is  not  the  mind  you  see,  but  its  effect  upon 
the  canvas.  We  see  forms  about  us,  and  that 
is  all  that  is  given  to  us  through  sensation ;  the 
knowledge  we  thus  gain  is  a  conviction  that 
there  are  other  forms  like  our  own,  and  that 
they  contain  agents  like  ourselves,  since  they 
do  what  we  do.  We  see  a  form  going  in  a 
certain  path  of  life,  and  know  that  there  is  a 
spirit  that  does  it,  because  we  have  a  spirit  that 
does  the  same  for  us.  We  first  conceive  a 
thing.  This  ego  that  determines  we  cannot 
see,  we  cannot  touch ;  it  is  hidden  from  us  as 
God  is,  and  is  as  invisible  to  ourselves  as  God 
is.  We  only  know  that  we  are,  by  the  pro- 
cesses going  on  within  us.  We  know  a  certain 
thing  is  to  be  done,  we  determine,  and  the  form 
goes  about  to  do  it. 

Thus  by  ourselves  we  know  others.  Other 
forms  are  set  a-going  like  as  we  set  our  own. 
We  know  back  of  the  forms  are  invisible 
agencies.  What  I  wish  you  to  see  is  this: 
First,  the  form  is  known  by  sensation ;  second, 
there  is  another  being  more  fundamental  that 


we  cannot  see,  we  cannot  touch ;  yet  we  know 
this  latter  more  surely  than  the  former.      It 
gives    expression    to    itself,    manifests    itself 
through  tne  form.    This  principle  underlies  the 
doctrines  of  religion.     Let  us  illustrate  this 
foundation  truth,  and  establish  it  upon  the 
firmest  ground.     I  go  into  your  home,  I  see  a 
beautiful  picture  upon  your  wall — a  copy  of 
Raphael's  Madonna  that  always  entrances  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.     I  know  at  once  that  there 
must  have  been  an  artist.     I  never  saw  him, 
you  never  saw  him,  no  one  ever  saw  him  make 
it ;  yet  I  know  it  was  made ;  I  know  that  there 
was  an  agent,  a  mind  somewhere,  some  time, 
that  conceived  that  picture,  that  determined 
that  the  conception  should  be  copied.     The 
thing  nearest  to  me  is  the  picture  on  the  wall ; 
the  next  the  picture  on  the  easel,  with  the 
artist  before  it,  who  has  spread  it  upon  the 
canvas ;  there  he  sits,  brush  in  hand,  to  see  if 
he  can  improve  it.     According  to  what  law? 
In  accordance  with  the  picture  that  is  in  him ; 
that  hangs  in  that  which  is  invisible,  in  the  in- 
visible mind,  you  see  him  move  his  hand,  to 
bring  out  the  lines  more  perfectly.     Now  go 
back  and  you  will  see  this  original  artist ;  you 
would  go  near  the  canvas,  but  there  is  no 
canvas,  but  an  artist  that  sits  alone,  that  dreams 
of  a  picture ;  he  says  he  will  make  that  picture ; 
this  mvisible  artist,  with  invisible  picture  hang- 
ing in  the  invisible  imagination,  can  never 
produce  it ;  he  must  will  it ;  he  must  be  able 
to  say,  I  will  make  it ;  he  must  have  power  to 
make  it.     Now  I  look  around  me,  there  are 
flowers  and  stars,  beauties  and  glories ;  there 
is  a  mighty  universe  and,  back  of  it  all,  from 
top  to  base,  a  mighty  invisible  agency.      I 
know  that  He  exists ;   just  as  I  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  agents  around  me.    None  of 
us  have  ever  seen  this  agent  and  never  shall. 
We  know  with   Him  there  are  wisdom  and 
mighty  power,  by  what  He  has  done.      No 
cause  can  produce  an  efi!ect  greater  than  itself. 
There  can  be  no  evolution  without  a  corre- 
spondent involution.    We  measure  causes  by 
their  effects.     (This  is  a  philosophical  sermon ; 
I  preach  it  because  Paul  gives  me  a  philoso- 
phical text.     There  can  be  no  true  theology 
without  a  correct  philosophy.)    Once  I  went 
into  the  Louvre ;  there,  hung  among  the  most 
beautiful  pictures,  are  a  few  wild  decoys  to 
tiT  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  observer. 
There  were  present  three  persons,  rich,  who 
had  neither  sense  nor  education,  who  went  into 
ecstasies  before  a  veriest  daub,  while  another 
person  stood  before  a  masterpiece,  rapt  in  per- 
fect admiration.    This  reveals  that  the  artist 
can  only  put  into  it  what  is  first  in  himself;  by 
this  we  know  the  artist,  yet  you  cannot  see 
him.    The  artist  is  to  be  measured  by  what  he 
does.    God  has  revealed  Himself  in  two  books. 
The  older  book  was  before  printing,  writing, 
or  speech,  or  ere  man  had  oeen  bom.    If  a 
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spirit  becomes  known  by  what  it  does,  we  must 
study  to  know  it  by  what  it  does. 

So  of  God :  we  must  go,  back  of  all  we  be- 
hold, to  Him  alone  in  His  studio,  as  He  lays 
the  foundation  of  His  picture,  studding  the 
abyss  of  space  with  His  universe  and  designs 
to  tell  the  story  to  admiring  and  adoring  minds, 
what  He  thought  before  the  worlds  were  built, 
and  how  by  His  power  He  hung  them  in  their 
glory.  I  study  this  older  book  as  a  revela- 
tion, and  insist  that  the  people  must  know  God 
from  this  as  well  as  the  newer  book.  Look  at 
the  text ;  "  The  invisible  things  of  Him  j&rom  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
His  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  Now  we  see 
God  in  His  works ;  now  we  see  the  history  of 
God  often.  He  has  a  history.  Now  we  see 
Him  unfolding  Himself,  and  He  comes  in  con- 
tact with  our  minds,  and  this  is  tlie  most  funda- 
mental way  of  seeing  Him. 

God  reveals  Himself  only  in  certain  aspects 
in  this  older  outer  book — His  eternal  power, 
existence,  God-essence — in  this  older  work  of 
creation. 

Now  let  us  go  back  of  this  Artist  of  the 
universe,  alone ;  I  would  like  to  show  how  the 
iirst  infinitesimal  stone  was  laid,  and  stone 
upon  stone  was  laid,  building  up  in  sublime 
beauty  through  the  millions  of  years ;  how  He 
stood  before  it  and  viewed  it,  and  compared  it 
with  the  original.  I  shall  go  back  to  that  con- 
dition of  things  when  there  were  no  forms, 
no  voices,  no  spirits  palpitating  with  rapturous 
emotion.  God  is  alone  —  the  unoriginated, 
eternal  God,  who  is  now  about  to  disclose 
what  He  is,  to  unfold  Himself.  There  is  no 
intellip^ence  to  see  Him,  but  He  will  make  one; 
He  has  the  thought  now  of  an  intelligence 
that  will  stand  spell-bound  before  that  which 
He  will  make ;  that  will  trace  His  power,  see 
His  wisdom,  delight  in  His  order,  revel  in  His 
glory:  He  is  going  to  make  such  a  soul  as 
that.  Ho  now  begins  His  project ;  fixes  systems 
of  worlds  that  shall  hang  upon  nothing,  that 
shall  fiame  and  flash  in  fixed  orbits,  clothed 
with  varied  forms  of  beauty  and  delight  to 
spirits  like  His  own,  that  shall  bow  before 
Iiim  as  the  Lord  that  has  created  all  things, 
thereby  manifesting  His  skill,  wisdom,  power, 
and  eternal  Godhead.  Now,  if  you  will  study 
Him,  you  will  find  that  there  is  something 
within  His  soul  that  is  within  your  soul.  See 
the  flowers  of  creation,  carpets  of  verdure,  of 
beauty;  there  was  that  beauty  in  His  mind. 
See  He  is  designing  a  complex  of  confections ; 
He  f onns  the  refreshing  waters  and  the  delicious 


fruits.  He  is  kind,  tlioughtfol,  and  loving, 
more  so  than  a  delicate,  loving  mother  to  her 
child.  Nature  tells  the  story. '  But  we  are 
changed ;  we  have  sinned — broken — are  under 
a  cloud.  Now  nature  has  no  revelation  for  ns 
of  love.  We  want  to  see  God  in  another  light; 
we  want  to  hear  our  Father*s  voice,  feel  the 
touch  of  His  hand ;  and  He  begins  to  unfold 
another  picture  to  our  gaze  of  hope — ^gloriom 
redemption  to  a  lost  world — and  Calvary  rises 
in  view  in  beauty  and  grandeur.  Thus  by  the 
two  books  we  get  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  God,  His  wisdom,  power,  mercj, 
love,  salvation,  and  ^lory. 

Now,  if  I  had  time,  I  should  be  glad  to 
show  you  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  our 
God,  by  holding  the  mirror  up  to  you  as  it  u, 
this  great  system  of  manifestations,  and  show- 
ing this  great  exhibition  of  power  and  ioteib- 
^ence.     We  have  only  entered  the  vesdbole, 
mto  the  doorway.    The  building  is  not  coid- 
pleted ;  we  must  wait — wait  and  see  thehton 
outbursts;  and  knowing  this,  He  has  helped 
us,  has  given  us  a  picture:  just  as  an  ax^ 
when  he  has  just  drawn  the  great  doorway, 
like  that  at  Milan,  calls  in  those  who  can 
admire  with  him,  and  build  up  with  him  mitil 
tlie  whole  is  completed,  and  still  wait  hundreds 
of  years  to  see  St.  Peter's  rise  to  its  completioD. 
So  God,  so  far  as  He  has  constructed,  bids  us 
look  around  and  see  how  His  work  unrolls  the 
canvas,  and  tells  us  of  the  time  and  condition 
of  all  His  thought,  of  the  culmination  of  all 
these   things,  when,  this  scaffolding  having 
faded  away,  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
shall  appear,  and  there  shall  come  out  millions 
of  generations  of  spirits  who  have  been  trained 
until  they  have  outgrown  their  wrappings,  and 
with  them  we  shall  see  rise  the  great  white 
throne,  and  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Son  upon  that  throne,  and  the  millions  of  hosts 
of  the  glorified  worshipping  around,  gathered 
together  with  the  Father  as  His  family.    This 
is  the  thought  of  our  God  ;  this  is  the  end  to 
which  our  God  moves — tlie  end  of  all  this  con- 
flict and  smoke  of  battle,  great  bereavements, 
wrongs,  sorrows,  and  a  world  of  t^ars.    Be 
wipes  all  tears.     Eternity  bursts  upon  our  ^new, 
for  the  eternal  and  invisible  things  by  His  world 
and  word  are  clearly  seen,  even  that  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  ^ould 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.    Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

Bishop  Fosteb. 
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God's  Love  and  Provision  for  His  Cliurch — 
Dedicatory  Service.  (^'For  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  Zion/'  etc. — Ps.  czzziL  13—16.) 

The  Music  of  the  Sanctuary.  (''  Sing  unto 
the  Lord  with  thanksgiving/'  etc. — ^Ps.  czlviL 
7.) 

Honesty  and  Dishonesty  in  Politics.  (^<  The 
integrity  of  the  upright  shall  guide  them,  but 
the,"  etc. — ^Prov.  xi.  3.) 

The  Kingship  of  Jesus.  (''Where  is  He 
that  is  bom  King,'*  etc. — Matt.  iL  2.) 

Knowing  and  Doing.  (''  If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy,"  etc—John  xiil  17.) 

Peter's  Fishing  Enterprise  and  its  Lessons. 
(John  xxL) 

Christians'  Life.  ("Whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God."— 1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

The  Lord's  Supper — Who  may  partake  of  it 
(**  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in,"  etc. — 
1  Cor.  xi.  26.) 

The  School-house — Its  great  capacity  for 
good.  (*'The  law  was  our  school-master  to 
bring  us  unto  Christ" — GaL  iiL  24.) 

The  Fulness  of  Time  for  the  Coming  of  Christ 
to  Human  Hearts.  ("But  when  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God,"  etc. — GaL  iv.  4.) 

The  Right  Use  of  Time.  ("  See  then  that 
ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,"  etc. — 
Eph.  V.  15,  16.) 

Cruelty  in  the  Practical  Application  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  (Hos- 
pitals and  asylums  are  pronounced  an  impertin- 
ence to  nature,  but  says  Christ,  "Blessed  are 
the  merciful." — Matt.  v.  7.) 

A  Progressive  Christianity.  ("Then  shall  we 
know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord," — 
Hosea  vi.  3.) 

Neglected  Christian  Graces — Meekness  and 
-Gentleness.  (**The  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  Christ"— 2  Cor.  x.  1.) 

Supreme  Self- Renunciation — The  Contrast 
between  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  Buddha. 
(^'  Whosoever  be  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not 
all  that  he  hath,  he,"  etc. — Luke  xiv.  33.) 

The  Heaven  of  Christ  and  the  Nirvana  of 
Buddha  contrasted.  ("In  My  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions." — John  xiv.  2.) 

The  Heaven  of  Christ  and  the  Heaven  of 
Mahomet  Contrasted.  (John  xiv.  2.) 


Temporal  Prosperity  follows  Duty.  (.  .  . 
"  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  cause 
thee  to  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth."— 
Isa.  Ivlii.  14.) 

Cure  through  Obedience.  ("As  the  lepers 
went  they  were  healed."— Luke  xvii.  14.) 

Conversion  from  What  to  What.  ("  Except 
ye  be  converted,  and  become,"  etc. — Matt 
xviiL  3.) 

The  Sacredness  of  Childhood.  ("Their  angels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  My  Father." — 
Matt  xviii.  10.) 

The  Law  that  is  more  Obligatory  than  State 
or  National  Constitutions.  ("  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men." — Acts  v.  29.) 

The  Command  to  Industry.  ("  Six  days  shalt 
tliou  labour." — Ex.  xx.  9.) 

No  National  Security  save  the  Foundation  is 
Justice.  (The  head  of  gold  is  not  secure  if  the 
feet  are  of  clay. — Dan.  ii.  34. ) 

The  Clasp  of  God's  Hand.  ("No  man  is  able 
to  pluck  them  out  of  My  Father's  hand." — John 
X.  29.) 

The  After  Revelation  of  God.  ("  Thou  shalt 
see  My  back  parts ;  but,"  etc. — Ex.  xxxiii.  23.) 

The  Secret  of  Success.  ("What  saith  my 
Lord  unto  His  servant?  " — Joshua  v.  14.) 

Christianity  Advances  through  Conflict.  ("  So 
shall  they  fear  the  name  of  the  LdBD,  from  the 
west,"  etc. — Isa.  lix,  19.) 

How  we  may  Prepare  the  Way  of  the  Lord. 
("  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness : 
Prepare  ye  the  way,"  etc. — Matt.  iii.  3.) 

The  Mystery  of  Life  in  the  Cross.  ("But 
Jesus  turning  unto  them  said,  Daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  Me,"  etc. — Luke  xxiii. 
28.) 

The  Influence  of  the  Love  of  Approbation  on 
Human  Life.  ("  .  .  For  they  loved  the  praise 
of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God."--John 
xii.  42,  43.) 

Christianity  the  Light  of  the  World.  ("  And 
Jesus  said.  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this 
world,  that  they  which  see  not,"  etc.— John  ix:. 
39.) 

Self -Examination  Misunderstood.  ("Where- 
fore whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,"  etc.— 1  Cor. 
xi.  27—29.) 
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Suggestive  Themes. 


The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Our  Ministry. 
(**  Therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as 
we  have  received,"  etc. — 2  Cor.  iv.  1,  2.) 

The  Corrupting  Power  of  Evil.  ("A  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump." — Gal.  v.  9. ) 

Positiveness.  ("This  I  say  then,  Walk  in 
the  Spirit  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the 
flesh."--Gal.  v.  16.) 

The  Good  and  Bad  in  Money.  ("For  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  which," 
etc.— 1  Tim.  vi.  10.) 

The  Life  Beyond.  ("  But  is  now  made  mani- 
fest by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour,"  etc. — 2 
Tim.  i.  10.) 

The  Certainty  of  the  Spiritual  Vision.  (•;  For 
he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." — Heb.  xi. 
10.) 

The  Levelling  Power  of  Education.  ("  Bet- 
ter is  a  poor  and  wise  child  tlian  an  old  and 
foolish  kmg,'*  etc. — Eccles.  iv.  13.) 

Truth  and  Error  Essentially  and  Eternally 
Different.  (**  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil ;  that,"  etc. — Isa.  v.  20.) 

The  Importance  of  Sound  and  Thorough  Doc- 
trincd  Teaching.  ("  For  when  for  the  time  ye 
ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one 
teach  you  again  which  be  the  first  principles," 
etc. — Heb.  v.  12.) 


The  more  Open  Ways  in  wliich  Christians  arc 
Assailed.  ("  The  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."— 
Eph.  vi.  16.) 

The  Picture  in  the  Looking-Glass.  (''Be- 
holding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass,"  etc.— James 
i.  23.) 

The  Eyes  of  Jesus.  ("  His  eyes  were  as  flames 
of  fire."— Rev.  i.  14.) 

God's  Great-Heartedness.  ("  I  desired  mer' 
cy,  and  not  sacrifice." — Hosea  vi.  6 ;  also  Matt- 
ix.  13.) 

The  Great  Prize.  ("  That  I  may  win  Christ." 
—Phil.  iii.  8.) 

Many  Preachers,  but  only  One  Gospel. 
("  Though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preacii 
any  other  gospel,"  etc. — Gal.  i.  8.) 

The  Restf  ulness  of  True  Faith  in  God.  ("He 
giveth  His  beloved  sleep." — Ps.  cxxvill) 

Christians  Comforting  the  Evildoer.  ("That 
thou  bearest  thine  own  shame  .  .  .  in  thsst 
thou  art  a  comfort  unto  them." — Ezek.  rn. 
54.) 

Armies  in  Heaven.  ("  The  armies  wbid 
were  in  heaven  followed  Him." — Rev.  xix.  14.) 

Discounting  the  Future.  ("Come  ye,  say 
they,  I  will  fetch  wine,  and  we  will  fill  ourselves 
with  strong  drink ;  and  to-morrow  shall  be  as 
this  day,  and  much  more  abundant." — Isa.  hi 
12.) 


Illxtslratas  anb  Similts* 


"  The  greatest  thoughts  are  wronged,  if  not  linked 
with  beauty;  and  they  win  their  way  most  surely 
and  deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  thiSf 
their  natural  and  Jit  aitire" — Chansiko. 

Abt  of  putting  things. — The  nine  digits 
may  be  so  placed  as  to  mean  less  than  a  unit, 
and  again  they  may  be  put  into  such  order  as 
shall  mean  a  great  deal.  So  is  it  with  words 
and  arguments.  He  is  the  most  effective  ser- 
monizer  who  makes  every  phrase  and  illustra- 
tion and  proof  tell  with  all  possible  force. — 
W.  M.  Taylor. 

Culture  and  piety. — Fill  the  cup  of  incense 
with  sweet  gums  and  load  the  altar  with  odour- 
ous  wood.  There  is  then  needed  fire  to  send 
out  fragrance.  So  talent,  genius,  knowledge, 
and  culture — all  need  "the  baptism  of  fire" 
from  above. 

The  glittering  sword  with  its  keen  edge  and 
jewelled  hilt  is  an  object  of  beauty  as  a  work 
of  art,  yet  it  is  harmless.  But  in  the  muscular 
grip  of  a  soldier's  hand,  and  swung  with  a  pur- 


pose and  an  aim,  it  is  a  dread  weapon.  So 
with  truth  wielded  with  skill  and  power  by  tLe 
consecrated  preacher. 

Faith    removes    fear.  —  The    bird   often 

Eerches  on  a  frail  branch  that  bends  and  yields 
eneath  its  weight,  or  is  swayed  by  the  lightest 
breeze.  It  has,  however,  no  fear,  even  tiSough 
the  out^vard  and  material  support  should  give 
way,  for  it  has  wings,  those  supports*  in  itself, 
which  God  has  given. 

So  faith,  the  gift  of  God,  renders  one,  in  8 
measure,  independent  of  external  props,  and 
buoys  up  the  soul,  though  all  earthly  aids  be 
withdrawn. 

Green  tree,  Christ. — He  was,  saye  Hanna, 
the  fresh  vine,  full  of  sap,  in  its  greenness  and 
exuberant  vitality  all  unlike  the  mel  ready  for 
the  fire.  If  He  were  called  to  endure  the  great 
furnace  of  trial,  what  will  become  of  the  dr^'? 
The  Jewish  people  were  like  dry  and  withered 
branches  which  men  cast  into  the  fire,  the 
appropriate  fuel  for  a  consuming  flame. 


Illustrations  and  Similes. 
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Abbott  suggests,  '^If  this  is  the  leaf  and 
blossom  of  the  spring-time  of  tlieir  malice, 
what  will  be  the  autumn  end?"  If  this  be  the 
sowing,  what  will  the  harvest  be  ? 

Laboub. — It  is,  says  Farrar,  the  salt  of  life, 
t^  girdle  of  manliness ;  it  saves  the  bod v  from 
efieminate  languor,  and  the  soul  from  polluting 
thoughts.  Therefore  Christ  laboured,  working 
with  His  own  hands.  Of  eighteen  years  of  His 
life  we  possess  no  record  whatever,  save  such 
as  is  implied  in  the  one  word — oarpinter.  This 
word  has  exercised  a  blessed  inmience,  enno- 
bling labour,  consoling  poverty,  and  elevating 
the  entire  conception  of  manhood  which,  apart 
from  adventitious  circumstances,  has  its  own 
dignity  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Mabtybs,  unsung. — Robertson  well  says  that 
many  a  martyr  perished  on  French  scaffolds 
and  in  baronial  dungeons  unknown,  while  a 
few  less  worthy  have  filled  the  world  with  pity 
at  the  tale  of  their  suffering.  Many  a  drunkard's 
wife  has  died  silently  of  grief  and  abuse,  her 
inarticulate  sorrows  more  pitiable  than  those  of 
an  Alfieri  who  has  a  tongue  to  utter  them. 
Many  a  soldier  has  died  as  nobly  as  Sir  John 
Moore,  bat  had  not  a  Wolfe  to  write  his  death- 
0ong. 

Rbpkntanck,  iwo  KINDS.— Flinging  the  fold 
of  his  mantle  over  his  head,  Peter,  like  Judas, 
rushed  forth  into  the  night ;  into  the  unsunned 
darkness  of  miserable  self-condemnation,  but 
not  into  the  midnight  of  remorse  and  despair. 
If  the  angel  of  innocence  had  left  him,  the 
angel  of  repentance,  "a  younger  brother,*'  took 
him  gently  by  the  hand. — Farrar, 

Symbols. — At  every  Jewish  marriage  a  glass 
is  broken ;  at  every  feast,  space  for  one  dish  is 
left  empty,  and  in  building  a  house  a  portion 
of  the  wall,  a  yard  in  breadth,  is  left  unplastered. 
**By  this,  says  Tholuck,  **they  signify  that 
sorrow  for  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  felt 
along  with  every  jo^."  They  thus,  by  these 
memorial  symbols,  illustrate  the  text,  *'If  I 
forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem  I  let  my  right  hand," 
etc. 

Thboloot. — Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Board,  told  of  a  letter  of  intro> 
d action  from  Dean  Stanley,  as  usual  quite  un- 
intelligible on  account  of  penmanship,  which  a 
visitor  brought  It  seemed  to  say  that  the 
bearer  was  "  a  devout  heliotype." 

It  turned  out  afterward  that  the  word  should 
have  been  read  '*  Theologian."  Now  undoubt- 
edly, said  Dr.  S.,  every  meologian  should  be  in 
a  supreme  sense  a  heliotype,  and  this  American 
Board  ought  to  be  a  grand  heliot3rpe  for  the 
world,  showing  in  all  its  work  tiie  glorious 
radiance  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  nations  that' 
have  been  sitting  in  darkness.  The  question 
for  us  is  whether  our  hearts  are  like  the  sensitive 
plate  on  which  tlie  flash  of  the  sun  is  to  leave 
xxsa.~TOL.  I. 


the  image  which  we  are  to  reflect  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Lobd  is  "thy  keeper,"  but  not  thy  jailer. 
His  keeping  is  not  confinement,  but  protection. 
When  you  commit  your  ways  to  Him,  He  does 
not  abridge  your  liberty ;  He  only  defends  you 
against  the  evil. 

Tbuth,  and  bbbob. — Into  a  field,  in  the  south 
of  England,  a  refuse  millstone  was  thrown. 
Up  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  shot  an  oak ; 
it  grew  till  it  filled  the  hole  and  raised  the  stone 
with  it  some  inches  from  the  ground.  Tlie 
problem  was,  whether  the  stone  would  burst 
asunder,  or  the  tree  would  die.  At  length,  in 
a  storm  which  tried  every  fibre  of  the  trunk, 
the  stone  gave  way  and  the  oak  Hved. — (7.  i/. 
Goodell. 

Vabikty  of  WOBK.— We  read  in  1  Chron.  iv. 
23,  of  potters  who  wrought  in  clay ;  of  florists  who 
dwelt  among  plants,  and  of  others  in  hedges. 
But  of  all,  whether  in  the  pleasure  gardens  of 
Solomon,  at  Bethlehem,  or  in  the  royal  vine- 
yards about  Jerusalem ;  whether  they  wrought 
in  fine  linen  or  in  more  menial  handicraft,  it  is 
said,  "  With  the  King,  in  his  service,  there  they 
dwelt."  Whether  high  or  humble  our  position 
may  be,  contentment  and  fidelity  will  honour  it. 
The  Master  has  need  of  us.  His  work  is  varied. 
It  is  our  joy  and  boast  to  be  '^  in  the  King's 
service.** 

WoBK. — ^You  cannot  calculate  how  much  cor- 
roding rust  is  kept  off,  how  much  of  disconso- 
late, dull  desponaing  is  hindered.  Daily  use, 
not  the  jeweller's  mercurial  polish,  will  keep 
your  silver  pencil  from  tamishiug. 

Wabninqs,  pbovidential. — ^A  vessel  was  once 
becalmed  near  an  iceberg.  The  glittering  splen- 
dour of  the  icy  mass  allured  a  party  to  it  They 
climbed  its  summit  and  had  a  feast  and  dance. 
After  awhile  thev  embarked  in  their  boat  and 
pulled  for  the  ship,  when,  without  warning,  a 
crash  was  heard,  and  the  vast  mountain  of  shin- 
ing ice  crumbled  and  rolled  over  with  a  shock 
that  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  into  every  heart  Is 
not  the  life  of  the  lover  of  worldly  pleasure  pic- 
tured here  ? 

Abiding  with  God. — The  sunshine  lies  about 
me  as  I  sit  in  my  room.  I  need  not  be  contin- 
ually looking  at  it  to  be  conscious  of  its  pres- 
ence. A  friend  sits  there.  I  need  not  be  con- 
tinually conversing  with  him  to  feel  his  nearness. 
So,  the  Christian  can  be  ever  conscious  of  his 
Master's  presence,  though  in  the  midst  of  en- 
grossing cares. 

Afflictions. — As  the  musician  tightens  the 
strain  on  his  viol  strings,  yet  is  careful  not  to 
snap  them  asunder,  but  only  to  secure  a  sweeter 
melody  and  better  accord,  so,  Ood  through 
afiQiction  makes  His  own  children  more  perfect 
instruments  for  His  service  here  and  in  the  life 
to  come. 

F  F 
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Illustrations  and  Similes. 


Bible,  how  to  bead. — When  you  are  reading 
a  book  in  a  dark  room,  and  come  to  a  difficult 
part,  you  take  it  to  a  window  to  get  more  light. 
So  take  your  Bibles  to  Christ. — M^Cheyne. 

Coleridge  finely  said :  "  The  Bible  without  the 
Spirit  is  a  sundial  by  moonlight.'*  The  saying 
is  just  as  true  of  preachers  whose  sermons  are 
only  moral  essays.  They  may  cast  faint  shadows 
on  the  dial-plate,  but  tney  cannot  tell  the  time 
of  day.  They  do  not  meet  the  deepest  wants  of 
souls. 

Conscience  needs  light.  —  The  sundial  is 
useless  without  the  shining  from  above,  and  so 
the  conscience  is  a  poor  guide,  unenlightened 
by  the  celestial  truth  of  God's  Word. 

Death,  a  friend.  —  Dr.  Gouge  often  said, 
"  I  have  two  friends  in  the  world,  Christ  and 
death.  Christ  is  my  best  friend,  death  is  my 
second." 

"  I  bless  Thee,  0  God  I "  said  Adams,  **  that  I 
am  capable  of  dying ;  that  I  am  appointed  to 
die,  and  that  the  execution  is  drawing  so  near." 
Said  John  Howe,  "In  order  to  complete  our 
perfect  blessedness,  nothing  is  further  wanting 
than  to  die.  The  certainty  of  death  completes 
our  assurance  of  heaven.  Our  greatest  enemies 
cannot  keep  us  from  dying,  and,  therefore,  keep 
us  from  Thee."  Paul  was  right  :  "  To  die  is 
gain." 

Easter. — The  very  name  of  this  sacred  feast 
is  a  memorial  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity. 
Our  vernal,  as  our-midwinter,  feast  synchronizes 
with  pagan  feasts  which  it  displaces. 

Love  and  wrath.  —  Lightning  lurks  amid 
the  warm,  soft  drops  of  the  summer  shower  ;  a 
consuming  fire  may  come  out  of  the  very  heart 
of  love.  Christ's  voice  was  not  always  one 
of  gentleness.  Never  were  severer  epithets 
employed,  never  more  terrible  denunciations 
uttered,  than  those  heaped  upon  the  heads  of 
Pharisees. 

Opinions  are  temporary,  but  convictions  are 
uniform  and  eternal.  A  sentiment  never  loses 
its  pathos  or  its  persuasion,  but  is  youthful  aSter 
a  thousand  years. 

The  opinions  of  men  lose  all  worth  to  him 
who  perceives  that  they  are  accurately  predica- 
ble  from  the  ground  of  their  sect.  Nothing  is 
rarer  in  any  man  than  an  act  of  his  own.  The 
clergy  are  like  peas.  I  cannot  tell  them  apart. 
— Emerson, 

Prayer. — Prayer  is  but  the  preface  to  the 
book  of  Christian  living ;  the  text  of  tlie  life- 
sermon  ;  the  girding  on  of  the  armour  for  the 
battle ;  the  pilg^m's  preparation  for  his  jour- 
ney. It  must  be  supplemented  and  followed 
out  by  action,  or  it  amounts  to  nothing. — Phdps. 

Religion,  formal. — Nothing  is  more  pitiable 
than  a  Christianity  which,  instead  of  present 
life,  brings  before  God  the  recollected  leavings 


of  past  life.  The  twelve  loaves  of  sbew-bread 
were  required  to  be  every  week  renewed. 
Mouldy  bread  he  will  not  eat. — Butler. 

Believers,  says  Besser,  must  be  ever  spelling 
at  these  words,  **  In  Chnst  we  can  all  things ; 
out  of  Him,  nothing.*' 

Error  sometimes  hangs  likeadead  weight  about 
the  truth,  but  the  latter  like  the  oak  has  en- 
during life,  that  grows  until  its  expanding  circles 
burst  the  fetters  that  would  wither  and  choke 
it. 

Severe  trials  like  the  storm  are  oftentimes  the 
fortunate  crisis  that  develop  strength  and  decide 
the  victory. 

Smoke. — Flame  rarely  begins  without  smoke, 
and  oftentimes,  as  Lange  suggests,  acts  of  moral 
defence  are  introduced  by  deeds  of  f anatdctsm, 
as  seen  in  the  history  of  the  race.  So,  in  ont 
discoveries  of  truth,  smoke  precedes  fire,  doubt 
and  darkness  before  the  clear,  burning  ligltt  of 
knowledge. 

The  sanctuary. — Philip  Henry  used  to  wy, 
at  the  close  of  his  Sabbath  work,  "  If  this  be  not 
heaven,  it  is  the  way  to  it." 

Tenderness.— It  is  said  that  Trajan,  the  Ro- 
man Emperor,  tore  his  robe  to  staunch  and  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  soldier ;  but  this 
act  was  a  feeble  expression  of  sympathy  com- 
pared with  the  boundless  love  of  Him  '^br 
whose  stripes  we  are  healed.*'  The  Persians 
have  a  proverb,  that  when  the  orphans  call,  the 
throne  of  the  Deity  rocks.  "  Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  Him." 

Titles.  —  The  English  preacher,  William 
Huntingdon,  said  that  he  could  not  get  M.A 
for  want  of  learning,  or  D.D.  for  want  of  cash 
— and  so  he  took  S.S. — Sinner  Saved. 

Victory  through  death. — True  Christian 
life  is  like  the  march  of  a  conquering  army  into 
a  fortress  which  has  been  breached  ;  men  fall 
by  hundreds  in  the  ditch.  Was  tlieir  fall  a 
failure  ?  Nay,  for  their  bodies  bridge  over  the 
hollow,  and  over  them  the  rest  pass  on  to  victory. 
We  are  treading  to-day  on  a  bridge  of  martyrs. 
The  sufEering  was  theirs,  the  victory  ours. 

Watch  and  pray.  —  The  sentinel  picketed 
to  watch  the  enemy  does  his  duty  by  giWng 
the  alarm  if  the  enemy  approaches,  not  by 
advancing  single-handed  to  the  conflict  So  the 
duty  of  a  Christian,  watchfully  discerning  tlie 
approach  of  temptation,  is  to  convey  the  case 
to  God.  It  is  f  oolhardiness  to  adventure  into 
the  combat  unsent  and  unprovided  for. — Bud- 
ington. 

A  good  man  ought  to  watch  and  pray  that  he 
enter  not  into  temptation.  If  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  precaution  is  better  than 
power. — GtUhrie, 


TflE  Peeacher's  Counsellor. 
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Walking  with  God. — ^Men  going  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  will  find  an  Indian  trail  where 
there  is  only  one  footprint,  as  if  only  one  man 
had  gone  over  the  mountains.  The  chief  goes 
before,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  follow  him 


and  put  their  feet  into  his  footsteps.  That  is 
what  our  Chief  wants  us  to  do.  He  has  passed 
through  to  the  heavens  and  wants  us  to  follow. 
— Moody* 


^\t  |pr£a%r  s  ^aunuWax. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  PULPIT. 

80HB  one  has  observed  that  just  as  certain 
kinds  of  writing  paper  and  metals  and  glass 
articles  have  traae-marka  wrought  into  their 
substance  during  their  manufacture,  so  every 
age  has  its  trade-mark  stamped  upon  it.  The 
early  geologic  a^es  had  their  trade-marks,  dis- 
cernible to-day  m  the  form  of  fossil  moUusks, 
fishes,  coal  plants,  and  remains  of  reptilian  life. 
Every  historic  age  leaves  its  trade-mark,  either 
in  its  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  manners, 
customs,  languages,  or  literature. 

The  deepest  and  most  striking  trade-mark  of 
our  age  seems  to  be  the  attention  and  pro- 
minence given  to  scientific  investigation  and 
theorizing.  The  current  of  scientific  thought 
never  ran  with  so  great  depth  and  breadth  as  at 
the  present  time.  Never  oefore  had  science  so 
many  workers  and  worshippers.  Never  before 
could  it  boast  of  such  an  immense  and  import- 
ant literature,  and  such  a  wide  influence  and 
following.  The  unprofessional  were  never  so 
universally  interested  in  scientific  facts  and 
theories  as  at  present.  Discussions  upon  the  1 
greatest  themes  of  science  and  philosophy  are 
freely  indulged  in,  even  by  the  most  unscientific 
persons.  The  masses  are  in  possession  of  that 
'*  little  learning  "  which  has  ever  been  so  dan- 
gerous a  thing.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
great  army  of  scientists  have  declared  war 
against  God  and  the  Bible.  The  strongholds  of 
Christian  truth  have  been  assailed  on  every  side. 
This  assault,  determined  and  desperate,  has 
been  attended  by  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets, 
thunder  of  cannon,  and  hissing  of  small  shot 
through  the  air.  This  storming  of  the  strong- 
holds is  largely  what  has  created  such  lively  and 
wide-spread  interest  in  scientific  discussion. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  this  attack,  what  attitude 
ought  the  pulpit  assume  ? 

While  many,  attracted  by  the  glitter  of  arms 
and  showy  parade  of  the  assailants — while  others, 
through  fear,  ignorance,  and  prejudice — are  de- 
serting to  the  besiegers;  while  many  good 
people,  unskilled  as  to  the  manoeuvres  and  weak- 
ness of  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  stand  fearing, 
doubting,  and  at  times  despairing  as  to  the  final 
issue  of  the  onset ;  while  the  press  and  platf  onn 


are  rallying  to  the  defence,  ought  the  pulpit 
assume  a  position  of  suhlime  indifference  to  the 
great  conflict,  leaving  those  who  will  to  defend 
the  truth  ? 

The  impression,  somehow,  widely  prevails 
that  all  discussion  of  scientific  subjects  should 
be  ruled  out  of  the  pulpit — that  ministers  must 
preserve  a  studied  reticence  touching  the  con- 
flict in  question.  As  the  sophist  who  argued 
against  walking  was  replied  to  by  the  philo- 
sopher who  got  up  and  walked,  so  it  is  thought 
that  the  only  argument  the  minister  should  use, 
when  the  truth  for  which  he  is  set  for  a  defence 
is  attacked,  is  to  get  down  and  pray.  If  he 
should  make  any  further  attempt  at  defence,  he 
is  advised  to  overwhelm  the  invaders  with  a 
storm  of  strong  words  respectine*  religious  ex- 
perience. And  so  a  great  pulpit  autocrat  has 
voiced  the  prevailing  sentiment  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  these  words : 

"Brothers  !  spare  reasoning,  men  have  settled  long 
That  ve  are  out  of  date  and  they  are  wise. 
Use  tneir  own  weai)on8,  let  your  words  be  strong, 
Tour  cry  be  loud,  till  each  scared  boaster  flies. 
Thus  the  apostles  turned  the  Pagan  breast — 
They  argued  not,  but  preached,  and  conscience  did 
the  rest.*' 

Do  not  these  words  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  autocracy  and  opposition  to 
free  speech  and  investigation  that  prevailed 
when  Galileo  was  compelled  to  retract  his 
favourite  proposition  that  the  earth  moves? 
They  have  been  quoted  with  strong  commenda- 
tion by  a  recognized  authority,  on  manner  and 
matter  of  preaching.  Ought  they  therefore  to  be 
the  motto  of  the  pulpit  universally  ?  Are  we, 
as  teachers,  to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind,  to 
quiet  the  fears  and  clear  up  the  perplexities  of 
those  who  have  been  seriously  disturbed,  and 
are  in  danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  faith, 
simply  by  a  storm  of  strong  words  lacking  rea- 
son? Are  we  to  defend  the  truth  from  the 
persistent,  logical  attack  of  the  present  time,  by 
''  crying  aloud  that  we  are  fools,  and  that  they 
only  are  wise  "  who  wage  war  against  the  truth? 
Are  boisterous  words  without  reason  the  only 
weapons  we  are  to  use  to  make  the  *' scared 
boasters"  fly?    Sceptical  scientists  are  not  so 
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easily  frightened.  (Jould  advice  be  proffered 
more  out  of  hannony  with  what  the  manner  and 
matter  of  preaching  should  be?  Surely  the 
pulpit  is  no  place  for  boisterous  words  lacking 
reason,  intended  only  to  scare  those  who  hear. 

Is  it  ''a  good,  true  thought"  that  "the  apostles 
argued  not'*?  If  so,  then  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  must  have  been  in  error 
when  he  wrote  that  **  Paul,  as  his  manner  was, 
went  in  unto  them,  and  three  Sabbath  days 
reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures  "  (Acts 
xvii.  2) ;  and,  again,  when  he  tells  us  that  **  he 
reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,  and 
persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks"  (Acts 
xviii.  4) ;  and  yet  again  when  he  informs  us 
that  "  he  came  to  Ephesus,  and  left  them  there; 
but  he  himself  entered  into  the  synagogue  and 
reasoned  with  the  Jews "  (Acts  xviii.  19). 
Where  can  there  be  found  closer  reasoning  and 
stronger  argument  than  in  Paul's  sermons  and 
letters?  The  writer  and  the  endorser  of  this 
much- lauded  starza  have  surely  not  pondered 
very  carefully  Paul's  closely-reasonea  sermon 
in  the  Areopagus,  struck  from  his  great  mind 
by  collision  with  the  false  science  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  day.  They  seem  not  to  have 
studied  to  nmch  advantage  that  noted  passage 
where  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans 
proves  the  inviBible  things,  of  Ood,  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,  from  the  visible  creation, 
using  what  even  Mill  suys  is  the  only  argument 
valid  to  his  mind  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God — ^the  argument  of  design. 

Beautiful  poetry  1  but  sadly  deficient  in  truth 
and  common-sense.  How  much  truer  the  author 
would  have  been  to  reason,  and  even  the 
apostolic  method  and  example,  had  he  said: 

*'  Brothers  !  use  reasoning ;  show  that  you  are  wise ; 
Let  your  words  be  calm  as  weU  as  strong  ; 
Meet  logic  with  lo^c,  argument  witii  argument, 
Persistent  effort  with  persistent  effort" 

This  would  have  been  following  the  advice 
to  **  use  their  own  weapons."  If  toe  pulpit  had 
done  this,  these  '*  scared  boasters "  would  not 
*'  have  settled  along  ago  that  it  is  out  of  date, 
and  they  alone  are  wise."  Strange  that  Cardi- 
nal Newman,  in  his  better  days,  should  have 
written  such  nonsense ;  but  stranger  still  that 
Dr.  Hall  should  commend  it  as  containing  "  a 
good,  true  thought."  This  remarkable  advice 
has  been  dwelt  upon  at  length,  because  thrust 
upon  us  by  two  so  eminent  authorities ;  and  be- 
cause it  epitoioizes  the  too-prevalent  opinion 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  pulpit  to  scientific 
discussion.  This  criticism  has  not  been  inten- 
tionally disrespectful  or  irreverent  either  to  age 
or  position. 

The  position  here  taken  is,  that  the  pulpit 
should  be  ever  ready  to ''  minister  to  minds  ms- 
eased/'  whatever  the  cause  and  form  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  that  it  should  not  treat  with  indifference 
the  perplexities  of  honest  inquiry  over  the  scien- 


tific questions  of  the  day,  and  thns  confirm  men 
in  their  doubts,  leaving  tliem  to  drift  farther 
and  further  out  on  the  sea  of  error,  until  mind 
and  soul  are  both  quenched  in  its  dark  waves. 
The  pulpit  has  a  right  and  aug/U  to  discuss 
scientific  questions,  cu  they  are  related  to  and 
affect  the  trut/is  of  the  Bible.  It  should,  at  least, 
show  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  God's 
Word  correctly  interpreted,  and  the  facts  and 
laws  of  Nature  properly  investigated  and  ex- 
plained. It  should  point  out  clearly  and  em- 
phasize the  fact,  which  the  inquiring  and  unsci- 
entific masses  need  so  much  to  know,  that  there 
is  a  world-wide  difference  between  the  facU 
brought  to  light  by  the  patient,  praisewortby 
labour  of  sceptical  scientists,  and  the  crade, 
hasty,  and  often  erroneous  theories  they  endear- 
our  to  sustain  b^  these  ^cts.  The  facts  ve 
God*s ;  the  theones  belong  to  men.  The  hctg 
are  true  ;  the  theories  may  or  may  not  be  wortiir 
of  belief.  The  facts  are  ever  the  same  iixi 
abiding ;  the  theories  are  changing  and  evaiM- 
cent  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the 
investigation  of  facts ;  only  in  philoeophiasg 
about  these  facts  lies  the  danger.  It  should  I* 
shown  that  the  scientist  has  created  a  fidae 
alarm  by  leaving  his  legitimate  field  of  investi- 
gation, and  becoming  a  philosopher ;  by  sun- 
ning theories,  instead  of  looking  up  &cts.  This 
distinction  the  pulpit  should  make  clear  and 
emphatic  to  the  inquiring  mind  disturbed  by 
theories  mistaken  for  science.  It  should  be  able 
and  willing  feailessly  to  show  that  truth  is  a 
unit ;  that  the  thoughts  of  God,  expressed  in 
the  facts  and  laws  of  nature,  do  not,  and  cid- 
not,  contradict  His  thoughts  in  revelation.  Let 
the  pulpit  show,  as  it  can,  that  the  whole  mis- 
understanding and  scare  have  arisen,  not  from 
the  facts  science  reveals,  but  from  the  effort  to 
torture  these  facts  into  an  accommodation  to 
theories  spun  only  from  designing  minds. 

If  the  ministry  is  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
truth,  shall  it  then  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  much 
as  to  disentangle  truth  from  error?  Is  it  not  a 
confession  of  weakness  in  the  truth  to  be  de- 
fended, or  in  those  set  for  its  defence,  not  to  do 
this  ?  May  not  continued  silence  under  such 
strong  and  long-continued  provocation  be  con- 
strued into  such  a  confession  ?  Men  look  to  the 
pulpit  for  light  upon  the  living  questions  that 
trouble  them  at  the  present  hour.  Ought  not 
the  pulpit  arise  and  shine  until  it  dispels  the 
inky  darkness  which  certain  scientiata,  uke  the 
cuttle-fish,  have  created  around  themselves  fur 
purposes  of  self-defence  ?  We  caricature  the 
old  lady  who  shuts  her  eyes  and  piously  and 
lustily  sings, 

"  Fly  abroad,  thou  glorious  Gospel^'' 

while  appeal  after  appeal  for  help  to  make  it  fly 
is  made  m  vain. 

In  affecting  contempt  for  the  attack  of  error 
in  scientific  garb  upon  the  tnith ;  in  treatiDg 
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with  indifference  the  perplexities  o£  anxious 
inquiry,  do  not  religious  teachers  lay  themselves 
open  to  like  ridicule  ?  These  anxious  minds  are 
in  every  congregation,  "  crying  for  the  light ; " 
and  the  time  is  past  when  the  pulpit  should  as- 
sume the  position  of  the  hymn  and  siDg  with 
childish  innocence  or  consummate  indifEerence : 

'^  I  am  not  skilled  to  understand 
What  God  hath  willed,  what  God  hath  planned ; 
I  only  know  at  His  right  hand 
Stanos  one  who  is  my  Sayiour ! " 

This  knowledge  is  a  grand  thin^,  and  absolutely 
essential  for  the  minister ;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
knowledge  he  should  possess  and  use. 

Nor  can  the  pulpit  afford,  amid  the  complex- 
ity and  importance  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  great  religico-scientinc  contest,  to  take 
QuizoVs  position,  confessing:  '*  I  believe  in  God 
and  adore  Uim,  without  attempting  to  compre- 
hend Him.  ...  I  bow  before  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Gospel,  and  I  hold  aloof  from 
scientific  discussion  and  solutions,  by  which  men 
have  attempted  to  explain  them." 


It  has  been  well  said  that  '*  the  Christian  may 
injure  his  own  influence,  or  injure  the  cause  he 
desires  to  promote,  by  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  position  of  scientific  inquiry  in  his 
day."    How  much  more  emphatically  may  this 
be  said  of  the  Christian  teacher  ?    The  ministry 
should  arise  in  its  intelligent  might  and  prove 
I  that  it  is  not  so  unequal  to  this  work  as  many 
believe  and  declare.    Ministers  should  not  allow 
it  to  be  said  of  them  longer,  as  was  said  not 
long  since  before  a  Scottish  university  by  a  man 
of  scientific  standing :  '^  Clergymen  and  most 
religious  teachers  are  totally  insensible  to  the 
errors    and    discrepancies  of    language    they 
use  in  the  pulpit;   so  that,  when  the    scien- 
tific man  takes  his  place  in  the  church,  he  is 
surprised  at  the  manifest  ignorance  of  estab- 
lished truths  constantly  preached  to  the  people." 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  charged  upon 
ministers  that   *'they  hold  views,  respecting 
these,  great  questions  at  issue,  which  they  dare 
not  declare  to  their  people."    The  silence  of  the 
pulpit  is  tlius  construed  into  ignorance,  weak- 
ness, and  cowardice. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Sigl^t  0it  Important  Ce^ls  anb  Sttbjals. 


The  oommand  to  be  perfect. — <*Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,"  &c.  (Matthew  v.  48).     We 
who  are  created  in  God's  image,  and  restored 
in  Christ,  and  made  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature  in  Him,  are  bound  by  the  conditions 
of  our  creation,  redemption,  and  sanctification, 
to  endeavour  to  be  like  Him  here,  that  we 
may  have  the  fruition  of  His  glorious  God- 
head hereafter  (Eph.  iv.  i ;  1  Pet.  i.  15 ;  1  John 
ii.  1). — Schqf.    "  Perfect,"  that  is,  perfect  in 
love,  and  thus  perfect  in  character.    "Perfect," 
not  as  regards  degree,  but  as  regards  the  kind 
of  character.    Perfect  or  complete  in  all  those 
elements  of  moral  goodness  that  are  found  in 
the  full-orbed  goodness  of  the  heavenly  Father. 
In  the  original  it  is  the  future  indicative,  and 
not  the  imperative,  tliat  is  employed.    Ye  shall 
therefore  be  perfect    It  is  vour  duty  to  be  thus 
perfect.    Little  though  ye  be,  it  is  your  duty  to 
reflect  in  the  clear  mirror  of  your  souls  a  com- 
plete impression  and  expression  of  the  heavenly 
rather's  love — that  love  which  embraces  not 
only  the  good,  the  godly,  and  the  grateful,  but 
also  the  ungodly,  we  unthankful,  and  the  re- 
bellious.— Mortson.    St.  Luke  (vi.  36)  ^ves 
merciful,  and  it  is  probable  the  two  words  have 
the  same  meaning.    The  language  seems  to  re- 
late chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  the  perfection  of 
Divine  love  (ver.  46),  enforcing  tlie  command 


of  ver.  44 ;  and  the  comparison  of  man  to  God 
can  hardly  be  carried  back  to  the  verses  before 
this.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  '*Let  your  love 
be  perfect,  embracing  enemies  as  well  as  friends, 
'as  the  love  of  God  is  manifested  to  the  evil  as 
well  as  to  the  good." — Mansel,  "  Perfect,"  i.  e. 
**  complete "  in  your  love  of  others ;  not  one- 
sided, or  exclusive,  as  those  just  mentioned,  but 
all-embracing  and  God-like. — Alford. 

Christ  assttming  the  human  and  not  the 
angelic  nature. — '*  For  verily  He  took  not  on 
Him  the  nature  of  angels,"  &c.  (Heb.  ii.  16). 
Delitzsch  translates :  **  For  not  indeed  of  ange's 
doth  He  take  hold,  but  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham."    The  proof  that  Jesus  became  man 
to  die  for  men,  is  drawn  firom  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  His  redeeming  work  was  not  the 
angels,  but  this  Church  of  the  living  God,  whose 
members  are  gathered  from  the  whole  family 
of  man.    This  work  of  redemption  is  here  ex- 
pressed by  iwiXaitflavtrai^  which  denotes  that 
gracious  laving  hold  in  order  to  redeem,  which 
commenced  in  the  incarnation,  and  is  thence 
continued.     The  objects  of  this  laying  hold 
were  not  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  in  this  to  Col.  L 
20.    Men  alone  need  or  are  capable  of  redemp^ 
tion*    The  author's  meaning  is  :  Christ  became 
man  in  order  to  die  for  men ;  He  layeth  not 
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hold  of  angels  to  make  of  them  a  Church  of 
His  redeemed,  hut  of  Ahraham's  seed :  these, 
a  Church  gathered  from  among  men  who  are 
living  in  the  flesh,  euhject  to  death;  and  in  need 
of  redemption,  these  He  lays  hold  of,  to  these 
associates  Himself,  to  become  their  Bedeemer, 
and  raise  them  in  the  end  to  honour  above  that 
of  angels. — Dditzsch.  Moll  (in  Lange)  trans- 
lates :  "  For  it  is  not  assurediv  angels  whom  He 
rescueth ;  but  He  rescueth  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham." The  whole  redemptive  and  religious 
history  of  humanity  has  its  central  point  in  the 
seed  of  Abraham. — MoU.  As  in  tne  purpose 
of  God  respecting  the  sending  of  Christ,  so  in 
His  purpose  respecting  salvation  in  Christ,  and 
in  respect  of  their  relation  to  other  nations,  the 
Israelites  have  a  certain  priority,  not  to  say, 
superiority.  It  is  only  because  tibe  moral  con- 
ditions have  remained  unfulfilled  by  them,  that 
salvation  has  been  taken  from  them.  But  the 
compassion  of  God,  which  embraces  all^  will, 
therefore,  yet  again  extend  itself  to  them. — 
Kluge.  Fausset  translates:  "For  as  we  all 
know  J  it  is  not  angels  that  He  is  helping  (the 
present  implies  duration) :  but  it  is  the  seed  of 
Abraham  that  He  is  helping ^  The  verb  is 
literally,  to  help  by  taking  one  by  the  hand,  as 
in  chap.  viii.  9,  "When  I  took  them  by  the 
hand,"  &c.  Thus  it  answers  to  "  succour  "  (ver. 
18),  and  "deliver"  (ver.  16).  **Not  angels,"  who 
have  no  flesh  and  blood,  but  "the  children," 
who  have  "  flesh  and  blood,"  He  takes  hold  of 
to  help  by  "  Himself  taking  part  of  the  same  " 
(ver.  14).  Whatever  effect  Christ's  work  may 
have  on  angels,  He  is  not  taking  hold  of  them 
to  help  them  by  suffering  in  their  nature  to 
deliver  them  from  death,  as  in  our  case. — 
Fausset, 

The  repentance  of  Judas.—"  Then  Judas,' 
which  had  betrayed  Him,  when  he  saw  that  He 
was  condemned,  repented '  himself,"  &c.  (Matt, 
xzvii.  3).  Terrible  and  mysterious  as  is  the 
guilt,  so  awful  and  sad  is  the  repentance  of  the 
traitor,  as  it  ultimately  terminates  in  the  black- 
ness of  despair.  The  ancients  were  wont  to 
place  it  side  by  side  with  the  repentance  of  Cain, 
as  the  counterpart  of  true  repentance.  Thus 
much  is  evident,  that  from  flrst  to  last  his  re- 
pentance was  unhealthy  and  godless.  For  its 
source  and  origin  was  not  his  guilt,  but  the 
consequences  resulting  from  it  (*'  When  Judas 
saw  InaJt"  &c.).  Secondly,  in  its  course  and 
progress  it  did  not  appear  as  repentance  toward 
God,  in  the  economy  of  salvation.  We  see  him 
seeking  first  to  offer  human  satisfaction  before 

>  It  is  worth  while  to  mark  in  the  translation  the 
difference  between  fifrafiiXofiai,  to  change  ont?s 
care^  and  fiirAvolw,  to  change  <mis  mind  orpur- 
poH,  and  tnus  between  the  repentance  of  Peter,  who 
abhorred  the  cause,  his  sin,  and  the  remorse  of 
Judas,  who  shrank  back  from  the  ^ect;  or  the 
godly  sorrow  which  leads  to  life,  ana  the  worldly 
regret  which  leads  to  death. — Schaff.  I 


the  priests;  next,  retiring  as  a  penitent  int5 
solitude;   and  lastly,  casting  himself,  in  hia 
suicide,  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  despair. 
We  note  the  opposite  of  all  this  in  Peter.    Here 
we  have  first  bitter  weeping,  repentance  toward 
God,  and  return  to  Clirist;  and  then  human 
satisfaction,  offered  in  the  strength  of  the  par- 
doned soul  and  in  newness  of  life.    Lastly, 
there  is  the  sad  termination  in  the  case  of  Judas, 
— ^his  repentance  being  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
that  worketh  death  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).    At  the 
outset  he  wants  the  genuineness  and  sincerity 
in  dealing  with  aA  offended  God,  which  consti- 
tutes the  grand  characteristic  of  true  repent- 
ance ;  during  the  course  of  it,  that  faith  which 
flies  for  refuge  to  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God, 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  pardon ;  and  hence, 
in  the  end,  the  victory  of  hope  and  love  over 
despair.    Heubner  remarks :  "  When  the  con- 
science of  a  sinner  awakens  and  fills  him  with 
terror,  he  is  hopelessly  lost  if  he  lose  faith- 
faith  in  tlie  grace  of  God,  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  pardon,  and  faith  in  an  atoning  asd 
all-sufficient  Saviour.    Hence  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  firm  hold  of  faith."    How- 
ever, ingenuousness  and  truth  are  the  condition 
of  ability  to  believe.     He  that  doeth  the  tmth 
cometh  to  the  light.    The  same  writer  remarks: 
''  Satan  has  two  arts  by  which  he  seduces  men. 
Before  we  sin  he  cries  out,  Speral  and  a£t«r 
we  have  sinned,  Despera  /  " — Lange,  The  true 
character  of  repentance  is  detennined  neither 
by  its  sincerity  nor  by  its  bitteniess,  but  by  the 
views  under  which  it  is  wrought    Judas,  under 
the  sense  of  his  guilt,  had  notliing  to  fall  back 
upon;  Peter  turned    toward  Jesus,  who  was 
able  and  willing  to  forgive.     In  the  one  case, 
we  have  natural  principles  working  themselves 
out  to  deadly  effect ;  in  the  other,  we  see  grace 
working  repentance  unto  salvation. — D.  Brown. 
To  render  due  satisfaction  we  must  begin  at 
God*s  throne :  **  Against  Thee,  Thee  only  have 
I  sinned"  (Psalm  li.  4.) ;  " Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven,  and  before  Thee"  (Luke  xv. 
18). — Starke,    In  the  repentance  of  Judas  we 
find  the  three  parts  of  repentance ;  the  contri- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  confession  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  work.     In  outward 
appearance  it  did  far  exceed  and  surpass  the 
repentance  of  Peter.    But  Judas  wanted  faith, 
whereby  he  did  despair  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God  (Rom,   iii.   25). — Homily  en 
Repentance,  A  free  confession,  not  as  Pharaoh's, 
extracted  from  the  rack,  nor  like  that  of  Judas, 
squeezed  out  with  anguish  and  horror,  but  in- 

fenuous  and  penitent,  coming  from  the  heart, 
ke  water  from  a  spring,  with  a  voluntary 
freeness  ;  not  like  water  out  of  a  still,  which  is 
forced  with  fire  (1  Sam.  i.  16 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  1 — ^7 ; 
and  Ixii.  8). — Reynolds.  "I  am  persuaded 
that  if  Judas,  Judas  who  betrayed  Christ,  had 
said  unto  Christ  what  he  said  to  the  high  priest, 
/  have  sinnedy  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the 
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innocent  blood,  he  might  have  been  saved." — 
St  Ambrose, 

The  woe  pronounced  on  Judas. — ''Woe 
unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man 
18  betrayed  I  it  had  been  good*  for  that  man 
if  he  had  not  been  bom  1 "  (Matt.  zzvi.  24). 
Note  the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  phrase 
that  maTi,  It  is  thrust  in,  almost  obtrusively, 
to  take  effectf  apparently,  on  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  traitor.  As  to  the  expression, 
it  was  good  to  him,  or,  it  were  good  for  him,  it 
is  evidently  popular  and  not  to  be  pressed  too 
firmly  on  every  side.  It  is,  says  Lightfoot, 
**  a  very  usual  way  of  speaking  in  the  Talmud- 
iets."  But  it  must  not  be  looked  at  through 
metaphysical  spectacles.  Our  Lord  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  good  in 
the  actual  experience  of  the  man,  if  he  had  not 
been  bom  (or  begotten).  Such  an  idea  would 
have  involved  the  notion  of  the  man*8  conscious 
existence  independently  of  his  human  parentage, 
and  consequently  of  his  conscious  pre-existence 
— a  notion  which  our  Lord,  and  the  Talmudists, 
whose  expression  He  employed,  were  certainly 
not  intending  to  teach  or  to  imply.  Our  Lord 
simply  gave  utterance,  in  the  free  and  easy 
unmetaphysical  phraseology  of  the  day,  to  the 
solemn  thought  that  Judas  was,  apparently, 
with  awful  perversity,  about  to  plunge  into  a 
condition  in  which  existence  would  be  no  longer 
a  boon  to  him.  It  might  still,  indeed,  be  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  boon  to  others.    It 

*  "  It  were  better  for  him,  if  that  man  had  not 
been  bom,"  The  English  versions,  except  WiclifTs, 
take  the  liberhr  of  transposing  the  pronoun  and  the 
noun. — Schqfi 


might  be  tnmed  to  account  for  the  good  o£ 
others.  It  might  be  a  beacon  in  the  universe, 
to  all  eternity.  But  as  for  himself,  if  he  should 
persist  in  his  voluntary  madness,  there  would  be 
no  element  of  blessing  left  Existence  would 
not  be  "good  for  him," — Morison,  The  ex- 
pression was  a  proverbial  one,  and  very  common, 
as  Wetstein  shows  by  many  rabbinical  passages. 
Here,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  man  as  that 
particular  man  in  his  a^  is  meant;  not  the 
man  in  himself,  as  that  would  throw  an  imputa- 
tion upon  his  original  creation.  What  is  here 
said  of  Judas  may  be  said  of  every  sinner 
generally,  inasmuch  as  his  sin  is  the  beginning 
of  eternal  death ;  but  it  held  good  especially, 
and  in  an  immeasurably  heightened  sense,  in 
the  case  of  the  traitor.  We  should  feel  and 
realize  the  full  force  of  this  most  fearful  word ; 
yet  without  overstraining  it,  remembering  that 
it  is  no  final,  fudicial  sentence,  but  a  burning 
expression  rather  of  infinite  pity.  — Lange*  This 
vH)e  is  the  most  affecting  and  melting  lam^entor 
tion  of  love,  which  feels  the  woe  as  much  as 
holiness  requires  or  will  admit. — Stier,  Awful 
as  the  words  were,  they  have  their  bright  as  well 
as  their  dark  side.  According  to  the  estimate 
which  men  commonly  form,  the  words  are  true 
of  all  except  those  who  depart  this  life  in  the 
fear  and  faith  of  God.  In  His  applying  them 
to  the  case  of  the  traitor  in  its  exceptional 
enormity,  there  is  suggested  the  thought  that 
for  others,  whose  guilt  was  not  like  his,  exist- 
ence, even  in  the  penal  sufi!ering  which  their  sins 
have  brought  on  them,  may  be  better  than  never 
to  have  been  at  all. — EUicotL 


{To  he  continued.) 


S^txmaxiu  llotes. 


The  distinctive  qualities  of  true  disciples. 
— Matt.  V.  13, 14.  1.  Thev  are  the  conservinq 
force  in  society — **  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.*' 
(1)  Salt  prevents  cormption,  and  thus  preserves 
from  loathsome  decay.  (2)  Salt  gives  savour 
to  that  which  otherwise  would  be  tasteless. 
(3)  Thus  true  Christians  preserve  society  from 
utter  moral  ruin,  and  give  flavour  to  home  and 
business  life,  which  otherwise,  as  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  would  become  thoroughly  tasteless.  2. 
They  are  the  illuminating  force  of  society — "  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world.  The  &lse  "  disciple,' * 
as  tyuified  by  saltless  salt  and  a  concealed  hght, 
is  full  of  solemn  suggestion. 

The  Model  Prayer.— Matt.  vi.  9—13.     1. 
Notice  the  spirit  it  presupposes  in  the  suppli- 


ant. (1)  The  filial  spirit—"  Our  Father."  (2^ 
The  reverent  spirit — "  In  heaven,"  **  hallowed," 
etc.  (3)  The  loyal  spirit— "Thy  kingdom 
come,"  "  Thy  will  be  done. "  (4)  The  dependent 
spirit — "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
2.  Notice  the  highest  necessities  of  the  suppliant* 
(1)  Forgiveness  of  sins — "  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes." (2)  Divine  protection — "Lead  us  not 
mto  temptation."  (3^  Divine  deliverance — 
"  Deliver  us  from  evil."  3.  Notice  the  ^eat 
argument  of  the  suppliant.  "  For  Thine  is  the 
kingdom,"  etc. 


Divine  manifestations. — Matt  xi.  25,  26. 

1)  Notice  the  nature  of  these  manifestations 

.John  xiv.  21—23 ;  Gal.  i.  16).     (2)  Notice  their 

source — The  "Father/*  "Lord  of  heaven  and 
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Seemonic  Notes. 


earth.  **  Love  is  enthroned  above  righteousness, 
because  it  is  holy  love.  (3)  Notice  the  cha- 
racter of  those  to  whom  made — "To  babes." 
The  childlike  spirit,  as  opposed  to  the  proud 
and  speculative  spirit.  Self-confident  wisdom 
closes  against  us  the  heaven  of  revelation,  while 
h umble  longing  after  truth  opens  it  (A )  Notice 
Christ's  elevation  of  soul  in  view  of  uie  Divine 
sovereignty— "I  thank  Thee,"  "Even  so.  Father," 
etc.  "  I  fully  confess  and  thankfullv  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  Thy  doings.'  Let  us 
adore  with  fear  and  trembling  the  holy  govern- 
ment of  God,  in  the  way  in  which  He  dispenses 
His  gifts.  Both  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
Christian  life  are  summed  up  in  this :  "  revealed 
by  God."  Our  Lord's  thanksgiving  refers 
equally  to  botii  the  facts  mentioned.  They  are 
two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  dealing  on  the 
part  of  God,  the  goodness  of  which  Christ 
gratefully  acknowledges. 

The  law  of  cross-bearing. — Matt  xvi.  24. 

1 .  A  law  to  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Matter 
Ilimself  to  he  subject  (ver.  21 ).  (1 )  A  necessity 
illustrated  by  the  law  of  vegetable  growth.  "Ex- 
cept a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit"  (John  zii.  24).  (2)  A  neces- 
sity grounded  in  the  Divine  fitness  of  things. 
"  It  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and 
by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons 
unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salva- 
tion perfect  through  sufferings  "  (Heb.  ii.  10). 

2.  A  law  which  the  disciples  of  the  Master  have 
been  slow  to  recognize.  *'  Then  Peter  took  Him 
and  began  to  rebuke  Him,"  &c.  (vers.  22,  23). 

3.  A  law  which  inheres  essentially  in  Christian 
discipleship  (vers.  24 — 28).  (1)  "  If  any  man," 
&c.,  proves  this  law  to  reach  to  every  case.  (2) 
To  "save'*  one's  "life"  is  tlie  anti-Christian 
spirit  of  selfishness,  which  is  the  antagonism 
that  Christ  ever  encounters  in  the  world.  (3) 
To  "  gain  the  world  "  is  the  motive  which  re- 
strains any  from  being  willing  to  follow  Christ. 
(4)  The  second  advent  of  our  Lord  has  for  one 
of  its  leading  objects  the  rewarding  of  His 
disciples  who  have  suffered  for  Him  (ver.  27). 

The  Choice  of  Moses. — Heb.  xi.  24 — 27. 
He  did  not  act  rashly  nor  unadvisedly  in  his 
choice.  It  was  made  when  he  was  forty  years 
oM,  and  therefore  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
powers.  1.  What  he  reftised,  (1)  To  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  (2)  To  identify 
himself  with  the  people  of  Egypt.  (3)  To  sanc- 
tion their  policy  of  oppressing  tne  Hebrews.  (4) 


« 


To  continue  in  the  service  of  the  court  2.  WhA 
he  lost.  (1)  A  high  worldly  position.  (2)  A 
life  of  magnificence  and  ease.  (3)  Opportunities 
for  gratifying  the  liighest  worldly  ambitioiL 
4)  *'  The  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."  3. 
hat  he  suffered.  (1)  He  shared  the  reproaches, 
the  trials,  and  afflictions  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  identified  himself.  (2)  He  encountered  the 
dangers  of  one  who  would  deliver  them  from 
bondage  and  lead  them  forth  to  liberty.  (3) 
He  had  to  flee  for  his  life  and  endure  a  forty 
years*  exile.  4.  What  1u  gained.  (1)  The  favour 
of  God.  (2)  The  liberty  of  his  people.  (3)  A 
life  of  hignest  usefulness.  (4)  A  blessing  for 
all  mankind.  (5)  The  riches  of  heaven.  5. 
How  he  did  all  this*  (U  By  that  faith  which 
endures  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  (2)  By 
that  faith  which  has  respect  to  the  recompense 
of  the  reward. 

Joy  fslt  by  Christians  in  the  presenoiof 
their  Lord.— John  xx.  20.    At  first  the  din- 
pies  thought  they  saw  a  spirit  and  were  terrified 
and  affrighted  (Luke  xxiv.  37^     But  the  well- 
known  voice  and  greeting,  ana  the  sight  of  the 
wounds  in  His  hands,  and  the  spear-mark  m 
His  side,  assured  them  that  it  was  indeed  the 
Lord— whence  their  gladness.    Whatever  Hopes 
may  be  entertained  as  to  a  future  lif e,  the  resor- 
rection  of  Christ  alone  gives  certainty  and  con- 
fidence to  the  mind.     Here  we  see  the  continu- 
ousness  of  life,  through  the  dread  mystery  of 
death  and  the  grave,  and  with  His  re-appearing 
the  identity  of  that  life,  for  He  is  ^  same  Jesus, 
Peace  and  joy,  two  particular  i>recioiis  fruits  of 
His  resurrection  ana  of  His  spiritual,  kingdom. 

1.  The  nature  of  thisioy.  (1)  It  differs  from 
physical  delights,  intellectual  or  social,  in  depth, 
purity,  and  permanency.  (2)  It  is  the  repose  of 
the  soul  on  an  infinite,  personal  Being,  our  Re- 
deemer, Advocate,  ana  Friend,  whose  presence 
assures  all  needed  blessings,  here  and  hereafter. 

2.  How  (Stained.  By  (1)  self-renunciation,  (2) 
cordial  reliance  on  Christ,  (3)  prayerful  medita- 
tion on  what  He  is  and  has  done,  and  (4^  faith- 
fulness to  light  in  all  matters  of  duty  ana  cross- 
bearing.  3.  EesuUs.  The  benefits  are:  (1) 
f  ortifi^  against  temptation  and  sin,  and  inspired 
in  life's  work;  (2)  makes  religion  attractive; 
(3)  takes  away  the  fear  of  dea£.  Conclusion : 
(1)  We  see  why  some  do  not  have  this  joy :  in- 
adequate views  of  their  privilege,  absorbed  in 
the  world  or  indulging  in  sin.  (2)  It  is  practi- 
cable and  so  a  duty.  (3)  Appearance  of  Christ  a 
joy  to  the  believer  and  a  cause  of  alarm  to  the 
unbeliever,  so  a  test  of  character. 
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By  thb  Ret.  0.  Street,  D.D. 


The  want  of  a  consistent  and  satisfactory 
view  of  the  eschatology  of  the  Old  Testameut 
has  heen  widely  felt.  To  avoid  certain  tra- 
ditional errors  which  are  fraught  with  serious 
mischief,  we  have  run  into  anomalies  of  in- 
terpretation which  have  the  appearance  of 
caprice  or  of  subterfuge.  It  is  time  to  open 
the  question  again,  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  carry  a  uniform  system  of  interpretation 
through  the  Bible  without  violating  the  unity 
of  its  doctrine  1  To  offer  some  suggestions 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry  will  be  the  object 
of  the  present  Article. 

FIBST   PRESENTATION. 

The  first  mention  of  death  is  in  the  law  of 
Eden.  Man  is  presented  to  view  as  made  in 
the  image  of  his  God,  and  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  The  penalty  of  death  is 
denounced  to  hold  him  back  from  disobe- 
dience. 

FIRST   NECESSARY   CONCEPTIONS. 

His  conceptions  of  death  as  thus  de- 
nounced, so  long  as  his  innocence  remained, 
must  have  been  wholly  dark.  It  carried 
with  it,  of  course,  the  displeasure  of  God ; 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  dispensation  of 
mercy  kept  in  reserve.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  the  sense  of  immortality  in  man,  as  at 
first  endowed  by  his  Creator,  and  in  his  con- 
dition of  sinless  purity,  was  weaker  than  in 
the  best  of  his  descendants. 

Dying,  then,  as  a  penal  consequence  of  sin, 
could  not  have  seemed  to  him  anything  less 
than  a  painful  exit  from  the  kno^vn  to  the 
unknown ;  from  the  enjoyable  to  the  terrible. 
Some  sort  of  a  death-realm  was  inseparable 
from  the  thought.  Some  of  the  miseries  of 
that  death-realm  must  have  been  obvious  to 
his  mind ;  such  as  the  loss  of  a  foothold  in 
the  visible,  the  privation  of  known  good,  the 
possibility  of  unknown  evil,  the  distance  of 
self-banishment  from  God,  the  pangs  of  con- 
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scious  guilt,  and  that  fear  of  God  "  which 
hath  torment."  In  brief,  the  sentence  "  dying 
thou  shalt  die,"  as  he  must  have  apprehended 
it,  meant  thou  shalt  suffer  the  pains  of  dying 
and  the  known  and  unknown  miseries  of  a 
death-realm. 

CHANGE   CONSEQUENT    UPON  THE   APOSTASY. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  insist 
on  either  of  the  different  explanations  that 
have  been  offered  of  the  Divine  communica- 
tion that  attended  the  expulsion  from  para- 
dise.    So  much  as  this  seems  to  have  been 
substantially  admitted  by  all.     There  was  at 
least  a  partial  execution  of  the  penalty.    But 
the  order  was  inverted.     Some  of  the  dread 
horrors  of  the  untried  death-realm  came  in 
advance  and  seized  upon  the  human  pair  at 
once.     To  that  extent,  the  soul  passed  from 
life  to  death  :  it  lost  communion  with  God, 
and  felt  the  misery  of  conscious  guilt.     The 
body  took  its  death-wound  with  a  limited 
lease  of  life.     Under  this  modification  of  the 
sentence,  the  economy  of  redemption  was  in- 
troduced.    This  brings  back  the  promise  of 
life  to  the  soul,  and  ultimate  resurrection  to 
the  body.      Under  this  economy  comes  the 
conflict  between  righteousness  and  sin.     The 
sentence,  ^'  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return,"  stands  as  the  permanent  doom 
of  the  race.     The  body  perishes  as  at  first 
decreed.     How  stands  the  case  now  with  the 
soul?     Is  there  any  deliverance  from  the 
death-realm  1     If  so,  with  what  conditions 
and  limitations?    Is  the  promise,  at  best, 
only  that  of  a  partial  relief  from  the  darkness 
and  horrors  of  that  state,  or  is  it  that  of  a 
prompt  and  complete  deliverance  1     Is  there 
any  lifting  off  of  the  Divine  displeasure  for 
this  life  ?     Even  Balaam  saw  that  it  must 
make  a  vast  difference  with  every  individual 
whether  his  life,  and  equally  whether  his 
death,  should  be  under  God's  smile  or  under 
His  frown.     In  what  relation  does  the  soul 
stand  to  God  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the 
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other,  and  what  is  the  issue?  How  is  it 
presented  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures?  Is 
there  a  consistent  and  uniform  representation 
of  the  matter  ?  Can  the  shade  of  a  lindms 
patrvm,  that  under  various  thin  disguises  is 
ever  and  anon  thrusting  itself  forward  in  the 
interpretations  that  are  given  of  the  Old 
Testament,  be  successfully  laid,  and  the  whole 
Word  of  God  be  shown  to  be  in  entire  har- 
mony on  this  subject. 

SOURCES   OF  ERROR. 

1.  Prominent  among  these  are  some  of 
the  obscure  renderings  of  the  current  transla- 
tion ;  and  some  that  are  worse  than  obscure. 
In  no  other  line  of  important  doctrine  is  our 
translation  so  &ulty  as  in  this.  Some  proofs 
of  this  will  appear  in  these  pages.  To  this 
is  due  much  of  the  prevalent  impression  that 
the  Old  Testament  does  not  appeal  to  motives 
derived  from  the  future  world,  and  teaches 
very  doubtfully,  if  at  all,  that  there  is  a 
future  state.  An  educated  and  thoughtful 
Christian  layman  recently  stated  to  the  writer 
that  this  was  his  impression  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  The  comparative  frequency  with  which 
wo  find  good  men  in  the  Old  Testament 
speaking  gloomily  of  their  prospects  beyond 
the  present  life. 

3.  The  dogma  so  widely  believed  to  be 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Christ  descend- 
ed into  hell. 

4.  A  needless  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
primary  and  ruling  idea  of  the  deatli-realm. 

COMMON   GROUNDS. 

1.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  there  is 
a  clear,  sharply-drawn  line  of  discrimination 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  This 
is  quite  as  marked  and  striking  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  in  the  New.  It  begins  in  Eden, 
where  we  see  man  upright,  and  man  fallen  ; 
it  re-appears  in  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
and  Noah,  and  Abraham  ;  wo  are  especially 
struck  with  its  broad  delineation  in  the  plea 
for  Sodom,  both  in  Abraham's  petitions  and 
God's  answers  ;  and  we  nowhere  lose  sight  of 
it  from  Genesis  to  Malachi. 

No  other  distinction  is  so  familiar  and  so 
constant  as  this. 

2.  There  is  a  vein  of  admonition  running 
through  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  implies 
consequences  beyond  those  that  come  in  the 
present  life.      It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 


point  to  two  classes  of  admonitoiy  represent- 
ations the  meaning  of  which  cannot  easily 
be  mistaken.     The  one  class  shows  us  a  death 
denounced  against  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxx.  15, 
19  ;  Prov.  viii.  36,  xiv.  2;  Ezek.  xviii.  20, 
23,  31,  32,  xxxiii.  8,  9,  11),  from  which 
the  righteous  are  expressly  exempted,  and 
from  which  the  wicked  are  exhorted  to  escape 
by  turning  from  their  evil  ways — a  second 
death  as  clearly  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  in  the  New.     The  other  class  points  to  a 
future  existence  in  the  sense  of  a  hereafter ;  ^ 
sometimes  distinctly  a  hereafter  of  menace  for 
the  wicked,  and  sometimes  as   distinctly  a 
hereafter  of  promise  for  the  righteous.    The 
following  familiar  examples  should  not  be 
overlooked.     "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  Ute 
righteous,  and  let  jny  hereafter  be  like  Ik  * 
(Num.  xxiii.  10).     **  O  that  they  were  to, 
that  they  understood  this,  that  they  yraM 
consider  their  hereafter  "   (Deut  xxxii.  29  ; 
see  also  xxxii.  20).     *^  Mark  the  perfect  man 
and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  hereafter  of 
that  man  is  peace.     But  the  transgressors 
shall  be  destroyed  together  ;  the  hereafter  of 
the  wicked  {ue,  the  blessed  hereafter  that 
might  have  been  his)  shall  be  cut  off  ^  (Pi 
xxxvii.   37,   38).     "There  is   a  way  that 
seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  its  hereafter 
are  the  ways  of   death"  (Prov.    xiv.  12). 
*'  Be  thou  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day 
long ;  for  surely  there  is  a  hereafter,  and  thine 
expectation  shall  not  be  cut  off"  (Prov.  xxiiL 
1 7,  1 8).     "  So  shall  the  knowledge  of  wisdom 
be  unto  thy  soul  (i*.  e.  sweet) ;  when  thou 
hast  arrived  at  it,  then  there  shall  be  a  here- 
after ;  and  thine  expectation  shall  not  be  cut 
off"  (Prov.  xxiv.   14).      "Neither  be  thou 
envious  at  the  wicked  ;  for  there  shall  be  no 
(blessed)  hereafter  to  the  evil  man  "  (Prov. 
xxiv.  19,  50). 

This  kind  of  admonition  has  other  aod 
more  striking  forms,  which  will  appear  in 
another  line  of  argument  Enough  for  the 
present  that  we  may  claim,  as  generally  con- 
ceded points,  this  uniform  and  unambiguous 
"discerning  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,"  and  this  carrying  of  the  discrimin- 

^  For  this  translation  of  nnrttC,  the  reader  of  the 
Hebrew  will  find  ample  warnmt  in  its  deriratioii 
(from*inK)  and  its  constant  use  in  the  sense  of  after- 
partt  or  last  part  (of  things},  and  end  or  €ve}it  (of 
any  course  of  things)  and  final  lot.  as  in  Prov.  v. 
4,  where  it  is  said  of  the  adulteress  ^  her  end  i*  bit- 
ter ;  "  t. «.  the  end  to  which  she  brings  those  whom 
she  seduces— their  ^«iaZ/o^ 
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ation  onwaTd  in  con  sequenced  tbat  reach  be- 
yond the  present  life.  We  have  a  right  to 
infer  that  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, when  rightly  understood,  will  all  fall 
into  line  with  these,  and  only  serve  to  render 
the  doctrine  more  emphatic  and  clear.  Let 
ns  see  whether  this  straight  path  can  be  found 
through  the  labyrinth  that  has  seemed  so 
formidable. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  present  nearly  all 
the  points  which  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  discuss,  in  connection  with  the  following 
words ;  np  (death),  bV^ttJ  (hades,  the  death- 
realm),  rVKhv  (death-shade),  |i"OM  (destruc- 
tion), CTSSI  (the  shndes,  inhabitants  of  hades), 
TO  (pit),  and  '^riTin  (the  lower  regions). 
Between  these  there  is  an  intimate  con- 
nection ;  especially  the  first  two :  leading 
occasionally  to  something  like  interchange 
and  the  appearance  of  identity.  This  grows 
out  of  the  penal  quality  of  death  in  the 
original  doom  of  sin.  Death  in  that  sense 
was  not  complete  without  the  death-realm ; 
it  opened  the  door  to  that  realm,  and  as  a 
monarch,  held  dominion  in  that  realm.  The 
introducing  of  the  soul  to  that  realm  was 
only  the  beginning  of  his  work.  In  this 
sense  the  redeenqing  work  of  Christ  brought 
relief  and  deliverance  from  death  to  the 
righteous;  He  took  away  the  penalty;  He 
"  abolished  death  and  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light"  It  was  only  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body  that  remained  for  the 
righteous.  But  being  attended  with  the 
phenomena  of  death, — ^being  a  true  death  as 
regards  the  body,  the  name  was  retained; 
applied  as  we  constantly  do  in  other  things, 
when  we  put  the  part  for  the  whole,  A 
familiar  example  is  seen  in  our  use  of  the 
word  man.  We  commonly  mean  the  man 
complete,  body  and  soul;  we  sometimes 
mean  the  body  only,  as  when  we  look  upon 
the  coi*pse  and  say  the  man  is  dead;  we 
sometimes  mean  the  soul  only,  as  when  we 
eay  the  man  is  greater  than  his  stature. 

So  death,  as  connected  with  the  present 
investigation,  has  three  meanings. 

1.  Its  entire  original  sense;  including 
the  cessation  of  man's  animal  life,  and  the 
woes  of  the  death  -  realm ;  e,  g.  "  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  :  but 
rather  that  he  turn  from  his  evil  way  and 
live.'* 

2.  The  physical  change  only:  or  that 
which  comes  upon  man  and  the  whole  animal 


kingdom  alike ;  e,  g,  "  He  will  be  our  guide 
even  unto  death." 

3.  The  miseries  of  the  death-realm ;  e  g. 
"  Her  house  is  the  way  to  Sheol,  going  down 
to  the  chambers  of  death." 

This  distinction,  though  not  new,  is  im- 
portant. It  is  in  the  first  sense  that  we  find 
the  personification  of  HID  (death)  as  the 
master  of  VlKB^  and  its  inhabitants.  This  ia 
a  mastery  in  which  he  is  seen  to  be  endowed 
with  a  fearful  power  to  reach  over  into  this 
world  and  claim  his  own  among  the  living. 
Disease  is  his  servant  and  his  offspring ; — 
"the  first-born  of  death."  Ho  has  his 
"snares"  by  which  mortals  are  suddenly 
caught.  None  but  God  can  "redeem  men 
from  his  power."  He  is  the  shepherd  of 
Sheol,  and  has  command  of  its  gates.  He  is 
the  "  king  of  terrors."  He  sweeps  through 
the  world  as  if  he  had  an  unrestricted  right, 
and  might  gather  all  mankind  into  his 
domain.  But  when  he  lays  hold  upon  the 
righteous,  he  is  met  by  one  stronger  than 
he,  and  his  victory  is  wrested  away  with  a 
note  of  triumph,  before  which  "  the  last 
enemy  quails  : "  "0  HtS  Iwill  be  thy  plague^ 

0  Vkr?  I  wiU  be  thy  destruction."  Of 
this  triumph  the  New  Testament  has  at  once 
its  echo  and  its  interpretation,  "  0  Oararocj 
where  is  thy  sting  1  0  ^Jjjc,  where  is  thy 
victory  1 " 

Having  found  HTD  thus  located  in  his  own 
realm  and  in  possession  and  control  of  its 
gates,  we  are  led  to  inquire  if  the  Hebrew 
Scnptures  contain  as  distinct  a  recognition 
of  the  domain  ;  and  if  the  representations  of 
it  can  be  cleared  of  ambiguity.  This  de- 
mands some  accoimt  of  the  name  VlKtt?. 

It  is  to  the  Hebrew  scholar  of  our  times 
as  clearly  the  name  of  an  identified  and  un- 
niistakcable  realm  as  is  Assyria  or  Egypt. 
It  is  most  unfoitunate  that  in  giving  us  our 
noble  English  Bible,  the  translators  did  not 
place  this  word  among  those  that  are  left  to 
declare  their  own  meaning  by  their  use.  In- 
stead of  this,  we  find  its  place  supplied  by 
the  word  "hell"  thirty-one  times,  by  the 
word  "  grave  "  thirty-one  times,  and  by  the 
word  "j;iY"  three,  times :  there  being  sixty- 
five  instances  of  its  use.  This  introduces  a 
confusion  that  is  both  needless  and  gratuitous, 
besides  essentially  weakening  the  testimony 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  a  future  state. 
V>*Q7  no  more  means  "the  grave"  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  than  does  hades  or  gehenna 
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in  the  New  Testament,  or  orcm,  or  infemus 
in  the  Latin  poets.  The  Hebrew  has  a  word 
"Op  used  sixty-seven  times,  and  TTPQp  used 
fourteen  times  to  denote  "  the  grave "  or 
" sepulcJire"  Ko  two  things  are  kept  more 
distinct  than  the  receptacle  for  the  body  and 
the  abode  for  the  soul. 

The  lexicons  exhibit  no  confusion  here. 
Vft^  is  the  underworld,  orcus,  hades,  the 
abode  of  the  rephaim,  and  nothing  else. 
The  Septuagint  renders  it  sixty-one  times  by 
4^TiCf  twice  by  Odyarotf  and  has  two  lacunas 
in  the  text  where  the  word  occurs ;  where, 
of  course,  we  obtain  no  testimony  in  either 
direction.  The  Vulgate  renders  it  forty-eight 
times  by  in/emus,  and  seventeen  times  by 
inferus  or  inferi  The  ancient  versions  are 
in  singular  harmony  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
They  know  no  other  sense  or  meanmg  for 
the  word.  The  idea  of  locality  is  prominent. 
£ut  this  is  in  such  harmony,  as  we  shall  see, 
with  our  necessary  moral  ideas,  that  we  may 
well  believe  that  its  origin  was  from  these. 
This  brings  us  to  the  conception  of 

bV«b  AS   THE   UNDERWORLD. 

That  the  Scriptures  agree  with  the  uniform 
habit  of  the  ancient  world  in  locating  Sheol 
in  a  vast  subterranean  space  comparable  to 
that  of  the  open  heavens  above,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  **  High  as  heaven,  what  canst 
thou  know  1  deeper  than  Sheol,  what  canst 
thou  do  ] "  (Job  xi.  8).  "  A  fire  is  kindled 
in  mine  anger  that  shall  bum  to  the  lowest 
Sheol "  (Deut.  xxxii.  22).  "  Though  they 
dig  into  Sheol,  thence  shall  My  hand  take 
them :  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven, 
thence  will  I  bring  them  do^vn"  (Amos 
ix.  2). 

The  same  Divine  wisdom  that  did  not 
contend  with  the  prevailing  notions  of  man- 
kind in  regard  to  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  left  undisturbed  the  universal  idea 
as  to  the  location  of  Sheol.  The  one  is 
phenomenal  —  the  suggestion  of  external 
nature  through  the  senses.  The  other, 
though  ideal,  is  not  the  less  the  suggestion 
of  our  inner  nature  and  its  inevitable  ex- 
pression. In  obedience  to  the  one,  even 
philosophers,  and  men  of  the  highest  in- 
telli^'ence,  will  continue,  as  long  as  time 
shall  last,  to  speak  of  the  sun  as  rising  and 
setting.  And  in  obedience  to  the  other, 
language  and  art  will  represent  hope  and 
faith  and  joy  in  God,  as  looking  upward; 


and  grief,  misery,  fear,  guilt,  shame,  and 
despair  as  looking  downward;  and  some- 
thing stronger  than  caprice  will  constrain 
human  thought  and  human  language  to  the 
old  forms;  and  mankind  will  continue  tu 
say  and  to  write  "  up  to  heaven,"  and  "down 
to  hell." 

Modem  astronomy  has  brought  an  end  U* 
the  belief  in  a  literal  underworld :  but  all 
"  the  frightful  spaces  of  the  universe "  ri 
main,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  locality  d 
Sheol  abates  nothing  from  its  terrors.    Ii 
rather  throws  us  back  into  the  mental  state 
indicated  by  the  most  obvious  etymology  of 
the  name ;  ^  a  condition  of  irrepressible,  erer 
starting,  but  never  answered  inquiry.    Its 
answer  lies  in  the  unfathomed  purpoas  snd 
infinite  resources  of  the  Almighty.     One  Ins 
but  to  read  what  the  best  Christian  wiitert 
of  our  age  have  written  on  this  subject  t> 
feel  that  the  question  which  was  too  hiud 
for  Job  (chap,  xxxviii.  17)  has  not  yet  be- 
come irrelevant.     Sheol  has  not  yet  yielded 
up  its  secrets,  its  gloom,  or  its  terrors;  '*the 
bottomless  pit ''  has  not  been  sounded ;  the 
light  of  human  knowledge  has  not  penetrated 
"  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever." 

Assuming  that  with  this  idea  of  locality, 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  make  Sheol  the  death- 
realm  of  the  wicked,  we  should  naturally  look 
for  some  figurative  uses  of  the  word,  and 
some  examples,  in  which  with  an  obvious 
recognition  of  its  primary  meaning  it  would 
yet  include  but  a  part  of  that  meaning.  Ac 
illustration  occurs  in  the  first  name  that  l< 
applied  to  God,  Elohim.  Its  most  famiLLii 
and  constant  use  is  as  the  name  of  the  onlr 

* 

living  and  true  God.  Yet  we  find  it  used  to 
denote  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  heathen 
and  applied  to  princes  who  receive  a  quaHfied 
worship  from  their  fellow-men. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  process  of  thought 
by  which  the  word  passed  to  these  inferior 
uses — dropping  out,  in  the  first  instance, 
everything  that  belongs  to  God,  except  the 
worship  rendered ;  and  in  the  second  instance 
dropping  out  even  from  the  worship  that 
which  is  properly  Divine. 

So  we  find  Sheol  used  commonly  with  the 
complete  and  most  inclusive  meaning  of  the 
underworld  to  which  the  wicked  are  consigned 
at  death  ;  secondly,  dropping  everything  but 
the  locality,  as  we  sometimes  speak  of  a 

1  See  note  of  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  p.  685  of  I«Qge'» 
<<  Commentary  on  Genesis." 
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country  witJiout  including  its  inhabitants; 
and  thirdly,  with  the  license  of  poetry,  drop- 
ping everything  that  is  properly  characteristic 
of  Sheol  except  its  darkness  and  silence  as 
contrasted  with  the  feverish  activity  and 
turmoil  of  the  present  life;  and  so  very 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  death  in  its  lowest 
or  physical  sense.  With  these  distinctions 
in  mind,  we  shall  find  the  subject  cleared  of 
many  of  its  difficulties,  and  the  way  opened 
to  an  easy  solution  of  the  rest 

Before  entering  upon  these,  let  us  look  at 
those  companion  words  of  Sheol  that  have 
been  already  mentioned.  We  have  found 
death  enthroned  in  his  own  realm,  and  in 
possession  and  control  of  its  gates.  It  would 
not  be  strange  if  we  should  find  his  kingdom 
in  a  sense  mapped  down,  and  some  one  or 
more  features  of  it  boldly  delineated.  Some- 
thing Hke  this  appears  in  the  discovery  of 
an  inner  province  of  the  death-realm ;  per- 
haps we  may  better  say  an  inner  dungeon ; 
for  it  has  its  doors  (Job  xxxviii.  17).  Its 
name 

occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  eighteen 
times.  As  it  is  always  translated,  it  is  com- 
monly passed  with  no  distinct  recognition. 
The  most  familiar  attribute  of  Sheol  is  dark- 
ness. Job  could  not  make  it  dark  enough. 
.He  called  it  "  a  land  of  darkness  as  darkness 
itself."  The  New  Testament  calls  it  "the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."  Yet  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  had  something  to  be 
added  to  this  to  make  the  idea  of  the  death- 
lealm  complete.  They  lead  us  to  look  within 
^pon  a  lower  deep ;  a  gorge  or  prison  of  such 
unearthly  terrors  that  it  seemed  to  be  under 
the  special  brooding  of  death.  *'  Have  the 
gates  of  death  been  opened  to  thee]  or  hast 
thou  seen  the  doors  of  Tzalmavdh  ?  " 

This  home  of  the  deepest  horrors  of  the 
death-realm  is  a  ready  resource  of  the  sacred 
"Writers  when  the  boldest  possible  imagery  is 
required  to  set  forth  a  condition  of  gloom 
and  misery  on  earth — ^very  much  as  when 
;y[e  are  led  to  speak  of  "  a  hell  upon  earth." 
fnus  when  Job  would  show  what  an  enemy 
the  daylight  is  to  the  house-breaker  and  the 
robber,  he  says,  "The  morning  is  to  them 
«ven  as  Tzalmaveth ;  if  one  discover  them, 
^^^^  are  in  the  terrors  of  Tzalmaveth:'  A 
hyperbole  that  leaves  us  no  possible  con- 
<^eption  of  a  bolder  figure  of  ppeech. 


The  twenty-third  psalm  gains  vastly  in 
intensity  if  we  recognize  the  presence  of  the 
same  imagery  thera  The  sacred  writer  had 
just  called  to  mind  the  goodness  of  the  Great 
Shepherd  in  restoring  his  soul.  Whether 
this  was  a  restoration  from  sickness^  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  near  to  death,  or  a 
spiritual  restoration  from  a  condition  in  which 
"  the  pains  of  Sheol  got  hold  on  him,"  it  was 
alike  natural  that  in  this  joyous  outburst  of 
faith  he  should  declare  himself  ready  to  trust 
the  Lord  in  greater  straits ;  even  the  greatest 
the  mind  can  conceive.  His  imagination 
runs  on  beyond  aU  that  is  dark  in  this  world, 
and  braves  the  terrors  of  the  most  fearful 
glen  of  Sheol.  **  Yea  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  Tzalmaveth,!  will  fear  no  evil ; 
for  Thou  art  with  me."  A  faith  like  that 
which  was  expressed  by  the  fervid  preacher 
who  declared  that  "  the  believing  soul  could 
stand  without  fear  over  the  dreadful  gulf  of 
hell  upon  a  single  promise." 

We  glance  at  another  name  which  has 
also  its  importance,  as  it  presents  the  death- 
realm  under  another  aspect.  It  is  recognized 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  declared  to  be 
the  name  of  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  'A/3a^^<oi'.  This 
name  in  the  Old  Testament  is  translated  de- 
struction. Derived  from  the  verb  *7^2^,  "  to 
lose  one's  self,  to  be  lost,  to  wander  about,  to 
perish,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  miserable,"  &c., 
it  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  equivalent  of 
Sheol,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  present 
that  world  specifically  as  the  abode  of  the 
lost.  We  find  it  in  such  expressions  as 
these :  "  Sheol  and  Avaddon  are  never  full " 
(Prov.  xxviL  20).  "Sheol  and  Avaddon 
are  before  the  Lord"  (Prov.  xv.  11). 
"Shall  Thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in 
Sheol;  or  Thy  faithfulness  in  Avaddon  1" 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11).  "Sheol  is  naked  before 
Him,  and  Avaddon  hath  no  covering  "  (Job 
xxvi  6).  "Death  and  Avaddon  say.  We 
have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears  " 
(Job  xxviii.  22). 

Of  this  word,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
while  it  has  many  applications  to  pits  and 
excavations  that  are  of  human  origin,  there 
are  also  unmistakeable  examples  of  its  use  in 
the  sense  of  Sheol  (e.  g,  Ps.  Ixxxviii  6,  and 
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Prov  xxviii.  17),  and  those  numeFOUs  in- 
stances in  -which,  the  expression  occurs, 
"  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit." 

This  word  is  repeatedly  used  in  connection 
with  \^*^^J  in  such  a  way  as  clearly  to  identify 
it  with  Sheol  (c.  g.  Ps.  Ixiii.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxxL 
14,  16,  18;  xxxii.  18,24). 

With  these  various  designations  of  the 
death-realm  hefore  us,  we  are  prepared  for 
some  glimpse  of  its  inhabitants.  But  these, 
too,  elude  the  common  reader  in  our  Euglish 
Bible.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  the  translators  was  to  find  an  English 
word  that  would  not  convey  a  heathen  idea. 
Why  not,  then,  give  us  rephaim  as  well  as 
cherubim  ]  A  glossary  would  have  sufficed 
to  render  the  one  intelligible  as  well  as  the 
other.  Indeed,  several  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  would  determine  for  us,  by 
their  obvious  sense,  what  the  meaning  must 
be :  e.  g,  "  Sheol  from  beneath  is  moved  at 
thy  coming ;  it  stirreth  up  the  rephaim  for 
thee ....  They  also  shidl  speak  and  say 
unto  thee,  '  art  thou  also  become  weak  as 
weT"  "Wilt  Thou  show  wonders  to  the 
dead?  Shall  the  rephaim  arise  and  praise 
Thee  ] "  "  Her  house  inclineth  unto  death ; 
and  her  paths  to  the  rephaim." .  "He  knoweth 
not  that  the  rephaim  are  there  and  her 
guests  are  in  the  depths  of  Sheol."  "The 
man  that  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of  under- 
standing shall  remain  in  the  congregation  of 
the  rephaim."  "The  rephaim  tremble  be- 
neath the  waters.  .  .  .  Sheol  is  naked,"  &c. 

These  examples  make  it  clear  that  Sheol  is 
to  be  understood  as  the  abode  of  the  rephaim; 
and  these  were  conceived  of  as  the  shades  or 
ghosts  of  mortals  who  once  lived  and  sinned 
on  earth. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  all 
these  representations,  that  while  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  have  gone  these  lengths  in  depict- 
ing the  gloom  of  the  death-i-ealm,  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  they 
have  wholly  abstained  from  those  grotesque 
and  puerile  fancies  that  sink  the  ancient 
mythologies  beneath  our  respect.  There  are 
no  details ;  there  is  nothing  for  the  painter  or 
the  sculptor.  There  are  only  the  darkness 
and  the  brooding  terrors  that  answer  to  what 
the  guilty  soul  finds  within. 

In  addition  to  the  representations  which 
have  thus  far  engaged  our  attention,  there 


are  other  and  varied  forms  of  language  that 
clearly  point  to  Sheol  without  introdadng 
that  or  any  of  the  equivalent  names :  e.  g. 
"  The  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish,"  t.  e, 
"  like  the  way  that  is  terminated  by  a  pre- 
cipice or  a  fatal  pit-fall,  it  shall  come  to  an 
end  in  SheoL"     "Men  of  the  wodd  that 
have  their  portion  in  this  life";  the  veiy 
thought  which  was  afterwards  expressed  bj 
our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  Dives ;  "  thou  in 
thy  life-time  receivedst  thy  good  things;** 
the  one  implying   and    the  other  diiectlj 
teaching  that  nothing  remained  for  such  bi^ 
Sheol.     "  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners," 
«.  e.  in  Sheol,  "nor  my  life  with  bloody 
men."      "Then  understood    I    their  end; 
surely  Thou  didst  set  them  on  slippery  pkes; 
Thou  castedst  them  down  to  destruction,'/.^, 
into  Sheol.     "  Let  them  bo  confounded  anl 
troubled  for  ever ;  yea,  let  them  be  pui  W 
shame  and  perish;"  clearly  the  doom  oC 
Sheol.     "When  the  wicked  spring  ss  tb& 
grass,  ...  it  is  that  they  shall  be  destroyed 
for  ever,"  i.  e,  in  Sheol.     "  When  a  wicked 
man  dieth  his  expectation  shall  perish ;  and 
the  hope  of  unjust  men  perisheth,"  L  e,  in 
their  coming  to  Sheol. 

We  come  next  to  contemplate  more  dis- 
tinctly the  proof  that, 

SHEOL  IS  KOT  THE  ABODE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  show  a  different  hereafter  for  the 
righteous  from  that  of  the  wicked.  It  re- 
mains to  show  that  tliis  includes  deliverance 
from  SheoL  This  is  implied  in  those  pair 
sages  that  present  Sheol  as  the  lot  of  the 
wicked,  e,  g,  "  Tlie  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  Sheol,  and  all  the  nations  that  foiget 
God"  (Ps.  ix.  17).  "Let  death  seize  ujwn 
them,  and  let  them  go  down  quick  into 
Sheol ;  for  wickedness  is  in  their  dwellings 
and  among  them"  (Ps.  Iv.  15).  "Her  feet 
go  down  to  death;  her  steps  take  hold  on 
Sheol "  (Prov.  v.  5).  "  Her  house  is  the  wav 
to  Sheol "  (Prov.  vii.  27). 

That  which  is  so  distinctly  implied  in 
these  Scriptures,  is  distinctly  declared  in 
others,  e.  g,  "  The  way  of  life  is  upward  to 
the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  Sbeol 
beneath  "  (Prov.  xv.  24).  "  Thou  shalt  beat 
him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul 
from  Sheol "  (Prov.  xxiii.  14).  "  Let  me  not 
be  ashamed,  0  Lord,  for  I  have  called  upon 
Thee ;  let  the  wicked  be  ashamed,  and  let 
liim  be  silent  in  Sheol'*  (Ps.  xxxi.  17). 
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More  striking  still  is  that  remarkable  pas- 
sage iu  the  forty-ninth  Psalm,  so  effectually 
obscured  in  oar  £nglish  translation. 

Speaking  of  those  who  are  so  absorbed  in 
their  worldly  honours  and  their  wealth  that 
their  inward  thought  is  that  'Hheir  houses 
shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their  dwelling 
places  to  all  generations/'  the  sacred  "writer 
declares^  '*  Like  a  flock  to  Sheol  shall  they 
gather;  death  shall  be  their  shepherd;  the 
righteous  shall  have  dominion  over  them  in 
the  morning,^  and  their  form  (visible  pre- 
sence) shall  Sheol  cause  to  vanish  from  the 
dwelliug  which  was  theirs.     But  Grod  will 
redeem  my  soul  from  the  hand  of  Sheol ;  for 
Ho  will  receive  me."     Here  is  Sheol  under 
the  shepherding  of  death  for  the  one,  and 
deliverance  from  Sheol  for  the  other.     Mark 
also  the  expression,  '^for  He  will  receive  me." 
Compare  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24, "  Thou  wilt  guide  me 
hy  Thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me 
to  glory."     Also  John  xiv.  3,  "  I  will  come 
again  and  receive  you  to  Myself ; "  X^i/^/iai, 
the  same  verb    by   whicli  the   Septuagint 
translates  X^p^  i^  the  above  two  quotations 
from  the  Psalms. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  that  im- 
portant passage  in  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  which 
was  quoted  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
"  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  My  soul  to  Sheol ; 
neither  wilt  Tliou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to 
see  conoiption.'* 

Dr.  Carl  Bemhard  ^f  oil,  the  annotator  on 
the  Psalms  in  Lauge's  series,  says  of  this 
text,  "  The  speaker  is  not  the  Messiah,  either 
as  a  pre-existing  person,  or  as  a  ligure  of 
speech;  still  less  a  merely  pious  poet  who 
expresses  obscure  hopes  in  poetical  hyperbole ; 
hut  he  is  David  as  a  prophet.  .  .  .  His 
expressions  have  an  entirely  personal  refer- 
ence ;  yet  not  in  the  fonn  of  an  application 
of  a  general  truth  to  the  Psalmist  himself  or 
others  like  him,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it 
directly  breaks  through  the  reference  to 
David,  and  must  have  called  forth  thoughts 
of  prophetical  illumination  and  Messianic 
meaning.  ....  There  is  here  in  subject 
and  in  form  more  than  '  the  flashing  up  of 
the  hope  of  immortality  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.' He  knows  that  he,  the  favoured 
friend  of  God^  will  even  in  death  go  to  God, 

^  Evideutly  the  morning  that  succeeds  the  night 
implied  in  verse  12,  ''man  oeing  in  honour  does  not 
loc^  ;"%.€.  through  the  entire  night.  The  right- 
eous is  master  of  the  situation  in  the  morning. 


and  will  attain  that  which  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  at  the  right  hand  of  the  only 
living  God." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  force  of  the 
preposition  ^  in  f)^'}^^;^  which  is  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  Septuagint  and  the  Nevr  Testa- 
ment and  by  all  scholars  of  our  day,  is  over- 
looked in  our  translation.  Gesenius  says, 
"  to,  toward,  unto,  Gr.  cic,  irpo'c."  Hengsten- 
berg,  after  Michaelis,  says,  ''  Slieol  is  here 
personified  and  represented  as  an  insatiable 
animal."  The  idea  of  "in  SJieoV  ia  not 
here.  Neither  is  it  in  Acts  u.  27,^  where 
the  passage  is  quoted  by  Peter  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint. There  is  nothing  to  show,  then, 
that  David  entered  into  Slieol ;  still  less  the 
Messiah.  "  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  Me  to 
the  rapacious  SJieol"  certainly  does  not  mean 
''  Thou  wilt  cast  Me  into  the  jaws  of  Slieol,*' 
whether  for  three  days  or  for  any  other 
period  of  time.  Interpreted  by  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  words  and  the  usage  of  the 
Psalms,  it  means,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  My 
soul  to  become  the  prey  of  Sheol,  but  wilt 
receive  Me  to  glory."  Sheol  was  no  fit 
place  for  David,  still  less  for  the  Son  of 
God.2 

^  iyKaToKuiru  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  ten 
times,  including  the  two  examples  in  question  from 
the  mouth  of  P«ter,  viz :  **  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me  r '  (Matt.  xxviL  46  ;  and  Mark  xv. 
34.)  " Pei-secuted,  but  not  forsaken"  (2  Cor.  iv. 
9).  *'Demas  hath  forsaken  me"  (2Tim.iv.  10). 
'*  At  my  fii-st  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all 
forsook  me"  (2  Tim.  iv.  16).  '*Not  forsaking 
the  assembling  of  yourselves  together"  (Heb.  x. 
25).  "I  will  never  leave  thee"  (Heb.  xiii.  5). 
"  Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed," 
i.e.  left  remaining.  Witii  the  exception  of  this  last 
example  the  meaning  is  uniformly  to  abandon  or 
desert.  No  example  of  leaving  in  a  place,  as  *'  in 
Sheol." 

*  Two  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  have 
been  regarded  as  having  a  bearing  on  this  point. 
The  most  prominent  is  that  locus  vexatissimus 
(1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20).  There  remains  only  Eph.  iv.  9  : 
*'  Now  that  He  ascended,  wliat  Ls  it  but  that  He  also 
descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth."  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  Winer,  Alford,  Elli- 
cott,  and  others  nave  admitted  that  the  genitive 
here  employed  may  be  the  genitive  of  apposition  ; 
making  **the  lower  parts  identical  with  the  earth." 
"  Ascending  "  implies  a  lower  as  well  as  a  higher,  a 
humUiation  as  well  as  an  exaltation  of  the  Son  of 
Qtod.  The  New  Testament  loses  no  opportimity  to 
bring  out  these  indirect  teachings  of  the  Old.  But  it 
must  not  escape  our  notice  that  we  have  here  only  the 
comparative  degree  '*  lower."  There  ai'e  no  dei>ths 
set  over  against  the  superlative  heights  of  the  suc- 
ceeding verse.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  the 
Septui^;int  employs  the  same  word  in  the  superlative 
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With  these  various  denials,  direct  and  in- 
direct, that  the  righteous  were  to  go  to  Sheol, 
in  mind,  let  us  approach  the  difl&culty  that 
presents  itself  in  the  case  of  certain  good 
men  who  spoke  of  themselves  as  going  to 
SheoL  In  the  case  of  Jacob  who  spoke  of 
himself  of  going  Sheol-ward  (H^INtt^),^  we 
may  recall  the  distinction  already  made,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  Sheol  is  occasionally 
used  in  a  sense  very  nearly  equivalent  to 
that  of  death.  In  the  original  sense,  as  we 
have  soen,  death,  unmitigated  by  the  covenant 
of  mercy,  was  the  passage  to  Sheol.  This 
entered  into  human  thought  as  the  law. 
Deliverance  from  Sheol  was  the  exception 
introduced  by  Divine  grace.  Hence  to  die, 
to  depart  out  of  life,  was  to  go  Sheol-ward  ; 
to  start  on  the  way  ;  to  travel  the  first  stage 
of  the  journey ;  leaving  the  next  undeclared. 
In  this  view  it  has  been  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  all  ages  to  arrest  the  thought  at  the 
bare  point  of  the  closing  up  of  the  present 
life ;  the  departure  out  of  this  world.  Jacob 
saw,  with  a  troubled  spirit  and  a  clouded 
hope,  the  journey  losing  itself  as  in  a  dream, 
but  not  ended.*  He  had  fallen  into  a  morbid 
state  ;  and  could  not  speak  of  his  own  pros- 
pects, as  he  did  years  afterward  when,  close 
upon  the  borders  of  heaven,  he  broke  out, "  I 
have  waited  for  Thy  salvation,  O  Loid."  We 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  attributing  to 
Divine  inspiration  that  which  was  the  inspi- 
ration of  an  unjustifiable  and  unhealthy  mood 
of  mind.  Th^  Divine  inspiration  is  in  the 
history ;  and  many  of  Jacob's  sayings,  like 
many  of  his  acts,  are  but  events  which  the 

degree  to  translate  Ps.  Ixiii.  9,  **ra  xarurara 
Trie  79C*"  There  is  a  descent  that  there  may  be 
an  ascent ;  but  the  one  is  only  to  the  earth  below  ; 
the  other  is  "  up  far  above  all  heavens.'' 

VSee  Rodiger's  Gesenius'  Heb,  Grammar ^  §  90,  !2; 
also  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis'  note,  Lange's  Geruy  p.  587. 

'  The  language  of  Hezekiiih  (Isa.  xxxviii.  10)  is 
to  the  same  effect.  "  I  said  in  the  cutting  off  of  my 
days,  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  Sheol ;  "—not  within 
&e  gates.  It  was  Sheolah  with  him,  too,  though 
differentiv  expressed.  A  journey  toward  Sheol 
with  a  faintly  glimmering  hope  of  deliverance. 
This  is  the  key  to  his  subsequent  exclamation : 
*' Sheol  cannot  praise  Thee;  death  cannot  cele- 
brate Thee ;  thev  that  go  down  to  the  pit  cannot 
hope  for  Thy  truth  ;  the  living,  the  living,  he  shall 
praise  Thee,  as  I  do  this  day.'^  A  certainty  is  better 
than  an  uncertainty.  His  faith  was  low,  and  he 
evidently  had  no  slight  fear  of  Sheol  before  his  eyes. 
While  he  could  keep  a  footing  with  the  living,  there 
was  the  privilege  of  praise  and  an  opportunity  to 
gain  a  surer  hope. 


inspired  history  narrates,  and  to  be  judged 
as  we  judge  other  sayings  and  acts.    The 
feeling  of  morbid  depression  that  drew  out 
this  form  of  language  from  the  patriarch,  and 
led  him  to  say,  ''  All  these  things  are  against 
me,"  is  illustrated  at  great   length  in  the 
speeches  of  Job.     Ho  said,  "  Grod  was  pursu- 
ing him  like  an  enemy  ;  He  had  spread  His 
net  for  him;  He  had  kindled  His   wrath 
against  him  ;  He  had  taken  him  by  the  neck 
and  shaken  him  to  pieces ;  He  had  broken 
him  Avith  breach  upon  breach ;  He  had  fenced 
up  his  way,  and  set  davkneiw  in  his  paths ; 
he  could  find  no .  access  to  God  to  plead  his 
cause  before  Him."    He  represented  his  case 
as  wholly  desperate.      What  else  should  ve 
expect  but  that  in  the  midst  of  these  dak 
effusions  he  would  say  that  Sheol  was  to  be 
his  home  1  We  have  examples  enough  of  the 
same  thing  now.     Good  men  fall  into  mooda 
of  melancholy  in  which  they  speak  of  their 
prospects  for  the  life  to  come  every  whit  as 
hopdessly  as  did  these  patriarchs  of  the  Old 
Testament.     Whatever  was  said  by  any  of 
them  in  their  despairing  moods  we  may  place 
in  the  balances  to  be  weighed  against  what 
was  said  by  themselves  or  others  imder  the 
inspiration  of  faith  and    hope  and  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.     When  the  Loiti  said  to  Satan, 
"  Behold  he  (Job)  is  in  thine  hand;  but  save 
his  life,"  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  ad- 
versary lost  any   part  of  his   opportunity. 
What  he  could  do  to  break  down  the  faith 
and  hope  of  his  victim  was  done.     Is  it  too 
much  to  suppose  that  dark  temptations  from 
the  evil  one,  not  so  successfully  resisted  as 
that  which  came  from  his  wife,  controlled 
many  of  his  utterances  1     Shall  we  set  that 
which  ^ay  have  been  the    inspiration   of 
Satan, — which  was  at  best  the  emanation  of 
a  morbid  tone  of  mind, — to  over-weigh  that 
which  was  evidently  the  inspiration  of  God? 
Is  Job  in  the  hands  of  the  adversary  as  safe 
an  interpreter  of  God's  truth  as  Asaph  in  the 
sanctuaiy  ?    Or  to  make  the  case  still  stronger 
take  the  latter,  as  he  himself  sketches  Uie 
two  contradictory  moods  in  his  own  experi- 
ence.    The  one  he  utterly  condemns,  as  Job 
did  at  last.      He  says  he  was  ''  foolish  and 
ignorant,  and  as  a  beast  before  God."    "  His 
feet  were  almost  gone ;  his  steps  had  well- 
nigh  slipped."     In  the  other  state  of  mind 
he  found  that  it  was  good  to  draw  nigh  to 
God,  and  put  his  trust  in  Him.     In  the  one 
he  complained  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
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and  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous.  He  went 
80  far  as  to  say  of  the  one,  '*  There  are  no 
bands  in  their  death/'  and  of  himself,  "Verily 
1  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain  and  washed 
my  hands  in  innocency."  A  step  further 
and  he  would  have  said,  "  We  go  to  a  common 
Sheol,"  or  with  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes, 
'*  That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men,  be- 
falleth  beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth 
them  ;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ; 
yea,  they  have  all  one  breath ;  so  that  a  man 
hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast ;  for  all 
is  vanity." 

But  before  he  came  to  this  he  '*  went  into 
the  sanctuaiy  of  Grod,  and  then  understood 
he  their  end."  He  saw  the  "  slippery  places, 
the  casting  down  into  destruction,  the  con- 
suming with  terrors."  And  then,  after  some 
deep  and  salutary  throes  of  penitence  and 
conviction,  his  faith  and  joy  in  God  blossomed 
again,  and  he  exclaimed,  **  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  Thee,  and  there  is  none  on  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  Thee ;  my  flesh  and  my 
heart  faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever."  It  is  in 
this  state  of  mind  that  he  says,  "  Thou  wilt 
guide  me  by  Thy  counsel,  and  afterward  re- 
ceive me  to  glory."  In  which  of  these  states 
of  mind  is  he  declaring  his  own  darkness ; 
and  in  which  the  truth  of  God,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  t 

THE   CA8B  OF  SAMUEL 

is  so  far  exceptional  as  perhaps  to  demand  a 
word.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
narrative  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  for- 
tunes of  SauL  He  had  fallen  out  of  com- 
munication with  God,  and  could  obtain  no 
answer  to  his  appeals  when  ruin  was  staring 
him  in  the  face.  In  his  despair  he  lets  him- 
self down  into  the  odious  and  forbidden 
realm  of  necromancy  and  witchcraft.  He 
must  now  think  the  thoughts  and  speak  the 
dialect  of  the  abominable  atmosphere  he  has 
entered.  As  we  should  expect,  the  vision 
accommodates  itself  to  the  state  of  mind  it 
is  to  encounter.  The  necromancers  of  his 
day  did  not  propose  to  call  spirits  down 
from  heaven.  It  is  not  certain  that  Saul 
had  Samuel  in  mind,  when  he  first  opened 
his  case  to  the  woman.  He  is  led  on  step 
by  step.  The  vision,  or  actual  presence  of 
Samuel,  if  any  insist  that  it  was  such,  and 
the  words  that  are  uttered,  show  a  designed 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  new  and 


aggravated  guilt  unto  which  the  king  has 
ventured.  He  was  to  eat  the  fruit  of  his 
own  doings,  and  drink  the  bitter  cup  to  the 
dregs.  It  is  proposed  to  call  Samuel  up 
from  the  earth ;  and  Samuel  appears  to  come 
up  from  the  earth ;  and  he  reproves  Saul  for 
disquieting  and  calling  him  up.  If  he  wants 
witchcraft,  he  shall  have  witchcraft  to  the 
full ;  and  more  than  he  asks.  But  does  not 
this  show  the  existence  of  a  popular  impres- 
sion at  that  time,  that  the  underworld  was 
the  abode  of  good  men  like  Samuel,  as  well 
as  of  the  wicked )  I^ot  quite :  it  shows 
what  representations  prevailed  among  necro- 
mancers and  those  who  consulted  them.  A 
very  poor  authority  on  so  grave  a  question  ! 
Everything  seems  to  have  been  so  ordered  as 
to  awaken  no  new  and  startling  apprehensions 
in  the  mind  of  Saul  to  drive  him  from  his 
course,  and  to  create  no  diverting  issue. 
Everything  must  contribute  to  bring  the 
sentence  of  doom  down  upon  the  heart  of 
the  king  hard  and  heavy  and  unrelieved. 
As  an  instance  of  the  remarkable  latitude 
that  was  given  to  visions  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment times,  we  may  refer  to  that  of  Micaiah 
recorded  in  I  Kings  xxii.  19 — 22.  If  the 
theory  of  a  vision  appearing  both  to  the 
woman  and  to  Saul  be  discarded,  it  will  still 
be  impossible  to  admit  that  there  was  any 
efficacy  in  the  incantations  of  the  woman  in 
this  case. 

If  Samuel  actually  came  to  the  interview^ 
it  could  have  been  no  other  than  God  who 
sent  him,  and  who  supplied  to  him  the  oracle 
which  he  delivered,  and  ordered  all  the  strik- 
ing adaptations  of  manner  and  speech  and 
appearance.  There  is  nothing  here,  on  either 
theory,  to  prove  that  Samuel  was  in  fiEu^t  an 
inhabitant  of  Sheol. 

THE  NOTIONS  OF  THE  JEWS   IN   THE  TIME  OF 

CHRIST. 

The  ideas  that  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Christ  are  of  no  importance 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject^  except  so 
far  as  He  or  His  apostles  may  be  supposed 
to  have  sanctioned  them. 

Three  centuries  of  Greek  domination  in 
the  world  of  letters  and  of  thought  had  not 
been  without  their  fruit.  ITot  to  insist  on 
the  spuriousness  of  Josephus'  celebrated  dis- 
course on  Hades,  in  whole  or  in  part, — ad- 
mitting that  he  correctly  represents  the  Jews 
of  his  time  in  his  idea  of  a  divided  Hades, 
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an  idea  which  we  find  elsewhere  in  his  writ- 
ings,— it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
see  how  they  should  have  come  in  possession 
of  the  idea,  without  inferring  that  they  found 
it  in  their  Scriptures. 

"We  have  their  Scriptures,  and  do  not  find 
it  there.  No  more  can  we  find  any  suppoi-t 
for  the  notion  in  the  Kew  Testament.  "We 
are  familiar  with  it  as  a  pagan  idea,  and 
know  how  it  was  floating  about  them  in  the 
atmosphere  of  thought  for  hundreds  of  years ; 
and  must  have  been  strongly  suggested  by 
the  very  word  which  the  Septuagint  writers 
employed  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Sheol. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  it  should 
have  its  influence  in  tlieir  interpretation  of 
their  Scriptures.  "We  are  in  a  condition  to 
let  the  pagan  notions  pass  for  what  they  are 
worth,  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  tiiem- 
selves. 

We  find  ourselves  thus  happily  relieved 
from  all  necessity  of  maintaining  the  dogma 
of  a  divided  Sheol  as  a  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Old  Testament.  "We  find  no  trace  there 
of  a  limhus  patrum^  or  a  linibus  infantum. 
We  find  no  affirmation  of  the  thesis  that  our 
Lord  ''descended  into  helL*'  We  do  not 
find  Sheol  so  enlarging  herself  as  to  take  in 
the  third  heaven,  where  Paul  found  the 
paradise  into  which  he  was  "  caught  up  j " 
and  we  are  able  to  vindicate  our  Lord's 
declaration  to  the  crucified  thief,  "  This  day 


shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  paradisey''  without 
supposing  that  Sheol  contained  a  paradise, 
or  was  equivalent  to  "  the  world  of  departed 
spirits  without  discrimination  of  character." 
We  are  held  to  the  declaration  of  Augustine 
that  Sheol  is  never  used  in  a  good  sense. 
We  find  as  sharp  a  discrimination  at  its 
gates  as  that  which  is  given  us  in  the  Divine 
oracles  between  the  characters  of  men. 

The  Old  Testament  is  found   to  be  in 
entire  accord  with  the  Kew  in  this  matter. 
As  we  are  able  to  discover  nothing  in  the 
quality  or  relations  of  the  pre-Messianic  ages 
that  implied  a  different  administration  of  the 
destinies  of  the  departed  from  that  which  is 
made  known  under  the  gospel,  so  we  are  able 
to  find  no  difference  in  fact.   Appeals  dim 
from  the  motives  of  the  eternal  world,  the 
same  in  kind  as  now,  were  addressed  to  man- 
kind ;  and  ''  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  the 
beginning  of  wisdom"  in  the  same  sense, 
and  with  the  same  vast  reach  of  meaning,  as 
when  the  Great  Teacher  said,  ^'Fear  sot 
them  that  kill  the  body  and  after  that  bare 
no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  fear  Him 
that  after  He  hath  killed  hath  power  to  cast 
into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  Him." 
Death  means  no  more  now,  and  thought 
travels  no  further  into  the  unknown  depths 
than  when  Balaam  said,  '^  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his." — New  Englander. 


1.  The  revelation  of  God  is  the  ground  upon 
which  all  our  knowledge  of  God  rests.  2.  The 
name  of  God  is  not  the  nature  of  God,  but 
designates  objectively  the  entire  revelation,  and 
subjectively  the  whole  of  religion.  3.  The 
nature  of  God  is  designated  by  the  fundamental 
distinctions :  The  Lord,  Love,  Spirit.  4.  The 
name  of  God,  proceeding  from  the  universal  to 
the  particular,  passes  through  the  names  EIo- 
him,  Eloha,  El  Eljon,  El  Schadai,  Elohim 
Zebaoth,  to  the  name  Father  in  heaven ;  and 
proceeding  from  the  theocratic  to  the  universal, 
it  pauses  from  the  names  Jehovah,  Adonai, 
Jehovah  Zebaoth,  to  the  name  God  and  Father 
of  our  liord  Jesus  Christ.  5.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures recognize  and  distinguish  definite  funda- 
mental forms  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  which  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
proofs  of  the  Divine  existence.  The  general 
relation  of  God  to  the  world  may  be  divided  into 
creation  and  providence.  Tlie  creation  ma}'  be 
viewed  as  the  original  creation  and  as  the  new 
formation  of  that  which  was  originally  created. 


Providence  may  be  regarded  as  the  supporting, 
ruling,  co-working;  and  the  co-working  as 
judgment,  redemption,  and  glorification.  6. 
With  the  unfolding  of  providence,  the  definition 
of  the  Divine  Being  according  to  His  attributes 
comes  clearly  into  view,  in  which,  however,  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  essential 
and  merely  nominal  marks  or  designations.  In 
every  period  there  prevails  a  pecuUar  definition, 
determined  according  to  the  Divine  attributes. 
In  the  primitive  period  God  is  designated  as  the 
exalted  one  (El  Eljon).  In  the  period  of  the 
promise  as  the  Almighty  (El  Schadai).  Li  that 
of  the  law  as  the  Holy  One.  In  the  transition 
to  the  prophetic  as  the  righteous,  wise,  good. 
In  the  period  of  the  prophets  as  the  most  glori- 
ous, the  Majesty.  In  the  national  period  as  the 
condescending ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  aa 
the  gracious  and  merciful.  7.  The  distinctions 
in  the  Divine  nature  or  essence  pass  through 
different  stages:  God  and  His  Angel;  The 
Angel  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xvi.  7  ff.);  of  His 
countenance  (Ex.  xxxiii.  14  ff.) ;  of  the  Cove- 
nant (Mai.) ;  God  and  His  own  Son;  God  and 
His  threefold  name. — Langc 
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By  Joel  Jones,  LJmD. 
(Continued  frmn  i^ge  297.) 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  power  of  faith.— The  call  of  Matthew.— The 
harrest  field. — Powers  conferred  on  the  Apostles. 
— Sending  forth  the  Twelve. — Necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing  hetween  the  person,  offices,  or  author- 
ity of  Jesus. — Fu-st  conspiracy  a^nst  the  life  of 
Jesus. — Chief  intent  of  John's  mquiiy  of  Jesus 
hy  his  disciples,  *'Art  thou  He  that  should 
come? "  &c. — Contrast  between  sins  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  sins  against  the  Son  of  Man. — 
A  propnetic  allegory  especially  applicable  to  the 
Jews,  shadowing  forth  their  future  character  and 
moral  condition.— l)ivision  of  parables  into  pubUc 
and  private  instruction. — Impoiiance  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  our  Lord's  public  functions  as  a 
minister  of  the  circumcision,  and  His  private 
functions  as  a  teacher  of  oisciples.  —  Christ's 
private  instructions  to  His  disciples  contain  the 
genu  of  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Epistles. — 
An  allegorical  representation  of  the  state  of  the 
world  between  the  first  and  second  advent  of  the 
Son  of  Man. — A  similitude  of  the  teachere  the 
Lord  designed  to  raise  up  and  instruct  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Matthew  ix.  2.  "And,  behold,  they  brought 
to  Him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  lying  on  a 
bed  :  and  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith,  saith  unto 
the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ; 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 

We  have  here  another  example  of  the 
power  of  faith.  The  sins  of  the  sick  man 
were  forgiven  on  account  of  the  faith  of  the 
sympathizing  friends  who  brought  him.  It 
was  not  hU  faith,  but  theirs^  which  is 
alleged  as  the  ground  of  the  miracle.  The 
forgiveness  of  his  sins  involved,  as  we  may 
infer,  the  cure  of  his  infirmity.  Whether 
the  cure  was  efi'ected  simultaneously  with, 
the  uttering  of  these  words,  is  not  expressly 
aifirmed.  We  suppose  so :  yet  the  evidence 
of  it  was  not  immediately  apparent,  and  this 
gave  occasion  (verso  3)  "to  certain  of  the 
Scribes"  who  were  present  to  say  *' within 
themselves.  This  man  blasphemeth."  "  Who 
can  forgive  sins  but  God  onlyl"  (Mark  ii. 
7;  Lukev.  21;  viL  49.) 


Heinous  as  the  offence  of  blasphemy  was, 
by  the  Jewish  law,  and  in  their  own  appre- 
hension, the  sublimity  of  onr  Lord's  character 
and  deportment  repressed  the  audible  utter- 
ance of  the  accusation ;  and  this  gave  occasion 
for  the  exhibition  of  another  superhuman 
attribute,  which  our  Lord  always  exercised 
and  often  manifested  to  others  (John  ii.  24, 
26;  vi.  64;  xvi.  30;  Mark  ii.  8;  Acts  i. 
24 ;  Eev.  ii.  23 ;  see  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 ;  1 
Chron.  xxviii.  9). 

Matt.  ix.  4.  "  And  Jesus  knowing  their 
thoughts  said :  Wherefore  think  ye  evil 
(of  Me)  in  your  hearts  1  For  is  it  easier  to 
say,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say. 
Arise  and  walk  ? " 

By  this  question,  the  Saviour  assumed, 
that  to  Him  it  was  indifferent  what  words 
He  used,  or  whether  He  used  any.  They 
were  not  the  means  by  which  He  accom- 
plished His  purposes,  but  only  the  external 
evidence  of  them.  Hence,  He  added  (verse 
6)  :  "  But,  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  power  (c^tcVai  irrX  tjjq  yfjc  iLfiapriaCf 
Mark  ii.  10)  to  forgive  sms  on  earth,"  I  said 
these  words — that  is.  He  used  them  for  their 
sakes  merely ;  that  they  might  know  what 
He  intended  to  prove  by  the  miracle,  vamaly^ 
His  power  and  authority  as  Son  of  Man  to 
forgive  the  sins  of  men. 

The  prerogative,  which  the  Saviour  here 
claims  as  the  Son  of  Man,  rightly  considered, 
involves  the  absolute  government  of  men  in 
all  their  relations.  Sins  are  offences  against 
the  law  of  God,  which  is  paramount  to  all 
other  laws,  and  the  remission  of  sins  includes 
the  remission  of  all  the  penalties  due  to 
them.  (See  Gen.  ii.  17 ;  John  xi.  26  ;  Matt. 
xi.  28.)  On  another  occasion  (Matt.  xiL 
8)  He  claimed  authority  over  the  Sabbath 
day,  the  earliest  and  the  most  sacred  of  tho 
Divine  ordinances.  But  what  is  particularly 
to  be  noticed,  He  annexes  these  prerogatives 
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to  His  human,  not  to  His  Divine,  nature ; 
a  distinction  which,  if  observed,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently considered.  In  His  Divine  nature 
as  the  Eternal  Word  He  is  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  all  worlds,  but  as  Son  of  Man 
He  is  the  absolute  Lord  and  proprietor  of 
this  world ;  and  in  this  character  He  claims 
the  allegiance  of  the  human  race,  of  angels 
good  and  bad  (Heb.  i.  6).  The  world  to 
come,  or  the  earth  in  all  its  futurity,  physical 
nature,  irrational  creatures,  in  shorty  the 
world  and  all  its  apparatus  of  powers,  of 
national  and  irrational,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, corporeal  and  incorporeal,  material  and 
spiritual  natures,  and  whatever  else  there 
may  be  of  things  terrestrial — all  are  made 
subject  to  him  as  the  Son  of  Man  ^  by  the 
Father,  with  whom,  in  His  Divine  nature,  He 
is  one  (Matt.  xi.  27 ;  Ps.  viii.  6). 

In  perfect  harmony  with  (or  rather,  per- 
haps, we  should  say,  as  a  future  demonstra- 
tion of)  these  attributes.  He  declared,  that  as 
Son  of  Man  He  would  come  in  His  kingdom, 
in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  His  angels, 
and  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and 
gather  all  nations  before  Him,  and  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  works  (Matt, 
xiii.  41 ;  xvi.  27  ;  xix.  28.  See  also  Matt. 
xxiv.  27 ;  Mark  xiii.  26 ;  Luke  xxi.  27 ; 
John  i  51 ;  Matt.  xvi.  27).  And,  as  if  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  mistake,  or  appre- 
hension. He  declared,  that  these  majestic 
powers  of  judgment  and  government  were 
committed  to  Him  by  the  Father  because  He 
is  the  Son  of  Man  (John  v.  27) — that  is,  the 
Adam  of  the  Covenant,  by  force  whereof 
these  powers  were  vested  in  Him  (Ps.  viii.  6 
— 9  ;  Gen.  i  26,  from  the  beginning). 

^  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  power 
possessed  and  the  full  exercise  of  it  The  power 
our  Lord  possessed  as  Sou  of  Man  He  did  not  exer- 
cise, except  occasionally  and  in  small  measures,  in 
proof  or  demonRtration  of  His  attributes,  while  in 
llis  state  of  humiliation  ;  although  He  frequentiy 
asserted  His  possession  of  it.  In  pursuance  of  the 
Divine  plan.  He  had  so  far  divest^  Himself  of  it, 
in  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  possessions, 
that  He  had  not  where  to  lav  His  head  (Matt  viiL 
20 ;  see  John  xix.  :)6).    After  His  ascension  and 

fiorification,  He  began  to  put  forth  His  power,  and 
le  will  contLQue  to  exerdse  it,  until  all  tilings  shall 
be  restored  and  brought  into  subjection  to  Him, 
while  He  Himself  is  subiect  only  to  God  (Heb.  iL 
8 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24—27).  The  purchase  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  whose  enernes  He  will  subdue  all  things 
to  Himself  was  made  oy  the  offering  of  His  body,  as 
Son  of  Man  (Matt  xx.  28 ;  Mark  x.  45 ;  see  1 
Tim.  iL  6). 


It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  title  or 
designation  of  our  blessed  Lord  was  assumed 
chiefly,  if  not  merely,  to  set  forth  the  reality 
of  His  human  nature  and  its  identity  with 
the  nature  of  other  men  (Heb.  iL  14 ;  iv. 
15),  and  there  can  be  no  aoubt  it  does  un- 
equivocally teach  us  that  truth.  Indeed,  He 
identifies  Himself  with  our  manhood  in  His 
reply  to  the  first  temptation  of  the  tempter 
(Matt.  iv.  4) :  "  It  is  written,  man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.'* 
There  would  be  no  appositeness  in  this 
reply,  had  He  not  been  truly  a  man  made 
under  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  4),  and  bound  by  its 
requirements.  But  in  assuming  it,  our  Lord 
had  especial  reference  (as  has  been  suggested, 
see  note  on  Matt  viii.  23,  27)  to  the  eighth 
Psalm,  where  "the  manner  of  the  man," 
especially  the  exalted  and  holy  nature  of  His 
humanity,  and  the  Divine  attributes  of 
power  and  government  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested, are  briefly  portrayed.  What  David's 
conceptions  were  of  the  man  he  had  there 
described  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  may  be  conjectured  from  his  address 
to  God,  after  he  had  heard  the  message 
delivered  to  him  by  Nathan  (see  2  Sam.  viL 
18—29;  1  Chron.  xviL  16—27),  and  it  is 
apposite  in  this  place  briefly  to  consider 
them. 

Dr.  Kennicott  remarks  of  this  address, 
that  it  is  "just  such  as  one  might  naturally 
expect  from  a  person,  overwhelmed  with  the 
greatness  of  the  promised  blessing;  it  is 
abrupt,  full  of  wonder,  and  fraught  with 
repetitions.**  The  words  in  2  Sam.  vii.  19, 
rendered,  "And  is  this  the  manner  of  the 
Man,  0  Lord  God,"  are  not,  according  to  the 
same  learned  author,  sufficiently,  or  even 
accurately,  translated.  Their  meaning,  as  he 
expresses  it,  is :  "  And  this  is  (or  must  be) 
the  law  of  the  man  or  of  the  Adam ;  *' — ^that 
is,  this  promise  must  relate  to  the  law  or  the 
ordinance  made  by  God  to  Adam  concerning 
the  seed  of  the  woman — the  Man  or  the 
Second  Adam,  as  the  lifessiah  is  expressly 
called  by  St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45—47. 
(See  Rom.  v.  14.) 

Bishop  Horsley  adopts  the  leading  idea  of 
Dr.  Kennicott,  but  departs  a  little  from  his 
translation.  He  renders  the  passage  thus: 
"  And  this  is  the  arrangement  about  the 
Man,  0  Lord  Jehovah!"  The  words,  he 
says,  are  exactly  parallel  with  I  Chron.  xviL 
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17,  which  he  translates  thus:  "And  Thou 
hast  regarded  me  in  the  arrangement  about 
the  Man  that  is  to  be  from  above,  0  Lord 
Jehovah/' — that  is,  in  forming  the  scheme 
of  incarnation,  regard  was  had  to  the  honour 
of  David  and  his  family  as  a  secondaiy 
object,  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  plan  that 
the  Messiah  should  be  bom  in  his  family. 
(See  Barrett's  "  Synopsis  of  Criticisms,"  vol. 
iL,  part  ii,  pp.  545,  546.) 

If  we  carefully  consider  and  compare  this 
address  of  David  with  the  Psalm,  which  it 
is  probable  he  had  previously  composed,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
the  world  and  such  a  race  as  mankind  are, 
by  such  an  expedient  as  the  incarnation,  was 
a  matter  of  inexpressible  wonder  to  him ;  ^ 
but  his  wonder  passes  into  amazement  when 
he  is  informed  that  this  Son  of  Man,  the 
Second  Adam,  the  heir  and  the  Lord  of  the 
world,  should  condescend  to  become  the  heir 
of  his  throne. 

If  John  the  Baptist  had  equally  just  con- 

'  Anticipating  the  restitutiou  of  all  things  under 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  in  prophetic  vision  seeing  it 
accomplished,  the  Psalmist  exclaims  with  holy 
admiration  and  awe,  ''0  Jehovah  (Adonenu)  our 
Lord,  0  how  exceUent  (great,  ilhistrious,)  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  earth ! '^  Reverting  then  to  its 
fallen  and  disordered  condition,  he  summarily  sets 
forth  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  by  whicfi  this 
great  change  was  wrought :  and  Satan  and  his 
hosts,  the  mighty  enemies,  which  had  so  lon^  held 
it  in  subjection,  overcome  and  expelled  (stilled). 
This  wonderful  work  was  accomplisned  by  strength 
constructed  and  raised  up  out  of  the  weakness  of 
halves  and  sucklings.  The  next  thought  that 
strikes  him,  is  the  wonderful  condescension  of  God, 
whose  power  is  so  mighty,  whose  wisdom  so  incom- 
prehensible, whose  works  are  so  vast : — ^that  He 
should  be  mindful  and  care  for,  poor,  miserable, 
mortal  man,  and  especially  that  He  should  visit 
such  creatures  in  the  way  of  an  alliance  with  them 
in  their  nature,  and  for  ever  so  little  a  time,  submit 
to  be  lower  (in  that  natiue)  than  His  angels,  and 
not  only  to  suffer  want,  but  to  liave  His  wants 
puppliea  by  His  own  creatures  (Matt.  iv.  11  ; 
Luke  xxii.  43).  The  condescension  is  so  great  that 
he  1ms  no  words  to  express  his  conception  of  it.  He 
therefore  passes  immediately  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  (Ben  Adam)  Son  of  Man,  thus  taken  into  union 
with  the  Divine  nature,  and  exultingly  adds : 
"  Thou  hast  crowned  Him  with  glory  and  honour 
(the  honour  of  the  Father) ;  Thou  hast  invested 
Him  with  (absolute)  dominion  over  these  (terrestrial) 
works  of  Thy  hands;  Thou  hast  put  idl  things 
(pertaining  to  the  earth ;  all  its  natures,  powers, 
and  creatures  in  absolute  subjection  to  Him)  under 
Bis  feet,"  &c.  The  Psalmist  can  say  no  more  :  and, 
for  want  of  other  words,  ends  this  inspired  effusion 
as  he  b^an  it:  *'0  Jehovah,  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth  ! " 


ceptions  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of 
Man  (and  who  can  doubt  iti  John  i.  15), 
no  wonder  that  he  recoiled  from  the  service 
of  baptizing  Him  with  water  (Matt  iiL  14) ; 
but  the  tempter  surely  had  not,  or  he  could 
not  have  thought  of  alluring  Him  by  the  gift 
of  what  was  already  His  own  (Matt.  xvi. 
13). 

Matt.  ix.  9.  '^  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth 
from  thence.  He  saw  a  man  named  Matthew 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  He  saith 
unto  him :  Follow  me.  And  he  arose  and 
followed  Him." 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  the 
call  of  the  Saviour  was  always  effective. 
We  have  no  instance  in  which  the  .least 
delay  or  hesitation  was  manifested.  Like 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  diseases  and  un- 
clean spirits,  they  yielded  instantly  to  the 
power  of  His  word,  thus  recognizing  in  the 
most  impressive  manner  His  authority  to 
command  them.  Matthew,  otherwise  called 
Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus  (Mark  ii.  14 ;  Luke 
V.  27),  was,  at  the  moment  of  his  call^ 
actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
public  duties.  Luke  adds,  "he  left  aU." 
Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  were 
called  under  similar  circumstances  (Matt.  iv. 
18 — 22  ;  see  John  i.  35 — 51).  "We  have  no 
particular  account  of  the  calling  of  Thomas, 
of  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  of  Lebbeus, 
sumamed  Thaddeus,  of  Simon  the  Canaanite 
(ZriXutTijcy  Luke  vi.'  15 ;  Acts  i.  13,  the 
zealous  or  the  zealot),  nor  of  Judas  Iscariot ; 
yet  as  they  were  the  appointed  instruments 
of  the  Saviour's  work,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  did  not  yield  instantly 
and  implicitly  to  the  power  of  His  word. 
(See  Matt.  xix.  27.) 

Matthew,  it  is  probable,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles  who  was  called  from  a 
thriving  worldly  condition.  His  employ- 
ment was  lucrative,  and  honourable  among 
the  Eomans,  but  highly  disreputable  among 
the  Jews  (Luke  v.  29,  30).  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  himself  is  characterized  by 
great  modesty  and  even  humility;  an  evi- 
dence that  neither  his  employment  or  worldly 
wealth  had  corrupted  his  heart.  (See  Luke 
xix.  1— lOj  iii.  12,13.) 

Matt.  ix.  18 — 31.  The  miracles  recorded 
in  these  verses  are  further  examples  of  the 
power  of  faith  (see  note  on  Matt.  viii.  2,  3) ; 
and  with  that  view  of  them,  it  is  suggested, 
they  were  introduced  by  the  Evangelist  in 
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this  place.  I1ie  Saviour  had  before  this 
time  restored  to  life  the  Avidow*s  son  at  Noin 
(Lukevii.  11 — 13) ;  but  that  miracle,  though 
a  wonderful  proof  of  the  Saviour's  power 
and  compassion,  was  not  an  illustration  of 
the  power  of  faith.  The  Evangelists,  in 
composing  their  Gospels,  selected  from  the 
abundant  materials  thev  had  at  hand  such 
as  were  best  suited  to  some  particular  point 
or  purpose  they  had  in  view.  Thus  John 
records  the  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from 
the  dead  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  among 
other  things,  the  reason  why  the  rulers  of 
the  nation  precipitated  their  measures  for 
the  destruction  of  Jesus  (John  xi.  4G — 51). 
Luke's  object  in  recording  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Kain,  was  to  illustrate  the 
great  compassion  of  our  Lord  as  well  as  His 
power ;  while  Matthew,  in  the  passage  under 
consideration,  further  illustrates  and  enforces, 
by  various  instances,  the  power  of  faith. 
(See  Luke  viii.  60 ;  Mark  v.  36.) 

The  miracles  mentioned  in  these  verses 
suggest  many  instructive  thoughts,  and  wo 
may  return  to  them  hereafter.  They  have 
been  thus  briefly  alluded  to  in  this  place  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  reader 
the  plan,  in  one  particular,  upon  which  this 
Gospel  was  composed,  and  vindicating  it 
from  the  suspicion  that  its  contents  have 
been  disarranged. 

Matt.  ix.  35.  "And  Jesus  went  about 
all  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  their 
synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and 
every  disease  among  the  people.*' 

This  tour,  which  must  have  occupied  a 
considerable  time,  in  which  many  discourses 
must  have  been  delivered,  and  a  great  many 
miracles  performed,  is  described  in  the  most 
general  terms.  A  particular  nan\itive  of  it, 
we  may  easily  believe,  would  have  filled 
more  pages  than  the  whole  Gosi)el  as  we 
have  it.  The  bi-evity  is  characteristic,  and 
proves  that  this  Gospel  was  not  intended  as 
a  biography  of  our  Lord,  or  as  a  journal  or 
connected  record  of  His  public  ministry,  but 
lather  ns  excerpts  or  selections  from  large 
materials.  (See  note  on  John  xx.  19.)  The 
Evangelist's  motive  for  alluding  to  this  tour 
is  suggested  by  the  next  verse. 

Mait.  IX.  36.  "But  when  He  saw  the 
multitudes,  lie  was  moved  with  compassion 
on  them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  scat- 
tered abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd." 


The  Lord  was  attended  on  this  tour  by 
His  disciples.  It  disclosed  to  them  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  although  they  were  not 
sensible  of  their  extreme  destitution.  He 
called  their  attention  to  it,  as  a  subject  in 
which  they  ought  to  feel  a  deep  concern,  and 
employ  the  means  best  suited  to  remove  it. 

Matt.  ix.  37,  38.  "  Then  saith  He  unto 
His  disciples,  The  harvest,"  as  you  see,  "tnily 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  few:  pray 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that 
He  will  (would)  send  labourers  into  His 
harvest." 

A  congeries  of  sublime  ideas,  if  interpreted, 
as  the  verse  should  be,  according  to  the 
parable  of  tlie  tares  of  the  field  (Matt.  ziu. 
24,  38,  39,  41).    The  harvest-field  is  the 
world;  the  harvest  the  countless  myiiadsof 
the  human  race  ;  the  time  of  the  harveslis 
the  end  of  tlie  world,  and  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  is  the  Son  of  Man.     The  idea  con- 
tained in  the  word  (Bcpi^fco'c)  harvedy  in- 
cludes the  whole  work  of  preparation  for  it 
— all  the  means  which  enter  into  the  Divine 
plan   for  producing  the  grand   result — the 
sowing  of  the  seed,  the  culture  of  the  plimts, 
and  finally  the  gathering  of  the  products. 
The  Saviour,  on  a  later  occasion  (John  t^ 
24),  represented  even  His  own  body  under 
the  emblem  of  a  corn  of  wheat,  which  mnst 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  quickened  into  fructifying  life. 

Portions  of  this  vast  field  were  to  be 
occupied  in  succession  by  successive  labourere. 
The  firat  portion  in  order,  was  that  upon 
which  the  Saviour  Himself  had  entered.  It 
was  a  little  angle  in  the  vast  demesnes  of 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  The  multitudes, 
among  whom  He  moved,  which  excited  His 
compassion,  were  comparatively  but  a  hand- 
ful. On  an  earlier  occasion  He  applied  a 
similar  remark  to  the  Samaritans  (John  iv. 
35),  showing,  that  His  views  embraced  other 
interests  than  those  of  IsraeL  (See  John  x. 
16.) 

We  understand  these  words,  then,  in  the 
large  sense  in  which  the  Saviour  interpreted 
the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field  (Matt, 
xiii.  37 — 43).  They  embrace  all  nations, 
and  all  times,  till  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  shall  come.  But  what  we 
desire  particularly  to  notice,  is  the  majesty  of 
the  character  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
Ho  is  the  Lord  of  the  field,  and  the  field  is 
the  world.     He  is  the  absolute  proprietor  of 
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whateyer  may  be  gathered  from  it.  He  calls 
it  His  harvest.  He  superintends  the  whole 
work,  and  sends  forth  whom  He  will  to 
perform  it 

The  word  (k/SdXi^)  translated  send  forth 
implies  a  compelling  force.     The  same  word 
is  translated,  in  Mark  i.  12,  driveth.     The 
connection  shows  that  force  from  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  intended.     This 
interpretation  suggests  that  the  Saviour  had 
respect  especially  to  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  apostles  entered  upon  their  labours 
under  the  inspiration  and  impulse  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  preached  the  word  as  they 
were  moved  by  Him.     It  may  be  added,  that 
the  word  (fpyaViyc)  labourer  is  used  by  the 
apostle   Paul  to  denote  a  prophetic  or  in- 
spired minister.     This  interpretation  agrees 
with  the  fact :  For  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  thus 
qualified  them  as  labourers  for  Him  (John 
xvi  7 ;  Acts  ii.  33),  and  constrained  them 
to  enter  zealously  on  their  work  (1  Cor.  ix. 
16). 

In  a  subordinate  sense,  however,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  twelve  apostles  to  the  cities  of 
Israel,  recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter,  and 
the  mission  of  the  seventy  disciples  soon 
after  (Luke  x.),  may  be  regarded  as  the 
sending  forth  of  labourers  into  the  harvest. 
It  was  a  field  of  labour,  though  not  of 
success. 

Matt.  x.  1.  "And  when  He  had  called 
unto  Him  His  twelve  disciples,  He  gave  them 
power  over  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out, 
and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all 
manner  of  disease." 

Mark  m.  13,  14,  and  Luke  vr.  12,  13, 
relate  the  call  and  ordination  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  which  Matthew  omits.  These  acts 
belonged  to  the  Lord's  function  or  office  of 
preacher  of  the  kingdom ;  the  design  of  them 
being  to  spread  more  widely  the  proclamation 
of  the  kingdom,  which  John  the  Baptist  first 
began  to  preach.  The  conferring  of  such 
powers  upon  the  apostles,  preparatory  to 
theur  mission,  for  the  confirmation  of  it, 
tvas  itself  a  miracle  of  the  highest  order, 
which,  for  reasons  already  suggested  (see  notes 
on  Matt.  viii.  28—32 ;  ix.  2),  we  assign  to 
His  Adamic  character  or  relations.  The 
power  conferred  was  limited  to  two  kinds  of 
Piracies  (^ee  note  Matt.  iv.  23,  24),  healing 
diseases  and  casting  out  unclean  spirits  or 


devils  ;^  and  even  in  respect  to  these,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  He  gave  them  power 
equal  to  His  own.  (See  Matt  viii.  29,  note, 
and  xvii.  IG.) 

The  gift  appears  to  have  been  annexed  to 
iheir  office  as  2yi'eachers  of  the  kingdom^  and 
in  the  case  of  Judas,  if  not  of  the  others,  to 
have  been  bestowed  irrespectively  of  personal 
holiness.  They  were  not  required  to  impose 
the  condition  of  faith  upon  those  who  sought 
relief  at  their  hands,  nor  are  we  told  that 
they  did  so  (Mark  vi.  13;  Luke  ix.  6). 
How  they  exercised  their  power  we  are  not 
particularly  informed.  Mark  (vi.  13)  says, 
they  cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed 
with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed 
them.  Luke  says  (ix.  6),  they  went  through 
the  towns  preaching  the  gospel  and  healing 
everywhere.  It  is  probable  they  cast  out 
devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Luke  x.  17; 
see  Mark  ix.  39 ;  Matt.  vii.  22).  This  was 
necespary  in  order  to  connect  Him  with  the 
kingdom  which  they  preached;  and  it  is 
probable  our  Lord  refers  in  His  question  to 
the  Pharisees,  to  the  invocation  of  His  name 
by  His  disciples  over  the  demoniacs  they 
relieved  (Matt.  xii.  27 ;  see  Acts  xix.  13 — 
15).  The  power  of  His  name  produced  these 
wonderful  eifects,  while  they  were  unconscious 
of  any  power  transmitted  to,  or  proceeding 
from  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  not  a 
miracle  they  performed  during  our  Lord's 
personal  ministry  is  circumstantially  record- 
ed, nor  a  sermon  or  an  address  which  they 
made  to  the  people.  We  are  not  told  that 
they  were  followed  by  multitudes,  nor  that 
they  were  sought  for  by  individuals  for  heal- 
ing, except  in  one  case  in  which  they  were 
unable  to  effect  a  cure  (Matt.  xvii.  16),  and 
this  was  after  their  return  from  their  mission 
— an  important  fact,  which  will  hereafter  be 
particularly  noticed.  It  may  be  added,  the 
discourse  contained  in  this  chapter  (x.)  be- 
longs to  the  category  of  private  instruction. 
(See  note  on  Matt.  iv.  17.) 

^  By  the  8tli  verse  it  would  seem,  power  was  also 
given  them  to  raise  the  dead.  But  these  words 
(yccpodc  iytif»tT%)  raise  the  dead  are  not  contained 
in  some  ancient  MSS.,  and  are  thought  hy  some 
commentators  to  he  an  iiddition  to  tibe  genuine  text. 
(See  Mill  and  Beza. )  Only  three  miracles  of  restor- 
ing the  dead  to  life  were  wrought  by  tiie  Saviour 
Hmiself,  viz.  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (Luke 
vii.  11— 16)^  of  Jainis's  daughter  (Matt.  ix. ;  Mark 
V. ;  Luke  viii.),  and  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.) ;  at  leasts 
I  none  others  are  recorded. 
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Matt.  x.  5 — 7.  "Go  not  into  the  way 
of  the  Gentiles,  fuid  into  a  city  of  the 
Samaritans  enter  ye  not.  But  go  rather  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  as 
ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand." 

Such  was  their  commission.  It  was  re- 
stricted to  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom 
(come  nigh)  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  The  restriction  was  removed  after 
our  Lord's  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
Thenceforward  they  were  to  teach  all  nations. 
The  difference  is  so  remarkable  that  some 
have  regarded  the  last  as  a  new  and  distinct 
commission,  but  it  seems  proper  to  regard  it 
rather  as  the  same  commission,  with  enlarged 
powers,  and  a  wider  scope. 

We  observe,  they  were  not  commissioned 
to  preach  repentance,  as  John  the  Baptist 
did.  (Matt.  iii.  2.)  They  were  sent  out  to 
proclaim  a  single  fact,  and  prove  the  pro- 
clamation by  miracles.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  even  Judas,  the  traitor,  did 
not  share  equally  with  the  others  in  the 
commission,  the  due  execution  of  which  did 
not  require  the  gift  of  inspiration.  Yet, 
according  to  Mark  (vi.  12),  they  did  preach 
that  men  should  repent,  which  they  would 
naturally  and  might  properly  do,  in  imitation 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Saviour.  The 
point  of  the  observation  is,  that  they  were 
not  authorized  expounders  of  the  law,  nor 
were  they  at  that  time  capable  of  exercising 
that  function,  which  proves  their  inferiority 
to  John  the  Baptist  in  spiritual  gifts.  (See 
Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3,  and  note  on  iii.  1,  2.) 

Matt.  x.  9,  10.  "Provide  neither  gold, 
nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip 
for  your  journey ;  neither  two  coats,  neither 
shoes,  nor  yet  staves." 

The  Saviour,  during  His  personal  ministry, 
exercised  a  special  care  over  the  apostles.  It 
was  not  until  His  public  ministry  was  ended, 
and  He  was  about  to  surrender  Himself  to 
His  enemies,  that  He  revoked  the  order  con- 
tained in  these  verses  (Luke  xxii.  35,  36). 
In  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  that  of  spiritual 
guardianship,  we  understand  John  xvii.  12, 
"While  I  was  with  them  in  the  world,  / 


Icept  them  in  Thy  name."  Even  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  greatest  peril  He  exercised 
His  power  signally  for  their  protection.  "If 
ye  seek  Me,  let  these  go  their  way."  These 
were  words  of  power,  spoken  "  that  the  say- 
ing might  be  fulfilled ;  of  them  Thou  gavest 
Me  have  I  lost  none"  (John  xviii.  8,  9). 
We  observe,  again,  that  the  Saviour's  provi- 
dence extended  to  the  smallest  and  most 
necessary  things.  This  appears,  by  the  par- 
ticulars enumerated  in  these  verses,  and  yet 
more  clearly  by  His  assurance  (verse  30), 
"  that  the  very  hairs  of  their  heads  were  all 
numbered." 

Accordingly,  the  Gospels  contain  no  ac- 
count of  any  injuries  done  to  them.    Tfaecr 
lives,  their  health,  were  spared.     We  reui  oi 
no  sickness,  or  hurtful  accident,  or  persecotiaa 
happening  to  any  of  them.     Peter  was  safe, 
notwithstanding  his  fears  and  want  of  Mtb, 
when  sinking  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  (Matt 
xiv.  24,  30).     The  power,  if  not  the  hand  of 
Jesus,  the  King  of  the  kingdom  the  apostles 
were  sent  forth  to  preach,  was  ever  present, 
to  ward  off  the  most  threatening  dangeis. 
The  shepherd  must  be  smitten  before  the 
sheep  could  be  harmed  or  scattered  (Matt 
xxvi.  31 ;  Mark  xiv.  27 ;  Zech.  xiiL  7). 

Matt.  x.  12,  13.  "And  when  ye  come 
into  an  house,  salute  it,  and  if  the  house  be 
worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it." 

Some  ancient  MSS.  add  to  the  12th  verse 
a  form  of  salutation  {XiyovriQ,  tipiirn  iv  ry 
oiK^  TovT^),  "Saying:  Peace  be  in  this  house," 
— Beza.  This  formula  accords  well  with  the 
Jewish  custom;  but  the  emphasis  of  the 
precept  lies  on  the  word  your — Let  your 
peace  come  upon  it.  The  peace  of  the 
apostles,  as  we  have  just  seen  (verses  9  and 
10),  consisted  in  the  covenanted  care  and 
providence  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  an  assured 
and  special  protection  against  all  enemies  and 
all  harm.  Ko  Jew  or  Jewish  household 
besides  had  any  share  in  it  Hence,  the 
Saviour  added,  "If  it  be  not  worthy,  let 
your  peace  return  to  you,"  that  is,  let  that 
house  be  like  others  which  have  no  part  in 
the  protection  I  have  especially  promised  to 
you,  and  to  those  who  shall  receive  you. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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"  Yea,  I  come  quickly  ! " 

"  Amen  :  come,  Lord  Jesus  ! " 

In  pondering  the  weighty  and  blessed  doc- 
trine of  the  Parousia,  it  will  be  wise  to 
follow  the  order  suggested  by  these  sacred 
words.  First,  the  Lord's  promise  :  "  Yea,  I 
como  quickly."  Secondly,  the  Church's  re- 
sponse :  "  Amen :  come.  Lord  Jesus." 

I.  Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  ponder 
reverently  the  Lord's  promise  :  "Yea,  I  come 
quickly." 

Xor  is  this  the  only  passage  where  the 
Eetum  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  distinctly  as- 
serted. In  view  of  the  tremendous  import- 
ance of  this  truth,  the  reader  will  be  glad  to 
have  a  number  of  similar  passages  recalled 
to  his  memory.  Such  as  we  cite  we  present 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  New 
Testament. 

"  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man  in  heaven :  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  mourn,  and  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory."  ^  "  Jesus,  remember 
me  when  Thou  comest  in  Thy  kingdom."  * 
"  If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again,  and  receive  you  to  Myself;  that 
where  I  am,  ye  may  be  also."^  "  If  I  will 
that  he  tany  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
theel"*  "While  they  were  gazing  towards 
heaven,  as  He  went  up,  then  behold  two  men 
were  standing  by  them  in  white  apparel,  who 
also  said:  'Men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
gazing  into  heaven  ?  This  Jesus,  who  hath 
been  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  will  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him 
going  into  heaven.*"^    "Repent  therefore, 

'  Matt.  xxiv.  30.  We  adopt  the  opinion  of  many 
scholars,  that  the  ^preat  prophecy  oi  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  Matthew  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  idea 
of  successive  and  widenins^  cycles.  For  example, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the  initial  ful- 
filment. 

'  Luke  xxiii.  42.  '  John  xiv»  3. 

«  John  xxi.  22.  >  Acts  i.  10, 11. 
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and  turn,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out, 
in  order  that  may  come  the  times  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
He  may  send  forth  Him  who  was  before 
appointed  for  you,  Christ  Jesus :  Whom  the 
heavens  indeed  must  receive  until  the  times 
of  the  restitution  of  all  things  which  God 
spoke  of  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets 
from  the  beginning."®  "Waiting  for  the 
apocalypse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.""  "Judge 
not  anything  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord 
come."®  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  the  cup,  ye  do  proclaim  the  Lord*s 
death,  till  He  come."*  "Every  one  in  his 
ow]^  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then  those 
who  are  Christ's  at  His  Parousia."  ^^  "  If  any 
one  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  Anathema !  Maranatha  I "  ^^  "  Our  citizen- 
ship is  in  heaven  :  whence  also  we  look  for 
a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  will 
transform  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that 
it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  His 
glory."  12  «  Let  your  forbearance  be  known 
to  all  men  :  the  Lord  is  at  hand."^^  "When 
Christ,  our  Life,  shall  be  manifested,  then 
shall  ye  also  be  manifested  with  Him  in 
glory ."1*  "What  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  op 
crown  of  glorying?  Or  is  it  not  also  ye  in 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  at  His 
Parousia  1 "  ^^  "  To  the  end  He  may  establish 
your  hearts  imblameable  in  holiness  before 
our  God  and  Father,  at  the  Parousia  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  His  holy  ones."^® 
"  If  you  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  arose, 
so  also  those  who  fall  asleep  through  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  Him.  For  this  we  say 
to  you  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  who 

^  Acts  Hi.  19, 21.  See  Dr.  Hackett's  rich  notes 
on  this  passage. 

'  1  Cor.  i.  7.  «  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 

•  1  Cor.  xi.  26.  »»  1  Cor.  xv.  23. 

-  "  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  "Let  him  be  accursed!    The 

Lord  Cometh ! "  »»  Phil.  iii.  20, 21. 

*>  Phil.  iv.  6.  "  Col.  iiL  4. 

w  1  Thess.  iL  19.  "  1  Thees.  in,  13. 
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are  living,  who  are  being  left  over  unto  the 
Parousia  of  the  Lord,  shall  in  no  wise  pre- 
cede those  who  fall  asleep.  Because  the 
Lord  Himself  with  shout,  with  voice  of 
archangel,  and  with  trump  of  God,  will 
descend  from  heaven,  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
will  rise  first :  then  we  who  are  liviiLg,  who 
are  bein^  left  over,  shall  together  with  them 
be  caught  away  in  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord 
into  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with 
the  Lord."  ^  "  May  the  God  of  peace  Him- 
self sanctify  you  wholly,  and  entire  may 
your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  kept  with- 
out blame  at  the  Parousia  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 2  "At  the  apocalypse  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  from  heaven,  with  the  angels  of  His 
might,  in  flaming  fire,  rendering  vengeance 
to  those  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus;  who  shall 
suffer  punishment,  destruction  everlasting 
from  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory 
of  His  power :  when  He  shall  come  to  be 
glorified  in  His  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in 
all  those  who  believe  in  that  day."*  **We 
beseech  you,  brethren,  concerning  the  Pa- 
rousia of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our 
gathering  together  unto  Him,  that  ye  be  not 
quickly  shaken  in  mind,  or  bo  troubled, 
neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter 
as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
now  come."*  "  Then  shall  be  revealed  the 
lawless  one,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume 
with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  epiphany  of  His  Parousia."* 
**  Keep  then  the  commandment  without  spot, 
without  reproach,  until  the  epiphany  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  in  His  own  time 
He  shall  show."<^  "I  charge  thee  before 
God,  and  Christ  Jesus,  who  shall  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  by  His  epiphany 
and  by  His  kingdom,  preach  the  word."^ 
*' Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  will  give  me  at  that  day, 
and  not  to  me  only,  but  also  to  all  those  who 
have  loved  His  epiphany."*  "Looking  for 
the  blessed  hope  and  the  epiphany  of  the 
glory  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  *  "  Christ,  having  once  been  offered 
up  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  a  second  time, 
without  sin,  will  appear  to  those  who  are 

»  1  These,  iv.  14—18.     . ".    »  1  Thess.  v.  23. 
>  2  Thess.  i.  7—10.  *  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  2. 

»  2  Thess.  ii.  a  «  1  Tim.  vi.  14, 16. 

'  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  2.    » 2  Tim.  iv.  8.    •  Tituaii.  13. 


waiting  for  Him,  unto  salvation."*®  "Yeka 
very  little,  and  He  that  cometh  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry." ^*  "Be  patient, until  the 
Parousia  of  the  Ix>rd.  Establish  your  hearts : 
for  the  Parousia  of  the  Lord  draweth  aigk 
Murmur  not  against  each  other,  that  ye  be 
not  judged :  lo !  the  Judge  before  the  door 
standeth  ! "  12  «  That  the  proof  of  yoiir  faith, 
being  much  more  precious  than  gold  which 
perisheth  yet  is  proved  by  fire,  may  be  found 
unto  praise  and  glory  and  honour  at  the 
apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ." ^^  ""When  the 
Chief  Shepherd  is  manifested,  ye  shall  re- 
ceive the  amaranthine  crown  of  gloiy."" 
''Abide  in  Him,  that  when  He  shaJl  be 
manifested,  we  may  have  confidence,  and  not 
be  shamed  away  from  Him  at  His  Paronai"^ 
'*  Behold,  He  cometh  with  the  clouds,  and 
every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  vbo 
pierced  Him,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  eaxth 
wail  because  of  Him.  Yea,  amen  ! "  ^*  "  Be- 
hold, I  come  quickly,  and  My  reward  is  vith 
Me,  to  render  to  each  as  his  work  is."^ 
"  Yea,  I  come  quickly.  Amen  :  come,  Loid 
Jesus !  "i« 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  passages  which 
assert  with  startling  distinctness  and  em- 
phasis that  Jesus  Christ  will  return  to  earth 
again.  If  ever  there  was  a  doctrine  which 
can  be  Scripturally  proved,  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Second  Advent 

True,  the  doctrine  is  beset  with  many  and 
difficult  problems.  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
give  us  all  the  light  we  crave  on  this  tran- 
scendent theme.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
know  the  time  of  the  Lord's  Return ;  we  do 
not  know,  except  in  dimmest  outlines,  the 
order  of  events ;  we  cannot  even  imagine  how 
it  is  physically  possible  for  the  whole  world 
to  see  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  return- 
ing King.  In  short,  the  subject  is  big  with 
enigmas.  I^or  is  this  strange.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  history  which  is  the  grand 
interpreter  of  prophecy. 

But  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Parotuis 
gives  rise  to  many  and  baffling  questions, 
Divine  Writ  has  revealed  concerning  this 
doctrine  certain  great  facts  touching  which 
there  need  be  no  doubt.  To  some  of  these 
clear  teachings  let  us  now  attend. 


w  Heb.  ix.  28. 
»•  James  v.  7—9. 
"  1  Peter  v.  4. 
"  Eev.  i.  7. 

w  Rev. 


"  Heb.  X.  37. 
»  1  Peter  i.  7. 
"  1  John  ii.  28. 
"  Rev.  xxii.  12. 
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1.  And,  iiist,  the  Second  Coming  of  our 
Jjord  \rill  be  a  Personal  Coming. 

To  this  all  accepters  of  the  Bible  as  the 
"Word  of  God  will  doubtless  assent     But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  the  assent 
iB  but  a  verbal  one.     Practically  speaking, 
there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  regard  the 
I^arousia   as   a   Spiritual  Coming.      Those 
Scriptural  passages  which  speak  of  Christ's 
future  Advent  are,  in  these  modem  days, 
instinctively  attenuated  into  a  spiritual  guise, 
as  though  they  meant  nothing  more  than  the 
conversion  of  the  world  or  the  coming  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom.     Hence,  instead 
of  praying,  as  was  the  wont  of  the  Ajjostles,  for 
Christ's  speedy  Keturn,  we  are  ever  praying 
for  the  success  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
or  setting  up  of  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom. 
And  it  is  a  very  just  and  very  noble  thing  to 
have  these  grand  spiritual  views  concerning 
Christian   truths.      Christ's    kingdom  is  a 
fipiritual  kingdom,  and,  God  be  praised !  it 
is  evermore  growing,  and  so  evermore  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.     But  observe  precisely 
what  the  question  before  us  is.     I'he  ques- 
tion is  not  one  touching  Christ's  Kingdom, 
but  one  touching  Christ's  Return.     And  what 
«aith  the  Word  on  this  point  1    Let  one 

rsage  out  of  a  multitude  suffice;  it  shall 
one  already  cited :  "  Men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  into  heaven  1  This  Jesus 
who  hath  been  tiaken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  will  so  come  in  like  manner  as  you 
beheld  Him  going  into  heaven."^  Do  you 
believe  that  the  ascent  into  heaven  was  a 
bodily  ascent  ?  Then  you  must  believe  that 
the  descent  from  heaven  will  be  a  bodily 
descent.  Language  could  not  be  moi'e  elab- 
orately explicit  than  the  language  of  the  two 
Id  shining  apparel.  Spiritualize  their  words, 
and  you  may  spiritualize  the  words  of  the 
Evangelists  touching  manger  and  cross.  Deny 
the  liteitdity  of  the  Second  Advent,  and  you 
have  gone  a  long  way  towards  denying  the 
literality  of  the  Eirst.  No  1  the  return  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  will  be  a  personal,  bodily 
Eettun. 

2.  Again :  the  Second  Coming  of  our 
Lord  will  be  a  Sudden  Coming. 

We  know  not  the  time  of  His  Return ;  we 
only  know  that  when  He  does  return.  His  Re- 
turn will  be  most  unexpected.  Thus  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  bursting  forth  of  the  deluge :  '<  As 
it  wajs  in  the  days  of  Koah,  so  shall  it  be  in 

1  Acts  1 11. 


the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man.  For  as  in  the  days 
before  the  flood  they  were  eating  and  drink- 
ing, marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until 
the  day  when  Koah  entered  the  ark,  and 
knew  not  until  the  flood  came  and  took 
them  all  away,  so  also  will  be  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man."  ^  It  is  compared  to 
the  sudden  closing  of  a  net  or  trap  upon  an 
unwary  bird :  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves, 
lest  that  day  come  upon  you  unawares  :  for 
as  a  snare  will  it  come  on  all  that  dwell 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  ^  It  is 
compared  to  the  lightning  gleam.  "  As  the 
lightning  cometh  from  the  east  and  shinoth 
even  to  the  west,  so  will  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man."  *  It  is  specially  compared  to 
a  burglar's  visit :  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  so 
cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  ^  The  point 
of  comparison  is  of  course  in  the  fact  that 
we  know  not  the  time  of  the  burglai-'s  visit- 
ation. Were  the  time  of  the  Parousia  known 
there  would  be  no  force  in  the  comparison. 
In  no  other  respect  than  that  of  uncertainty 
is  the  coming  of  the  Lord  like  the  coming  of 
a  burglar.  How  does  the  burglar  come? 
Does  ho  announce  to  the  family  he  intends 
to  rob  his  purpose,  and  the  time  when  he 
intends  to  put  his  purpose  into  execution? 
And  when  he  comes,  does  he  come  in  open 
day,  giving  notice  of  his  approach?  The 
day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief.  Oh, 
the  majesty  of  the  Divine  silence  here  1  It 
charges  every  moment  of  our  lives  with  an 
unutterable  soleinnity.  The  very  silence 
of  God  here  says  to  us  :  Be  ready  I 

We  see  from  this  how  absurd  and  irrever- 
ent, not  to  say  blasphemous,  it  is  to  presume 
to  fix  with  certainty  the  day,  year,  century, 
or  even  millennium,  of  the  Lord's  Return. 
You  may  ponder  and  calculate  as  much  as 
you  please ;  you  may  make  the  dreams  of 
Daniel  and  the  visions  of  John  your  prayer- 
ful study  by  day  and  by  night ;  you  may 
take  the  prophetic  numbers  of  Scripture  as 
your  data,  and  figure  out  with  all  the  accu- 
racy of  an  accomplished  accountant  the  exact 
day  when  the  Son  of  Man  will  return  ;  and 
yet  over  against  your  arithmetic  we  put  the 
single  declaration  of  Holy  Scripture :   "  It 

*  Matthew  xxiv.  37—39.  Compare  Luke  xviL 
28-30.  '  Luke  xxi.  34,  35. 

*  Matthew  xxiv.  27  ;  Luke  xvii.  24. 

*  Matt.  xxiv.  42—44  ;  Luke  xil  39, 40 ;  1  Thesa. 
v.  4;  2  Peter  ilL  10;  Rev.  iiL  3 ;  xvi.  15,  etc, 
etc.,  etc 
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is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the 
seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His 
own  power  :  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 
no  one,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  hut  the  Father :  Take  heed, 
watch ;  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is."^ 
And  yet  all  along  the  ages,  from  the  first 
century  to  the  nineteenth,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  men  who,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
this  most  explicit  declaration  of  the  Son  of 
God,  have  presumed  to  designate  the  cen- 
tury, tlie  decade,  the  year,  even  the  veiy  day 
of  His  Return.  Wiser  than  prophet  and 
apostle,  angel  or  Redeemer,  they  have  taken 
it  on  themselves  to  regulate  the  calendar  of 
the  Eternal  God ;  and  placing  their  tiny  hand 
on  the  wheel  of  time,  have  fixed  the  moment 
when  it  shall  cease  to  whirl.  From  this  for- 
bidden, profane  attempt  to  pronounce  as  cer- 
tain what  God  has  pronounced  as  uncertain, 
a  two-fold  disaster  has  resulted. 

a.  The  first  is  in  the  direction  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  blessed  truth  of  the  Parousia 
itself.     The  Church,  in  her  just  recoil  from 
the  extreme  to  which  these  fanatics  would 
have  led  her,  has  plunged  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  practically 
substituted  a  spiritual  coming  for  the  per- 
sonal, visible  Parousia.     Forgetting  to  dis- 
tinguish, as  Holy  Writ  so  clearly  does,  be- 
tween certainty  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Parousia, 
and  imcertainty  as  to  its  time,   she    has 
allowed  herself,  with  here  and  there  a  bright 
exception,  to  regard  the  one  as  doubtful  as 
the  other  ;  or,  if  she  still  regard  the  doctrine 
of  the  Parousia  as  an  article  of  theology,  her 
practical  conception  of  it  is  a  spiritual  com- 
ing, or,  at  most,  a  vague,  indefinite,  incon- 
ceivable sort  of  event,  occurring  in  some  in- 
terminably distant  cycle  of  time,  with  which 
she  herself  has  no  personal  concern.      Ah, 
I'eader,  if  it  be  a  sin  on  the  part  of  these  mad 
zealots  to  antedate  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
presumptuously  fixing  the  hour  of  the  King's 
Eetum,  is  it  any  less  a  sin  to  postdate  that 
blessed  epiphany,  presumptuously  declaring 
that  it  will  not  occur  to-day,  this  year,  this 
century  ?     If  it  be  a  sin  to  overnstate  God's 
truth  by  adding  to  it,  is  it  any  less  a  sin  to 
understate  God's  truth  by  subtracting  from 
it12 

b.  The  other  disaster  which  has  resulted 
from  the  attempts  to  fix  definitely  the  time 

*  Acts  i.  7  ;  Mark  xiiL  32,  33. 
»  Rev.  xxil  18, 19. 


of  the  Parousia  is  in  the  direction  of  open 
infidelity  of  those  who  had  been  deluded 
into  these  rash,  feverish  expectations.  Be- 
cause they  had  presumed  to  take  the  calendar 
of  the  Eternal  One  into  their  own  hands  and 
appoint  the  times  and  seasons,  but  found  to 
their  chagrin  that  the  times  and  seasons 
would  not  bend  to  their  mandates,  they  dis- 
owned not  only  the  blessed  Advent  which 
they  had  abused,  but  Christianity  itself.  The 
pendulum,  jarred  by  their  disappointment 
from  the  height  of  credulity,  swung  to  the 
opposite  height  of  unbelief.  They  had  sown 
the  wind :  they  reaped  the  whirlwind.' 

No  !  the  time  when  the  Son  of  Man  will 
return  is  as  uncertain  as  the  fact  that  He  vili 
return  is  certain.  The  man  does  not  live  irho 
positively  knows  that  Jesus  Christ  will  aot 
return  this  century,  this  year,  this  day,  this 
hour.      And  precisely  here,  in  this  very  un- 
certainty, is  one  of  the  great  moral  forces 
pprowing  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Parousia. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  Christ's  Ee- 
tum  is   the  Divinely  appointed  incentive 
to  watchfulness,  fidelity,   reverential    awe. 
"  Watch  therefore  ;  because  ye  know  not  on 
what  day  your  Lord  is  coming.      But  know 
this,  that  if  the  master  of  the  house  had 
known  at  what  hour  the  thief  was  coming, 
he  would  have  watched,  and  not  suffered 
his  house  to  be  broken  into.     Therefore  be 
ye  also  ready  :  for  at  an  hour  when  ye  think 
not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh."* 

Thus  the  time  of  the  Second  Coming  is  as 
concealed  as  the  fact  of  the  Second  Coming 
is  disclosed.  We  are  as  certain  that  the 
time  of  the  Parousia  is  uncertain,  as  we  aro 
certain  that  the  fact  of  the  Parousia  is 
certain. 

t5.  Once  more;  the  Second  Coming  of 
our  Lord  will  be  a  Triumphant  Coming. 

^ot  so  was  His  first  coming.  That  was 
to  humiliation— to  manger  and  poverty  and 
trial  and  tears  and  storm,  to  misconstruction 
and  treachery  and  rejection  and  mocking  and 

'  For  an  instructive  lesson,  in  way  of  antithesis, 
see  F.  W.  Newman's  **  Phases  of  Faith,"  pp.  84-37. 
He  declares  that  amon^  the  reasons  whicn  segu*- 
ated  him  from  Christiamty  was  the  practical  indiner- 
ence  of  the  Church  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Parousia. 
A  striking  instance  of  the  possibility  of  antipodes 
in  the  same  family  is  the  career  of  these  two 
brothers  :  Francis  William,  a  type  of  incredulity ; 
John  Henry,  a  type  of  creaulousness.  The  one  re- 
fusing to  kneel  before  the  Christ ;  the  other  kissing 
the  slippered  toe  of  "  St.  Peter's  Successor." 

«  Matt.  xziy.  42-44. 
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bnfeting  and  torture  and  cross  and  grave 
and  hades.  But  His  Second  Coming  will  be 
to  glorification.  Such  glorification  is  due  to 
llim  as  the  reward  of  His  humiliation.^  It 
is  among  the  infinite  proprieties  of  the  future 
that  the  earth,  whereon  He  once  trod  in  de- 
feat and  shame  shall  be  the  earth  whereon 
He  shall  tread  in  conquest  and  glory.  As 
the  Son  of  Man  earth  rejected  and  slew 
Him ;  as  the  Son  of  Man  earth  must  receive 
and  crown  Him.  And  so  when  He  does 
return,  it  shall  be  in  unutterable  power  and 
pomp,  effulgent  in  all  celestial  emblazonry, 
radiant  in  His  own  glory  and  His  Father's, 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  riding  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  escorted  by  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  chariots,  and  all  the 
holy  and  shining  ones  of  God.  Ah,  what  a 
vision  that  will  be  when,  on  the  emergence 
of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  in  mid-heaven, 
all  humanity,  from  Adam  to  the  lat^t  bom, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  serf  and  king,  infant  and 
patriarch,  saint  and  atheist,  shall,  as  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  kneel  before  the  ad- 
vancing Nazarene,  and  crown  him  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ! 

II.  And  so  we  are  prepared  for  the  second 
part  of  our  theme — ^The  Church's  response 
to  the  Prince's  promise :  "  Amen :  come.  Lord 
Jesus ! " 

It  is  a  holy,  blessed  colloquy  between 
heaven  and  earth,  between  the  absent  Bride- 
groom and  the  lonely  Bride. 

"  The  Church  has  waited  long, 

Her  absent  Lord  to  see ; 
And  still  in  loneliness 

A  friendless  stranger  she. 
Age  after  age  has  gone. 

Sun  after  sun  has  set, 
And  still  in  weeds  of  widowhood 

She  weeps  a  mourner  yet ; 
Come,  then,  Lord  Jesus,  come ! " 

1.  So  the  Bride  prayed  at  least  in  the  early 
days  of  her  bereavement. 

She  prayed  for  it  for  her  own  sake.  So 
long  as  the  Bridegroom  was  with  her  she 
-was  content  and  blithe  ;  but  when  the  Bride- 
groom was  taken  from  her  she  mourned  and 
pined  for  His  return.  Again,  she  was  living 
in  times  of  trial  and  fiery  persecution.  Mar- 
tyred souls  were  under  the  altar,  slain  on 
account  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testi- 
mony which  they  had  borne;  and  so  she 
joined  her  cry  with  theirs,  saying,    "How 

1  Phil,  il  5-11. 


long,  0  Lord,  the  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou 
not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  ] "  ^  Once  more  :  She 
felt  her  ^own  weakness  and  imperfections ; 
and  so  she  longed  for  that  promised  day 
when,  freed  from  sin  and  invested  with  her 
spiritual  body,  she,  Heaven*s  Lady-elect, 
should  be  presented  to  her  Divine  Bridegroom 
in  glorious  beauty,  without  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing.^ 

But  she  prayed  for  her  Lord's  Eetum 
chiefly  for  His  own  sake.  She  felt  that 
justice  had  not  been  done  Him.  She  knew, 
indeed,  that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
was  sitting  in  regal,  glorious  session  at  His 
Father's  right  hand.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  She  felt  that  it  was  Divinely  meet, 
and  even  necessary,  that  He  should  return  to 
the  earth  which  had  disowned  Him,  to  receive 
its  universal  submission  and  unquestioning 
homage.  Long  enough  had  it  been  sinful 
man's  day ;  and  so  she  longed  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Day  of  God,  even  Christ's  own 
Day. 

And  as  she  prayed,  so  she  expected.  "Why 
should  she  not?  Her  Lord  Himself  had 
said:  "Yea,  I  come  quickly."  Why  then 
should  she  not  in  joyous  trust  look  for  His 
speedy  coming  1  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
she  did.  This  expectation  was  one  of  the 
characteristic  traits  of  the  apostolic  period. 
The  conviction  of  the  Lord's  speedy  Ketum 
in  glory  was  inwrought  into  the  very  texture 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  primitive  Church.  It 
tinged  with  a  deep,  celestial  hue  their  whole 
theology,  all  their  thoughts,  affections,  de- 
sires, prayers,  plans,  deeds.  Note  a  few 
passages.  "  It  is  already  time  that  we  should 
awake  out  of  sleep :  for  now  is  our  salvation 
nearer  than  when  we  believed.  The  night 
is  far  spent,  and  the  day  is  at  hand :  let  us 
then  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put 
on  the  armour  of  light."  *  "  If  any  one  love 
not  the  Lord,  let  him  be  accursed !  The 
Lord  is  at  hand."  ^  "  Our  citizenship  is  in 
heaven,  whence  we  are  looking  for  a  Saviour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  ®  "  Let  your  gentle- 
ness be  known  to  all  men :  the  Lord  is  at 
hand  ! "  ^  "  Waiting  for  the  blessed  hope 
and  the  epiphany  of  the  glory  of  our  great 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  ®     "  Let  us 

s  Rev.  TL  9, 10.  »  Eph.  v.  27. 

*  Rom.  xiiL  11, 12.  «  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

«  PhiL  iiL  20.  '  Phil.  iv.  5. 

"  Titus  ii.  13. 
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consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love 
and  good  works :  not  forsaking  the  assem- 
bling of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is,  but  exhorting;  and  so  much  the 
more,  as  you  see  the  day  approaching."^ 
"  Be  patient  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord ; 
establish  your  hearts,  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  draweth  nigh.  Murmur  not  one  against 
another,  that  ye  be  not  judged :  behold,  the 
judge  standeth  at  the  door."  ^  "  The  end  of 
all  things  is  at  hand:  be  sober  therefore, 
and  watch  unto  prayer."^  "Seeing  then 
that  all  these  things  are  dissolving,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  holy 
conversation  and  godlmess,  looking  for  and 
hastening  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God  by 
reason  of  which  the  heavens  being  on  fire 
shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  melt  with 
fervent  heat.  But,  according  to  his  promise, 
we  look  for  new  heavens  and  new  earth, 
wherein  righteousness  dwelleth.  Wherefore, 
beloved,  looking  for  these  things,  be  diligent, 
that  spotless  and  blameless  ye  may  be  found 
of  him  in  peace."  ^  "  Little  children,  it  is 
the  last  hour :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that 
antichrist  comoth,  even  now  are  there  many 
antichrists :  whence  we  know  that  it  is 
the  last  hour."^  "Blessed  is  he  that 
readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of 
the  prophecy,  and  keep  the  things  written 
therein :  for  the  time  is  near."^  The  very 
watchword  of  the  primitive  Church  was : 
Maranatha  ! 

What  though  they  were  mistaken  as  to 
the  time?  They  were  not  mistaken  as  to 
the  grand,  all -momentous,  all -glorious  fact 
that  there  was  to  be  a  personal  Ketum  of 
the  personal  Jesus  in  all  the  majesty  of  an 
unutterable  triumph.  That  mighty  Return 
so  entered  into  and  occupied  their  minds,  so 
filled  out  the  whole  horizon  and  sky  of  their 
contemplations,  so  completely  dominated 
their  whole  being,  that  all  things  else 
dwindled  into  insignificance  and  oblivion, 
and  they  were  left  standing  as  on  another 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  where  they  saw 
the  glorified  Jesus  and  the  glorified  Jesus 
only.  So  glorious  to  their  gaze  was  the 
figure  of  their  Returning  King,  so  colossal 
the  proportions  of  their  blessed  expectation, 
that  the  interval  between  them  and  that 
Return  seemed  annihilated.     In  much  the 


'  Hebrews  x.  24,  25. 
'  1  Peter  iv.  7. 
*  1  John  ii,  18. 


•  James  v.  7 — ^9. 

*  2  Peter  iU.  11—14. 
'  Revelation  i.  3. 


same  manner,  pai'vis  componere  magna^  has 
the  writer  stood  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  felt  that  he  could  almost  touch  with  his 
finger  the  spot  were  Solomon's  altar  stood : 
yet  the  gorge  of  Kedron  yawned  between. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians, though  mistaken  in  the  letter,  were 
supremely  right  in  the  substance.  Their 
mistake  was  the  mistake  of  the  beholder  of 
a  true  picture  by  a  trne  artist,  wherein  an 
imptnrtant  but  distant  object  is  made  to  ap- 
pear in  the  foreground,  not  because  it  is 
really  there,  but  because  the  intervening 
objects,  being  of  secondary  importance,  are 
foreshortened:  so  that  the  picture,  thoi^ 
superficially  false,  is  morally  true.  Tbey 
saw  things  as  they  really  were,  beholdiE^ 
them  in  their  true  relations,  the  near  iz^ 
insignificant  receding  out  of  sight  before  the 
glimpse  of  the  unspeakably  vast.  The 
glorious  Return  of  their  glorious  Lord  was 
the  mighty  fact  of  their  theology  and  grand 
inspiration  of  their  lives :  and  hence  sorrow 
and  hardship,  persecution  and  grave,  ay, 
time  itself,  were  forgotten  and  almost  anni- 
hilated in  the  near  and  overwhelming  presence 
of  that  mighty  Advent." 

And  this  lof  fcy  conviction  that  the  promised 
Return  of  their  triumphant  Lord  might  occxir 
at  any  moment,  was  the  conviction  that  made 
the  primitive  Christians  the  unworldly,  ma- 
jestic, all-conquering  characters  which  they 
were.  It  lifted  them  to  that  great  height 
whence  they  could  look  down  on  tlie  world 
and  see  its  true  littleness.  To  feel  sure  that 
their  Lord  would  certainly,  and  perhaps 
speedily,  return,  shining  in  all  the  honours 
of  a  universal,  lasting,  transcendent  kingship, 
was  to  them  a  joyous,  healthful,  abounding 
inspiration,  giving  them  joy  in  sorrow,  riches 
in  poverty,  glory  in  obloquy,  strength  in 
weakness,  triumph  in  battle,  heaven  on 
earth.     Enough  for  them  that  the  Bride- 

^  ''  Just  in  proportion  as  the  worshipper  stazsOs 
up  before  eternity  face  to  face,  and  feels  it  there,, 
must  this  earth  and  its  time-i-elatious  shrink  beneath 
his  feet,  till  he  rests  upon  a  point  tliat  soon  will 
vanish.  Paul,  wholly  aosorbed  in  the  inimensitT  of 
existence,  could,  hy  no  means  measure  tiie  objects 
of  existence  by' our  finite  rules ;  the  depth  of  hU 
pci-spectivc  put  even  distant  things  into  his  fore- 
^mid  ;  ana  if  this  be  chronological  error,  it  comes 
m  with  the  shadow  of  religious  truth ;  the  deIu»on 
is  scarce  distinguishable  from  the  inspiration  of  th» 
prophet,  and  is  even  akin  to  the  perception  of  God." 
—  Martineau*s  *  Endeavours  after  the  Christian. 
Life/  pp.  442,  44a 
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groom  had  said:  "Yea,  I  come  quickly." 
The  Bride,  with  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
heavenly  instinct,  responded:  "Amenl 
Come,  Lord  Jesus." 

2.  And  as  it  was  with  apostolic  Christians, 
BO  it  might  be  and  ought  to  he  with  us. 

Alas,  it  is  not  so.  With  here  and  there  a 
glorious  exception,  the  body  of  the  Church 
in  these  latter  days  has  allowed  the  moment- 
ous and  blessed  doctrine  of  the  Parousia  to 
sink  into  insignificance,  it  might  almost  be 
said  oblivion.  How  this  has  happened,  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  explain,  except  in  the 
most  rapid  way. 

Firdt,  there  is  the  scepticism  which  springs 
from  the  modem  scientific  conception  of  the 
inexorableness  of  natural  law.  That  Christ 
should  enter  and  dwell  in  our  hearts  by  faith 
we  do  not  feel  is  miraculous,  and  therefore 
we  easily  believe  in  His  spiritual  coming. 
But  His  bodily  advent  we  feel  will  be  a 
miracle;  and,  therefore,  as  by  a  common, 
silent  consent,  we  consign  it  to  the  limits  of 
the  impossible.  Let  the  Church  take  care 
lest  she  fall  into  the  inconsistency  of  defend- 
ing the  possibility  of  miracles  in  the  past, 
and  denying  it  in  the  future.  Ay,  this 
very  doctrine  of  the  Parousia  is  the  crucial 
test  of  faith.  "  Shall  not  God  avenge  His 
elect,  who  cry  to  Him  day  and  night,  though 
He  be  slow  to  punish  in  their  behalf  1  I  tell 
you  that  He  will  avenge  them  speedily. 
^Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  ^lan  cometh 
will  Ho  find  faith  on  the  earth  1  '*^  !Nay,  in 
this  very  scepticism  touching  the  Parousia, 
on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  miracles 
or  inexorableness  of  natural  law,  an  apostle 
bids  us  look  for  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
speedy  return  of  the  Lord.  "There  shall 
come  in  the  last  of  the  days  scoffers,  walking 
according  to  their  own  lusts,  and'  saying. 
Where  is  the  promise  of  His  Parousia  ?  for 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con- 
tinue thus  as  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation."  2  Again,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  it,  there  is  in  these  latter  days  a  cer- 
tain low  grade  of  piety  which  springs  from, 
or  at  least  is  nourished  in,  the  sense  of  out- 
ward, material  prosperity.  We  are  not  living 
in  days  of  persecution.  We  are  not  afflicted 
for  Christ's  sake.  As  compared  with  the 
apostolic  Christians,  we  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  Christ's  personal  presence.   In  plainer 

1  Luke  xviii.  7,  a        '2  Peter  iiL  3,  4 


words,  we  do  not  want  Him  to  come.    Once 
more :    we   charge  it  against   the  modem 
Christianity  as  compared  with  the  primitive 
that  it  is,  in  this  matter  of  the  Parousia, 
egotistic.     For  the  primitive  conviction  that 
Christ's  Eetum  meant  His  personal,  bodily 
advent  to  the  gaze  of  the  whole  world,  the 
modem  Christianity  presumes  to  substitute 
death.  How  often  from  pulpit  and  in  prayer- 
meeting,  after  a  sudden  death,  do  we  hear 
the  exhortation,  "Watch,  for  ye  know  not 
the  day  or  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh."  As  though  death  were  the  Parousia, 
or  rather  as  though  the  Parousia  were  death ! 
No  wonder  we  so  seldom  hear  prayers  for 
Christ's  second  coming,  if  that  second  coming 
means  only  death  1    We  venture  to  say  that 
not  a  single  instance  will  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament  where  men  are  exhorted  to 
prepare  for  death ;  the  exhortation  always  is, 
Be  ready  for  the  Parousia  1    Ah,  there  is 
something  more  important  than  even  the 
happy  entrance  of  the  saint  into  paradise ;  it 
is  the  glorification  of  Him  who,  holding  in 
His  grasp  the  keys  of  death  and  hades,  has 
brought  life  and  incorraption  to  light.    There 
is  something  more  important  than  even  "  the 
wants  and  woes  of  the  world,"  as  set  forth 
in  missionary  appeals ;  it  is  the  triumphant 
Eeturn  of  Him  who  made  the  world,  and 
will  subdue  it  at  His  coming.     There  is . 
something  more  important  than  even  a  saved 
world;  it  is  the  triumph  of  Him  who  has 
proffered  Himself  as   the  world's  Saviour. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  gospel  is  to  be 
preached  to  every  creature  under  heaven  be- 
fore the  end  come ;  but  it  is  to  be  preached 
for  a  witness.^     Whether  the  world  will  re- 
ceive that  testimony  has  not  been  revealed 
to  us.     We  only  know  that  when  the  gospel 
shall  have  been  thus  preached,  and  few  are 
the  nations  which  have  not  heard  that  testi- 
mony, then  cometh  the  end.     Then  shall  be 
revealed  the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven,  escorted 
with  angels  of  His  might,  in  clouds  of  flame, 
to  render  vengeance  to  those  that  obey  not 
His  gospel,  and  to  be  glorified  and  admired 
in  His  saints. 

Thus  did  the  apostolic  Church  pray ;  thus 
did  the  apostolic  Church  expect.  Would 
Grod  that  in  that  apostolic  prayer  and  ex- 
pectation the  Church  of  to-day  were  joining  I 
Would  that  it  were  her  wont  to  pray  as 
prayed  the  blind  Bard  of  the  English  Com- 
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mon  wealth  :  "  Come  forth  out  of  Thy  royal 
chambers,  O  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth  !  Put  on  the  visible  robes  of  Thy  im- 
perial majesty.  Take  up  that  unlimited 
Bceptre  which  Thy  Almighty  Father  hath 
bequeathed  Thee.  For  now  the  voice  of  Thy 
Bride  calleth  Thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh  to 
be  renewed."  *  ^ot  by  the  comparatively 
low  consideration  of  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  but  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Second 
Advent,  not  by  the  grave  in  which  our 
bodies  may  be  laid,  but  by  the  throne  of  the 
Eetuming  King,  not  by  the  possible  sudden- 
ness of  death,  but  by  the  ever  possible  near- 
ness of  the  Lord's  second  coming  ;  let  us  be 
conjured  to  a  life  of  saintliness  !  Oh,  were 
we  to  live  such  a  life  of  expectation,  we 
should  be  powers  indeed.  Here  was  the 
secret  of  the  astonishing  success  of  the  primi- 
tive Church.  They  never  preached  Jesus 
Christ  crucified  without  preaching  Jesus 
Christ  glorified.  They  never  preached  the 
first  advent  without  preaching  the  second; 
for  the  two  are  mutudly  complemental,  and 
their  union  makes  the  full  sphere.  Would 
that  our  missionaries  did  the  same,  preaching 
the  whole  Gospel,  the  Evangel  of  Throne  as 
well  as  of  Manger,  the   Glad  Tidings  of 

*  Milton's  Prose  Works. 


Sceptre  as  well  as  of  Cross !  Then  would 
they  get  the  ear  of  the  world,  as  apostles  got 
the  ear  of  Eome,  and  Corinth,  and  Galatia, 
and  Ephesus,  and  Philippi,  and  Colosse,  and 
Thessalonica.  To  get  the  old  power  we 
must,  get  the  old  doctrine. 

Go  forth  then,  O  Church  of  the  living 
God,  as  a  second  John  the  Baptist !  Thine 
it  is  to  be  the  voice  in  the  wilderness,  pro- 
claiming :  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ! 
Cast  up  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God ! 
Eepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand  ! "  So  shalt  thou  be  greater  than  even 
John  the  Baptist.  His  it  was  to  herald  the 
first  advent,  the  advent  to  humiliation ;  thioe 
it  is  to  herald  the  second  and  mightier  ad- 
vent, the  advent  to  glorification.  And  so, 
greatest  though  he  was  among  those  tbt 
had  been  bom  of  woman,  '*  he  that  is  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he."  *  Go  forth  then.  Church  of  the  living 
God,  to  fulfil  thy  majestic  vocation.  Sum- 
mon the  nations  to  greet  the  Coming  King. 
To  the  Bridegroom's  blessed  promise,  "  Yea, 
I  come  quickly ! "  respond,  as  becomes  a 
duteous,  loving  Bride, 

AMHN  EPXOY  KYPIE  III20Y. 
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By  Pbofessor  Scuaeffeb,  D.D. 
{Contintied  from  p.  305.) 


EoHANS  V.  12 :  €9  ^ ;  Vulg.,  in  quo;  E.  V., 
for  that — margin,  in  tclwm ;  Germ.,  dieweil 
(because,  inasmuch  as) ;  Tynd.,  in  so  much 
that;  Cranm.,  Gen.,  Bish.,  in  so  much  as; 
Bheims,  in  which  ;  Erasm.,  quatenus  ;  ^lart. 
and  Osterv.,  parce  que.  This  case  is  of  special 
importance,  as  it  was  precisely  here  that 
Augustine  found  the  main  proof  of  his  doc- 
trine of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  Be- 
fore any  doctrinal  influence  is  allowed  to  act, 
the  philological  question  ought  to  be  answer- 
ed, whether  the  relative  ^,  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  phrase,  refers  to  dfQpwirov  as  the 
antecedent,  or  whether  the  two  words,  the 
preposition  and  the  relative  pronoun,  virtu- 
ally constitute    one  word    or  express  one 


thought  like  hon,  i:a06,  uvG'  Jr,  etc  If 
we  first  .of  all  investigate  the  usus  loqiieiuU 
of  the  New  Testament,  c^*  ^  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  hecaus(*,  or  for  f/utt  in  2  Cor.  v.  4 ; 
Phil.  iii.  12  (E.V.),  even  by  the  confession  of 
the  Yulgate  (eo  quod) ;  2  Cor.  v.  4  (Winer, 
§  48  c  £ir/,  d.  weslialhy  tceiL  Rob.  Lex.  ir* 
ii.  sq.).  Eritzsche  quotes  a  number  of  Greek 
classic  writers,  who  employ  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  propter  id  quod.  Tholuck,  like 
almost  all  commentators,  regards  the  phrase 
as  one  of  a  comparatively  large  class,  to 
which  dvff  «5v,  Si'  Ji',  etc  belong,  and  takes 
it  in  the  sense  of  "  because  "  or  "  in  so  far 
as  "  for  reasons  which  he  states  in  full 
Stuart,  who  fully  adopts  Tholuck's  view,  and 
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translates  because  thatf  remarks  in  his  ex- 
tended philological  investigation  of  the  term, 
that  £0*  f  does  not  mean  in  whom  (Vulg., 
in  qiio)  ;  for  if  that  had  been  Paul's  thought 
he  would  naturally  have  said  cV  f ;  he  adds 
that  in  guo  of  Augustine  and  some  other 
Fathers  *^  appears  to  be  the  result  of  their 
theology  rather  than  of  their  philology." 
Even  Calvin  translates  i^  if  by  qimndoqui- 
dem  (forasmuch  as,  because)  in  the  text, 
and  by  quoniam  (since  that,  because)  in  the 
commentary.  He  explains  the  words  ''all 
have  sinned "  as  referring  not  to  the  actual 
sins  of  men,  but  to  their  inherited  or  con- 
nate corruption  or  natural  depravity,  that  is, 
original  sin,  which  is  in  truth  sin  in  the 
sight  of  God^  meriting,  as  he  adds,  a  Divine 
punishment.  Here,  too,  the  version  of  the 
English  text  is  decidedly  better  sustained 
than  that  of  the  margin. 

Romans  vi.  7 :  Idncattarm ;  Vulg.  and 
Erasm.,  justificatvs  est  ;  E.  V.,  freed  — 
margin,  "Gr.  jtistified";  Germ.,  gerecht- 
fertiget  (justified) ;  Tynd.,  Cranm.,  Rheims, 
Eish.,  jitstified ;  Gen.,  freed  ;  Mart.,  est 
quitte  (free,  clear  from)  ;  Osterv.,  est  affran- 
dii  (freed,  delivered  from).  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  liKaioia^  in  its  passive  form, 
is  not  here  employed  in  the  special  Pauline 
sense,  to  declare  or  treat  any  one  as  righteous, 
but  rather  in  the  sense,  to  absolve,  clear  from, 
Tholuck,  who  refers  to  1  Pet.  iv.  1,  Stuart, 
&c. ,  regard  the  word  as  here  equivalent  to 
£Xfv6£poi)<70a<,  which  occurs  inver.  18  below. 
So,  too,  Lango  in  his  translation  gives  as 
an  equivalent  term  losgesproeJien  (acquitted, 
absolved,  released).  Ancaiobf  is  found  nearly 
forty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is 
uniformly  translated  to  justify,  except  in  this 
passage  and  Eev.  xxii.  11.  As  justification 
by  faith  is  not  meant  here,  our  translators  are 
fully  sustained  in  preferring  fi'eed  of  the 
Genevese  translation  to  ^tw/Z/JcJ  of  the  other 
'' former  translations."  See  Lange  on  the 
whole  passage. 

Romans  vi.  13:  oirXa  ;  Vulg.  and  Erasm., 
arma;  E.  V.,  instnnnents — margin,  "Gr. 
arms  or  weapons";  Germ.,  Waffen  (arms, 
weapons) ;  Tynd.,  Cranm,,  Rheims,  Bish., 
instruments;  Gen.,  weapons;  Majrt.  and 
Osterv.,  ifist7*umens»  This  case  shows  very 
satisfactorily  that  our  translators,  who  in  vi. 
7  retained  the  rendering  of  Geneva,  but  here 
reject  it,  exercised  their  own  independent 
judgment.     The  original  word  oirXov,  by  no 


means  refers  originally  or  specifically  to  a 
weapon,  but  designates  in  general  any  object 
which  is  used  as  an  instrument  or  means, 
e,  g,  the  ropes,  sails,  &c.,  of  a  ship,  the  tools 
of  a  mechanic,  &c.  It  is  true  that  the  word 
was  most  frequently,  but  not  exclusively, 
applied  to  the  instruments  or  weapons  used 
by  a  soldier.  Now  as  Paul  does  not  here 
prominently  introduce  the  figure  of  a  contest, 
and  as  vafnaravtrt  {yield,  E.  V.)  is  here 
equivalent  simply  to  the  word  present  or 
exJiibit  (Vulg.  exhibeatis),  the  translators 
were  eminently  happy  in  adopting  the  word 
which  they  inserted  in  the  text  \  but  it  roust 
at  the  same  time  be  conceded  that  eminent 
authorities  have  preferred  the  rendering 
weapons, 

Romans  vii.  5  :  Tradry/iara ;  Vulg.,  pas- 
stones;  E.  Y,,  motions — margin,  passions; 
Germ.,  Luste  (lusts.  Lut  the  German  Lust 
in  the  singular,  although  the  case  is  some- 
what diiferent  in  the  plural,  as  here,  does 
not,  like  the  modem  English  Lust,  indicate 
at  once  an  irregular,  carnal,  &c,,  desire.  The 
German  says,  for  instance,  that  He  has  a  Lust 
to  take  a  walk,  to  sing,  &c.  So  Luther  ren- 
ders Phil.  i.  23  /  haoe  **  Lust "  to  depart, 
&c) ;  Tynd.,  Cranm.,  Bish.,  Lusts ;  Gen., 
motions;  Rheims,  passions;  Erasm.,  affoc- 
tus;  Mart,  affections;  Osterv.,  passions. 
The  origin^  word  occurs  sixteen  times  in 
the  New  Testament;  in  eleven  cases  it  ia 
translated  svff'ering  (sing,  and  plur.) ;  in 
three  afflictions  ;  once  (GaL  v.  24)  affections, 
and  only  in  this  verse  motions.  The  Greek 
noun  is  passive  in  its  form  or  character,  or 
is  like  other  nouns  in  -^a  (Winer,  §  16.  2), 
expressing  mostly  a  result  produced,  or  a 
condition;  motions,  on  the  contrary,  is  active. 
The  definition  assigned  by  Robinson  to  the 
word  here  and  in  Gal.  v.  24,  is  *^  passion,  an 
affection  of  mind,  emotion."  Olshausen 
takes  it  in  the  sense  of  Triebe  (impulses, 
tendencies),  but  like  De  Wette,  Tholuck, 
and  Lange,  translates  Leidenschaften  (pas- 
sions]; Stuart  also,  passions.  Fritzsche 
translates  with  Erasmus,  affectus,  but  para- 
phrases appetitus  peccata  gignentes.  The 
translators  had  the  choice  of  one  of  four 
words,  presented  by  the  several  versions 
which  they  had  before  them :  passions, 
affections  (as  in  Gal.  v.  24),  lusts,  and 
motions.  The  one  which  they  decided  to 
employ  in  the  text  obviously  fails  to  repro- 
duce with  entire  precision  the  thought  which 
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Paul  connected  with  the  word  chosen  by 
him. 

Eomans  vii.  6 :  dvodayavroQ  (text.  rec.  ; 
var,  led.  dvoQavovn^) ;  Vulg.,  soluti  sumus 
a  lege  mortis  (in  accordance  mth  Beza's 
reading,  rov  davarov ;  this  word  is  found  in 
aome  uncial  manuscripts  (D  E  F  G) ;  but 
others  of  greater  antiquity  ( A  B  C  K  L,  and 
Cod.  Sin.),  exhibit  the  nom.  pL  of  the  parti- 
ciple, in  place  of  Beza's  word) ;  E.  V.,  that 
being  dead  (gen.  sing.) — ^ma5gin,  being  dead 
to  that  (nom.  plur.).  The  gen.  sing,  is  not 
adopted  even  by  Calvin,  eumus  .  .  .  mortui. 
The  nom.  plur.  is  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing yersions :  G^rm.,  wir  eind  .  .  .  ihm 
dbgestorben  (Luther  here  follows  the  reading 
of  Erasmus,  from  whose  second  edition,  1519, 
his  version  was  originally  made).  Tynd., 
Cranm.,  Bish.,  now  are  we  .  .  .  dead;  Gen., 
we  .  .  ,  being  dead;  Mart,  and  Osterv., 
notis  .  .  .  Stant  morts.  But  Kheims,  de- 
pending on  the  Vulgate,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  exhibits,  we  are  loosed  from  the  law 
of  death.  Wiclif,  governed  by  the  same 
authority,  translated  (a.d.  1380)  thus  :  now 
we  ben  unbounden  from  the  lawe  of  deeth. 
The  nom.  pi.  is  now  generally  preferred  by 
editors  and  commentators,  both  on  account 
of  the  superior  manuscript  authority  adduced 
in  its  favour,  and  of  the  grammatical  aptness 
with  which  it  appears  in  the  Greek  text. 
Hence  our  translators,  who  followed  an  in- 
ferior reading,  placed  in  this  case  the  better 
version  in  the  margin. 

Romans  vii.  7 :  kiriQvyilav ;  Vulg.  and 
Erasm.,  concupiscentiam  ;  E.  V.,  lust — mar^ 
gin,   concupiscence;    Germ.,  Lust;    Tynd., 


Cranm.,  Gen.,  Biah.,  lust;  Eheims,  cotkh^ 
piscence;    Mart,    and    Osterv.,    convoiii$e 
(always    in  a  more  or    less  unfavourable 
sense).      Our   translators    have    not   hexe 
observed  the  law  of  uniformity,  and  have 
been  in  this  respect  specially  unfortunate  in 
their  rendering  of  the  original  word.    It  is 
not  indeed  always  (comp.  Phil,  i  23,  and 
see  above  on  chap.  viL  5)  but  usually  (Rob. 
Lex.)  employed  in  the  New  Testament  in  an 
unfavourable  sense,  as  prava  cupiditas  in 
the  thirty-seven  cases  in  which  it  occurs, 
indicating,  like  the  French  word  chosen  by 
Martin  and  retained  by  Ostervald,  an  inego- 
lar,  inordinate,  or  morally  evil  desire.   Snch 
is  the  force  of  the  verb  in  the  SeptoagiDt, 
Exod.  XX.  17 :  ohg  mOufiijtrBtc  (Decalogue). 
Our  translators  render  it  thirty  times,  lud, 
lusts;    thrice  desire:    thrice    concupscme 
(Rom.  vii.  8 ;  Col.  iii.  5 ;  1   Thess.  iv.  5). 
Now  in  the  verse  before  us  the  Engiisb 
reader  finds  lust  in  the  text,  but  in  the  very 
next  verse  concupiscence,  while  in  both  cases 
Paul  employed  the  same  word.     So,  on  the 
other  hand,  ifiovi]  in  two  out  of  five  cases,  i» 
rendered  lusts  (plural — elsewhere  pleasures) ; 
ope^iQ,  found  only  in  Rom.  i.  27,  is  again 
lust.     UadoQ  appears  as  affection  in  Rom.  I 
26 ;   Col.  iii.   5 ;    but  as   it   is  intimately 
united  with  the  word  before  us  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  5  (iv  irddti  iTTiOvfilac),  it  is  now  rendered, 
"  the  lust  of  concupiscence."  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  former  non-Catholic  ver- 
sions probably  aided  in  influencing  them  to 
insert  lust  in  the  text  of  the  passage  before 
us. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Acts  il  22—36. 
(Continued  from  page  369.) 


Ver.  22.  JesuB  of  Nazareth,  a  man, 
&c. — It  is  here  obvious  that  it  was  the 
apostle's  chief  desire  to  magnify  Jesus  Christ 
among  his  hearers.  Hence  he  speaks  both 
of  the  state  of  humiliation,  and  also  of  that 
of  the  exaltation  of  our  Savioiu*.  Even 
when  he   describes   Jesus  in  His  deepest 


humiliation,  he  intends  to  show  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  God  to  convince  men  by  the 
amazing  miracles  which  preceded  the  passico, 
that  Christ  is  the  true  Messiah  and  Saviour 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  we  should  never  fo^ 
get  the  lofty  position  which  Jesus  occupied 
even  in  the  state  of  humiliation.— ii^ 
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Past,  Herein,  also,  the  servant  of  Christ  is 
made  like  unto  his  Divine  Head,  that  when 
afflictions  are  permitted  to  visit  him,  he 
receives  a  testimony  from  the  Lord,  which 
is  previously  addressed  to  the  conscience  of 
men,  even  of  his  enemies,  that  he  is  the 
serA'ant  of  that  Lord. — lb.  God  comes  with 
His  Son  among  men,  so  that  men  may  come 
to  God.-;— iS/ar^. 

Ver.  23.  Him,  being  delivered,  &c. — 
After  Peter  liad  reminded  the  Jews  of  the 
"  wonderful  works  "  which  God  had  done  in 
connection  with  Jesus,  and  through  Him,  he 
made  a  powerful  appeal  to  their  hearts,  by 
reminding  them  of  the  guilt  which  they  had 
contracted  by  their  treatment  of  Jesus. 
Although  not  all  those  persons  who  mocked 
the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  the 
third  hour,  may  have,  at  the  same  hour  on 
Good  Friday,  exclaimed,  "  Crucify  Him  ! " 
(Mark  xv.  13,  25),  nevertheless,  the  blood- 
guiltiness  of  the  whole  nation  continued  to 
cling  to  all  who  had  not  truly  repented. 
Yea,  even  "\ve  ouraelves  have  abundant  reason 
to  make  the  confession :  "  I  have,  blessed 
Jesus,  by  my  sins,  wliich  are  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  been  the  cause  of  all  Thy  pains,  Thy 
misery,  and  Thy  shame." — Besso', 

Yer.  24.  Whom  Ood  hath  raised  up, 
&c. — He  addresses  the  conscience  of  the 
hearer,  and  speaks  of  the  grievous  sin  which 
the  people  had  committed  against  the 
Anointed  of  God  with  "  wicked  hands  ; "  he 
then  contrasts  with  their  act  all  that  the 
hand  of  God  had  wrought  in  connection  with 
the  Crucified  One.  jfiieir  guilt  is  revealed 
in  the  daikeat  colours,  but  Ho  appears  in 
unclouded  glory,  whom  they  had  indeed  put 
to  shame,  but  whom  God  had  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour.  It  was  needful  that  the 
people  should  behold  the  Lord  in  both 
aspects — humbled,  and  yet  exalted — wearing 
a  crown  of  thorns,  and  yet  rising  from  the 
grave  as  the  victorious  King  of  glory. 
Hitherto  the  disciples  had  refrained  from 
proclaiming  the  wonderful  event — the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus;  but  the  Spirit  that 
beareth  witness,  had  now  been  given  to 
them,  and  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  first 
public  **  witness  of  the  resurrection.*' — 
Be8se7\  Having  loosed  the  pains  of  death. 
— Death  is  nothing  more  than  a  cord, 
which  God  can  easily  loose;  therefore  be 
thou  not  afraid  of  death.  —  StarJie,  My 
own  bonds  are  broken,  when  those  of  Jesus 


break,  for  we  belong  together. — Ltndheim. 
The  joy  of  the  risen  Saviour  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  joy  of  a  mother  whose  anguish 
has  passed  away,  and  who  now  rejoices  *'  that 
a  man  is  bom  into  the  world"  (John  xvi. 
21)  :  for  we  are  now  "  begotten  again  unto 
a  lively  hope  by  His  resurrection  "  (1  Pet. 
i.  3). — Apost.  Past  Becanse  it  was  not 
possible  that  He  should  be  holden  of  it. 
— For  He  was  not  like  the  prey  which  death 
usuaUy  catches  in  his  toils ;  He  passed 
through  the  net  and  tore  it  asimder,  so  that 
it  can  no  longer  hold  the  Christian. — ^Death 
is  prostrated,  is  swallowed  up  of  life,  and 
can  never  regain  its  power ;  ZV/e  towers  high 
above,  retains  the  victory,  and  with  out- 
stretched hands  exclaims  :  '*  All  is  gained  ! 
All  is  gained!" — Lutfier.  The  testimony 
of  God  respecting  Jesus :  I.  In  the  miracles 
of  the  Lord  Himself ;  II.  In  His  resurrection 
and  exaltation ;  III.  In  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. — The  counsel  of  God,  and  the  action 
of   man:    L   Their    apparent    opposition; 

II.  Their  real  harmony. — ^The  malice  and 
wickedness  of  men  are  always  under  the 
control  of  a  higher  power. — There  are  limits 
prescribed  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  as  it 
grows  upward.  —  The  Scriptural  doctrine 
respecting  the  common  guilt  of  men  :  L  The 
source  of  that  guilt;  II.  The  punishment; 

III.  The  deliverance  from  it,  and  forgive- 
ness, in  the  case  of  individuals. — The  witness 
which  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  hears:  to, 
T.  The  omnipotence ;  II.  The  faithfulness ; 
III.  The  pity  of  Oodi.—Lechler. 

Ybr.  25  —  28.  For  David  speaketh 
oonoeming  Him,  &c. — ^Evcn  as  our  faith 
looks  back  to  the  past,  and  finds  a  firm 
foundation  in  the  saving  work  of  God  in 
Christ,  so  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  the  old 
covenant  found  rest  and  security  in  the  same 
saving  work. — Besser.  I  foresaw  [saw]  the- 
Lord  always  before  my  fiice. — ^Those  who 
have  the  Lord  always  before  their  fiice  in 
this  world,  shall  stand  before  His  face  iu  the 
other ;  they,  on  whose  right  hand  the  Lord 
now  is,  shall  then  be  placed  on  His  right  hand. 
— Starke,  Therefore  did  my  heart  rejoioe. 
— Severe  conflicts  which  have  successfully 
terminated,  are  the  source  of  great  joy  to  the 
victor. — lb.  No  one  can  truly  rejoice  in 
heart,  save  that  man  who  sees  God  alwavs 
before  his  face. — lb.  When  our  Eedeemer, 
by  His  resurrection,  entered  into  life  eternal. 
He  opened  a  pathway  to  it  for  us  also.— /%• 
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The  kingdom  of  God  is  here  already  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  what  will  our  portion 
he,  when  we  shall  see  God  face  to  face ! 
Thou  wilt  not  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to 
Bee  corruption. — TJie  Scriptures  apply  such 
words  to  no  other  one,  but  consign  all  men 
to  corruption  and  the  dust.  He  alone  pro- 
claims to  us,  in  this  hymn  (Ps.  xvi.),  which 
is  truly  a  treasure  of  gold,  the  Gospel  truth, 
that  His  flesh  shall  not  decay,  nor  turn  to 
dust,  but  that  He  will  die  and  repose  with 
calmness  and  security,  waiting  for  the  resur- 
rection.— Luther.  Thou  hast  made  known 
to  me  the  ways  of  Ufe. — All  the  ways  in 
which  Jesus  walked  in  His  humiliation  and 
exaltation,  when  He  entered  through  suflfering 
into  His  glory,  are  altogether  the  ways  of  Ufe 
for  all  men ;  and  all  those  in  which  He  con- 
ducts the  soul,  from  the  original  conversion 
to  the  glorification  of  that  soul,  are,  too,  alto- 
gether the  ways  of  life. — AposL  Past  The 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  a  twofold 
mystery :  I.  In  so  far  as  He  was  capable  of 
dying,  who  had  life  in  Himself;  II.  In  so 
far  as  He  arose^  who  came  to  give  His  life 
for  many. — Our  communion  of  life  with  God, 
an  earnest  of  eternal  life. — ^The  body  and 
the  soul  (ver.  26),  rejoicing  in  the  living 
God. — The  word  of  prophecy,  a  light  in  a 
dark  jdace  (2  Pot.  i.  19).  The  deep  import 
of  the  descent  of  Jesus  into  hell :  viewed  as, 
I.  An  evidence  of  the  perfect  humanity  of 
the  Eedeemer ;  II.  The  utmost  depth  of  His 
humiliation ;  III.  The  point  at  which  His 
exaltation  commenced;  IV.  A  standard  by 
which  the  vast  extent  of  His  redeeming 
work  may  be  judged. — Lechler, 

Ver.  29.  Men  and  brethren,  &c. — Peter 
terms  these  assembled  Jews,  brethren,  both 
on  account  of  their  common  descent  (Eom. 
ix.  23),  and  on  account  of  his  cheerful  hope 
that  many  among  them  would  yield  to  the 
authority  of  the  Gospel,  and  become  brethren 
indeed ;  his  address,  now  that  he  has  become 
more  fervent,  reveals  the  warmth  of  his  love. 
Oh  how  gladly  would  he  have  rendered  them 
•every  service  in  his  power,  so  that  they 
might  become  the  children  of  God. — Apost, 
Past,  He  is  both  dead  and  buried. — 
Death  and  the  grave  are  the  end  of  all  the 
glory  of  this  world ;  take  heed  that  thou 
give  not  thy  heart  to  it. — Starke, 

Ver.  32.  This  Jesus  hath  Ood  raised 
Upy  &c. — The  apostle  completes  the  circuit 
of  his  remarks  by  recurring  to  the  subject 


with  which  he  commenced. — **Ye  are  Tnt- 
nesses  of  these  things,"  said  the  risen  Lord 
to  the  disciples  (Lijke  xxiv.  48) ;  the  full 
echo  of  this  saying  of  the  Lord  proceeds 
from  the  apostle's  month. — Besser,  How 
cheering  the  sight  is,  when  pastors,  who 
conduct  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  sam"^ 
congregation,  are  truly  united  on  this  vital 
subject,  so  that  the  one  can  always  refer  to 
the  other  with  confidence  ! — Apost.  Pad. 

Yer,  33.    Being  by  the  right  hand  of 
Ood  exalted,   &c. — He  whom  the  world 
raised  up  on  the  cross,  is  raised  by  God  intj 
heaven. — Starke.     Having  received, . .  Hs 
hath  shed  forth. — The  Son  receives  from 
the  Father  for  us  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  receaVes 
from  the  Son,  and  gives  to  us ;  John  m 
14  ff.     Oh  how  blessed  is  such  giving  and 
receiving !    Let  us  imitate  the  Holy  Tnnity; 
faith  receives — love  gives. — Starke, 

Yeb.  34,  35.  Sit  thou  on  My  riflit 
hand,  &c. — This  prophetic  passage,  wlucli 
the  Lord  repeats  in  the  presence  of  the  scribes 
(Matt.  xxii.  43),  like  a  fruit-bearing  tree, 
distributes  the  wealth  of  its  fruit  througli 
the  whole  extent  of  the  apostolic  writings; 
1  Cor.  XV.  26;  Eph.  L  20  ;  Heb.  L  13; 
v.  6. — Bessei'.  TTntil  I  make  Thy  foes  Thy 
footstool. — If  Christ  must  wait  until  all  H^ 
foes  shall  be  made  His  footstool,  why  should 
not  we  wait  1 — Starke.  The  act  of  making 
His  foes  His  footstool,  is  not  to  be  simply  so 
understood,  that  the  Lord  will  consign  His 
enemies  to  eternal  suffering  and  punishment ; 
it  is  done,  also,  when  they  are  induced  to 
acknowledge  their  misery  and  enmity,  to  cast 
their  weapons  away,  and  to  sue  for  mercy ; 
such  a  victory  He  prizes  most  highly.  Then 
He  lifts  such  supplicants  up,  throws  His  arms 
around  them,  yea,  places  them  at  last  on  His 
own  seat — Apost.  Past.  Our  weak  senses 
do  not  readily  perceive  that  Christ  rules  with 
vast  power  in  the  midst  of  us ;  we  rather 
see  and  feel  the  reverse,  and  discover  onlj 
feebleness  and  helplessness  in  Christian  peo- 
ple :  they  seem  to  us  to  be  wretched  and 
forsaken,  trampled  under  foot  by  the  world, 
rudely  assailed  by  Satan,  and  overcome  by 
sin  and  the  terrors  of  death  and  hell.  And 
then,  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  this  Uf^ 
appear  to  fall  with  greater  weight  on  Chris- 
tians than  on  other  people.  Here  our  faith 
must  manifest  all  its  power,  must  arm  us 
for  the  struggle  with  such  thoughts  and  fears, 
and  must  give  us  strength  to  ding  to  the 
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word  alone  which  is  here  pronounced,  name- 
ly, that  Christ  the  Lord,  although  invisible 
to  us,  is  placed  by  God  on  His  right  hand ; 
there  He  will  remain,  reigning  over  us  with 
power,  even  though  His  glory  is  hidden  from 
the  world.  For  this  Sheb  limini  ("  Sit  Thou 
at  My  right  hand"  ['^^f^''^  3?^])  was  spoken  by 

God  Himself ;  that  word  must,  therefore,  be 
true  and  will  abide,  and  no  creature  can 
overthrow  or  disprove  it.  Neither  will  He 
Himself  ever  deny  it,  although  all  around  us 
should  seem  to  contradict  it. — Luther,  Hie 
exaltation  of  ChrUt:  I.  By  the  right  hand  of 
God;  11.  To  the  right  hand  of  God.— CAm^, 
ascending  His  throne, — "  While  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  glory  and  joy  will  daily  increase." — 
The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  exaltation  of  the  crucified 
Kedeemer. — Lechlei*. 

Yer.  36.  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  know,  &c. — With  these  impressive 
words  Peter  made  a  last  appeal,  primarily, 
to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers:  he 
demonstrated  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  by 
placing  before  them  the  testimony  furnished 
by  the  word  of  God,  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, and  by  the  wonderful  signs  from  heaven 
which  they  had  even  then  both  heard  and 
seen.  He  appealed  also  to  the  heart  and  the 
conscience  of  his  hearei-s,  which  he  deeply 
pierced ;  he  intended  alike  to  convince  them 
of  their  sin,  and  to  show  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, when  he  closed  with  the  words,  "Ye 
have  crucified  Him,  but  God  has  made  Him 
both  Lord  and  Christ." — 2^ie  testimony  that 
Jesits  Christ  lives,  and  that  He  is  exalted  to 


heaven:  L  In  the  Scriptures — ^testified  by 
the  prophets  and  apostles  j  II.  In  the  history 
of  the  world  and  the  kingdom — by  all  the 
events  that  have  occurred  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  to  the  present  time ;  III.  In  the 
heart  and  the  conscience — by  both  His  frienda 
and  His  foes. — "  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesusy  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and 
Christ : "  I.  These  words,  full  of  stem  truths, 
are  a  loud  call  to  repentance ;  11.  They  are 
full  of  grace,  and  are  words  of  comfort. — 
Christ,  on  the  right  hand  of  God:  I.  Pro- 
tecting His  friends  ;  11.  Subduing  His  foes. 
Jesus  Christ  on  His  throne,  as  the  King  of 
glory :  I.  In  the  Scriptures,  wherein  all  the 
prophets  and  apostles  point  to  Him ;  11.  In 
the  world,  wherein  He  reigns  invisibly,  and 
rules  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies ;  III.  In 
the  heart,  wherein  He  continues  to  manifest 
Himself  as  the  Prince  of  peace,   and  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation;  IV.  In  heaven, 
wherein  His  glory  will  hereafter  bo  revealed 
unto  all. — [Peter,  a  model  as  an  earnest  and 
intelligent  preacher  of  the  Gospel. — Tlie  first 
public    discourse  of   an  insjnred    apostle : 
I.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
delivered  :  (a)  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit ; 
(h)  the  amazement  of  the  devout ;  (c)  the 
mocking  of  the  ungodly ;  II.  Its  substance : 
(a)  explanations  of  Scripture ;   (b)  solemn 
warnings  ;  (c)  words  of  comfort  and  encour- 
agement ;    III.    The  results ;  (a)  some  re- 
mained unmoved ;  (b)  others  were  hardened ; 
(c)  others,  converted. — TrJ]      From  Lange^ 
Schaff*s  edition, 

(7b  be  continued,) 


^txmamt  ^hitl^tB  antr  §vAlmB. 


THE  WORD  OP  LIFE. 

"  Holding  forth  the  word  of  life."— PniL.  iL  16. 

Thk  test  of  the  moral  character  of  men  is  their 
f  niits  (Matt.  vii.  20).  The  same  test  is  applic- 
able to  any  system  of  doctrine ;  if  it  be  fruit- 
less, it  is  of  no  practical  value ;  if  it  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  we  cannot  err  in  pronouncing  it  evil. 
If  it  make  those  who  embrace  it  wiser,  better, 
and  happier,  adorning  them  with  ennobling 
virtues,  and  supplying  them  with  all  necessary 
impulse,  motive,  and  strength,  for  a  career  of 


usefulness  and  goodness,  it  is  to  be  accredited 
as  good  ''and  worthy  of  all  acceptation."  There 
is  but  one  system  of  truth  known  among  men 
that  can  stand  this  test.  The  philosophies  of 
the  ancient  schools  were  magnificent  exhibitions: 
of  intellectual  acumen  and  power;  those  of  our 
modem  universities  are  no  less  grandly  con- 
ceived and  wisely  adjusted.  As  systems  o£ 
human  thought  they  excite  admiration  and 
stimulate  mental  activity  and  inquiry.  But 
they  do  not  touch,  far  less  renovate,  the  moral 
character  of  men.    Their  light  is  like  that  of 
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the  dead  moon — destitute  of  all  vital,  qnickening 
warmth  and  power.  It  may  shine  for  ever  on 
spiritually  dead  humanity  without  starting  a 
smgle  life- throb.  So  too  of  the  religions  of 
Paganism — instead  of  renewing  and  elevating 
they  only  sensualize  and  imbrute  our  race. 
They  bring  forth  death.  The  religion  of  the 
Bible  alone  can  and  does  lift  man  up  from  his 
degradation,  liberate  him  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption,  translate  him  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  fit  him  for  his  true  position,  work, 
and  destiny,  as  a  moral  being.  It  emancipates 
him  from  the  loathsome  body  of  death,  mani- 
fests the  life  of  Jesus  in  his  mortal  flesh,  and 
verifies  in  his  experience  the  apparent  paradox 
— "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I 
live."  Its  fruit  is  always,  everywhere  unto 
life.  A  more  detailed  consideration  of  tlie 
character  of  tlie  Word  as  presented  in  the  text 
will  fully  justify  these  general  statements,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  more  prominent  and 
impressive  our  duty  in  relation  to  it. 

I.  The  word  of  life.  There  is  no  profounder 
mystery  than  life.  It  fills  the  universe,  end- 
lessly varied  in  its  forms  and  marvellously  ex- 
uberant in  its  productions.  But  what  is  it  V — 
what  is  its  essential  principle  ?  Who  has  ever 
been  able  to  detect,  analyze,  define  it?  We  are 
not  ignorant,  however,  of  its  genesis.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  word  of  God.  **  He  spake  and 
it  was  done*' — all  things  animate  and  inanimate 
began  to  be.  On  the  word  of  His  power  its 
perpetuity  depends.  Let  the  energy  of  that 
word  be  suspended  or  withdrawn,  and  life  and 
being  would  come  to  a  perpetual  end.  But 
there  is  a  life  which  is  not  the  product  of  cre- 
ative power.  It  is  the  life  of  God — spiritual 
life— of  which  He  is  the  Fountain,  rather  than 
the  Creator — and  of  which  moral  beings  partake 
by  impartafion.  This  life  He  breathed  into 
Adam  in  Eden;  and  it  was  this  that  Adam  lost 
by  transgression.  It  is  of  this  higher,  grander 
life,  that  which  reunites  us  to  God  and  makes 
ns  one  with  Him,  and  in  Him  one  with  all 
virtuous  intelligences,  that  the  Apostle  speaks 
in  the  text.  To  make  men  partakers  of  this 
life  is  the  whole  design  of  the  word.  This  is 
its  use.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  it 
is  Divinely  adapted. 

1.  It  is  a  revelation  of  life.  "  I  am  the  Life," 
said  Jesus  Christ.  "  In  Him  was  life.**  "  God 
haUi  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His 
"Son."  And  the  word  testifies  of  Him.  He  is 
its  Alpha  and  Omega,  It  is  the  record  of  His 
love,  the  history  of  His  mediatorial  work. 
When  the  redemptive  scheme  originated,  we 
know  not.  But  we  know  that  its  effective 
operation  began  the  moment  there  was  need  for 
it  in  the  history  of  man — the  instant  of  his 
transgression  tnarked  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  grace.  Before  old  Eden  is  left,  "the  seed 
of  the  woman  *'  is  promised,  and  the  hope  of  a 
new  paradise  awakened.    Subsequent  revelation 


was  but  the  unfolding  of  tliat  promise—each 
successive  stage  in  its  development  disclosing 
more  clearly  the  significance  of  the  promise, 
and  the  method  and  results  of  its  fmfilinent 
In  the  New  Testament  prophecy  becomes  his- 
tory.   The  Son  of  God  has  come — by  many  in- 
fallible signs  has  demonstrated  His  Messialisiup 
— has  been  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men**— 
and  has  ''suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God.**    Jo 
this  "great  transaction'*  He  has  "brought life 
and  immortality  to  light.**    His  obedience  unto 
death  atones  for  sin,  and  His  intercession  pnv 
cures  for  men  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Provision  is  thus  made  for  the  pardon  of  sin— 
legal  life;  and  the  regeneration  of  the  soul— its 
spiritual  life.    That  which  Adam  lost  is  thus 
regained.    The  soul  is  united  to  Clirist,  as  ihe 
branch  to  the  vine,  partakes  of  His  life,  md  U 
filled  with  His  peace.    And  this  spiritual  resar- 
rection  is  the  pledge  of  "the  adoption, to vit, 
the  redemption  of  our  body.*'     Death  shili  be 
swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  the  entire  min, 
perfected  and  glorified,  shall  be  imraortalixed 
m  heaven. 

2.  It  is  an  offer  of  life.  Such  a  revelation 
has  not  been  made  merely  as  a  mockery  of 
human  woe.  The  light  has  not  been  thrown 
into  the  dungeon  merely  to  discover  to  the 
wretched  inmate  its  loathsomeness,  nor  is  he 
pennitted  to  look  out  on  the  world  of  brightness 
and  beauty  merely  to  intensify  his  despair.  All 
the  light,  and  life,  and  love  thus  revealed,  are 
for  man — for  his  personal  appropriation  and 
enjoyment,  his  "glory,  honour,  and  immo^ 
tality.**  The  word  comes  to  him  with  the  offer 
of  all  the  good  that  it  reveals.  Its  mission  is 
to  "heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deIive^ 
ance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  tliat  are  bruised, 
to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 
Every  Bible,  every  sermon,  every  Christian 
temple,  every  song  of  praise,  every  shout  of 
triumph,  repeats  from  age  to  age  the  storv  of 
His  love,  and  the  offer  of  His  grace.  Isaiah 
struck  the  key-note  when  he  cried,  "Ho,  cvery 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters.*'  Tjie 
Master,  with  an  infinite  pathos,  repeats  the  in- 
vitation and  promise — and  well-nigh  His  last 
words  to  the  world  are,  "  Whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.** 

3.  It  imparts  life.  It  is  itself  living.  It  i« 
likened  to  a  seed  —  an  "incorruptible  seed. 
In  the  seed  is  a  life- power  which  mlderfavoa^ 
ing  circumstances  is  developed  into  the  pl«»| 
and  its  fruit  So  in  the  word  there  is  a  spiritual 
life-power,  which,  under  the  kindly  innuences 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  germinates  and  ripens  into 
a  harvest  of  eternal  life.  In  that  word  is  t^* 
life  of  the  Church,  and  of  every  believer;  and 
that  life  is  vigorous  and  liealthf  ul  not  according 
to  outward  and  temporal  conditions  but  in  pn>" 
portion  as  it  is  nourished  by  the  word.    Bat 
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whence  this  life  in  the  word  ?  We  answer, 
<2od  is  in  itl  Men  often  put  themselves  in 
their  productions  so  completely  that  we  almost 
realize  their  living  presence.  We  feel  the  power 
of  their  intellect,  the  energy  of  their  will,  the 
glow  of  their  sensibilities.  In  a  far  deeper, 
truer  sense,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  the  word 
— His  actual  presence  filling  and  vitalizing  it, 
and  imparting  to  it  that  marvellous  reproductive 
energy  of  which  His  spiritual  Church  is  the  o^- 
spring.  This  living  word  imparts  life  whenever 
received  in  "  a  good  and  honest  heart''  There 
is  no  soul  so  dead  that  it  cannot  be  quickened 
by  it  into  newness  of  life.  The  history  of  the 
Church  is  the  record  of  its  power  to  subdue  and 
regenerate — to  wound  and  heal,  to  kill  and  make 
alive,  and  save  with  the  power  of  an  endless 
life.  In  its  life-giving,  sanctifying  power  is 
the  hope  of  our  race.  Science,  art,  literature, 
commerce,  material  wealth,  military  power, 
statesmanship,  are  all  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  human  depravity.  All  their  influences  com- 
bined and  concentrated  on  a  single  soul  cannot 
awaken  in  it  the  faintest  pulsation  of  spiritual 
life.  The  g^ospel  alone  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation. 

II.  Oua  DUTY.  We  have  this  word  of  life. 
As  believers  we  have  experienced  its  power. 
We  partake  of  its  life.  Its  light  is  in  our  souls. 
What  now  is  our  duty  ?  "  Hold  it  forth."  It 
is  supposed  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to 
those  towers  built  at  the  entrance  of  harbours, 
on  which  fires  were  kept  burning  during  the 
night  to  guide  the  mariners  into  port.  So  are 
we  to  hold  forth  this  light  to  save  our  fellow- 
men  from  shipwreck — to  guide  them  safely  into 
the  haven  of  rest. 

1.  We  are  to  hold  it  forth  in  our  life*  Men 
of  the  world  for  the  most  part  do  not  read  the 
word.  Their  Bible  is  the  life  of  professing 
Christians.  From  thence  they  receive  their 
views  and  impressions  of  the  truth,  power,  and 
efficacy  of  Christianity.  Inconsistency  has 
given  birth  to  many  a  doubt  and  been  the 
stumbling-block  over  which  many  have  fallen 
into  destruction ;  while  a  consistent,  holy  life — 
"pointing  to  heaven  and  leading  the  way** — 
has  converted  many  a  **  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way,  and  hidden  a  multitude  of  sins.*' 
In  the  family,  in  social  and  business  life,  every- 
where, let  the  Christian  "walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  he  is  called,'* 

2.  We  are  to  hold  it  forth  by  contributing  of 
our  means  for  its  distribution.  We  are  person- 
ally restricted  to  a  narrow  sphere.  The  light 
of  our  hoiy  life  may  not  shine  beyond  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live.  But  in  the  providence 
of  God  there  are  means  and  channels  whereby 
we  can  reach  our  fellow-men  at  remote  distances. 
We  have  means  wherewith  to  send,  and  God 
has  provided  men  whereby  to  send,  this  **  light 
of  life'*  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  And 
Bitting  in  our  quiet  homes  we  may  kindle  the 


beacon  fires  of  salvation  on  the  tops  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  and  in  their  deepest,  darkest 
ravines  awaken  the  echoes  of  a  heavenly  min- 
strelsy. Let  our  substance  be  consecrated  to 
the  high  enterprise  of  *'  holding  forth  the  word 
of  life,'*  and  many  whom  we  will  never  know  on 
earth  will  in  heaven  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 


HEARTY  SERVICE. 


"Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily."— Col.  iiL  23. 

That  word  "whatsoever**  needs  a  moment's 
notice.  If  it  is  to  be  understood  it  must  be 
read,  not  alone,  but  in  the  light  of  the  context. 
Glance  at  the  context  and  you  will  see  that  the 
Apostle  is  not  writing  to  tliese  Christians  as 
laoourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  exhorting 
them  in  whatsoever  they  do  for  Christ  and  the 
good  of  souls  to  do  it  heartily ;  nor  is  he  writing 
to  them  as  parents  or  friends,  and  bidding  them 
in  whatsoever  they  do  to  train  up  their  little 
ones  or  to  influence  their  acquaintances  to  do  it 
heartily ;  but  he  is  writing  to  servants,  or  more 
correctly  to  slaves — to  men  who  have  to  hear 
and  to  obey  the  voice  of  earthly  masters  every 
day  and  all  day  long,  and  he  is  exhoiling  them, 
as  servants^  and  in  these  daily  tasks,  to  do  what- 
soever they  have  to  do  heartily.  Wliat  the 
Apostle  would  say  is,  Whether  you  cultivate 
your  master's  fields,  or  run  on  his  errands, 
or  stand  at  his  back  and  wait  on  him  at  table, 
do  it,  not  grudgingly  nor  unwillingly,  but  with 
alacrity,  cheerfulness,  earnestness  —  "  do  it 
heartily."  That  is  the  meaning  which  the 
Christian  slaves  in  Colosse  would  see  in  these 
words.  But  surely  the  exhortation,  which  is 
thus  narrowed  down  to  the  meanest  duties,  is 
equally  applicable  to  greater  affairs  as  well  as 
to  lesser.  The  interpretation  I  put  upon  these 
words,  as  read  for  us  to-day — an  interpretation 
which  changes  their  form  while  preserving  their 
spirit,  is  this: — Whatsoever  you  do  as  Christians 
and  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  God — whatever 
you  do  to  conquer  sin  for  yourselves,  or  to 
spread  the  name  and  influence  of  your  Divine 
Master — whatever  you  do  in  the  way  of  giving 
to  or  working  for  the  Lord's  house — whatever 
you  do  as  merchants,  or  tradesmen,  or  farmers, 
or  servants — at  home  or  abroad,  do  it  heartily, 
put  your  whole  self,  your  whole  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  work  you  have  in  hand.  Do  not  do 
things  grumblingly,  reluctantly,  mechanically, 
or  half-heartedly,  but  with  cheerfulness,  will- 
ingness, gladness. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should  do 
so.    I  will  mention  three. 

I.  Wb  should  do  whatsoever  we  do  heartily 
FOR  OUR  OWN  8AKES — for  the  sake  of  our  o>vn 
comfort,  ease,  and  happiness.  When  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  came  to  Marah,  they  found  the 
waters  so  bitter  that  they  could  not  drink  them. 
At  the  command  of  God  Moses  threw  in  branches 
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of  a  certain  tree  and  they  became  sweet.  And 
he  who  throws  his  whole  soul  into  his  work, 
whatever  that  work  may  be,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  it;  he  has  robbed  toil  of  its  bitterness 
and  made  it  easy  and  delightful. 

1.  It  is  so  in  our  daily  occupations.  The 
man  who  leaves  his  heart  at  home  when  he  goes 
to  his  work,  will  find  business  a  daily  martyr- 
dom ;  whereas,  if  he  throws  his  soul  into  it — if 
he  is  interested  in  it  and  takes  delight  in  trying 
how  well  he  can  do  it,  he  will  find  in  even  the 
dullest  and  most  monotonous  occupation  some- 
thing of  the  pleasure  the  schoolboy  finds  in  his 
games. 

2.  It  is  so  in  our  working  for  God.  If  a  man 
fights  with  sin  in  his  own  heart  and  life  only 
because  he  is  driven  by  the  fear  of  hell,  it  will 
be  a  dull  and  weary  conflict.  But  if  he  puts 
his  heart  into  it — ^loathes  and  hates  sin  with  all 
his  might — every  contest  will  be  a  joy  and 
every  victory  will  be  a  great  gladness.  Tlie 
half-hearted  Christian  is  always  sorrowful,  the 
hearty  always  glad.  This  rule  applies  to  every- 
thing. There  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  that 
will  not  be  a  weariness  (Mai.  i.  13),  a  toil,  a 
mortification,  if  we  are  not  interested  in  it,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  will  not  yield  pleasure  and 
be  a  source  of  happiness  if  only  we  no  it  heartily. 

II.    We   should    do   whatsoever  wk   do 

HEARTILY  FOR  THE  W0RK*8  SAKE — ^that  we  may 

succeed  init.  He  who  works  heartily  works  twice. 

1.  One  who  works  willingly  and  heartily  will 
do  mxyre  than  one  who  works  reluctantly  or  per- 
functorily. Of  this  there  are  abundant  proofs. 
How  far  a  child  will  run  in  his  games — how 
short  a  distance  he  can  go  on  an  errand.  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton,  in  his  Autobiography,  tells  us 
that  when  a  boy  he  never  gave  his  mind  to  his 
studies,  and  therefore  left  school  almost  as 
ignorant  as  he  went  there.  When  he  became 
a  young  man,  finding  out  his  defects,  and  feel- 
ing his  want  of  education,  he  gave  his  mind  to 
learning,  went  to  college,  and  in  short  time 
learnt  much.  What  had  been  impossible  to  his 
indolence  became  easy  to  his  diligence,  and  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  every  single  prize  that 
was  open  to  him  in  his  course  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Most  of  tlie  men  who  have  become 
^eat,  who  have  enriched  the  world  by  their 
dift;overies  and  inventions,  have  differed  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fellows  only  in 
this : — ^that  they  have  given  themselves  to  their 
work — their  heart  has  been  in  it. 

2.  Not  only  do  men  who  work  heartily  do 
more  work,  they  do  better  work.  They  do  better 
whatever  worldly  affairs  they  put  their  hand  to. 
But  in  no  department  of  work  is  heartiness  so 
sure  a  forerunner  and  earnest  of  success  as  in 
spiritual  work.  How  much  more  powerful  over 
the  soul  is  an  earnest,  warm-hearted  entreaty 
that  evidently  comes  from  the  speaker*s  soul, 
than  a  cold,  formal,  half-hearted  invitation. 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  preached  the  same  gospel 


as  many  others.  But  while  the  others  often, 
preached  to  empty  churches  they  were  listened 
to  by  thousands,  because  of  their  fire  and 
earnestness,  their  enthusiasm.  The  gospel  was 
as  a  fire  in  their  bones.  Then  how  cofUagious 
is  heartiness.  Let  there  be  but  a  few  men  in 
a  congregation  who  are  in  earnest,  who  wel- 
come strangers  with  a  kindly  look  and  word, 
who  take  up  any  scheme  for  the  general  good 
as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
with  them,  and  ere  long  there  will  be  a  heartiness 
diffused  through  the  whole  congregation ;  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  will  be  changed — pulpit 
and  pew  alike  will  feel  the  inspiriting  influence 
of  these  men's  devotion. 

III.  We  should  do  whatsoever  we  do 
HEARTILY  FOR  God's  SAKE — because  in  80  doing 
we  shall  please  Him.  We  sometimes  faO  to  see 
how  heartiness  in  the  common  round,  the  trin'al 
task,  will  please  God.  But  we  believe  that  we 
are  not  creatures  of  chance,  that  God,  knowing 
us  far  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  knowing 
what  will  develop  the  Diviner  part  of  our 
nature,  has  put  us  m  that  place  ana  surrounded 
us  by  those  duties  that  will  best  promote  our 
highest  interests.  That  involves  tliis  further 
fact,  that  every  trivial  duty,  every  business 
call,  every  domestic  care,  is  a  duty  that  God 
has  put  upon  us  and  that  we  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  do  it  "  as  unto  the  Lord  and  not  unto 
man."  And  surely,  if  our  circumstances  are  of 
God's  ordering,  it  must  be  pleasing  to  Him  to 
see  us  doing  our  too-often-dcspised  duties  will- 
ingly, cheerfully,  heartily.  There  is  no  duty, 
however  mean ;  no  action,  however  little  thought 
of  by  the  world,  that  cannot  be  -glorified  and 
dignified  and  made  the  means  of  pleasing  God, 
if  we  will  but  see  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  and 
**  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord."  But,  it  may 
be  objected,  while  we  can  do  some  things 
heartily,  it  is  impossible  to  do  others  in  that 
spirit — '*tlie  common  round,  the  trivial  task," 
we  can  do  them  as  dtUi^y  but  anything  more 
is  out  of  the  question.  Let  those  who  think  so 
consider  the  condition  of  slaves  in  apostolic 
times,  and  remember  that  it  was  to  slaves  that 
this  exhortation  was  directed.  If  it  w^as  pos- 
sible for  this  down-trodden  class  to  do  "  what- 
soever "  they  did  heartily,  it  is  possible  for  to. 
And  since  this  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  we 
can  make  our  lives  happier,  more  useful,  and 
more  blessed,  it  behoves  us  to  make  the  attempt 

Joseph  Ogle. 

Sherbome,  Dorset. 


GODLINESS  PROFITABLE. 

"  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  haring  the 
promise  of  tne  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 
IS  to  come."— 1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

To  the  text  is  affixed  the  statement,  "This  is  t 
faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation/ 
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a  remark  thrice  made  elsewhere.  It  is  added 
to  the  assurance  that  Christ  came  to  save  sin- 
ners ;  to  the  remark  that,  if  we  suffer  with  Him, 
^e  shall  reign  with  Him ;  and  to  the  declaration 
of  salvation  by  grace,  and  yet  the  need  of  good 
works.  Religion  is  represented  not  only  as 
obligatory,  but  as  advantageous ;  so  much  so 
as  to  claim  the  attention  and  acceptance  of  all. 
Admit  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  reason 
acquiesces  in  the  advantage  of  piety,  so  far  as 
the  future  world  is  concerned.  Were  not  reason 
blinded  by  sin,  it  would  judge  the  same  as  to 
this  life.  But  piety  is  often  thought  a  preventive 
of  pleasure  and  profit.  Paul  combats  this.  The 
early  Church  took  the  spoiling  of  their  goods 
witli  joyfulness,  and  desired  not  to  exchange 
places  with  the  richest  of  their  godless  contem- 
poraries, as  Paul  intimated  before  Agrippa. 

Essential  godliness  is  everywhere  the  same, 
being  subjection  to  the  Divine  law:  love  of, 
and  delight  in,  God.  But  human  and  angelic 
godliness  differ  in  adjuncts.  Angels  are  not 
conscious  of  sin  as  we  are,  nor  do  tliey  need  to 
exercise  patience  under  afiBiction,  or  watchful- 
ness agamst  temptation.  Paul  speaks,  not  of 
^e  foim,  but  of  the  power  of  godliness.  A 
verbal  declaration  of  fealty  is  of  little  worth 
without  a  life  in  harmony  with  it. 

To  substantiate  the  profitableness  of  piety  in 
the  life  which  now  is,  notice,  Jirstf  the  exemp- 
tions it  secures  from  vices  fatal  to  health.  Of 
course,  where  life  is  disciplinary,  the  **  many 
afilictions  '*  that  come  to  the  righteous  form  a 
part  of  their  culture  for  heaven,  and  so  far  are 
blessings.  But  piety  preserves  health  in  creating 
a  distaste  for  many  fashionable  follies  that 
squander  time,  invade  the  hours  of  sleep,  waste 
money,  and  cause  disease  which  brings  to  an 
untimely  and  unhallowed  tomb.  It  insures 
safety  from  the  intoxicating  cup,  which  is  the 
source  of  individual  and  social  suffering  and  of 
so  many  crimes. 

Again,  godliness  is  a  corrective  to  destroying 
passions ;  to  envy,  which  is  '*  rottenness  to  the 
bones ; "  to  jealousy,  which  robs  one  of  peace 
of  mind ;  to  that  vaulting  ambition  which 
knows  no  content,  and  to  that  wretched  avarice 
which  ever  cries,  "More,  morel"  Knowing 
that  life  consisteth  not  in  the  things  we  possess, 
the  Christian  looks  not  to  material  wealth  or 
high  position  for  satisfaction.  In  gain  or  loss, 
joy  or  grief,  he  says,  ^*  Good  is  the  Lord :  *' 

^  Good  when  He  gives,  supremely  good ; 
Nor  less  when  He  denies." 

Disquietude  oftener  comes  from  apprehension 
of  trouble  than  from  its  realization.  Dread  of 
poverty  embitters  the  cup  of  the  rich  man,  and 
the  fear  of  sickness  and  death  frightens  the 
person  in  health,  who  is  unprepared  to  die. 
The  Christian  costs  his  cares  on  God,  is  not 
afraid  of  evil  tidings,  and  has  a  peace  that  pass- 
eth  understanding.    The  sting  of  death  is  re- 
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moved.     Death  is  attractive  even,  for  it  closes 
his  trials  and  opens  heaven. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  tlie  joys  of  religion  in 
the  closet,  family,  sanctuary,  or  the  presence  of 
Jesus  in  the  exigencies  of  life.  Outside  all 
these  the  Christian  has  great  advantage  over 
the  ungodly.  Many  of  you  realize  the  profit- 
ableness of  religion.  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.  She  opens  to  the 
young  a  peaceful  and  useful  life,  with  the  com- 
panionship of  Him  whose  yoke  is  easy  and 
whose  burden  is  light  Believe  God's  testi- 
mony, that  of  His  Word,  His  Spirit,  and  the 
voice  of  conscience,  by  all  of  which  He  is 
seeking  to  draw  you  to  Himself. 

J.  J.  Cabruthers,  D.D. 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCH 
OF  THYATIRA. 

''  And  unto  the  Angel  of  the  Cliurch  in  Thyatira 
write ;  These  things  saith  the  Son  of  God,''  &c. 
— Rbv.  iL  18-29. 

Introduction. — 1.  The  city  of  Thyatira.  2. 
The  origin  of  the  Church.  Lydia,  the  purple- 
seller  of  this  city,  having  been  converted  at 
Philippi,  was  probably  the  instrument  of  first 
carrying  the  gospel  to  her  native  tovm. — This 
instructive  epistle  may  be  treated  under  the 
following  heads : 

L  Ths  majesty  and  judicial  aspects  of  its 
Divine  Author.  1.  His  majesty. — "Son  of 
God  '*  (ver.  18).  (1)  Our  Lord's  resurrection, 
its  grand  and  unanswerable  demonstration  (Rom. 
i.  4).  (2^  The  title  a  proof  of  His  glory  and 
Divinity  (Heb.  i.  2 — 8).  2.  HU judicial  aspecU. 
(1)  Nothmg  can  escape  His  piercing  glance — 
"His  eyes  Tike  unto  a  flame"  (ver.  18).  (2) 
No  one  can  escape  His  resistless  power — "  His 
feet  like  unto  fine  brass  "  (ver.  18). 

II.  His  lovinq  recoqnitioK  of  evert  com- 
mendable QUALITY  (ver.  19). 

III.  His  holy  abhorrence  of  the  evils 
PERMITTED  IN  THE  Church  (ver.  20).  1.  Jezebel, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  was  the  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  the  heathen  King  of  Sidon,  wife  of 
Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  who  led  her  husband  and 
the  nation  into  the  grossest  forms  of  idolatry, 
and  threatened  Elijah  with  death.  2.  That 
our  Lord  should  use  this  wicked  woman's  name 
as  a  symbol  of  a  party  in  the  Church  at  Thyatira, 
signifies  a  state  of  things  within  this  hard-work- 
ing, loving,  faithful,  and  patient  Church,  which 
is  almost  mcredible.  a.  Christ's  servants  were 
taught  by  this  wicked  party  that  fornication 
and  paying  respect  to  idol-worship  were  not 
sinful.  6.  Jezeoels  in  the  modern  Church  are 
those  who  teach  that  to  convert  sanctuaries 
into  places  of  worldly  amusement,  and  that 
Christians  may  bo  devotees  of  the  theatre,  the 
billiard  and  (^ard  tables,  and  the  dancing-party, 
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are  not  sinful,  r.  As  in  Thyatira  both  the 
devoted  and  the  worldly  were  found  together 
in  the  same  Church,  so  do  we  find  the  devoted 
and  the  worldly  in  the  Churches  of  to-day. 

v.  OnR  Lord's  lovinq  forbear ancb  of  this 
WICKED  PARTY  (ver.  21). 
VL  The  terrible  doom  that  awaits  this 

PARTY  UNLESS  THEY  REPENT  (verS.  22,  23). 

VII.  Our  Lord's  inspiring  words  to  the 

FAITHFUL    IN   THE  ChURCH    OF   ThYATIRA  (ver. 

24).  1.  The  importance  of  not  giving  heed  to 
false  doctrine  is  here  set  forth  (ver.  24).  2. 
The  connection  between  false  doctrine  and  the 
knowing  "  the  depths  of  Satan." 

VIII.  The  IMPORTANCE  OF  FIRMLY  HOLDING 
THE  TRUTH  AND  GRACE  OF  CHRISI*  (ver.  26). 

IX.  The  blessed  reward  of  Christian 
HEROISM  (vers.  26,  28). 

X.  Our  Lord's  earnest  exhortation  to  the 
Churches  (ver.  29). 

Practical  Lessons. — 1.  How  mysterious  the 
permission  of  our  Lord — '*  Let  botli  (tares  and 
wheat^  grow  together  until  the  harvest"  (Matt, 
xiii.  30).  2.  How  sure  the  doom  of  tlie  one  and 
the  reward  of  the  other  at  the  harvest — "  I  will 
savto  the  reapers,"  etc.  (Matt.  xiii.  30).  3.  To 
which  party  do  we  belong — to  the  worldly  party 
of  Jezeoel,  or  to  the  spiritual  party  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  true  ? 

D.  C.  Hughes. 


GETHSEMANE. 


"  Father,  if  Thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from 
Me." — Luke  xxii.  42. 

Very  striking  and  suggestive  are  the  resem- 
blances and  contrasts  traceable  amid  the  New 
Testament  representations  of  the  transfiguration 
of  Jesus  on  the  Mount  and  His  agony  in  Geth- 
semane.  "  As  He  prayed  "  on  tbe  Mount,  "  the 
fashion  of  His  countenance  was  altered ; "  and 
as  He  prayed  in  Gethsemane,  ^*  His  sweat  was, 
as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the 
ground. " 

On  the  Mount  were  bright  gleams  of  the 
superhuman  glory ;  in  GeUisemane,  most  im- 
pressive manifestations  of  the  true  humanity 
of  the  Son  of  God.  As  on  the  Mount,  so  in 
Gethsemane,  Jesus  took  with  Him  **  Peter, 
James,  and  John  ; "  and,  having  been  *'  eye- 
witnesses of  His  majesty,"  they  would  be  nil 
the  more  prepared— without  failure  of  faith — 
to  be  eye-witnesses  of  His  agony. 

As  in  thought  we  draw  near  to  Gethsemane 
Ave  think  of  the  charge  to  Moses  at  *'  the  bush 
that  burned  with  fire  and  was  not  consumed." 
•**  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  tlie 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground : " 

The  agony  of  the  Saviour  in  Gethsemane, 
whilst  very  great  and  purely  mental,  was  pro- 
foundly mysterious.    Respecting  its  character 


and  causes,  respecting  the  cup  of  sorrows  of 
which  Jesus  said,  "  Father,  if  Tlioii  l»e  willing, 
remove  this  cup  from  Me,"  tliere  has  been  great 
diversity  of  opinion.    In  several  commeotariea 
and  in  not  a  tew  otlier  books  are  to  be  found 
references  to  Gethsemane  of  such  a  character 
as  to  indicate  that  their  authors  regarded  Jesus 
as  praying  that,  if  it  were  possible,  He  might 
not  be  ^'crucitled  and  slain."     On  the   otho^ 
hand,  not  a  few  are  opposed  to  tliat  opinion, 
and  agree  in  tliis — that,  whatever  were  the  ele- 
ments of  that  agony,  it  did  not  include  the  wish 
to   be  kept  from  Calvary.     Markland   says: 
^'This  is  generally  interpreted  of  our  Lord's 
praying  that  He  might  not  die.     God  forbid 
that  it  should  be  so,  when  He  knew  and  always 
declared  tliat  He  came  into  the  world  on  par- 
pose  to  die."    There  are  three  consideratjotis 
which,  taken  collectively,  render  it — as  it  seems 
to  me — perfectly  clear  that,  whatever  ww  in- 
cluded in  the  agony  and  the  prayer  of  Jesoa, 
they  did  not  include  the  wish  to  be  kept  from 
becoming  '*  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross." 

1.  It  would  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  all 
other  manifestations  of  tlie  mind  of  Christ  in 
relation  to  His  death.   When  going  about  doing 
good,  part  of  His  express  teaching  was  this: 
^^Tlie  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister;  and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many."    As  the  day  of  His  cruci- 
fixion w^as  drawing  nigh,  He  said :  "I  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I 
straitened  till  it  be  accomplished ; "  and  a^ain 
and  again  He  assured  His  disciples,  ^*  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men 
and  be  crucified,  and  on  the  third  day   rise 
again."     In  the  ''upper  room"  in  Jerusalem 
— only  a  few  hours  before  the  agony  in  Geth- 
semane— He  instituted  the  ordinance   of   tlie 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  commemorative  of    His 
death,  said  to  His  disciples, ''  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you,"  and,  lifting  up  His  eyes    to 
heaven,  said :   ''  Father,  the  hour  is  come ;  and 
now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these  are 
in  the  world  and  I  come  to  Thee ; "  and  ^*ha: 
followed  ?    They  left  the  upper  room,  passed 
over  the  brook,  and  that  same  night  came  the 
agony  in  Gethsemane.     Surely  nothing  abort 
of  clear  Scripture  teaching  should  cause  any 
one  to  believe  that,  witliin  a  few  hours  alter 
such  manifestations  of  the  mind  of  Christ  in 
relation  to  His  approaching  death.  He  con  Id 
pray  that,  if  possible,  He  might  not  die.     Xot 
only  would  it  have  been  out  of  keeping  with 
all  previous,  but  equally  out  of  keeping  with 
all  subsequent,  manifestations  of  the  Saviour  s 
mind :  when  on  His  way  to  Calvary  He  said, 
"Weep  not  for  Me;"  and  "for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  He  endured  the  cross. *^ 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture  narratives 
at  all  favouring  the  idea  of  any  reference  of  the 
prayers  of  Jesus  to  His  death  on  the  cross,  or 
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to  any  future  period.  They  all  seem  to  refer 
to  a  cup  of  sorrows  tlun  jrresent.  Matt.  xzvi. 
39:  ''0,  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  tfiis 
cup  pass  from  Me."  Mark  xiv.  36 :  "  Father, 
all  things  are  possible  unto  Thee ;  take  away 
this  cup  from  Me/'  Luke  xxi.  42:  *^  Father, 
if  Thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  Me." 
3.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  His  prayer  was  heard,  Heb.  v. 
7:  "Who  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  when  He 
had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications,  with 
strong  cryinff  and  tears,  unto  Him  that  was 
able  to  save  Him  from  death,  and  was  heard  in 
that  he  feared ' ' — or,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge and  by  the  late  Professor  Stuart,  "  was 
delivered  from  that  which  He  feared." 

Markland  remarks :  "  We  know  from  Heb.  v. 
7,  that  He  was  delivered  from  this  present 
terror  that  was  upon  Him,  whatever  it  was ; 
but  we  know  that  He  was  not  delivered  from 
death,"  adding:  **It  is  difiScult,  perhaps,  to 
know  what  that  cup  was." 

Bloomfield,  in  his  Recendo  Synopttca^  re- 
marks :  **  On  the  nature  and  causes  of  this 
feeling  of  Jesus  much  has  been  written,  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  determined :  "  and  Dr. 
Oosterzee  says;  "Certainly  there  is  here  a 
mystery  of  whose  complete  solution  we  must 
almost  despair.  Whence  so  unexampled  an 
anguish  ?  "  From  these  and  many  other  results 
of  earnest  thought  that  have  been  placed  on 
record,  it  is  clear  that  the  mysterionsness  of  the 
agony  in  Gethsemane  has  deeply  moved  many 
minds.  But,  whatever  else  had  to  do  with  the 
bitterness  of  that  cup,  surely  there  cim  be  little, 
if  any,  doubt  that  it  was  a  season  of  severe 
temptation. 

There  are  three  considerations  that  render  it 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  certain  that  Jesus  was 
tlien  "  tempted  of  the  devil." 

Ist.  The  Scripture  statement  respecting  the 
close  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  (Luke 
iv.  13),  "When  the  devil  had  ended  all  tlie 
temptation  he  departed  from  Kim/or  a  season;^' 
indicating  that  it  would  be  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  additional  temptations. 

2nd.  The  expression  of  Jesus  in  the  upper 
room  only  a  few  hours  before  the  agony  (John 
xiv.  30) :  **  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh, 
and  hath  nothing  in  Me." 

3rd.  The  peculiarly  suggestive  fact  that  Jesus, 
who  had  been  three  times  assailed  in  the  wilder- 
ness, prayed  three  times  in  Gethsemane  before 
the  agony  wns  over  (Matt.  xxvi.  39,  40,  42). 

Now,  if  temptation  had  to  do  with  the  agony, 
which  seems  certain,  have  we  any  means  of 
iudging,  in  any  degree,  as  to  what  may  have 
been  one  characteristic  of  that  temptation  ? 

The  foDowing  passages  of  Scripture  may  be 
found  to  throw  some  gleams  of  light  on  this 
question : 

Ist.  Jude  9:  "Yet  Michael  the  archangel, 
when,  contending  with  the  devil,  he  disputed 


about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against 
him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said.  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee."    It  is  clear  from  Script  are  that 
the  devices  of  Satan  are  very  varied  in  their 
character :  some  to  lead  into  jyositive  transgres- 
«io»,  others  to  prevent  from  doing  the  will  of 
God.    The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  object 
of  Satan  when  he  disputed  with  Michael.    Tlie 
time  and  place  of  that  opposition  are  not  clearly 
revealed.    It  may  have  been  when  the  child 
Moses  was  in  an  "ark  of  bulrushes*'  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Nile;   Satan  wishing  him  to  be 
killed  or  drowned,  Michael  guarding  him  for 
his  preservation  to  the  great  work  he  was  to 
accomplish  for  the  good  of  many  and  to  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel.    Or,  more  probably, 
it  may  have  been  on  Mount  Nebo,  after  the 
death  of  Moses;   Satan  wishing  to  have  the 
body  preserved  to  become  an  idol  to  the  Israel- 
ites, Michael  guarding  the  body  to  be  baried 
according  to  the  will  of  **tlie  only  wise  God." 
The  character i  however,  of  that  device  is  clear, 
viz.,  to  aim  to  keep  back  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  which  would  be  according  to  the 
Divine  will  and  to  the  Divine  glory. 

2nd.  Zech.  iii.  1:  "And  he  showed  me 
Joshua,  the  high  priest,  standing  before  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his 
right  hand  to  resist  him.**  The  great  work 
specially  engaging  the  thoughts  of  Joshua  at 
that  time  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  In  Hag.  i.  14,  we  read  that  ''  the 
Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Zenubbabel  and 
the  spirit  of  Joshxm^  the  high  priestj  and  the 
spirit  of  all  the  remnant  of  the  people,  and  they 
came  and  did  work  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  o£ 
Hosts,  their  God,**  and  Satan  may  have  aimed 
to  prevent  Joshua  from  pursuing  that  great 
worK.  "The  Second  Temple'*  was  a  signal 
type  of  the  Cliurch  of  Christ,  "a  spiritual 
house,*'  being  reared  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Fall.  Joshua  was  a  type  of  Christ,  referred  to 
in  IZech.  vi.  13,  as  "a  priest  on  his  throne  ; " 
and  Satan  may  have  been  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  with  a  view  to 
prevention, 

3rd.  Matt.  xvi.  21—23:  When  Jesus  "be- 
gan to  show  unto  His  disciples  that  He  must 
go  unto  Jerusalem  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised 
again  the  third  day,  then  Peter  took  Uim  and 
began  to  rebuke  Him,  saying,  Be  it  far  from 
Thee,  Lord;  this  shall  not  be  unto  Thee.'* 
Now,  how  did  that  protest  of  Peter  afEect  the 
spirit  of  Jesus?  The  thought  of  His  not  Buftf^r- 
ing  and  dying  at  Jerusalem  was  painful  to  His 
spirit  and  instantly  repelled  as  a  thought  that 
would  be  according  to  the  mind  of  the  devil, 
as  indicated  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  "Get  thee 
behind  Me,  Satan.** 

Now,  if  it  was  so  painful  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
to  hear  that  wish  from  Peter,  though  expressed 
ignorantly  and  with  much  tenderness  and  ardour 
of  affection,  how  much  more  painfully  repulsive 
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to  His  whole  epirit — to  His  spirit  of  compassion 
for  souls  and  of  regard  to  the  glory  of  the 
Father — ^if  in  Gethsemane  Satan  assailed  His 
soul  in  that  direction.  In  the  wilderness,  Jesus 
had  been  tempted  in  the  direction  of  positive 
evil — sin  of  commissum:  in  Gethsemane,  tempt- 
ation may  have  been  of  another  kind — tempt- 
ation to  re/rain  from  the  accomplishment  of 
His  decease  at  Jerusalem.  In  view  of  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  we  have  been  considering, 
does  it  not  seem  highly  probable  that  part,  at 
least,  of  what  Jesus,  with  such  agony,  wished 
to  be  removed  from  being  pressed  on  His  soul 
may  have  been  tliat  very  thought — a  thouglit 
utterly  opposed  to  all  the  compassion  of  His 
nature,  to  the  gratiiication  of  the  love  that 
passcth  knowledge,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 

freat  design  indicated  by  the  words,  "  Glorify 
hy  Son,  that  Thy  Son  also  may  glorify  Thee  "  ? 
Here  wo  pause,  and  can  we  fail  to  feel,  "  0, 
the  depths  " — the  depth  of  the  profound  mys- 
tery— the  depth  of  the  agony  and  of  the  riches 
of  the  grace  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

In  conclusion,  whilst  the  sufEerings  of  the 
Saviour  in  Gethsemane  are  far  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, all  human  tiifferings  are  fully 
understood  hy  Him.  What  ingredients  of 
anguish  were  mingled  in  the  cup  of  His  suffer- 
ings in  Gethsemane,  probably  no  creature  mind 
can  fully  understand ;  but  He  who  ^*  bore  our 
griefs,"  *'in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
knowledge,"  and  who  "ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  them  that  come  unto  God  by 
Him,^'  could  say,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
expression,  **I  know  your  sorrows."  "We 
have  not  an  high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities  :  let  us,  there- 
fore, come  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need." 

Joseph  Elliot. 


PROPERTY  IN  SOULS. 

"  I  seek  not  yours,  but  tou."— 2  Cor.  xiL  14. 

The  instinct  of  acquisition  is  a  primordial  ele- 
ment of  human  nature  that  ought  to  be  grati- 
fied. Not  to  acquire  property  of  some  kind  or 
other  is  to  be  a  pauper,  a  vagrant,  a  parasite,  a 
leech.  We  all  are  bom  poor,  though  sons,  it 
may  be,  of  a  Croesus  ;  but,  unless  we  die  rich, 
life  is  a  failure.  He  only  is  truly  successful  in 
life  who  puts  himself  into  his  possessions,  who 
subdues,  recreates,  enriches,  and  makes  them 
his.  By  pulling  at  tlie  oar  we  gain  muscle  ;  by 
the  sail  or  the  engine  we  subdue  the  sea;  and 
by  intellectual  and  spiritual  mastery  of  forces 
we  make  higher  possessions  really  ours. 

Christianity  appeals  to  this  instinct  The 
Master  tells  us  not  to  fear,  for  it  is  His  good 
pleasure  to  give  us  the  kingdom,  and  tliat,  if 


we  seek  Him  first,  all  things  else  shall  be  added^ 
A  farmer  said,  *'I  won't  be  grasping,  I  only 
want  the  land  next  to  mine : ''  which  would 
really  be  tlie  whole  of  the  continent.  Lord 
Bacon  wanted  all  knowledge,  Alexander  wanted 
other  worlds  to  conquer ;  so  would  I  make  all 
things,  below,  mine,  and  then  desire  a  title-deed 
to  heaven  itself —nay,  more,  have  God  Himself, 
and  be  able  rightfully  to  say,  ''Thou  abt 
mine!"  I  will  not  consent  to  be  a  |>auper: 
possession  alone  can  gratify  my  aspiratioa  for 
property. 

1.  What  is  property  ? 

2.  How  can  it  be  rightfully  ours  ? 
Property  is  my  other  self.     Property  is  that 

into  which  I  put  my  spirit,  life,  toil,  culture, 
and  affection.     Thus  it  acquires  a  value,  as  it 
represents  all  these.     Christ  sees  the  travail  of 
His  soul,  and  is  satisfied  in  the  rederoption  lod 
possession  of  rov  soul,  of  yours,  of  "Ameiics, 
and  of  the  kingaoms  of  this  world.     Here  is  a 
Divine  definition  and  illustration  of  the  idea  of 
property.     The  universe  is  God*s.     He  has  pot 
Himself  into  it,  His  wisdom,  power,  and  love. 
The  Church  is  Christ's;  He  nas  put  Himself 
into  it.     So  that  is  mine  into  whi(m  I  put  my- 
self, whatever  m&y  be  the  legal  view  0£  it.  Let 
us  illustrate;   let  us  try  tlie  key  to  different 
locks : 

(a)  Look  at  material  wealth: — Religion  and 
political  economy  agree.  The  millions  which 
a  gambler  wins  are  not  really  his  property. 
Reckless  speculation  does  not  create  wealth. 
It    is  the  fate   of   thieves  to  disgorge   their 

Slunder.  Who  says  that  James  Fisk  died  rich  f 
)h  that  young  men  were  wise  as  to  what  is 
real  property  and  true  success  I  Ruskin  is 
wrong  in  liis  notions  of  usury  and  related  topics. 
I  may  put  foresight  and  philosophy  in  use,  and 
invest  my  money  in  enterprises  tliat  reward  me 
with  large  returns.  This  is  just  remuneration ; 
but  reckless  speculation  is  stealing,  we  all  agree. 
Inheritance  is  not  real  property  till  I  make  it 
mine.  Caleb  gave  away  Hebron,  but  the  sons 
of  Anak  were  to  be  dispossessed.  A  rich  man 
leaves  property.  It  is  merely  "addendum"  till 
the  son  fills  it  with  his  personality,  puts  his  im- 
press of  thought  and  enterprise  upon  it ;  other- 
wise it  is  mere  income,  as  is  the  cheese  on  which 
tlie  mouse  nibbles  in  the  granary. 

(6)  Look  at  art: — I  build  and  furnish  a 
house.      There  are   elegant  carpets  and  ex- 
pensive curtains.      I  appreciate  them.     But 
another  suggests  that  taste  requires  painting 
on  the  wall.    They  are  bought,  sent  home,  hung 
up.     I  appreciate  the  gilded  frames,  but — we 
will  suppose — know  noUiing  of  art,  and  cannot 
get  into  the  creations  of  a  Claude  or  a  Titian. 
I  start  at  tlie  cost:  they  are  double-locked  to 
me.    They  are  pawns  for  my  money,  and  I 
often  wish  it  back.     My  neighbour  revels  in 
them,  comes  day  after  day,  studies  them,  feasts 
on  them^  for  they  represent  and  reflect  liia 
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f)eautiful  soul.  Tlie  pictures  are  really  Am.  I 
«it  in  my  study  at  the  Highlands  and  look  out 
on  Dorchester  Bay.  My  eye  pastures  on  Held 
and  forest,  sea  and  land.  The  clouds  are  my 
«hip8  and  bring  to  me  wealth  and  inspiration, 
which  another  may  not  know.  So,  every  wliere, 
he  who  has  a  vision  of  beauty  in  himself  is 
rich. 

(c)  Literature  illustrates  the  ideas  of  property 
and  how  to  acquire  it: — I  buy  a  book,  but  can- 
not understand  it.  It  is  sealed  with  seven  seals. 
3Iy  neighbour  borrows,  reads,  understands,  and 
appropriates  it.  He  returns  it — no,  only  the 
leather,  paper,  and  ink — for  the  thouglits,  spirit, 
and  life  are  his.  Here  we  see  how  one  may 
^o  this  and  not  be  a  literary  thief.  To  take  tlie 
words  of  another  without  acknowledgment  is 
flishonest ;  but  it  is  not  wrong  to  take  materials 
and  put  one's  own  personality  into  them,  and 
impart  originality  in  colour,  fashion,  and  appli- 
cation. Tims  all  theology,  philosophy,  and 
history  come  to  be  my  own. 

(d)  But  it  is  in  human  souls  that  the  thought 
of  the  text  is  realized :  *'^  I  seek  not  yours,  but 
YOU  I "  It  is  our  privilege  to  have  property  in 
others,  to  call  them  ours.  I  have  remarked 
that  we  may  even  say  of  Clirist,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  the  Father,  "  Thou  art  mine  I 
When  we  are  one  with  Him  in  fellowship  and 
love,  we  live  in  Him  and  He  in  us.  God  is  the 
centre  and  circumference,  the  Alpha  and  Omega. 
We  may  be  "  in  the  Spirit,"  as  were  Paul  and 
John.  But  look  at  the  three  ways  of  securing 
property  in  human  souls : 

1.  By  friendship.  I  open  my  heart  and  let 
another  in.  He  opens  his  heaii;  and  lets  me 
in.  Some  hearts  we  cannot  enter ;  they  are 
mean,  coarse,  unclean,  uncharitable,  full  of 
malice  and  bigotry.  We  should  not  be  toler- 
ated could  we  force  our  way  in.  But  when  we 
come  to  our  own,  to  those  who  respond  to  our 
tastes,  desires,  and  plans,  how  enriching  and 
exalting  is  the  mutual  ownership  enjoyed  I 
Some  doors  seem  to  fly  open  before  we  knock ; 
they  seem  to  have  always  known  us  ;  they  were 
foreordained  to  be  ours. 

2.  By  education.  Seven  years  ago  my  little 
daughter,  with  quivering  lip,  primer  in  hand, 
was  sent  out  to  the  public  school.  She  has 
^one  from  room  to  room  and  teacher  to  teacher. 
These  guides  have  stimulated  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. They  call  her  theirs,  and  she  rises  up 
and  calls  them  "  blessed."  The  best  of  culture 
is  here.  A  true  teacher  is  a  king,  he  gets  pro- 
perty in  souls.  Dr.  Arnold  put  his  soul  into 
his  pupils,  and  to-day  the  broadened  thought 
of  England  is,  in  part,  a  result  of  his  work. 

3.  By  redemption.  This  is  the  Via  Sacra  of 
our  Lord.     Into  the  lost  soul,  the  unclean,  the 

J)oor,  the  dead,  He  went  with  purity,  riches,  and 
ife.  So  Paul  could  say  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  his  own  soul  to  those  who  in  the  Gospel 
were  dear  unto  him.     He  did  not  hesitate  to 


take  money  when  he  sold  men  the  tents  he 
made.  The  doctor  and  the  lawyer  have  a  right 
to  their  fee  as  well  as  the  grocer  has  a  right  to 
his  gains.  Yet  Paul  could  truly  say,  "  1  seek 
not  yours,  but  you."  His  converts  were  his 
children,  begotten  in  the  Gospel.  He  won  them, 
not  by  imparting  truth  merely,  but  by  giving 
his  very  life.  1  exhort  you,  beloved,  to  walk 
this  sacrificial  way,  tluit  you  may  acquire,  in 
the  noblest  sense,  property  in  souls.  I  saw  the 
other  day  three  toilful,  worn,  and  exlmusted 
workers,  who  had  been  harvesting  for  Christ ; 
and  as  I  looked  on  their  faces,  lined  and  fur- 
rowed by  care,  and  into  their  sunken  eyes, 
weary  with  watching,  I  realized  what  strenuous 
and  unremitting  endeavour  was  demanded  to 
acquire  this  proprietorship.  One  of  them  told 
of  the  burden  long  home  in  behalf  of  an  in- 
quiring soul,  and  of  the  overpowering  emotion 
when  that  soul  was  delivered.  "  I  sunk  down 
helpless,  with  no  plij'sical  strength,  so  full  was 
my  joy.  He  is  mine !  "  Are  you  thus  travail- 
ing for  souls?  Have  you  begotten  souls,  in 
the  Gospel  sense  ?  Only  those  who  sow  in  tears 
— who,  for  children,  for  friends,  for  strangers, 
put  prayer,  faith,  charity,  patience,  and  com- 
passion into  the  act — can  expect  to  secure  an 
ownership  in  them  for  whose  conversion  and 
edification  they  labour.  Thus,  and  thus  alone, 
can  you  make  them  youc  hope  and  joy  and 
crown  of  rejoicing  before  God.  Then,  when 
you  stand  before  Him  at  the  last  day,  you  can 
with  gratitude  say:  "Here  am  I  and  the 
children  which  Thou  gavest  me !  " 

C.  B.  Crake,  D.D. 


COMPLETE  IN  CHRIST. 
*'  Ye  are  complete  in  Him.''^OoL.  iL  10. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  is  the  emphasis  put  on  the  person  of 
Christ  as  the  life  and  power  of  his  teachings. 
Paul  does  not  merely  unfold  great  truths  about 
Christ,  but  Christ  Himself.  The  creed  about 
Christ  holds  not  the  transforming  power,  but 
Christ  Himself.  Christ  is  His  own  Gospel. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  this  is  the 
very  point  of  assault  by  the  enemies  of  religion. 
Thoughtful  minds,  carefully  studying  history, 
see>  what  a  factor  is  this  personal  power  of 
Christ.  Though  not  a  Cliristian,  a  learned 
Brahmin  has  said  of  late :  "  Christ  rules  India. 
None  but  Jesus  ever  deserved  this  bright, 
precious  diadem  of  India." 

Have  we  not  been  drifting  away  from  this 
central  truth?  Let  us  look  at  some  substitutes 
for  Christ  which  men  have  sought,  and  let  us 
put,  in  contrast  to  each,  Him  in  whom  alone 
we  are  complete. 

1.  Morality.  Confucius  had  his  code,  Roman 
and  Hindu  moralists  have  had  theirs ;  but  how 
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inferior  in  the  cLaracter  of  their  precepts,  in 
the  culture  of  the  gentler  graces,  in  their  unity 
of  spirit  and  marvellous  adaptation  to  all  lands 
and  people  1  More  than  this.  Christianity  is 
not  only  complete  in  its  precepts,  but  in  the 
personality  of  its  Founder.  Lecky,  non-evan- 
gelical as  he  is,  confesses  that  it  was  reserved 
for  Christianity  to  present  that  ideal  character 
wliich  inspired  all  men  with  the  love  of  virtue, 
while  it  furnished  the  highest  pattern  of  that 
virtue;  that  Christ*s  brief  mission  of  three 
years  had  done  more  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
morality  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  moralists 
and  philosophers  that  had  everpreceded  Him. 
Nor  do  we  wonder  at  this,  for  He  transformed 
a  code  into  a  life  and  carried  out  His  precepts 
in  His  daily  practice. 

2.  Physical  theolog}',  or  nature,  is  another 
substitute. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  God's  highest  revel- 
ation ;  but  in  hours  of  our  deepest  longing  we 
find  nature  is  insufficient.  The  Infinite  is  not 
revealed  to  finite  senses.  Tliere  must  be  an- 
other revelation  to  meet  our  grander  experi- 
ences, and  that  is  Clirist.  Nature  tells  of  law. 
Yes,  but  what  of  broken  law  ?  What  of  sin, 
of  death,  of  eternity?  Again,  nature  in  our 
ordinary  life  is  only  a  reflection  of  what  we 
bring  to  her.  The  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  the 
clouds,  are  bright  or  dark  according  as  we  look 
through  smiles  or  tears.  The  poet  tells  of  a 
visit  to  the  seashore  by  two  youths,  one  full  of 
ardent  hope  and  sunny  gladness,  the  other  of 
weary  and  saddened  soul.  To  one  the  sea  was 
soft  and  mild  ;  to  the  other,  dark  and  wild  ;  to 
one,  as  roses  ;  to  the  other,  only  tears.  On  it 
flows,  engulfing  both.  Carry  to  the  mountains 
sadness,  and  their  purple  peaks  look  gloomy ; 
carry  sunshine  with  you,  and  their  shadowy 
glens  are  bright  with  peace.  To  us  the  sum- 
mer's breeze  rustling  tne  trees  at  noontide  is  a 
sweet  and  welcome  sound,  but  De  Quincey  said 
that  it  was  the  saddest  of  all  earth's  voices,  be- 
cause in  childhood,  locked  within  the  chamber 
of  deatli,  he  stood  at  noon  on  a  midsummer's 
day  and  by  chance  noticed  this  whispering  of 
the  wind.  It  seemed,  he  said,  as  if  it  had  been 
rushing  over  graveyards  for  centuries — a  chill- 
ing breath  from  the  sepulchre.  He  always 
afterward  associated  this  sound,  to  others  de- 
lightful, with  the  saddest  hour  of  his  life. 

Nature  is  incomplete.  We  may  "  look  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  but  nature  is  only 
complete  when  Christ  is  known. 

3.  Ceremonies  are  made  a  substitute  for 
Clirist.  Works  and  ordinances  are  magnified. 
Hence  result  RituaHsm  and  Romanism.  Senti- 
mentality is  often  opposed  to  real  life,  and 
culture  to  religion.  The  one  great  need  of  the 
churches,  is  this  vitalizing  truth,  that  we  are 
only  complete  in  Christ,  and  in  a  wise  and 
Scriptural  blending  of  Christ  with  the  culture 
and  humanities  of  life. 


4.   Creeds  are  put  for  Christ,  with  iiiar.y. 
Systematic  theology  has  its  place,  an  honour- 
able and  important  one.     The  basis  of  formu- 
lated statements  of  doctrinal  truth  is  foand  in 
the  Bible,  but  merely  speculative  belief  is  in- 
operative.    St.  John  closes  his  narrative  by 
saying  that  the  world  would  not  contain  or 
receive  them  if  all  Christ's  sayings  were  re- 
corded ;  "  But  these  are  written  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that,  be- 
lieving, ye  might  have  life  through  His  name." 
The  lamented  Dr.  Amot  has  well  said  tltat 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  beet  illus- 
tration of  the  unity  of  practical  and  doctrinal 
tlieology.    Tlie  apostle  first  opens  the  abyss  of 
sin,  and  shows  the  wretchedness  of  the  soal 
under  death,  and  then  the  abysmal  depths  of 
the  grace  and  riches  of  God.     Then  he  opens 
the  practical  duties  catalogued  in  the  twelfth 
chapter,  where  the  dedication  of  their  bodies 
to  Clirist  is  enjoined.    Thus  the  truth  isd  the 
life  of  Christ  are  united  in  the  experience  of 
the  believer.     So  in  that  class  of  truths  mbich 
stand  related  to  eschatology.     Not  only  is  the 
stern  fact  revealed  that  it  is  appointed  to  all 
once  to  die,  but  also  that  Christ  is  the  Resur- 
rection from  the  dead.    "  Believest  thou  this  ?  " 
Christ  asked  Mary.     Her  answer  was  a  revela- 
tion of  her  faith  in  the  person  of  her  Lord :  ^*  I 
believe  that  Thou  art  the  Christ."    Christians 
ripening  for  heaven  find  the  richest  and  most 
consolatory  features  of  their  faith  thus  centering 
in  their  personol  relations  to  Christ,  rather  than 
in  any  mere  formulated  statements  about  Him. 
Two  touching  illustrations  may  be  given.     In 
the  hymn  of  Bryant  beginning, 

"  Deem  not  that  they  alone  are  blest 
Whose  Uves  a  peaceful  tenor  keep  : 
For  God,  who  pities  man,  has  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep," 

the  tliird  line  was,  by  request  of  the  author, 
altered  to  read : 

"Christ,  the  anointed  Son  of  God.** 

So,  too,  did  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  a  few  yeani 
before  his  decease,  rewrite  and  publish  his 
familiar  lyric,  "  I  would  not  live  alway,"  witli 
copious  notes  and  alterations  tliat  reflected  hi.s 
serener  and  more  joyous  confidence  in  the  Loni 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  whichever  way  we  turn 
in  our  study  of  truth,  in  our  observation  of  the 
experience  of  believers  and  in  our  examination 
of  the  comfortless  substitutes  men  have  offered 
in  place  of  our  Saviour,  we  are  reassured  that 
the  truth  we  hold  and  the  life  we  live,  can  only 
find  their  Divine  completeness  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

A.  S.  HuxT,  D.Dw 
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AN  AIM  IN  LIFE. 

*^  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  purpose  came 
I  into  the  world."— John  xviu.  37. 

Chbist's  life  on  earth  was  unique.  No  other 
being  ever  appeared  in  the  limitations  of 
humanity  yet,  with  the  glory  of  Deity  united. 
His  birth  was  unique,  His  career  was  striking  ; 
His  teachings,  His  cliaracter,  and  His  death 
were  all  unique.  He  was  made  alive,  rose,  and 
ascended  to  heaven.  All  these  features  of 
fdngularity  are  instructive,  and  for  a  purpose 
which,  in  its  uniqueness,  matches  these  facts. 
That  purpose  was  human  redemption,  a  stu- 
pendous idea,  even  if  it  had  been  a  delusion. 
The  life  of  Christ  is  a  central  fact  in  history. 
It  dignifies  the  race  to  know  that  so  perfect 
and  sinless  a  being  lived  in  a  human  form. 
The  effect  is  unique  in  renewing  and  ennobling 
other  lives,  everywhere,  throughout  the  world. 

But  Christ's  life  was  like  ours  in  some 
features.  We,  too,  came  from  God  and  return 
to  God.  We  brought  no  such  memories  as  He 
did,  yet  we  are  in  the  image  of  God,  and  by 
Him  sent  out  into  the  world  to  do  His  work 
and  render  to  Him  our  final  account.  Our 
paths  interlace  each  other  as  the  unseen  paths 
of  countless  ships  at  sea,  or  the  birds  in  the 
heavens,  but  all  meet  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
God.  Christ  was  an  object  of  love  and  care  to 
His  Father.  So  are  we.  God  watches  us  as 
really,  closely,  and  tenderly.  Christ  had  a 
definite  purpose  in  life,  and  He  knew  what  it 
was.  Whether  it  came  to  His  knowledge  in 
childhood  or  at  baptism,  at  His  temptation  or 
in  His  meditations  in  the  desert,  we  know  not, 
but  long  before  His  death  He  knew  it.  Now, 
for  nil  human  lives  God  has  a  purpose,  and  we 
can  each  say,  '*  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for 
this  purpose  came  I  into  the  world.**  Some 
lives  are  more  commanding  and  so  are  more 
noticeable,  as  the  Amazon  compared  with  a 
mountain  brooklet  fringed  with  mosses,  and 
into  which  the  stars  alone  look  down. 

It  was  God's  purpose  that  set  in  motion  the 
Reformation  under  Luther,  and  not  merely  the 
reyolt  of  reviving  spiritual  life  against  a  de- 
generate Church.  In  all  revolutions  by  which 
society  is  moulded  God's  purpose  may  be  seen, 
through  the  activities  of  man.  Now  think  of 
the  influence  of  tliis  Cliristian  view  of  life  as 
related  to  human  character. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  an  inspiring  faith. 
Many  men  lack  a  purpose.  This  is  a  source  of 
weakness.  They  are  like  a  dismantled  ship 
driven  hither  and  thither.  Kemember  that  we 
are  but  'Mittle  lower  than  Divinity,"  and  akin 
to  earth's  greatest  souls.  But  our  glory  is  in 
the  purpose  for  which  God  has  sent  us  into  the 
world. 

Again :  here  is  a  ground  of  true  self-respect. 
Some  are  mortified,  depressed,  crushed,  because 


they  realize  not  what  they  hoped  to  be  or  to  do, 
and  others  put  upon  themselves  an  estimate 
altogether  unreal.     Both  extremes  are  wrong. 

Furthermore,  the  view  now  presented  should 
make  us  modest.  God's  end  is,  like  all  His 
thoughts,  above  us,  high  and  pure.  Let  us  not 
measure  ourselves  among  ourselves,  but  usk, 
"  Am  I  doing  God*  s  will  V  *  * 

Losth',  courage  is  fostered.  DIfiiculties, 
scorn,  opposition,  will  not  dishearten  when  we 
dwell  on  the  thought  that  we  are  fulfil  ling  a 
trust  given  us  by  God  Himself.  Cun  a  man 
know  what  God*s  purpose  is?  The  catechism 
has  answered  tliis  concisely :  "  To  glorify  God 
and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever.**  But  you  wish 
more  precise  terms?  It  is,  then,  a  twofold 
aim:  the  formation  of  this  character  of  de- 
votedness,  trustfulness,  courage,  and  modesty, 
and  the  doing  of  duty  toward  others,  not  witJi 
apathy  or  sullenness,  but  with  cheerfulness  and 
zeal.  Do  you  ask  for  still  more  definite 
answers  ?  Give  yourself  heartily  to  God,  ask 
Him  to  guide,  then  watch  well  His  providences. 
Study  your  aptitudes,  see  what  you  can  do  best, 
and  do  it!  Do  not  mar  the  purity  of  character 
by  sin,  nor  weaken  it  by  indolence  and  indeci- 
sion. Go  forward !  God  will  not  suffer  you  to 
fail.     I  close  with  two  remarks. 

1.  If ,  on  review,  you  now  see  yourself  doing 
your  own  will,  stop  and  rectify  the  error  at 
once.  Do  not  go  blindly  and  think  all  will  be 
well  in  the  end. 

2.  Remember  that  no  question  is  of  greater 
importance  than  tliis,  to  discover  God*s  plan  of 
your  life.  Let  not  yours  be  the  sad  experience 
of  Von  Humboldt,  whose  confession  at  the  end 
showed  his  heart  yearning  unsatisfied,  but  let 
your  triumphant  utterance  at  last  be  that  of 
Paul,  '^  I  have  finished  my  course  and  kept  the 
faith'* — finished  the  work  God  gave  you  to  do, 
then  will  you  receive  the  crown  which  He  gives 
to  every  one  who  is  isteadfast  to  the  end. 

E.  B.  Com. 


FRUITS  OF  CONFLICT. 

*'  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness." — Judg.  xiv.  14. 

Samson  was  a  Hercules  in  physical  strength, 
but  not  in  mental  power.  He  was  always  get- 
ting into  difficulty,  and  the  trouble  in  which 
his  matrimonial  mutters  involved  the  people, 
did  not  cease  in  liis  day.  The  story  of  his 
encounter  with  the  lion  is  familiar  to  us.  The 
riddle  which  helped  to  make  merry  the  marriage 
feast  may  serve  a  more  weighty  purpose  to-day. 
Life  has  its  lions  in  the  way,  and  the  sweets 
of  victory  may  be  ours,  here  and  hereafter. 

It  is  clear  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  com- 
fort in  the  notion  of  chance  in  the  ordering  of 
life.  We  move  through  no  nebulous  realm  of 
uncertainty  or  of  fate.    God  is  sovereign  in 
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earth  and  heaven  and  hell.  He  has  His  plan 
for  you  and  me,  just  as  an  architect  has  one 
plan  for  a  church,  and  another  for  a  house. 
God  varies  the  details  as  may  please  Him,  yet  in 
all  matters  He  respects  man's  freedom  and 
governs  with  equity.  He  orders  that  out  of 
sorrow  and  toil  shall  come  a  higher  character. 
The  error  of  our  philosophy  of  life  is  here. 
We  would  eliminate  pain  and  enioy  ease.  We 
regard  natural  evils  as  incidental  or  accidental, 
rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  discipline  of 
character.    Take  familiar  illustrations. 

1.  In  the  history  of  civilization  we  see  how 
honey  comes  from  the  lion,  rich  fruitage  from 
conflict.  Men  at  first  dwelt  in  caves.  Navies 
were  tlien  only  in  forests,  and  railways  in  the 
mountains.  Men*s  necessities  goaded  to  effort 
Even  in  Eden  sinless  man  toiled.  Much  more 
must  sinful  man  toil.  We  are  glad  to  accept 
results,  but  we  must  accept  processes  as  well. 
Look  at  the  rich  silk,  and  then  inside  the  dye- 
house  through  which  the  now  lustrous  fabric 
passed.  Think  of  the  poverty  and  pains  of 
Elias  Howe,  through  long  years  of  weary  effort, 
before  he  perfected  the  sewing-machine,  of  the 
obscurity  and  penury  out  of  which  the  great 
emancipator  came  who  rent  the  lion  of  slavery 
and  rescued  the  slave ;  and  of  Him  whom  we 
worship  as  the  Saviour  of  the  race,  if  you  would 
justly  estimate  the  value  and  significance  of 
disciplinary  trial. 

2.  The  conflicts  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
illustrate  the  some. 

3.  Individual  history.  You  are  a  business 
man.  The  prosperity  you  have  has  been  gained 
by  toil.  These  are  the  sweets  that  came  from 
the  lion  of  poverty  and  toil.  You  are  a  parent, 
and 'have  suffered  tribulation  in  the  loss  of  dear 
ones.  Good  comes  out  it,  if  you  love  God, 
somehow,  as  purity  comes  to  the  atmosphere 
after  the  thunder-storm.  I  saw  last  summer, 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  face  of  Jean  Paul  painted  with  an 
ehcircling  cloud  full  of  angels.  It  held  me  as 
no  other  picture,  and  I  thought  that  every  cloud 
which  darkens  the  believer's  way  is  full  of 
angels,  if  he  did  but  know  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  see  in  what  spirit  we  are 
to  meet  and  conquer  enemies.  There  is  fashion, 
there  are  ambition  and  many  other  lions  in  the 
way.  There  are  bad  men,  rich  in  pocket,  rotten 
in  heart,  who  are  ready  to  sell  honour  and  man- 
hood. There  are  three  ways  of  conquering  a 
foe:  you  may  knock  him  down,  or  talk  him 
down,  or  live  him  down.  Choose  the  last. 
Though  others  are  bad,  be  yourselves  good. 
Be  followers  of  those  who  out  of  much  tribula- 
tion have  entered  the  rest. 

When  the  victorious  troops  of  Frederick  came 
home,  they  paused  at  the  city  gates,  as  a  herald 
cried  aloud, "  By  what  right  do  ye  enter  here?" 
Then  they  waved  their  torn  flags  and  shouted 
aloud  the  names  of  the  battle-fields  where  vic- 


tory had  crowned  tliem,  and  marched  into  the 
Capital  and  were  greeted  by  tiieir  monarcL 
8o  live,  that  when  your  conflicts  are  over,  yoar 
Lord  and  Master  may  say,  **  Well  done !  Enter 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  1 " 

C  Eastos. 


CROSS-BEARING. 


"  If  we  suffer  with  Him,  we  shall  also  rdgn  mih 
Him."— 2  Tim.  iL  12. 

Christianitt  came  into  the  world  with  a  cross 
in  one  hand  and  a  crown  in  the  other— the 
one  bending  earthward,  marked  "  Present."  and 
the  other  flashing  skyward,  marked  "  Futore." 
These  mystic  symbols  have  never  been  inverted 
in  their  order.    The  pain  must  come  before  the 
prize.     He  who  doth  not  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  Christ,  cannot  be  His  disciple.   There 
is  no  abatement  of  this  requisition.    Wiie  men 
have  been  offended,   and  philosophers  have 
offered  substitutions  for  the  cross.    One  scheme 
is  that  of  self-development,  and  another  that 
of  empty  ceremonials.    Rome  has  her  fasts  and 
penances  and  purgatorial  purification;  others 
trust  in  the  universal  salvation,  or  restoration 
of  the  sinning  race,  on  the  ground  of  mere 
mercy.     But,  though  men  say,  "  Lo  here,  lo 
there,"  the  truth  of  God  remains  unaltered. 
Only  by  faith  and  obedience,  by  following  the 
Lord  and  bearing  the  cross,  can  we  hope  for 
eternal  life. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  condition,  cross- 
bearing,  and  then  the  reward.  To  the  early 
disciples  cross  -  bearing  meant  physical  pain. 
Through  stripes,  imprisonments,  tumults,  and 
Bufferings,  Paul*B  vision  of  the  crown  was 
sharpened.  The  early  Church  went  through 
the  desert,  the  wilderness,  and  to  martyrdom, 
bonds  and  af&ictions  everywhere  attending  the 

f)eople  of  God.  Our  missionaries  take  their 
ives  in  their  hands  to-day  and  go  to  perilons 
places  for  the  proclamation  of  tlie  Gospel.  We 
sit  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree  with  no 
molestation.  Christianity  enjoys  the  broad 
aegis  of  civil  government.  Were  physical  pain 
the  condition,  we  should,  at  least  at  home,  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  suffering  with  Christ, 
But  it  is  not  a  condition  that  we  bleed  or  bum 
in  order  to  share  Christ's  shame.  The  cross  no 
longer  signifies  social  or  civil  disqualifications; 
historic  and  philosophic  honours  are  wreathed 
about  it ;  kings,  heroes,  and  statesmen  have 
borne  it ;  religion  is  reputable.  Still,  the  real 
offence  of  the  cross  has  not  ceased.  If  we  truly 
bear  it,  we  must  take  it  up  daily,  not,  as  some, 
with  spasmodic  fervour  for  an  occasion.  We 
must  not  bear  it  languidly,  reluctantly,  stum- 
bling along  and  complaining  of  its  weight ;  ^ 
must  not  carry  it,  as  some  do,  just  to  quiet  con- 
science, nor  as  others,  who  stride  along  with  it 
as  a  ladder  for  their  ambition ;  not  In  the  aims 
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of  passion,  lust^  avftrice,  or  pride,  merely  as  a 
lure ;  but  humbly,  trustfully,  and  lovingly,  with 
prompt  and  hear^  devotion  to  Jesus.  We 
should  ever  keep  Him  in  mind  who  climbed 
the  rugged  path  of  suffering  up  to  the  throne. 
Though  the  way  be  steep,  and  the  cross  be 
heavy,  His  grace  will  sustain. 

Remember  that  the  world  hates  the  cross  as 
bitterly  as  ever,  when  its  spiritual  significance 
is  fully  understood;  for  its  maxims,  policy, 
pomp,  and  pride,  are  rebuked  by  the  cross. 
The  flesh  is  to  be  crucified  with  uncompro- 
mising fidelity.  All  greed  and  passion,  sin  and 
■selfishness,  must  be  sacrificed.  This  self -mor- 
tification costs  pangs  and  groans  and  tears  even 
more  tlian  mere  physical  pain.  There  have 
been  innumerable  martyrdoms  for  Jesus  where 
no  faggot,  stake,  sword,  or  cross  appeared ;  but 
'only  this  agonizing  conflict  of  conscience  with 
sin  and  the  world  was  witnessed  by  God.  In 
tliis  fierce  strife  the  soul  had  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  something  of  Christ^s  Geth- 
semane  conflict.  Remember,  also,  that  the  toil 
of  a  life  is  required.  Cross-bearing  is  not  the 
product  of  transitory  impulse.  Faith  and  heroic 
endeavour  are  to  be  daily  put  forth,  for  the 
trial  is  constant.  Sometimes  afflictions  are  sent 
to  try  us.  Are  we  able  to  bear  them  in  patience 
and  unmurmuring  acquiescence  ?  This  is  suffer- 
ing with  Him.  Again,  wo  are  called  to  witness 
to  His  truth.  Can  we  meet  wit  and  learning, 
or  &ce  ridicule,  for  sake  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  ?  If  we  are  not  ashamed  of  these  hum- 
bling doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  but  glory  in 
the  cross,  we  shall  surely  gain  tlie  crown.  We 
shall  enter  into  His  joy  and  honour,  the  glory 
of  which  is  indescribable.  The  practical  query 
which  should  close  this  discussion  is  this:  **  Am 
I  suffering  with  Christ,  or  in  any  way  bearing 
His  cross  day  by  day?  Are  the  trials  sent 
upon  me  borne  with  an  unmurmuring  spirit,  so 
that  I  am  consciously  growing  in  grace?** 
Then  you  may  know  that  you  shall  reign  with 
Him.  Finally,  let  every  unconverted  one  put 
these  same  interrogatories  to  himself.  If  there 
T>e  no  cross,  there  will,  surely,  be  no  crown. 

W.  C.  Richards,  Ph.D. 


CHRIST  THE  FIRST-FRUITS. 

•^^  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  and  become  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.''— 1  Cob.  zv.  22. 

'*  We  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits." — James  L  18. 

"These  were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being  the 
first-fruits  unto  God  and  unto  the  Lamb."— Kev. 
xiv.  4. 

Under  the  usage  and  rules  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  first-fruits  were  not  a  tax  or  tribute 
so  much  as  a  token  and  testimony.  The  text 
is  not  borrowed  from  this  custom,  but  the  cus- 
^m  was  intended  to  be  prophetic.    Notice  a 


point  of  parallelism  in  the  classification.  First- 
fruits  are  those  of  maturity,  the  yield  of  the 
fourth  yeor.  Those  before  were  years  of 
crudity.  Whatever  wns  devoted  to  God  was 
set  apart,  whether  of  wheat  or  oil,  or  grape  or 
wine,  fleece  of  sheep  or  hair  of  goat ;  bound  by 
rushes  or  placed  in  a  basket,  and  designated  as 
the  Lord's.  As  the  people  came  near  the  Holy 
City,  they  were  saluted  by  officers  and  work- 
men. The  Levites  chanted  the  hymn  begin- 
ning, "I  will  extol  Thee^"  and  every  one  raised 
his  basket  and  waved  it,  saying,  ''I  profess 
this  day  unto  the  Lord  that  I  am  come  unto  the 
country  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers," 
and  the  high  priest  received  the  accepted  offer- 
ing (Deut.  xxvi.  3). 

This  symbolizes  the  earth's  yield  to  Jerusalem 
above,  and  is  realized  in  the  garnering  for 
eternal  life.  Christ  has  given  uie  pledge  of 
human  resurrection.  He  was  identified  hy  in- 
fallible tokens ;  seen  by  five  hundred  at  once ; 
witnessed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  power  of 
Christianity  and  in  Uie  experience  of  others 
who  have  struggled,  suffered,  and  corroborated 
truth  in  like  faith,  and  so  are  to  the  praise  of 
His  glory  who  first  trusted  in  Christ.  Here  is 
the  outcome  of  God's  creation  and  man's  career: 
the  exaltation  of  Christ's  humanity  and  His 
people.  This  life  is  a  preliminary  process. 
This  globe  is  in  its  present  condition  to  develop 
the  race.  There  are  fugitive  and  vanishing 
forces,  but  all  will  bring  in  the  glory  of  God. 
Life  and  nature  are  producing  something  com- 
pleter, fuller;  here  is  a  genesis,  a  force  in 
process,  a  formative  world. 

What  makes  the  flower  and  fern?  These 
are  samples  of  beauty  out  of  clay.  God  says, 
"  See  what  I  can  do.' '  But  there  are  types  of 
higher  beauty  than  material  beauty.  He  who 
can  make  a  sinc^le  ruby  can  as  easily  make  a 
palace  of  the  globe,  can  multiply  and  reproduce, 
as,  when  the  book  is  prepared  and  in  type,  it  is 
easy  to  multiply  impressions.  Spring  comes 
out  of  winter,  floral  beauty  out  of  repose  and 
death.  When  this  busy  activity  is  seen  in 
lower  forms,  shall  it  cease  with  man — with 
man,  with  whom  there  is  more  in  question  and 
less  in  solution  ?  If  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  cut 
down^  that  it  will  sprout  again  and  its  branch 
not  die,  shall  man  cease  to  be,  and  give  his  dust 
simply  to  fructify  the  earth  ?  A  whale's  carcase 
is  richer  compost  than  the  carcase  of  a  man. 
Does  the  plastic  process  stop  here,  and  man 
return  to  chaos?  Is  man,  with  his  heights  of 
thought,  aspiration,  intellect,  and  affection,  to 
lapse  into  inanition,  hunger,  nonentity — as  if 
the  mountaineer,  after  long  cHmbing  from  plane 
to  plane,  should,  from  the  higher  summit,  leap 
to  a  gulf  even  lower  than  that  from  which  he 
started  ?  Is  this  to  be  a  rule  ?  Shall  tadpoles 
go  on  upward  till  men  appear,  and  then  men 
go  out  in  inky  darkness  ?  Is  this  science,  as 
some  call  it  ?    The  scroll  reversed  and  the  be- 
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ginning  reached  again,  the  universe  a  toy  played 
with  by  the  Almighty  I  No,  there  is  no  such 
fraud  and  fallacy,  defeat  and  delusion,  no  such 
mockery  of  God  I  We  rise  from  atom  to  man, 
and  from  man  upward.  Garnered  products,  as 
of  old,  are  to  be  given  to  God.  Specimens  of 
His  higher  creation  are  found  in  the  redeemed 
from  among  men,  in  the  upper  and  invisible 
apartments  of  His  house. 

Paul  says,  **By  man  came  cUctfh.*^  Pause 
there.  Is  this  the  end  ?  Sorrow  looks  on  with 
agony,  love  with  anxious  and  bewildered  eye, 
and  waits.  *'  By  man  also  came  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead!'*  Yes,  the  argument  is 
complete,  logical,  and  symmetrical.  "As  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in. Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  By  this  specimen  we  judge  what 
the  race,  now  germinant,  nascent,  inchoate,  is 
to  be.  They  within  the  vail  are  not  perfected, 
but  are  growing,  ripening;  they  live  a  spirit 
life,  with  invisible,  not  immaterial,  forms. 
Gaining  glory  and  strength,  they  will  come  to 
live  in  either  spiritual  or  material.  This 
"  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  "  now  is  in- 
visible to  all  eyes,  save  to  those  in  the  same 
condition,  or  for  the  moment  lifted  out  of  the 
body  to  see  them.  But  if  you  wish  to  see  what 
the  glory  is  to  be  when  earth  and  heaven  are 
blended  and  this  world  is  clothed  with  majesty 
and  joy,  look  on  Christ^s  glorified  humanity. 

Every  form  of  life  is  suggestive,  be  it  of  fruit 
or  flower,  animal  or  human.  Early  features  are 
almost  indistinguishable,  as  the  beginning  of 
the  egg  of  dove  or  crocodile,  the  embryo  of 
dog,  ape,  or  man.  All  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh,  all  blood  is  not  the  same  blood,  yet  how 
uncertain  the  test  of  corpuscles  and  crystals,  as 
is  seen  in  recent  elaborate  investigations.  The 
beginning  of  a  bird  that  is  to  mount  the  sky, 
and  of  the  beast  that  is  to  bend  beneath  the 
yoke,  are  hidden.  Human  lives  have  instincts 
that  link  them  to  the  animal,  but  what  is  the 
tendency  ?  The  type  determines  the  process. 
Every  one  is  "after  its  kind.'*  Some  souls 
become  fiendish  and  ripen  in  malice  and  blas- 
phemy ;  some,  slotlif  ul  and  sensual.  The  text 
gives  the  highest  type.  It  is  for  you  to  choose. 
Christianity  is  no  more  a  conjecture  than  life  is 
a  phantom  and  a  dream.  The  forces  of  the 
spiritual  world  are  as  busy  and  real  as  those  of 
physical  creation. 

You  say  to  a  group  of  children,  *^  What  are 
you  to  be  when  you  grow  up  ?  "  To  them  it 
is  a  playful,  trivial  remark,  but  twenty  years 
afterward  you  may  find  that  one  is  a  sot  and 
another  a  saint ;  here  a  hero,  there  a  rogue. 
From  tlie  same  roof  and  table,  from  the  same 
cot-bed,  one  starts  in  one  path  and  another 
in  another.  Nor  does  the  divergence  cease. 
What,  then,  can  we  make  out  of  present  possi- 
bilities, out  of  the  plastic  present  ?  This  is  the 
solemn  question. 

Here  is  a  sample  in  Christ's  humanity.    We 


learn  by  samples  in  the  traffic  of  business  and 
commerce.    The  map  is  a  hint  of  the  countries 
outlined;   the  picture  of  the  sul>stance;   the 
notes  and  bars  a  sample  of  tlie  music  to  be 
played,  and  so  on.     Here  we  have  a  hint  of 
what  man  can  be.    So  in  the  lives  of  those  also 
who  have  by  God*s  grace  become  "a  kind  of 
first-fruits  of  His  creatures;**  those  who  are 
"redeemed  from  among  men.*'     **Thy  dead 
men  shall  live ;  together  with  my  dead  body 
shall  they  arise.    Awake  and  sing,  ye  that 
dwell  in  dust;  for  tliy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of 
herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead" 
(Ibix.  xxvi.  19^.    Hail,  sweet  zephyr  breath  of 
spring ;  blue-bell  and  tinkling  nil ;  fipreen  grass 
and  peeping  violet,  first  weak,  succiuent  bhide; 
moist  field  and  mellow  air !    Hail,  rosy  summer, 
yellow  com  and    harvest    fruit !     Wave  the 
basket  of  offerings  and  remember  them  who 
are  above  in  lands  of  amaranthine  blo(»D,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  who  "  is  glori6ed  in 
His  saints  and  to  be  admired  in  all  th&a  that 
believe  '*  (2  Thess.  i  10).    They  are  foraimg 
the  procession,  marshalling  the  detachments  I 
They  will  come  forth  with  everlasting  joy. 
Sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.     "Christ 
is  risen,  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept** 
Here  is  the  new  race,  here  the  true  evolution, 
the  real  lineage  and  genealogy  of  the  family  of 
man.     "Everyman  in  his  own  order;   Christ 
the  first-fruits ;  afterward,  they  that  are  Christ  a 
at  His  coming."    May  you  be  found  with  them 
there*   and  enter  on  a  life  that  groweth  in 
glory  I 

H,  S.  Carpenter,  D.D. 


THE  DAILY  CROSS. 

"Then  said  Jesus  unto  His  disciples.  If  any  man 
will  come  after  Me,  let  him  denYhimsdf,aiid  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me.** — Matt.  xvL  24. 

The  first  thing  which  the  gardener  seeks  for 
his  plants  is  a  good  soil  and  a  thrifty  life.  He 
then  needs  to  check  a  rank  and  redundant 
growth.  He  must  cut  back,  prune,  and  pinch 
off,  or,  as  with  the  apple,  introduce  a  graft 
By  such  retroactive  influences  he  corrects  the 
life  of  the  plant.  Though  he  seems  to  undo 
what  he  has  done,  he  really,  by  the  counter- 
poise, produces  a  vigorous  and  symmetrical 
growth.  The  same  facts  appear  in  the  world 
of  humanity.  We  are  bom  into  the  world  with 
strong  propensities,  with  conceit,  self-will,  and 
other  animal  passions.  There  is  need  of  control 
or  repression.  The  little  one  grasps  the  glitter- 
ing blade.  The  streaming  blood  from  his 
wounded  hand  is  a  lesson,  as  is  the  fire  to  the 
burned  child.  He  goes  to  school  and  fancies 
that  he  can  instruct  the  teacher,  but  learns  that 
his  work  is  submission  and  docility.  He  ac- 
quires  the  English  alphabet — ^possibly  the  Greek 
— and  imagines  himself  able  to  comprehend  the 
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master-spirits  of  either  tongue.  lie  leaves 
home,  petted  and  patted,  enters  coUege,  full 
of  his  own  importance,  to  iind  how  empty  he 
is.  With  a  few  questions  the  professor  tetehes 
him  down  with  an  empliatic  and  rebounding 
sense  of  humiliation.  The  over-puff  is  taken 
out  for  awhile.  He  sends  his  florid,  tumid 
poetry  to  the  newspapers,  or  his  ornculur  state- 
ments on  politics  and  finance.  They  are  re- 
turned, or,  more  likely,  burned.  He  becomes 
a  lawyer  and  enters  the  court-room,  with  his 
Sophomore  rhetoric  and  waste  of  learning  on 
cases  already  argued,  to  have  his  underpinning 
knocked  from  beneath  him  by  the  attorney  on 
the  other  side,  who  points  out  a  flaw  in  the 
indictment,  the  omission  of  a  technical  phrase, 
or  even  a  wafer.  Again  he  is  dwarfed  in  his 
own  self-esteem.  How  many  fools  there  are 
who  think  themselves  wiser  than  seven  men 
who  can  give  a  reason !  They  think  themselves 
possessed  of  wisdom,  while,  as  yet,  they  have 
out  a  pinch  of  the  infinitude  of  truth. 

The  babe  is  the  ruler  of  the  house.  We 
speak  of  owning  our  children,  but  they  own  us, 
and  we  bow  to  them.  They  get  imperious ; 
tliey  are  sensitive  if  their  wishes  are  not  re- 
garded. Woe  to  that  youth  who  is  coddled, 
protected,  indulged  at  home,  and  then  sent  out 
into  the  world  dreaming  that  it  is  tlie  pedestal 
on  which  he  is  to  stand.  Said  a  laay,  who 
knew  what  a  cankered  heart  and  mortified 
vanity  meant:  "What  else  could  have  been 
expected  ?  When  ten  3'ears  old,  I  was  dressed 
up  nnd  placed  on  a  table  to  be  admired."  I 
well  remember  when  I  came  from  college,  not 
kno^ving  what  to  do :  I  could  not  be  a  railroad- 
conductor,  a  carpenter,  or  salesman,  for  I  did 
not  know  enough, — not  enough  to  carr}'  a  hod, 
but  took  my  place  awhile  in  the  dusty  hold  of 
a  vessel  to  hold  a  crank,  as  the  freight  was 
discharged.  It  hardly  required  four  years' 
college  training  to  do  that,  but  it  was  all  that 
the  world  had  then  to  offer  me.  How  I  dwin- 
dled in  my  own  esteem  !  I  felt  that  I  should 
be  missed  from  the  world  no  more  than  the 
atom  of  dust  that  floated  about  me.  Thus  does 
life  take  down  a  morbid  growth  of  self-esteem, 
humbles  vanity,  pares  down  the  tumours  and 
excrescences,  though  they  bleed — bleed  even 
to  death ;  for  the  world  is  a  severe  surgeon. 

The  unsubdued  child  fights  and  screams,  and 
strikes  with  his  chubby  fist.  Its  will  must  be 
curbed,  or  it  will  go  out  into  the  world  and 
dash  itself  against  whatever  opposes,  and  make 
a  wreck  of  itself.  Never  was  there  a  Mazeppa 
steed  so  destructive  as  an  unbridled  will.  Let 
the  child  have  his  own  way,  and  he  will  go  to 
"his  own  place."  Many  a  madhouse  reveals 
the  fatality  of  this  reckless,  lawless  life,  un- 
govemed.  The  text  is  elicited  by  Peter's 
impertinent  advice.  It  has  three  commands: 
Deny  thyself,  Take  up  thy  cross.  Follow  Me. 

1.  Deny  thyself.    Pride  of  opinion  was  one 


of  Peter's  besetting  sins.  He  was  ready  to  say 
to  his  Master,  ''Not  so,"  speaking  of  the  cruci- 
fixion; ''not  so,"  when  Peter's  hands  were  to 
be  washed  ;  "not  so,"  when  told  in  the  vision 
to  rise  and  eat  Denying  one's  self  is  not  to 
scarify  human  nature,  but  to  determine  whether 
self  or  Christ  is  to  be  obeyed.  Peter  cared  for 
himself  and  denied  the  Lord.  He  afterwards 
learned,  in  tlie  school  of  self-denial,  to  obey 
another^  8  will,  even  that  of  Jesus,  the  anointed 
One ;  to  see  that  he  himself  knew  only  in  part, 
and  was  to  be  guided  by  Him  who  knew  all 
things. 

2.  Take  up  thy  cross — not  make  one ;  carry 
what  Christ  imposes ;  bear,  without  complain- 
ing, tliat  which  wrenches  your  sensibilities  and 
humbles  your  ambition.  Fidelity  to  Him  will 
expose  you  to  the  contempt  of  the  world. 
Jesus  was  despised  and  rejected,  not  believed 
in  by  His  own  kinsfolk.  Paul,  a  worthy  peer 
of  philosophers,  was  ready  to  teach  the  besotted. 
So  you  must  be  willing,  not  only  to  be  valued 
for  wliat  you  are  worth.,  but  to  pass  for  leas 
than  you  are  worth ;  nay,  to  be  trampled  under- 
foot ;  to  be  wounded,  rebuked,  dwarfed.  Poul 
called  himself  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints, 
not  worthy  to  be  an  Apostle,  chief  of  sinners. 
Peter  learned  the  same  lesson.  His  gusty 
nature  was  once  like  the  sea  swept  by  winds — 
now  this  way,  and  now  that;  now,  in  excess 
of  valour,  smiting  with  the  sword,  and  now 
cowardly  denying  his  Lord ;  like  a  board  that 
splits  and  breaks  beneath  the  plane,  apparently 
useless ;  rebuked  as  a  dissembler  by  Paul  open- 
ly ;  his  old  pride  stiffening  up,  yet  but  for  a 
little.  In  his  last  letter  he  speaks  of  his 
*'  beloved  brother,  Paul,"  and  is  ready  to  have 
another  gird  him  and  take  him  to  martyrdom, 
crucified  with  head  inverted,  feeling  unworthy 
even  to  hang  on  the  cross  upright,  like  his 
Master. 

3.  Follow  Me.  The  hardest  of  all.  Yet 
Peter  learned  the  lesson,  and  we  may,  too. 
With  what  tenderness — even  motherly  spirit — 
he  urges  his  fellow-Christians  to  be  gentle  to 
all,  to  honour  all  men,  and  show  docility  of 
disposition ;  and  how  -sweetly  submissive  his 
reference  to  the  putting  off  of  his  tabernacle, 
"  as  the  Lord  hath  showed  "  him  I 

From  the  cradle  .onward  we  are  subjected  to 
this  discipline  I  have  described.  If  the  lesson 
is  not  learned  in  youth  it  must  be  learned  in 
life — to  our  joy  and  peace,  if  followers  of 
Christ ;  to  our  cost  and  sorrow,  if  not  Being 
learned  through  the  wisdom  of  God  given  us. 
He  will  help  us  to  so  marshal  our  faculties  that 
we  shall  grow  up  into  the  perfect  manhood  of 
Christ  Jesus.  Then,  being  made  like  Him,  we 
shall  be,  finally,  brought  to  be  with  Him  where 
He  is. 

J.  B.  Thomas.  D.D. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH 
GOD'S  REMEDY  FOK  SIN. 

"  He  shall  take  of  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering, 
and  one  ram  for  a  humt-onering."— Lev.  xvi.  6. 

The  chapter  describes  a  ceremonial  which  marks 
the  highest  point  of  the  cultiis  of  the  ancient 
Church.  There  were  many  feasts,  and  hut  one 
periodic^  appointed  fast.  On  this  day  all  work 
was  to  cease.  No  sound  of  axe  or  of  hammer 
was  heard,  no  curling  smoke  issued  from  the 
domestic  hearth,  but  all  gathered  to  tlie  taber- 
nacle. The  high-priest  laid  aside  his  magnifi- 
cent dress,  the  seamless  robe,  the  ephod,  the 
embroidered  girdle,  the  rich  head-dress,  which 
bore  the  inscription,  ^^  Holiness  to  the  Lord," 
the  breastplate  of  flashing  jew^els,  and  wore  a 
plain  linen  garment  He  washed  not  merely 
his  feet,  as  was  his  wont,  but  his  whole  body. 
A  bullock  was  slain,  and  its  blood  sprinkled  on 
the  mercy-seat;  a  goat  also,  and  its  blood 
sprinkled  seven  times  on  the  mercy-seat  and 
brazen  altar ;  on  the  head  of  the  scapegoat  sins 
were  confessed,  and  it  was  led  far  away  into 
the  wilderness.  Resuming  his  stately  garb,  the 
high-priest  makes  a  bumt-ofEering.  Now  what 
does  all  this  mean,  which  I  have  briefly,  baldly 
described  ?  Three  things :  the  evil  of  sin,  its 
remedy,  and  die  results  of  the  application  of 
this  remedy. 

1.  The  evil  of  sin  in  its  diffusion,  and  in  its 
deep,  deadly  character. 

This  is  a  sacrifice  for  no  one  person,  or  class, 
or  sin,  but  for  all — both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  all 
classes.  The  high-priest  himself  is  included, 
therefore  he  must  lay  aside  his  distinguishing 
garb  and  be  reckoned  us  one  of  the  truns- 

fressors.  It  is  for  sin,  for  the  definite  and 
eliberate  violation  of  a  law  that  reflects  God's 
love  and  wisdom ;  that  embodies  His  thought 
and  character,  as  the  law  of  any  land  reflects 
the  civilization  of  the  land ;  it  is  for  the  deliber- 
ate and  defiant  trampling  under  foot  of  the 
authority  of  God  that  a  sacrifice  is  necessary. 
Sin  is  a  real,  deep,  deadly,  clinging  cin-se. 
There  are  many  who  try  to  ignore  it.  \Ve  have 
societies  for  "ethical  culture,**  who  attempt  to 
develop  human  nature  as  the  soil  is  cared  for, 
but  out  of  whose  philosophy  sin  is  dropped. 
There  are  others  who  may  not  ignore,  but  who 
minimize  it,  nnd  say  that  sin  is  an  incident,  a 
M'eakness  to  be  outgrown,  like  those  of  child- 
hood, where  one  is  expected  to  stumble  at  first. 
But  the  Scriptures,  observation,  and  experience, 
show  human  corruption  to  be  a  more  radical, 
abiding,  and  awful  malady.  There  must  be 
purification  even  of  the  holiest  place. 

2.  What  is  the  remedy?  Repentance,  one 
says.  But  does  the  repentance  of  the  murderer 
bring  back  the  murdered  ?  Bodily  mortification 
does  not  avail ;  rites  and  ceremonies ;  good 


works  sedulously  performed — tliese  cannot  have 
any  retro-active  force,  and  so  they  cannot  avail 
to  wash  awa}*  the  guilt  of  sin.  The  fact  of  sin 
will  always  remain  a  part  of  the  sinner's  experi- 
ence, but  the  legal  answerableness  may  be  re- 
moved— the  liability  of  the  sinner  to  pumshment 
for  sin. 

Notice  the  features  of  these  sacrifices.     In 
the  burnt-offering,  the  entire  consumption  of 
the  body  symbolized  the  entire  consecration  of 
the  person  offering  it;  in  the  peace-offering'-, 
where  only  the  fat  was  consumed,  fellowship 
and  communion  were  indicated,  tliat  is,  these 
were  prominent,  though  the  idea  of  expiation 
was  also  involved ;  but  in  the  sin-offering  the 
leading  thought  was  the  wiping  out  of  the  legal 
penalty  of  sin.     *'  It  takes  my  place,"  was  tLe 
thought.      Thus   was   the   sinner    reconcOad. 
Both  kids  were  constituent  parts  of  one  Mcri- 
fice,  and  both  goats.    One  was  slain,  one  bore 
sin  far  away,  away  to  the  Evil  One,  the  author 
of  sin — so  some  interpret  "the  scapegoat;"  or 
away  out  of  sight  where  it  shall  never  plague 
us  again.     This  latter  form  of  the  idea  is  con- 
veyed in  the  expression,  "  As  far  as  the  East  is 
from  the  West,  so  far  has  He  removed  our 
transgressions  from  us.**     A  dying  sailor  once 
heard  that  verse  and  cried,  "  Repeat  it  again  1 " 
then  asked,  *'  Does  it  mean  that  my  sins  can  be 
put  in  the  East  when  I  am  in  the  West?" 
Being  told  that  it  was  even  so,  he  exclaimed, 
** Glorious!  I  am  satisfied!"  aiid  fell  back  upon 
his  pillow,  resting  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  **  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,'*  on  whom  God  has  laid  **the  iniquity  of 
us  all.**    Nothing  else  can  meet  this  inherent 
consciousness  of  sin  everywhere  felt.    God,  the 
offended  one,  whose  law  has  been  violated,  tikes 
the  sin  and  puts  it  on  His  Son.    Herein  ib  love. 
What  an  appeal ! 

3.  The  results.  Sin  being  removed  by  tliese 
appointed  rites,  the  believing  Israelites  came 
and  dedicated  themselves  to  God  afresh.  The 
burnt-offerings  typified  the  completeness  of  the 
dedication.     The  entire  victim  was  consumed. 

The  conception  of  the  remedy  for  sin  which 
I  have  presented,  does  not,  ns  some  would  have 
us  believe,  lead  to  laxity  of  life,  or  to  indiffer- 
ence to  moral  obligation ;  but  rather  to  grati- 
tude, love,  and  obedience.  The  highest  motives 
now  urge  the  soul  to  a  holy  life. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  bo  said  that  here  is  seen 
the  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch.  From  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  the  present  hour,  tlie  great  question 
has  been,  how  to  get  rid  of  sin.  In  paradise  a 
promise  was  given  in  reference  to  "  the  seed  of 
the  woman."  Here  in  the  Pentateuch  we  see 
redemption  prefigured  with  unmistakable  clear- 
ness. This  Gospel  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  It 
is  the  only  remedy  for  sin.  We  cannot  get  rid 
of  sin  by  denying  it.  We  cannot,  by  sajdng  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  represented  to  be.  We 
cannot,  by  inventing  various  subterfuges.    Sin 
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fs  an  awful  fact.  It  beggars  description.  Like 
the  shirt  of  Kessus,  it  burns  one  alive.  As  that 
poiRoned  garment  ate  away  the  muscles  of  the 
victim  in  his  vain  attempt  to  rid  himself  of  it, 
80  sin  will  destroy  the  power  of  him  who 
becomes  its  victim. 

Notwithstanding  the  loathsome,  hateful, 
deadly  character  of  sin,  prefigured  in  these 
ancient  rites,  and  more  fully  illustrated  in  tlie 
New  Testament,  there  is  an  ample  remedy 
through  faith  in  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  Believe 
on  Him,  for  there  is  no  otlicr  name  given  among 
men  by  which  we  can  be  saved. 

T.  W.  Chambbbs,  D.D. 


SPIRITUAL  HUNGER  AND  THIRST. 

"Blessed  are  they  which  do  huuipr  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  :  for  they  shall  be  filled." — Matt. 
V.  6. 

Sin  has  filled  the  heart  with  a  longing  after 
what  is  vain  and  unsatisfying — ^with  an  am- 
bition enlarging  with  what  it  feeds  upon.  The 
world  can  never  satisfy  the  soul.  The  tastes  of 
the  renewed  heart  are  changed,  and  crave  for 
that  which  shall  satisfy. 

I.  Itz  intense  desire.  This  is  set  forth  by  a 
figure  of  speech  (Ps.  zlii.  1,  2).  Hunger  and 
tliirst,  when  strong,  become  painful.  Daily 
partaking  relieves  the  pain.  Spiritual  fasting 
leads  to  famine.  Daily  need  requires  daily 
feeding.  There  are  two  ideas  in  this  figure: 
1.  Spiritual  hunger.  This  is  such  a  daily  craving 
after  food  as  the  spiritual  life,  strength,,  and 
health  render  necessary.  2.  Spiritual  thirst. 
Tliis  is  the  souls  intense  longing  after  that 
which  refreshes.  Food  and  drink  sustain  and 
refresh  the  soul. 

II.  Its  object  of  desire.  The  renewed  soul 
intensely  desires  the  sum  of  spiritual  blessing^. 
God  has  so  made  the  soul  that  its  hunger  and 
thirst  can  only  be  satisfied  by  Himself.  When 
this  is  attained — God  and  conformity  to  His 
law— the  soul  is  satisfied  (Ps.  xxiv.  6).  The 
word  righteousness  may  be  divided  to  corre- 
spond to  the  twofold  f onn  of  the  desire :  1.  The 
righteousness  which  sanctifies.  Is  not  this  the 
sustaining  food  of  the  soul,  and  such  a  growth 
in  grace  as  the  Holy  Ghost  daily  produces  in 
the  renewed  man?  2.  The  righteousness  which 
justifies.  Is  not  this  the  delightful  drink  of  the 
soul,  that  it  is  justified  by  faith?  Does  not 
this  assimilate  spiritual  food  and  adapt  it  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  body  ?  By  faith  in  Christ 
we  are  justified  ;  and  that  sense  of  pardon,  ac- 
ceptance, and  peace,  which  follows,  like  cooling 
vati^r  to  parched  lips,  refreshes  the  soul. 

III.  Its  blessing.  It  is  a  curse  to  have  the 
aching  desires  of  sin.  1.  To  have  an  intense 
aeeire  after  righteousness,  after  God  and  His 
*^ing(lom,  is  a  blessing.  They  are  blessed  only 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  what  is  good,  true, 


and  right.  2.  For  they  shall  be  filled.  The 
creature  is  filled  with  what  it  eats ;  so  also  the 
hungry  and  thirsty  soul  shall  be  filled  with 
spiritual  blessings  from  its  food  and  drink  of 
nghteousness.  The  hungry,  God  fills  with  good 
ttungs  (Luke  i.  53^.  He  satiates  the  soul  (Jer. 
zzzi.  25  ;  Rev.  vu.  16). 

L.  0.  Thompson. 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  SARDIS. 

"And  unto  the  angel  of  the  Church  in  Sardis  write ; 
These  things  saith  He  that  hath  the  seven  Spirits 
of  God,  and  the  seven  stars  ;  I  know  thy  works, 
that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art 
dead,"  &c— Rev.  iii.  1—6. 

The  city  of  Sardis  is  interesting  as  being  the 
capital  of  the  Lydian  Kingdom,  and  that  it 
once  had  for  its  king  the  celebrated  Croesus. 
This  epistle  seems  to  have  been  successful  in 
its  design,  as  in  the  second  century  its  pastor, 
Melito,  was  one  of  the  most  eminently  pious 
leaders  of  the  Churches  of  that  century. 

There  are  several  things  in  this  epistle  which 
demand  special  attention. 

I.  The  characterization  of  our  Lord.  1. 
As  possessina  infinite  resources  of  spiritual 
wealth.— '' These  things  saith  He  that  nath  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God  "  (ver.  1 ).  (1)  If,  as  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  phrase,  "seven  Spirits 
of  God,*'  means  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  means  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  all  the  plenitude  and  richness  of 
His  grace.  (2)  By  the  phrase,  "  He  that  hath," 
doubtless,  is  to  be  understood  possession,  with 
the  prerogative  of  imparting  of  His  fulness, 
(a)  This  was  the  special  distinction  of  our  Lord 
to  which  the  Baptist  called  attention.  *'He 
shall  baptize  you  with  (in)  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(6)  This  is  our  Lord's  special  promise  (John 
xiv.  16;  Luke  xxiv.  49;  Acts  i.  4—8;  John 
vii.  37 — 39).  (c)  This  induement  of  power  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the. condition  of  power  and 
success  in  Christ's  work.  2.  As  upholding  the 
Christian  ministry.— *' And  the  seven  stars" 
(ver.  1).  (1)  These  seven  stars  represent 
the  Chnstian  ministry  (Rev.  i.  20).  (2)  Christ 
is  represented  in  Rev.  ii.  1,  as  ''holaing  tho 
seven  stars  in  His  right  hand."  3.  As  having 
a  perfect  hunjoledge  of  their  moral  condition. — 
*'  1  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a  name  to 
live,  and  art  dead"  (ver.  1).  (1)  '*  A  name  to 
live  "  means  a  high  reputation  for  activity  and 
zenl  in  Christ^s  cause,  which  implied  great 
spiritual  vitality.  (2)  The  words,  "and  art 
dead/'  declare  the  utter  illusiveness  and  delu* 
siveness  of  this  fair  appearance.  Surely, 
"  Things  are  not  what  they  seem."  (3)  Should 
not  this  alarm  the  Churches  of  our  own  day  ? 
Are  there  not  some  of  whom  the  Lord  now  de- 
clares, *^  Ye  have  a  name  to  live,  and  are  dead"? 
Much  activity  and  zeal  and  outward  prosperity, 
but  no  inward,  spiritual  life.  (4)  Let  us  not 
be  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked. 
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II.  Our  Lord's  counsels  to  His  Church. 
1.  To  arouse  mU  of  sleep. — **  Be  watchful.'* 
(1)  This  word  is  from  a  verb  meaning  to  arise, 
to  stand  up,  to  be  awake.  (2)  Suggesting  that 
their  activity  had  bh'nded  them  to  their  real 
state.  2.  To  clothe  ivith  renewed  energy  live  few 
lanqtiishing  graces  that  still  existed^  but  were 
perishing  for  lack  of  attention :  "  Strengthen 
the  things  that  remain,"  etc.  (ver.  2).  3.  To 
recall  the  time  when  tlie  Gospel  toas  first  received 
by  tJiem  (ver.  3).  (1)  This  is  often  the  very 
best  incentive  to  return  to  our  first  love. 

III.  Our  Lord's  solemn  warning.  1.  The 
certainty  of  judgment  vjwn  t/te  heedless  and  dis- 
obedient in  the  Church  is  as  sure  as  that  Christ 
is  true  to  His  word.  2.  T/ie  methods  of  His 
jydgments  in  tJiis  life  are  many,  but  ever 
sudden.  (1)  The  pagan  proverb  contains  an 
element  of  truth :  ^^  The  feet  of  tlie  avenging 
deities  are  shod  with  wool." 

IV.  Our  Lord's  gracious  words  op  encour- 
agement TO  THE  FAITHFUL  FEW  IN  SaRDIS  : 
''  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardis  who 
have  not  defiled  their  garments."  1.  Notice 
why  Christ  mentions  tliesefew  with  such  special 
honour  and  regard,  (1)  Because  of  their 
purity  and  their  Christian  character.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  figure :  *  *  who  have  not 
defiled  their  garments."  (a)  One's  garment  is 
a  befitting  symbol  of  one  s  real  character.  A 
true  Christian  is  one  who  has  put  on  Christ — 
t.  6.  08  a  garment.  The  outwanl  deportment  is 
an  indication  of  the  inner  state,  (b)  Impurity 
of  speech ;  recklessness  in  dealing  with  the 
reputation  of  others ;  readiness  to  speak  evil  of 
others;  self-indulgent  habits  of  life, — these 
are,  to  morul  character,  what  carelessness  and 
slovenliness  are  in  dress:  indications  of  real 
inner  state,  (c)  There  were  a  few  persons  in 
the  Church  at  Sardis  who  had  maintained  a  pure 
and  holy  life,  an  unblemished  character,  a  con- 
sistent Clu'istian  deportment  —  in  Christ's  sig- 
nificant language :  **  They  had  not  defiled  their 
gannents."  This  was  the  reason  they  are  men- 
tioned by  our  Lord  with  special  honour.  (2) 
They  are  also  thus  specially  mentioned  because 
they  had  sustained  the  integrity  of  their  Chris- 
tian life  amid  such  a  general  state  of  unfaith- 
fulness and  backsliding,  (a)  We  are  more  or 
less  influenced  by  our  surroundings.  (6)  To  keep 
one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world,  when  all 
around  us  have  yielded  to  its  fascination,  de- 
serves double  honour,  (c)  By  mentioning  this 
fact,  our  Lord  would  emphasize  the  truth  that, 
even  amid  the  most  universal  unfaithfulness, 
no  one  is  justified  in  doing  wrong  because 
others  do  it.  {d)  The  common  sentiment,  '*  They 
all  do  it,"  is  not  a  Christian  sentiment,  and  will 
not  palliate  any  one's  conduct  in  that  day  when 
''we  shall  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ" 

IV.  The  reward  of  the  undefiled.    1.  Most 
intimate  and  jfersoncU  fellowship  with  Christ  : 


"They  shall  walk  with  Me."    (1)  Of  course 
with  Him  in  His  coming  kingdom.     (2)  With 
Him,  ^sociated  in  all  its  glories  and  blessed- 
ness: "Joint -heirs  with  Christ."     2.  Cfirist- 
like,  immacidate,  spotless  jftoliness:  ''They  shall 
walk  with  Me  in  white.^^    (1)  Wliat  inconceiv- 
able and  Divine  joy  must  ever  fill  the  breast  of 
those  whose  consciousness  will  be  as  free  from 
the  taint  of  sin  as  the  consciousness  of  Christ 
Himself  I     (2)  What  mutual  and  progressive 
happiness  such  a  state  insures  I   S.  An  enduring 
and  eternal  heritage  of  glory ;  "  I  will  not  blot 
out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life."    (1)  Here 
heaven  is  conceived  of  as  a  city.     (2)  Those 
admitted  are  those  whose  names  are  already 
enrolled  on  its  register  as  entitled  to  be  counted 
as  its  citizens.     (3)  On  earth,  the  most  promi- 
nent and  useful  citizens  die.   In  heaven,  ^desih 
shall  be  no  more."    (4)  The  unblotted  name, 
then,  implies  the  eternal  pennanency  of  the 
heavenly  life  with  all  the  privileges  DirinelT 
associated  therewith.    4.  PersoTuU  recogRyiioh 
by  Christ  in  the  presen4:e  of  His  Father  and  ikt 
Italy  angels:  "I  will  confess  his  name,"  etc. 
(ver.  5).   (1 )  This  signifies  a  public  presentation 
by  our  Lord  of  these  faithful  ones  in  the  pre- 
sence of  His  Father  and  all  the  angelic  hosts, 
(a)  Suitable  recognition  of  such  presentation 
both  by  tlie  Father  and  the  angels  is  implied. 
(2)  Special  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
words, "  his  name,"  as  suggesting  the  individual 
personal  honour  implied .  (a)  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  rewards  spoken  of  in  the  other  epistles: 
**  Be  THOU  faithful  imto  death,  and  I  will  give 
THEE  a  crown  of  life.'*     **To  him  that  over- 
cometh  I  will  give  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  I 
will  give  HIM  a  white  stone,"  etc.   (6)  The  fact 
that  the  honours  conferred  will  be  conferred  on 
each  individual  of  the  faithful,  undefiled  ones, 
gives  special  force  and  intensity  to  that  interest- 
mg  scene  in  the  coming  kingdom. 

ruACTicAL  Lessons. — 1.  The  awe-inspiring 
solemnity  which  characterizes  the  life  of  every 
professing  Christian.  (1)  Each  one  lives  nnde- 
the  unceasing  scrutiny  of  Him  who  *'  has  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God  and  the  seven  stars."  (2) 
This  personal  scrutiny  of  our  Lord  has  for  i.s 
end  the  awarding  to  each  one  a  just  and  impar- 
tial recompense.  2.  The  sublime  mark  of  the 
prize  held  up  before  every  professing  Christian 
by  our  Lord — perfection.  (1)  **I  have  not 
found  thy  work  perfect  before  God  "  (ver.  2). 
"Be  ye  therefore  perfect,"  etc.  (Matt.  v.  45). 
(2)  Let  this  perfection  be  Scripturally  define<i. 
3.  There  will  be  loss  even  to  tlie  saved  unfaitli- 
f  ul  Christian  (1  Cor.  iii.  16).  4.  The  reward  of 
the  undefiled  and  faithful  will  be  all-sufficient 
(ver.  4,  6). 

D.  C.  Hughes. 
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LESSONS  FROM  A  LOST  BOOK. 

^  Also  he  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Jadah 
the  use  of  the  bow  :  behold,  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher." — 2  Sam.  i.  18. 

Thebe  IB  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  "  the 
book  of  Jasher,"  or,  as  it  is  given  in  the  margin, 
''the  book  of  the  upright.'*  It  is  mentioned 
only  here  and  in  Josh.  x.  13.  Here  are  some  of 
the  opinions  concerning  it  which  seem  to  us 
more  or  less  probable: — 

L  That  it  was  a  book  of  upright  or  authentic 
records  or  chronicles,  probably  those  of  the 
high  priest,  and  from  which  much  of  the  Old 
Testament  history  was  compiled. 

ii.  That  Ycukar  ^48  better  taken  as  a  collect- 
ive term  for  Israelites,  like  p^sliarim  in  Num. 
xxiii.  10 ;  Psal.  czi.  i ;  and  so  translated  Book 
of  the  Israelites,  *.  e.  national  book  "  (Fuerst), 
The  same  theory  is  put  thus  by  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright;  "The  book  of  Jasher,  .  .  .  so  called 
because  it  contained  the  relation  of  the  deeds 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  elsewhere  spoken 
of  under  the  symbolical  name  Jeshurun." 

iii.  That  it  was  a  collection  of  state  poems, 
written  by  some  one  named  Jasher.  and  probably 
a  continuation  of  ''the  book  of  the  wars  of 
Jehovah  "  (Num.  xxi.  14). 

iv.  Others  assert  that  it  was  a  collection  of 
national  songs,  and  in  proof  of  this  allege  that 
Yashar  is  equivalent  to  HadisIUr,  the  song  or 
poem. 

V.  "  That  the  book  of  Jasher  contained  the 
deeds  of  national  heroes  of  all  ages  "  celebrated 
in  verse,  and  included  Joshua's  victory  over  the 
five  kings  of  the  Amorites  (Josh,  x.),  and 
David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

vi.  That  it  was  a  choice  collection  of  ancient 
songs,  and  was  called  ''  the  book  of  the  just  or 
upright,"  because  it  celebrated  the  praise  of 
upright  men. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  theories  concern- 
ing this  lost  book.  We  may  fairly  conclude 
that  it  was  written  in  verse  "  from  the  only 
specimens  extant,  which  exhibit  unmistakable 
signs  of  metrical  rhythm  ;  "  but  with  regard  to 
the  contents  nothing  can  be  confidently  affirmed. 

We  ought  also,  perhaps,  to  cnll  attention  to 
the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
*'  the  bow^  Instead  of  supplying,  the  iise  qf,  as 
the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  done,  some 
would  read  "  the  song  of  the  bow,"  "  He  bade 
them  teach  the  children  of  Judah  the  bow," 
t.  e.  the  following  threnody,  which  was  so  called 
either  because  Saul  was  shot  by  an  archer,  or 
because  the  bow  of  Jonathan  is  here  celebrated 
(ver.  22).  Others  regard  *'the  bow"  as  the 
name  of  some  musical  instrument.  We  cannot 
discuss  these  interpretations  here  and  now;  but 
assuming  that  the  A.  V.  gives  the  correct  mean- 
ing of  the  verse,  we  may  learn  some  useful 
lessons  from  the  lost  book  of  Jasher. 

We  have  here  an  illustration  of — 


I.  The  combination  of  the  poetical  and 
THE  PBACTicAL  IN  ONE  PERSON.  Where  can  you 
find  a  truer,  deeper,  sweeter,  more  gifted  lyric 
poet  than  David  ?  Or  where  a  more  natural 
and  exquisite  lyrical  outburst  of  grief  than  this 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan?  Even  Tennyson's 
tender  and  touching,  pathetic  and  profound, 
and  to  bereaved  hearts  unspeakably  precious. 
In  Memoriam,  seems  to  us  poor  as  compared 
with  this  Davidic  Ode.  Yet  the  Poet  in  his 
sorrow  and  his  dirge  is  forecasting,  politic,  and 
practical.  With  the  bow  and  arrow  Saul  and 
Jonathan  had  been  slain ;  so  David  would  have 
the  children  of  Judah  well  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  bow.    Note  two  points : 

1.  When  t/ie  poetical  is  dissociated  from  tlie 
practical  it  loses  its  highest  worth :  when  it  is 
merely  dreamy,  unsubstantial,  vain,  it  ceases 
indeed  to  be  poetry ;  for  the  poet,  as  the  name 
indicates,  is  a  maker,  a  creator.  The  ideal  must 
not  be  cherished  to  the  disregard  of  the  actual. 

2.  When  tlie  practical  is  dissociated  from  tjfie 
poetical  it  becimies  stale,  dreary,  tinexcUting, 
ignoble.  When  men  aim  at  the  merely  utili- 
tarian they  miss  even  their  own  low  mark,  or 
attain  it  only  very  imperfectly.  We  need  the 
ideal  and  poetical  in  combination  with  the 
practical  and  utilitarian  in  order  to  attain  to 
completeness  and  symmetry.  The  use  of  the 
bow  and  the  use  of  the  lyre  must  go  together 
if  we  would  have  a  symmetrical  order  of  things, 
— a  cosmos. 

II.  The  disorder  of  human  nature.  Saul 
and  Jonathan 'are  slain.  The  earth  has  not  yet 
absorbed  their  blood.  A  genuine,  deep,  sacred 
sorrow  is  wailing  in  sad  minor  key  through  the 
soul  of  David.  Surely  it  is  a  most  pathetic, 
reverent  time  with  the  poet-king.  Yet  at  such 
a  time  he  orders  that  the  children  of  Judali 
shall  be  instructed  in  "tlie  use  of  the  bow."  It 
may  be  that  the  children  of  Judah  had  of  late 
neglected  the  use  of  the  bow  for  the  use  of 
slings,  spears  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8),  or  other 
weapons.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  use  of  the  bow,  as  some  of  the 
other  tribes  are,  as  Ephraim  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  9), 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  v.  18), 
and  especially  Benjamin  ^1  Chron.  viil.  40 ;  xii. 
2 ;  2  Chron.  xiv,  8 ;  xvii.  17).  Moreover  the 
Philistines  were  skilful  archers,  and  as  such  had 
probably  done  much  execution  in  the  recent 
battle  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3).  So  **  David  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  the  use  of  tho  bow." 
Sorrowing  bitterly  for  the  absent  ones  slain  by 
skilful  archers,  yet  he  deems  it  prudent  to  have 
the  men  of  Judah  made  skilful  archers,  that  they 
in  their  turn  may  make  happy  wives  desolate 
widows,  and  glad  children  sad  orphans,  and 
take  other  Jonathans  away  from  other  Davids. 
There  must  be  some  cursed  obliquity  in  human 
nature,  the  normal  must  have  given  place  to  the 
abnormal, ''  tlie  milk  of  human  kindness  "  must 
have  been  sadly  corrupted  or  poisoned,  ere  this 
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could  have  come  to  pass.  The  Biblical  account 
of  human  apostasy  is,  we  believe,  the  key  to  the 
enigma.  *^God  hath  made  man  upright;  but 
they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

III.  The  impermanence  of  human  works. 
Where  is  the  book  of  Jasher?  What  did  it 
contain?  Was  it  dialectical,  or  didactic,  or 
historical  ?  Who  knows  it  ?  We  know  some- 
thing of  the  theories  concerning  it;  but  with 
any  theory  we  must  feel,  as  we  consider  it,  how 
impermanent  are  human  doings.  Suppose  it 
was — (1)  A  book  written  by  some  one  named 
Jasher.  Well,  who  was  he?  What  was  his 
character  ?  What  was  the  subject  of  his  book? 
Where  now  is  all  the  treasure  of  his  heart  and 
head  which  he  poured  forth  in  his  book?  Alas  1 
Jasher,  we  condole  with  thee.  Or  (2)  a  book 
recording  the  deeds  of  Israel  as  a  righteous 
nation.  The  records  of  the  righteous  deeds  of 
a  people  so  richly  blessed  by  God  will  surely 
remain  as  an  example  and  encouragement  to 
other  peoples.  But  even  such  a  book  is  not 
permanent  Or  (3)  a  book  in  which  the  heroic 
deeds  of  righteous  men  were  celebrated.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  couplet  which  affirms 
that  "an  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God," 
what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  adds  heroism  to 
honesty  ?  A  righteous  man  and  heroic  worker 
—  the  book  that  melodiously  commemorates 
such  must  certainly  live  I  Alas  I  No:  this 
book  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  upright  has 
gone.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundu 

"  Melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  tills  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  "—SA^Arspearf  ("  The 

Tempest,''  IV.  L). 

IV.  The  permanence  of  life  as  contrasted 

WITH  THE  HUMAN  RECORDS  OF  IT.      The   book  of 

Jasher  is  no  more  ;  but  the  men  and  the  deeds 
of  whom  it  contained  records,  they  are  not  no 
more  ;  the  men  live,  the  influence  of  the  deeds 
lives.  Books  pass  away;  men  endure.  The 
records  of  deeds  are  soon  lost;  the  influence  of 
deeds  lives  on  and  ever.  It  is  good  to  write  a 
poem;  better  to  live  a  poem.  Trouble  not 
about  the  records  of  thy  life ;  but  take  earnest 
lieed  as  to  its  character.  The  bock  of  Jasher 
may  be  unimportant ;  but  the  life  of  Jasher  is 
of  incalculable  importance,  perhaps  to  many, 
certainly  to  himsell  "  Think  of  hving  I  Thy 
life,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  wert  thou  the  ^pitiful- 
lest  of  all  the  sons  of  earth,*  is  no  idle  dream, 
but  a  solemn  reality.  It  is  thy  own  \  it  is  all 
tJMU  hast  to  front  eternity  tvit/i.  Work,  then, 
even  as  He  has  done,  and  does,  *like  a  star, 
imhasting,  yet  unresting.*  '* 

William  Jones. 
Harroldf  Bedford. 


THE  BEST  TOLD  STORY. 

'^  And  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and 
He  lifted  up  His  hands,  and  blessed  them.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  while  He  blessed  ^em.  He 
was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven. 
And  the^  worshipped  Him,  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem with  great  joy :  and  were  oontinuaUy  in 
the  temple^  praising  and  blessing  God.  Amen.*' 
— rLuke  XXIV.  60 — 53* 

The  purpose  of  the  incarnation  has  employed 
much  speculation,  but  one  thing  is  clear— it 
was  for  our  sakes.     There  was  never  an  ud- 
redeemed  human  world.     ''The   Lamb*'  was 
*'  slain  **  before  its  foundation.    All  the  Divine 
necessities — if  such  a  phrase  may  be  used- 
had  been  met  before  Adam  was  created ;  the 
whole  work  of  redemption,  so  far  as  it  was 
accomplished  by  Divine  acts,  was   complete 
before  the  falL    Christ  was  not  made  flesh  to 
increase  in  any  particular  the  Divine  knowledge. 
Nothing  can  be  added  to  Omniscience.    Cbnst 
knew  before  He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  more 
minutely  than  man  can  know,  the  scenes  of  His 
incarnation.     He  knew  the  rose  of  Sharon,  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  tlie  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
Not  one  anemone  has  ever  blossomed  in  Judsa 
without  His  notice ;  the  sparrow  that  found  a 
place  for  her  nest  on  the  altars  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  were 
perfectly  known  to  the  unborn  and  omniscient 
Clirist.    Nor  did  He  need  a  human  experience. 
Omniscience  includes  all  forms,  conditions,  and 
details  of  knowledge.     He  needed  not  that  any 
should  tell  Him  of  man,  for  He  knew  what  was 
in  man.    Not  a  variation  in  human  character, 
not  an  incident  of  human  environment,  was 
ever  at  any  moment  of  eternity  unknown  to 
Christ.     We  sing : 

"  He  knows  what  sore  temptations  mean. 
For  He  hath  felt  the  same." 

But  the  significance  is  wholly  for  us — ^f or  our 
faith  and  assurance.  The  Son  of  God  learned 
nothing  in  Judaea;  all  completeness  was  His 
before  He  came  to  dwell  witli  '^Maiy,  the 
mother  of  Jesus." 

I  recognize,  with  reverential  awe,  the  neces- 
sity of  sacrifice,  but  I  perceive  that  the  incar- 
nation reveals  an  accomplished  and  perfected 
redemption  by  sacrifice,  and  that  tiie  incarna- 
tion must  be  regarded  from  its  human  side  and 
weighed  for  its  human  values.  It  "behoved*' 
that  this  Divine-human  life  should  be  lived  for 
our  instruction  and  assurance. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  point  of 
view,  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
dramatic  element  in  tlie  incarnation.  Do  not 
too  hastily  put  aside  tlie  suggestion.  When, 
after  the  beginning  of  her  career  of  conquest, 
Home  built  those  solid  stone  highways  over 
which  her  legions  tramped  forth  to  victory, 
and  along  which  the  wealth  of  distant  nations 
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rolled  back  into  the  imperial  city,  there  came 
about  a  saying,  that  " all  roads  lead  to  Rome" 
— a  literal  truth,  since  these  highways  had  no 
other  purpose  than  to  serve  the  conquering 
ambitions  of  the  empire.    Now  I  think  that  it 
mufit  also  be  true  that  in  the  human  world  "  all 
roads  lead  to  Christ.*'    He  is  so  related  to  our 
whole  inner  life  that  wherever  you  find  a  great 
highway,  along  which  men's  thought  and  feel- 
ing must  always  be  moving,  you  find  a  road 
that  will  lead  to  Christ.    And  one  of  these 
human  highways  is  dramatic.    Let  us  see  what 
it  is :  perhaps  we  shall  best  see  by  use  of  illus- 
trations.    It  is  said  that  the  great  Marlborough 
read  only  Shakespeare's  plays  of  English  history 
for  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.     That  is 
to  say,  our  English  statesman  found  Shake- 
speare a  sufficient  guide  for  so  much  of  the 
history  of  his  country  as  the  great  dramatist 
had  touched.     It  is  a  singular  fact  this,  but 
one  of  vast  meaning.    History  was  not  yet 
fairly  bom  in  our  literature  when  the  dramatic 
poet  took  up  certain  great  events  and  put  them 
together,  not  perhaps  with  perfect  accuracy  of 
detail,  bat  with  perfect  trutn  of  relation.    And 
this  history  of  his  is  the  history.     It  will  stand 
until  a  greater  genius  builds  it  over  again. 
Marlborough  knew  that,  right  or  wrong,  the 
Shakespearian  version  must  hold  the  ground 
for  ages,  if  not  for  ever. 

There  are  some  facts  which  suggest  the 
dramatic  power  of  the  Gospel.    Edward  Eg- 

fleston  once  told  me  of  a  complaint  made  to 
im  b^  a  citizen  of  a  comer  of  the  West,,  that 
tlie  ministers  preached  Jesus  Christ's  funeral 
sermon  every  Sunday.  For  some  time  I  thought 
this  a  distressing  statement,  until  I  began  to 
ask  what  other  funeral  sermon  would  bear  such 
a  telling.  And  why  is  this  funeral  discourse 
BO  wonderfully  effective  ?  And  then  I  began 
to  notice  that  the  Gospels  tell  this  story  in  such 
a  way  as  to  capture  us  for  ever.  It  is  a  story 
with  its  heart — its  real  purpose — exposed  to 
view ;  and  it  is  a  story  through  which  all  the 
winds  of  all  human  emotions  play  with  wonder- 
ful freedom.  The  action  is  so  dramatic  in 
clearness  of  purpose  and  fulness  of  feeling, 
that  the  worst  bungler  in  speech  cannot  much 
damage  it  in  the  telling. 

Speaking  more  directly  to  the  purpose,  I  re- 
mark that  this  story  of  Christ  must  be  dramatic- 
ally told,  or  it  will  remain  untold.  The  things 
to  be  revealed  are  indeed  facts — and  facts  of 
wonderful  simplicity ;  but  these  simple  human 
facts  are  to  be  interlaced  with  another  order  of 
truths.  They  are  charming  facts  to  us,  but 
their  charm  lies  in  their  threading  together  on 
a  ribbon  of  celestial  gold.  Take  them  apart, 
separate  them  from  the  golden  chain,  and  they 
will  still  be  natural,  but  they  will  cease  to  be 
instracrive  in  the  Gospel  sense.  Now  this 
grouping  of  the  most  natural  events  and  say- 
ings IS  a  dramatic  grouping,  because  it  is  such 
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as  to  expose  to  view  the  heart  of  the  action, 
and  to  carry  along  with  it  a  tide  of  our  best 
human  emotions. 

For  we  have  not  to  learn  simply  that  Jesus 
was  bora,  but  that  He  was  born  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  He 
died  on  the  cross,  but  we  must  know  that  He 
died  for  us  and  achieved  victory  by  death^ 
resurrection,  and  ascension. 

Every  fact  of  this  life  has  a  background  of 
meaning.  AH  the  subordinate  characters  stand 
as  torches  illulninating  the  inward  sense  of  the 
events.  The  earth  we  tread  is  always  a  solid 
earth,  but  we  are  as  conscious  always  of  its 
sky  above  as  we  are  of  the  raciness  of  the  ^oil 
beneath.  The  world  we  see  is  a  human  world, 
but  we  know  also  a  supernatural  world  that  is 
interwoven  with  the  human.  Only  so  could 
this  story  be  told;  its  heart  and  its  emotion 
need  dramatic  play  and  penetration  and  move- 
ment. 

Nothing  is  so  significant  to  me  in  this  story 
of  Christ  as  the  steady  roll  of  its  waves  of 
emotion.  There  is  no  effort  to  be  pathetic, 
but  pathos  is  everywhere.  You  meet  it  in 
Bethlehem;  it  is  still  surging  upon  Calvary. 
It  comes  in  with  a  word,  as  in  that  picture, 
'*  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow;"  or,  in  a  briefer  statement, 
'Mesus  wept."  I  defy  anybody  to  tell  any 
other  story  of  equal  length  and  fill  it.  so  full  of 
various  and  intense  human  emotions.  With 
simple  themes  Shakespeare  Succeeds  in  emotion. 
For  example,  in  Macbeth ;  but  in  the  Gospels 
the  emotions  are  many — all  high,  and  yet  all 
rolling  in,  like  the  waves  of  an  ocean. 

In  these  two  facts,  then,  the  story  gets  told 
— ^that  you  cannot  separate  the  celestial  from 
the  human  strand;  and,  in  the  full  flow  of 
emotion,  I  find  dramatic  power  of  the  highest 
quality. 

If  we  look  at  the  fornh  we  shall  see  the 
dramatic  as  clearly.  Nothing,  for  example,  is 
more  striking  in  good  drama  than  the  prelude. 
Take  Macbeth  for  an  illustration :  The  open- 
ing scene  forecasts  the  awful  tragedy  that  is  to 
come.  In  God's  drama,  the  prelude  is  long; 
it  is  all  the  Old  Testament  nistory.  But  the 
prelude  cannot  end  until  its  foreshadowing 
work  is  done,  and  God's  prelude  accomplishes 
its  purpose.  The  world  was  waiting  for  Uie 
incarnation.  The  star  that  came  and  stood 
over  the  place  where  the  young  child  lay  was 
not  more  faithful  than  the  wise  men  from  the 
East  at  this  trysting-place  of  heaven  and  earth. 

If  we  look  within  the  Gospel  for  a  dramatic 
f  omi,  we  shall  find  it  the  very  model  of  dramatic 
unity.  Its  single  theme,  its  one  action,  moves 
steadily  from  a  beginning  through  a  middle  to 
an  end.  And  the  end  satisfies  the  dramatic 
demand.  We  are  often  forgetful  of  tlie  real 
end  of  this  story  of  the  Gospels.  It  does  not 
end  on  Calvary  ;  it  ends  at  Bethany.    The  last 
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Bcene  is  not  the  cross,  but  the  ascension.  If 
there  had  been  no  ascension,  the  story  wonld 
have  wanted  its  dramatic  triumph.  The  hope 
of  the  race  must  have  died  with  the  death  of 
the  cross,  if  the  disciples  had  not  been  able  to 
preach  Jesus  ^'  and  the  resurrection,**  if  Paul 
had  not  been  able  to  describe  the  Bedeemer  as 
having  "ascended  far  above  all  heavens  that 
He  might  fill  all  things.*' 

I  ask  vou  to  notice  the  perfection  of  the  story 
from  Calvary  to  Bethany.  The  disciples  were 
scattered  and  broken-hearted.  From  time  to 
time  their  risen  Lord  met  and  comforted  them. 
There  are  tender  and  loving  emotions  in  these 
scepes.  But  the  whole  action  seems  to  be 
waiting  for  something, — waiting  for  an  event 
which  shall  complete  it  in  overwhelming  vic- 
tory. And  that  event  is  led  up  to  by  brief 
but  sublime  intimations.  A  royal  road  out  of 
Judaea  into  heaven  is  preparing  for  the  triumphal 
progress  of  a  King ;  and  after  the  most  solenm 
and  uplifting  of  all  His  appearings  Jesus  steps 
upon  the  golden  highway  and  moves  to  Hi^ 
throne  in  the  heavens.  How  simple  are  the 
materials  of  this  Divine  triumph,  and  yet  how 
easily  we  apprehend  that  He  was  '*  parted  from 
them  '*  as  He  "  passed  into  the  heavens.** 

But  the  supreme  test  in  a  dramatic  ending  is 
in  its  emotion.  And  where  can  you  find  a 
match  for  this  one?  Nothing  else  so  grand  in 
sublimity  of  triumph  was  ever  written.'  This 
moment  of  all  moments  when  He  had  left  them 
for  ever — when  th^  knew  they  should  see  His 
face  no  more  in  the  flesh — ^the  real  moment  of 
final  parting,  ushers  in  the  moment  of  rejoicing 
triumph.  As  if  a  signal  from  the  skies  had 
come,  as  if  a  heavenly  order  rang  along  the 
plain : 

*^  Break  off  your  tears,  ye  saints,  and  tell 
How  high  your  great  Deliverer  reigns/' 

the  sad-hearted  men  became  glad  with  a  mighty 
joy.  How?  Why?  He  had  '< opened  to 
them  the  Scriptures  I*'  That  la^t  hour  had 
shown  them  wny  and  for  what  lofty  ends  "it 
behoved  that  Christ  should  suffer — ^and  rise.*' 
And  adding  to  this  storv  a  Messianic  prophecy, 
we  hear  a  song  above,  full  of  the  same  rapture 
that  animates  the  disciples.  While  they  are 
"  returning  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy,**  the 
choir  of  God  is  singing,  *'  Lift  up  your  heads, 
0  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting 
doors,  and  the  Eang  of  glory  shall  come  in. 
What  a  difference  if,  while  this  song  were 
pealing  through  the  skies,  the  little  group  down 
there  m  Bethany  had  still  been  sorrowing  for 
a  lost  King  and  saying,  "  We  thought  it  had 
been  He  that  should  have  redeemed  Israel!** 
And  how  perfect  a  story  is  this  which  sets 
angelic  and  human  voices  to  singing  the  joy  of 
the  ascension  I 

Do  you  ask  why  I  have  approached  the 
ascension  from  this  point  of  view  ?    It  is  not 


for  the  sake  of  weakening  or  strengthening  any 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  but 
solely  to  show  the  grandeur  of  the  Gospels 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  The  incarnation 
has  all  the  glories  of  earth  and  heaven ;  there 
is  no  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  not  perfect, 
as  all  Divine  work  must  be.  And  there  are 
two  special  values  in  this  dramatic  perfection : 

(1 )  They  were  not  literary  artists  who  told  the 
Gospel  story :  ite  sublime  perfectioh  aa  a  stoiy, 
and  this  majestic  ending  of  the  narration  in  tlie 
ascension,  and  its  clamorous  joy,  mav  justlr 
enforce  the  Divine  origin  of  this  Goepel  record. 

(2)  The  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  disciples 
after  the  ascension,  from  sadness  to  abounding 
delight,  is  a  fact  to  be  explained.     How  can  it 
be  explained  except  us  the  supernatural  it^uJt 
of  Christ's  teaching  as  He  led  them  out  w  Ur 
as  unto  Bethany  ?    And  this  proof  of  IHvim 
influence  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  nptore 
of  believing  souls  in  all  Christian  ages.   Christ 
is  the  world's  joy,  and  around  the  ascenaioii— 
the  triumph  of  the  Victim  of  Calvary— clustrt 
all  our  joys.    The  ascending  Lord  opens  tlie 
heavens  to  receive  Him,  but  not  until  He  his 
opened  the  Scriptures  to  pour  the  heavens  into 
the  enraptured  hearts  of  the  disciples.    8o  also 
it  is  from  the  ascended  state  that  He  poors  His 
'^gifte*'  into  the  souls  of  all  that  believe  on 
His  name.     The  Gospels  end,  as   the  world 
feels,  in  the  persons  oi  the  disciples,  the  first 
pulsations  of  the  boundless  joy  which  the  earth 
and  heaven  share  and  increase  by  continually, 
below  and  above,  "  singing  and  praising  God." 

D.  ii.  Whbklbr,  D,D. 


MINISTERIAL    SOLICITUDE. 

'<  Now  If  Timotheus  come,  see  that  he  may  be  with 
you  without  fear,  for  he  worketh  the  woik  of  the 
Lord,  as  I  also  do.*'— 1  Cob.  xvL  10. 

Corinth  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Greece; 
proud,  cultured,  voluptuous,  and  wealthy.  The 
Church  ^ere  being  composed  of  Gentiles  as  wefl 
as  Jews  was  constantly,  and  indeed  specially, 
exposed  to  errors  both  in  belief  and  practice. 
Paul  had  in  some  way  communicated  to  them 
his  purpose  to  send  Timothy  to  correct  and 
esteblish  them  in  the  faith,  and  in  order  to 
smooth  his  way  to  their  confidence  and  secure 
their  co-operation  he  wrote  the  words  of  the 
text.    They  remind  us : — 

L     That    all     human    ARRANGtVSNTS    AND 
PURPOSES   ARB    FRAUGHT   WITH   C»NTINGENCT  — 

"If  Timotheus  come.**  Even  Paul  could  not 
plan  or  promise  without  using  the  little  word 
"  if,**  The  contingencies  of  fife  were  an  im- 
portant factor  in  human  purposes  then  as  well 
as  now.  If  Paul  had  said,  "  When  Timothena 
comes,**  ete.,  he  wonld  have  been  using  the  lan- 
guage of  assurance  in  a  matter  frau^^t  with 
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contingency.  Earnest  labourers  were  few  in 
those  days.  Harvest  truly  great.  New  doors 
constantly  opening.  The  Macedonian  cry  of  a 
more  needy  Church  might  be  heard.  Fiery  per- 
secutions were  on  his  track,  bonds  and  inprison- 
ment  might  detain  him,  or  the  shafts  of  death 
might  lay  him  low.  Paul  was  wise  in  saying, 
•'  If  he  come." 
IL  Wb  havb  herb   indicatbd  thb  btatb 

OP    MIND  BSSBNTIAL    TO  MINI8TBRIAL  SUCGBSS — 

'*  With  you  without  fear.*'  Paul  well  knew  the 
value  of  first  impressions,  and  therefore  was 
anxious  to  have  this  young  man  start  ofE  well 
in  his  new  charge.  'Hie  man  who  is  not "  wiihr 
out  fear  *'  is  never  half  himself,  and  never  can 
succeed.  He  lets  rooms  to.  or  rather  helplessly 
admits,  an  enemy  that  ties  nim  hand  and  foot 
Every  man  who  is  a  shepherd,  and  not  an  hire- 
ling, has  a  natural  fear  or  timidity  in  taking 
charge  of  a  Church.  The  Church  has  the  power 
to  remove  or  confirm  this  feeling.  A  minister 
who  is  not  "  without  fear  *'  among  his  people,  is 
in  a  place  of  torment.  Fear  goes  with  him  into 
his  study,  under  its  palsying  shadow  he  studies 
his  sermons,  visits  his  people,  and  enters  his 
pulpit.  This  foe  to  ministerial  happiness  and 
success  may  take  body  and  form  from  a  variety 
of  apprehensions,  (a)  Lest  he  should  fail  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  people  in  his  pulpit 
and  pastoral  work.  (6)  Lest  he  should  fail  to 
reach  and  hold  the  masses,  (c)  Leat  he  should 
fail  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  removal  of 
his  predecessor,  etc. 

lU.  That  the  Church  has  a  dutt  to  per- 
form IN  the  matter  of  ministerial  happiness 
AND  sucx^BSS — "  See  that  he  may  be,''  etc.  That 
is,  Make  it  your  business.  Take  pains  to  clear 
his  mind  of  all  doubt  as  to  your  appreciation 
and  sympathy.  Some  Churches  are  advably 
reticmt  in  this  matter.  I  have  seen  Cnurch 
officials  take  pains  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a 
Btranc^er,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  own  pas- 
tor, ^nk  him  for  a  sermon  not  to  be  compared 
to  those  they  listened  to  every  Sunday,  but 
for  which  a  word  of  thanks  was  never  given. 
Brethren,  "  Now  if  Timotheus  come,"  etc. — If 
yon  are  pleased  with  your  pastor,  and  blessed 
under  his  preaching,  do  have  the  candour  to  let 
him  know  it  See  that  he  be  with  you  without 
fear  on  that  point.  Banish  the  insulting  sus- 
picion (if  you  ever  had  it^  that  such  iniorma- 
tion  might  make  him  proua.  If  he  be  a  man 
of  God,  it  will  make  bim  more  humble,  and  a 
better  preacher. 

IV.  That  all  God*b  ministers  are  engaged 
IN  ONB  WORK. — "  He  worketh  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  as  I  also  do.**  He  in  his  wav,  I  in  mine ; 
he  with  his  points  of  strength  ana  weakness,  I 
with  mine.    Sanctified  individuality  is  the  want 


of  the  times.  No  man,  however  curiously  made 
up,  is  superfluous.  Sanctified  to  God  and  duty 
he  can  do  a  work  which  no  other  being  can  do  as 
welL  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  pew,  we  should 
use  the  style,  and  instruments  most  natural 
to  us.  Better  the  sling  and  the  stone  of  David 
than  the  cumbersome  armour  of  Goliath.  We 
should  all  try  to  improve  as  much  as  possible, 
both  in  speech  and  utterance,  but  no  man  should 
so  far  play  the  ape  as  to  lose  his  individuality  in 
that  of  another. 
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BEATITUDE  FOR  THOSE  THAT  MOURN. 

^  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  sbaU  be 
comforted."— Matt.  v.  4. 

This  benediction  is  not  to  be  interpreted  so 
much  in  its  negative  aspects  as  sorrow  in 
general,  or  deep  ^rief  on  account  of  sin,  but 
rather  in  its  positive  and  religious  bearings  as 
intermediate  between  the  receptive  poverty  of 
spirit  which  receives  the  kingdom,  and  that  in- 
tense hunger  after  righteousness  which  shall  be 
so  richly  rewarded. 

I.  The  causes  of  this  sorrow:  1.  The  in- 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  revealing  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  fallen  nature.  2.  The  awakened 
consciousness  that,  between  the  soul  and  God, 
there  is  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  distance. 
3.  The  clear  perception  that  sm  is  an  evil  from 
which  the  soul  is  to  be  delivered.  4.  And  tlie 
dawning  hope  that  the  righteousness  of  God 
shall  become  its  own  by  actual  attainment. 

II.  Results:  1.  They  are  blessed,  because 
they  see  and  feel  their  true  condition,  and  are 
in  the  way  of  sure  deliverance.  2.  They  shall 
be  comforted.  (1)  In  the  present,  a.  They 
receive  the  full  assurance  of  forgiveness.  The 
pardon  of  sin  is  a  gracious  experience,  full  of 
the  comforts  of  hope.  A  present  sorrow  leads 
to  the  present  forsaking  of  sin.  6.  This  for- 
giveness is  through  Christ;  the  Author  of  salva- 
tion, the  Consolation  of  Israel,  and  the  Comforter 
of  His  people  (John  xiv.  16,  27 ;  Luke  il  25 ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  16).  e.  In  the  visible  absence  of 
Christ  the  Holy  Spirit  becomes  the  mourner^  s 
Comforter  (1  Peter  i.  8 ;  John  xiv.  16, 26).  (2) 
In  the  future,  a.  Mourning  is  for  time ;  jov 
is  for  eternity  (Ps.  xvi.  11).  5.  In  heaven  all 
the  occasions  for  mourning,  as  connected  with 
sin  and  sinning,  shall  be  removed  (Rev.  xxi. 
4).  e.  It  shall  be  a  complete  deliverance  from 
sin,  in  which  spirit  and  body  shall  share  (Rom. 
viii.  23 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  18). 
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Delivered  unto  Satan,  for  salvation. — 

"To  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (1  Cor.  v. 
6).     That  by  the  phrase,  "the  delivering  of 
such  a  one  to  Satan,"  excommunication  is  in- 
tended is  evident  from  ver.  2  ("  that  he  might 
be  taken  away  from  among  you  ")  and  from 
ver.   13  ("Wherefore  put  away,"  &c.).    But 
that  this  is  all  the  expression  involves,  is  im- 
probable from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  elsewhere 
used  in  this  sense.     We  meet  it  again  only  in 
1  Tim.  i.  20,  where  it  appears,  as  here,  to  imply 
something  more.    Rather  it  would  seem  to  con- 
vey the  additional  thought,  that  those  who  were 
ejected  from  the  Church  of  God — a  realm  which, 
as  such,  is  exempt  from  the  dominion  of  Satan — 
were  given  over  again  into  Satan's  power,  and 
unto  his  destructive  influences ;  and  that  hence 
a  certain  control  over  these  persons  is  granted 
him,  viz.  in  so  far  as  it  may  please  the  Lord, 
who   ordains  this  lot  for  them   through  His 
Church  and  through  the  Apostolic  office.  — 
Meyer,     But  the  question  is,  whether  this  was 
a  mvrcuaidoVjB  subjection  to  the  power  of  Satan, 
such  as  involved  special  evils  and  could  be 
effected  only  by  Apostolic  authority,  and  so 
was  peculiar  to  that  age  alone ;  or,  whether  it 
had  regard  to  Satan  only  as  the  common  source 
of  the  manifold  miseries  by  which  men  are 
scourged,  and  as  the  unwilling  instrument  of  a 
Divine  discipline  over  God's  children  univers- 
ally, and  hence  was  something  possible  for  all 
time,  and  takes  place  whenever  a  man  is  given 
over  to  suffer  the  bitter  consequences  of  his 
vices,  uncheered  by  the  grace  of  God's  kingdom? 
The  former  is  the  view  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  Romish  Church  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
it  was  much  used  to  enhance  the  terrors  of 
priestly  excommunication,  and  justify  the  de- 
liverance of  ecclesiastical  offenders  into  the 
hands  of  secular  authorities  for  punishment 
It  is  still  advocated  by  many  Protestant  com- 
mentators, among  whom  are  Meyer^  Alford, 
Barnes,  Hodge.    The  latter  thus  sums  up  the 
reasons  in  its  support :  1.  "It  is  clearly  revealed 
in  Scripture  that  bodily  evils  are  often  inflicted 
by  the  agency  of  Satan.    2.  The  Apostles  were 
invested  with  the  power  of  miraculously  curing 
such  evils  (Acts  v.  1 — 11 ;  xiii.  9 — 11 ;  2  Cor. 
X.  8 ;  xiii.  10).    3.  In  1  Tim.  i.  20,  the  same 
formula  occurs  probably  in  the  same  sense.    4. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  of  that  age 
ever  expressed  excommiuication  by  this  phrase, 
and  therefore  it  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
be  understood  by  Paul's  readers  in  that  sense. 
5.  Excomnmnication  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  destro3ring  the  flesh,  in  the  sense  in  wbfdb 
that  expression  is  used  in  the  clause  in  tbetext' 
The  consequence  of  this  view  is  to  exhibit  tbe 
act  under  consideration  as  one  done  toielT  bj 
Apostolic  authority  and  power,  and  therefore 
as  an  exceptional  case  of  discipline,  which  can 
afford  no  precedent  for  after-times.    The  oppo- 
site view  is  the  one  maintained  by  Calvin,  Bm, 
Turretin,  Owen,  Poole,  and  many  others.   They 
regard  the  formula,  **to  deliver  a  penon  to 
Satan,"  as  only  a  more  solemn  mode  of  stating 
the  fact  of  excommunication  as  expressed  by 
our  Lord  in  Matt,  xviii.  17, — one  designed  to 
exhibit  more  vividly  the  sad  condition  of  him 
who  has  been  cast  out  from  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  so  consigned  into  the  hands  of  his 
great  enemy,  uncheered  by  the  light  and  com- 
forts of  the  Saviour.     This  seems  the  more 
rational  interpretation,  only  that  it  does  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  the  malign  agency 
ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  Scriptures.     For,  1.  It 
accords  precisely  with  the  view  of  the  Apostle, 
that  outside  the  kingdom  of  God  Satan  reigned 
as  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  " — ^as  the 
one  that  "  had  the  power  of  death  " — as  the  one 
who  was  the  souiv^e  of  bodily  inflictions,  and 
had  sent "  a  messenger  to  buffet  him,"— even  as 
he  had  '*  bound  the  woman  who  had  the  spirit 
of  infirmity,"  whom  our  Lord  cured — and  so 
was  ever  working  in  various  ways  to  afflict 
mankind.   And  surely  there  is  nothing  in  Scrip 
ture  to  warrant  our  believing  that  his  agency 
in  this  respect  has  been  restrained  as  yet.     His 
power  to  tempt,  to  sin,  implies  a  power  also  to 
inflict  the  evils  which  sin  engenders.     2.  The 
power  of  Satan,  we  are  also  taught,  is  subordin- 
ate to  the  power  of  God.    He  may  be  suffered 
to  work  an  utter  destruction,  or  be  used  as  the 
unwilling  instrument  of  a  Divine  discipline. 
Job  and  Paul  are  illustrations  of  the  latter  case. 
And  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Satan 
is  still  employed  in  God's  hand  for  this  very 
work  of  discipline  or  destruction.    Now  if  this 
be  true,  there  is  nothing  miraculous  or  extra- 
ordinary in  the  case  under  review,  even  though 
we  may  suppose  that  physical  evils  are  undei^ 
stood.    The  instances  of  Ananias  and  Sapphin, 
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and  of  Elymas  the  sorcerer  are  not  parallel  with 
it.  It  is  no  objection  that  this  f  onnula  of  ex- 
communication has  never  been  found  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Jews,  for  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  Paul's  doctrine.  Moreover, 
the  results  anticipated  would  be  directlv  con- 
ducive to  the  end  proposed,  if,  as  was  hoped 
for,  the  culprit  was  no  reprobate,  but  one  who 
promised  recovery  under  this  most  humbling 
and  chastening  discipline. — Foot*  The  end  to 
be  subserved  by  this  "  deliverance  unto  Satan" 
was,  "  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh."  That 
by  this  no  mere  moral  effect  is  indicated,  such 
as  the  mortification  of  the  selfish  and  sensuous 
propensities  of  our  nature,  is  evident  both  from 
the  connection  with  what  precedes,  which  points 
to  an  operation  of  Satan,  and  from  the  use  of 
the  word  o^idpoc,  which  nowhere  occurs  in  the 
above  sense  (for  which  rather  the  terms  davo- 
roi;y,  vfcpovv,  firan^ovvy  and  the  like,  are  used), 
and  from  the  antithesis  made  here  between 
^' flesh"  and  ** spirit."  2<ip^  here  denotes  the 
physical  life  in  its  depraved  state,  as  an  organ- 
ism where  sin  is  seated,  and  which  serves  sin. 
Now  this,  which  had  been  used  in  so  shameless 
a  manner  by  the  incestuous  person  as  the  in- 
strument of  sin,  Paul  wishes  to  have  given  over 
as  a  prey  to  Satan,  that  he  might  execute  upon 
it  a  corresponding  disorder,  and  so  fulfil  the 
Divine  judgment.  But  the  ruin,  thus  to  be 
wrought  in  the  outer  man,  was  not  to  be  an 
utter  and  final  one.  There  was  in  it  a  merciful 
design,  "that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  The  idea  is,  that 
through  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  his  body 
the  offender  might  be  brought  to  repentance, 
60  that  although  the  former  might  perish,  ^et 
his  spirit — the  centre  of  his  personality — bemg 
still  receptive  of  Divine  impressions,  might  be 
snatched  from  destruction,  and  be  found  at  last 
within  the  circle  of  the  ransomed  at  the  day  of 
final  separation  and  decision.  In  bringing  about 
such  issues,  Satan,  the  arch  enemy  of  Christ,  is 
employed  as  His  servant,  even  while  he,  on  his 
part,  seeks  only  to  gratify  his  own  love  of  cor- 
rupting, plaguing,  and  destroying  men.  Our 
sinful  nature,  the  organ  of  sin  and  the  seat  of 
its  impure  impulses,  is  given  over  into  his  power 
to  be  wasted  and  destroyed.  And  while  in 
doing  this,  his  intention  is  utterly  to  ruin,  Christ 
aims  at  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  the  spirit, 
which,  having  been  enthralled  by  the  flesti,  is 
to  be  liberated  through  its  weakening  and  de- 
struction. He  who  inflicts  the  judgment  pre- 
scribes the  limits  beyond  which  the  Evil  One 
may  not  pass ;  yea,  compels  him  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  His  holy  love.  This  is  one 
truth  taught  us  in  the  book  of  Job,  although 
the  author  there  is  speaking  not  of  punishment, 
but  of  proof  and  trial.  The  results  of  such 
discipline  will  be  brought  to  light  on  that  day 
when  all  things  shall  be  reveded.  And  they 
will  be  brought  to  light  in  such  a  way  that  Satan 


will  be  put  to  shame,  while  God  will  be  glorified 
in  the  midst  of  His  own,  even  among  those  who 
have  deeply  fallen,  as  One  who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  glorious  in  execution. — Kling, 
(See  Lange^  Schqffs  Edition.) 

The  angel  troubling  the  water. — "For 
an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the 
pool,  and  troubled  the  water :  whosoever  then," 
ac.  /John  v.  4).  Bathing  in  mineral  waters  has, 
in  all  ages,  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
potent  aids  to  recovery  from  various  diseases, 
and  in  the  East,  where  water  is  everything,  tliis 
belief  has  always  prevailed.  The  pool  of 
Bethesda,  from  whatever  cause,  was  in  especial 
favour  for  its  curative  powers,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  most  effective  when  the  waters  were 
*' troubled,"  either  by  the  discoloration  after 
heav^  rains,  or  by  periodical  flowing  after  in- 
termission, as  is  still  the  case  with  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,  near  Siloam.^  Natural  explana- 
tions of  ordinary  phenomena  were  unknown  in 
these  simple  times,  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  science.  Among  the  Jews,  as  among  other 
races,  everything  was  attributed  to  the  direct 
action  of  supernatural  beings.  In  tlie  Book  of 
Jubilees,  which  shows  ^e  popular  ideas  of 
Christ's  day,  there  are  angels  oi  adoration,  of 
fire,  wind,  clouds,  hail,  hoar  frost,  valleys, 
thunder,  lightning,  winter,  spring,  summer,  and 
autunm,  and  of  "  all  things  m  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  in  all  valleys ;  of  darkness,  of  light, 
of  dawn,  and  of  evening."  The  healing  powers 
of  the  Bethesda  waters  were,  hence,  ascribed 
to  periodical  visits  of  an  angel,  who  "  troubled 
the  water."  Popular  fancy  had,  indeed,  created 
a  complicated  legend  to  account  for  the  wonder. 
At  least,  as  far  hack  as  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
(chap.  ii.  13),  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  some 
springs  had  been  ascribed  to  a  great  dragon 
which  lived  at  the  source,  and  drank  up  the 
waters  when  it  woke,  leaving  them  to  flow  only 
while  it  was  asleep.  It  was  even  said  that  a 
good  angel  dwelt  oeside  healing  springs,  and 
each  morning  gave  them  their  virtue  afresh, 
and  a  Rabbi  had  gone  so  far  as  to  report  that, 

^  Robinson  (L  341)  himself  noticed  the  intermit- 
tent character  of  this  fountain.  He  was  informed 
that  it  "bubbled  up  at  irregular  intervals,  some- 
times two  and  three  times  a  day,  and,  in  summer, 
sometimes  once  in  two  or  three  days."  Captain 
Wilson,  R.  B.  (*  Recovery  of  Jerusalem/ p.  25)  says. 
"  At  intervals  the  water  rises  with  some  force,  and 
runs  through  a  rock-hewn  passage  to  Siloam.  These 
intermittent  flows  appear  to  be  dependent  on  the 
rainfall.  In  winter  there  are  from  three  to  five  a 
day ;  in  summer,  two  ;  later  on  in  the  autumn  only 
one,  and,  after  a  failure  of  the  early  rains,  but  once 
in  three  or  four  days."  He  adds,  "  The  taste  of 
the  water  is  decidedly  unpleasant  and  sUghtiy  salt, 
arising  from  its  having  filtered  through  the  mass  of 
rubbiso  and  filth  on  which  the  city  stands."  I 
should  certainly  prefer  the  "troubling"  from  the 
red  sediment  brought  into  Bethesda  by  heavy  rains, 
to  any  possible  ebb  and  flow  of  its  waters.— (r^iitM. 
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as  he  sat  by  a  fountain,  the  good  an^el  who 
dwelt  in  it  appeared  to  him,  and  said  that  a 
demon  was  trying  to  get  into  it,  to  hurt  those 
who  frequented  it.     Ue  was,  therefore,  to  go 
and  tell  the  townfolks  to  come  with  hammers, 
or  iron  rods  or  bars,  and  beat  the  water  till  it 
grew  red  with  thick  drops  of  blood — ^the  sign 
that  the  demon  was  conquered  and  slain.   Some 
such  fanciful  notions,  based,  very  probably,  on 
real  curative  powers  in  the  water  at  certain 
seasons,  attracted  daily  to  Bethesda  a  multitude 
of  unfortunates  who  hoped  to  be  healed  of 
blindness,  atrophy,  lameness,  and  other  infirm* 
ities,  by  bathing  at  the  right  moment  a  sufficient 
number  of  times.  Charity  had  built  five  porches 
round  the  pool,  to  affoid  the  crowd  a  shelter, 
and  these,  and  the  great  steps  leading  down  to 
the  waters,  were  constantly  thronged,  like  the 
steps  of  a  sacred  bathing-place  to-day,  on  the 
Ganges. — GeUcte-    The  matter  is  no  doubt  to 
be  thus  explained:   According  to  the  Jewish 
popular  conception  there  was  a  personal  angel 
who  produced  the  moving  of  the  water.    John 
found  the  conception  and  admitted  it  in  his 
narrative,  translating  in  his  own  mind  the  per- 
sonal angel  into  a  symbolical  angel,  or  a  distmct 
Divine  operation,  «.e.  in  reference  to  such  facts, 
for  in  a  higher  sphere  he  well  knew  the  personal 
angels.     He  could  leave  the  reader  to  adjust 
the  passage  according  to  chap.  i.  51. — Lange* 
Hengstenberg  defends  the  passage  as  being  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  Scripture  idea  of  the 
livinfi^  God,  who  clothes  the  lilies,  who  feeds 
the  birds,  who  rides  in  the  storm,  and  uses 
winds  and  flames  as  messengers ;  but  Tischen- 
dorf,  Mever,  and  the  best  English  critics,  omit 
the  whole  passage.    Ellicott  remarks:  "It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  a  gloss  like  this  has 
found  its  way  into  the  narrative,  and,  for  ninety- 


nine  out  of  every  hundred  readers,  is  now 
earded  as  an  integral  part  of  St  John's  GospeL 
vVe  meet  with  it  very  early.    It  is  found  in  tlie 
Alexandrian  MS.,  and  in  the  Latin  and  early 
Syrian  versions.    Tertullian  refers  to  it.    Tliis 
points  to  a  wide  acceptance  from  the  second 
century  downwards,  and  points  doubtless  to  the 
popular  interpretation  of  that  day.    It  explains 
the  man's  own  view  in  ver.  7,  and  the  fact  of 
the  multitude  assembled  round  the  pool  (ver. 
8).     The  bubblinf^  water,  moving  as  it  were 
with  life,  and  in  its  healing  power  seeming  to 
convey  new  energy  to  blind  and  halt  and  lame, 
was  to  them  as  the  presence  of  a  living  mes- 
senger of  God.    They  knew  not  its  constitoent 
elements,  and  could  not  trace  the  lav  of  its 
action,  but  they  knew  the  Source  of  all  good, 
who  gave  intellect  to  man  and  healing  infliMoco 
to  matter,  efEect  to  the  remedy  and  skill  to  the 
physician,  and  they  accepted  the  gift  as  direct 
from  Him.    Scientists  of  the  present  centory 
will  smile  at  these  Christians  of  the  second 
century.    The  Biblical  critic  is  glad  that  he  can 
remove  these  words  from  the  record,  and  cannot 
be  called  upon  to  explain  them.     But  it  may 
be  fairly  asked,  which  is  most  truly  scientific — 
to  grasp  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  ail,  even  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  intermediate  links ;  or  to 
trace  these  links,  and  express  them  in  so-called 
laws,  and  make  these  abstract  laws  lifeless  re- 
presentatives of  the  living  God  ?    There  is  a 
via  media  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  wisdom 
will  seek  rather  than  either  extreme.    All  true 
theology  must  be,  in  the  best  sense,  scientific ; 
and  all  true  science  must  be,  in  the  best  sense, 
religious."    Even  nature  has  invisible  spiritual 
forces  for  her  own  secret  spring.     All  proceeds 
from  the  spiritual  world. — Hewmer. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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SCIENCE  AND  THE  PULPIT. 

{Omehdtd  from  page  889.) 

Take  these  golden  words  from  one  of  the 
leading  Christian  scientists  of  the  day,  one 
whose  name  everywhere  commands  respect. 
Says  Dr.  Dawson :  "  Above  all,  those  who  aim 
to  be  Christian  teachers  should  be  fully  armed 
to  contend  for  the  truth,  and  should  have  a 
clear  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  weapons 
and  tactics  which  may  be  employed  against  it. 
They  should  also  comprehend  the  habits  of 
thought  of  specialists  in  science  and  their  follow- 
ers, and  the  aspects  in  which  religious  truth 


may  present  itself  to  theur  minds.  Further, 
they  snould  be  prepared  to  take  broad  views  of 
the  relations  between  spiritual  and  natural 
things,  and  should  have  their  minds  attuned  to 
^e  harmonies  which  exist  in  Ood*s  revelations 
of  Himself  in  nature  and  in  His  Word ;  otfaer> 
wise,  they  may  fail  to  attain  the  highest  useful- 
ness, or  to  be  worthy  expounders  of  a  revelation 
from  Him  who  is  at  once  the  God  of  natura 
and  of  grace."  Why  all  this  arming,  pre- 
paration, and  attuning?  He  answers:  *'That 
ministers  mav  be  able  to  contend  for  the  trath.** 
Doubtless  it  is  much  easier  and,  withal,  safer  to 
I  drop  on  our  knees  and  pray  than  to  march  out 
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and  fight,  bttt  we  need  to  buckle  on  the  armour 
as  weu  as  bend  the  knee.  Kneel ;  but  let  it  be, 
as  the  old  Scots  at  Bannockbum,  before  you  fight 

It  is  not  presumed  that  ministers  shall  become 
ariainial  investigcUors,  or  tdentific  gpeeialists* 

The  minister's  proper  specialty  as  a  study  is 
Grod*s  Word  as  related  to  man's  need.  But  he 
should,  by  a  kind  of  eclecticism,  make  himself 
master  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
specialists  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  scientific 
research.  He  should  keep  himself  abreast  with 
every  new  fact  brought  to  light,  and  every  new 
theory  advanced.  He  should  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  the  scientific  bulletin  board.  He  should 
make  himself  as  familiar  as  possible  with  the 
noble  criticisms  and  replies  that  these  theories 
have  called  forth  from  orthodox  scholars.  In 
these  he  will  find  a  repertory  of  aigument — all 
the  thunderbolts  he  needs  already  fulminated. 
That  even  the  average  minister  may  do  this, 
has  surely  been  demonstrated  by  the  career  and 
success  of  Joseph  Cook  and  others.  Cook  is 
neither  an  origmal  investigator  nor  thinker. 
He  is  a  universal  and  inveterate  reader — a 
polymath.  He  is  an  eclectic.  All  he  does  is  to 
nold  up  the  beautiful  bubbles  of  theory  blown 
by  scientists,  and  then,  with  instrument  furnished 
him  by  others,  sharpened  by  himself,  pricks 
them  for  the  amusement  and  profit  of  the 
oillookers.  All  ministers  cannot  be  Joseph 
Cooks.  But  surely  the  average  minister  can  do 
for  his  congregation  what  Cook  alone  has  been 
doing  for  the  world.  The  world  needs  Cooks 
to-day  as  much  as  it  needs  Moodys.  The  Cooks 
are  the  men  who  in  this  war  will  achieve  lasting 
victory  for  tlie  truth. 


This  article  must  not  be  interpreted  as  favour^ 
ing  an  undue  or  disproportionate  aUention  to 
such  discussion  as  it  urges  upon  the  pulpit 

An  amount  of  time  or  enort  such  as  would 
interfere  with  the  greater  works  of  the  mmistry, 
should  not  be  given  to  this  work ;  but  only  such 
an  amount  as  will  surely  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  It  may  not  be  expedient  or  necessary 
to  devote  many  sermons  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
or  even  any  one  discourse  entirely,  to  the  har- 
monizing of  science  and  revelation.  In  the 
discussion  of  many  of  those  texts,  such  as,  "In 
the  beginning  Qod  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,*'  etc.,  while  the  UKirp  of  the  sermon  may 
be  made  up  entirely  of  the  strong  fibre  of  Bible 
truth,  the  vHX>/m&y  consist  largely  of  scientifio 
matter,  in  the  form  of  allusion,  illustration, 
explanation,  etc.,  that  will  at  once  serve  to 
make  clear  the  spiritual  truth  contained  in  the 
text,  and  to  bring  out  the  hidden  harmony  of 
God's  thoughts  in  nature  and  revelation. 

The  writer  is  as  strongly  opposed  to  turning 
the  pulpit  into  a  scientinc  rostrum,  and  the 
Church  into  a  lecture-room,  as  any  one  can  be. 
He  does  not  believe  in,  much  less  advocate,  the 
delivering  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  geolog>', 
astronomy,  biology,  philology,  or  archieology 
from  the  pulpit.  But  all  these  noble  sciences, 
together  with  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  touch 
the  still  nobler  science  of  religion  at  many  im- 
portant points,  and  the  pulpit  should  endeavour 
to  show  that  these  points  of  contact  are  not  an- 
tagonistic, but  harmonious* 

Dr.  Fulton. 


grief  i^ilenirg  llotias* 


Who  was  Jesus?  By  Charles  F.  Deems, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor  of  the  *' Church  of  the 
Strangers,"  New  York.  New  Edition.  Lon- 
don :  K.  D.  Dickinson. 

In  justice  to  the  author  we  must  allow  him 
to  explain  the  law  which  he  set  himself  in  the 
composition  of  thts  work.  *'  If  this  volume, 
or  any  portion  of  it,**  he  says,  "  be  judged 
as  if  I  had  attempted  a  Life  of  Chnst,  the 
most  grievous  misapprehension  of  the  volume 
and  its  author  may  oe  made.  It  is  no  more 
such  a  book  than  it  is  a  volume  of  sermons  or 
of  poems.  It  carefully  abstains  from  being  a 
Life  of  Christ*  A  Life  of  Christ  necessarily 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  Jesus  vhu  Christ 
It  must  be  dogmatic,  and  can  be  useful  mainly 
to  Christians.    I  have  assumed  no  such  thing. 


Nor  have  I  assumed  in  this  book  that  the  original 
biographers,  the  foar  Evangelists  and  Paul,  were 
inspired.  I  simply  assume  that  their  books  are 
as  trustworthy  as  those  of  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon,  of  Tacitus  and  Caesar.  They  write  about 
the  man  Jesus,  who  was  the  Son  of  Mary. 
They  preserve  Memorabilia  of  His  acts  and 
words,  I  deal  with  these  evangelic  biographers 
as  I  would  with  those  classic  authors.  I  strive 
to  make  a  harmonious  narrative  from  their 
records,  and  to  ascertain  what  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  as  He  performed  each  act,  and 
spoke  each  word,  according  to  the  laws  of  thought 
so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me.  This  book 
must  not  be  judged  from  any  theologic  stand- 
point **  Bearing  this  in  mind,  our  readers  will 
find  that  Dr.  Deems  has  produced  a  very  valu- 
able work. 
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Old  Testament  Pbophect:  Its  Witness  as 
a  Record  of  Divine  Foreknowledge.  The 
WabbubtonLbctubes  for  1876—1880.  With 
notes  on  the  Genaineness  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  and  the  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks.  BySTANLETLEATHB8,D.D.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

These  lectures  deal  with  the  evidential  value 
of  certain  typical  portions  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  as  shown  by  their  fulfilment  in 
Christ  and  His  Gospel.  "  My  object/*  says  the 
author,  '*has  not  been  so  much  to  treat  of 
the  entire  mass  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
as  to  illustrate  the  special  relation  of  a  few 
salient  and  typical  samples  of  it  to  Christian 
evidence.  If  their  value  can  be  established,  it 
would  seem  that  a  solid  ground  is  discovered 
for  our  estimate  of  prophecy  as  a  whole.'*  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  former  works  of 
Prof.  Leathes,  the  subjects  included  in  this 
volume  are  treated  with  much  ability  and  fair- 
ness. The  notes  especially  are  masterly  speci- 
mens of  scholarly  criticism  and  exposition. 

The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Chbistiak 
Chubch.  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 
London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  work  is  in  the^i^A 
edition,  aUd  earnestly  hope  that  the  author  has 
similar  discourses  on  otner  portions  of  Holy 
Scripture  to  give  to  the  public.  This  is  the  kind 
of  teaching  tlie  Churches  want.  There  would 
be  little  need  of  a  Christian  Evidence  Society 
if  discourses  such  as  these  were  more  common. 

The  Biblical  Museum  :  A  Collection  of  Notes, 
Explanatory,  Homiletic,  and  Illustrative,  on 
the  H0I3'  Scriptures.  By  J.  Compeb  Gbat. 
Old  Testament  Vol.  viii.,  containing  the 
Book  of  Isaiah.    London:  Elliot  Stock. 

As  each  volume  of  this  series  is  on  the  same 
comprehensive  plan  and  executed  with  the  same 
admirable  care  and  completeness,  the  commend- 
ations bestowed  upon  one  apply  to  all.  If  we 
were  disposed  to  criticise  it  would  be  to  advise 
that  more  exegetical  and  expository  matter  be 
given,  and  less  of  illustration,  and  particularly 
so  where  the  anecdotes  and  verses  are  so  well 
known. 


SuooESTiVB  Commentabt  ON  St.  Johk.  With 
Critical  and  Homiletical  Notes.  By  Hev. 
W.  H.  Van  Doben,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  Kebna- 
HAN,  M.A.,  Ph.  Dr.  2  vols.  London :  R  D. 
Dickinson. 

OuB  readers  will  understand  how  it  is  that  we 
cannot  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work.  We  may,  however,  be 
allowed  to  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent  schol&r 
and  divifie  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dr.  S.  Paterson,  in  the  Theological  Quarterly: 
"  To  men  with  small  libraries,  or  indeed  to  most 
busy  men  with  large  libraries,  this  succinct  and 
comprehensive  Commentary  on  St  John  will 
prove  a  real  boon.*' 

Dickinson's  Theological  Quabteblt.   Voir. 

As  we  had  the  editorial  charge  of  voli.  i  aod 
ii.  of  this  publication  we  naturally  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  its  welfare,  and  therefore  rejoice  that 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  so  accomplished  an  editot 
as  Dr.  Sinclair  Paterson.    The  views  of  some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  orthodox  churches  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  upon  tliose  qoes- 
tions  and  subjects  dearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
Christian  scholar  and  thinker,  will  be  found  in 
this  volume.    No  minister  who  desires  to  be  op 
to  the  requirements  of  the  dmes  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  review. 

Ebbobs  and  Tebbobs  of  Blind  Guides.  By 
Rev.  N.  G.  W1LKIN8,  M.A.,  LL.M.  London: 
Elliot  Stock. 

The  "Blind  Guides,"  whose  "errors  and 
terrors  *'  the  author  denounces,  are  those  who 
believe  in  what  he  calls  "  The  Popular  Doctrine 
of  Everiasting  Pain,"  and  the  "  Guides  "  whose 
"sweetness  and  light*'  he  so  earnestly  com- 
mends are  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
annihilation  of  the  wicked.  Now,  if  it  were  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  as  vficked  the  autlior 
taught,  it  would  be  a  different  matter,  but  it  is 
the  annihilation  of  their  existence  he  teaches, 
and  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  throughout 
nature,  and  as  it  implies  that  God  has  wiioliy 
failed  in  the  creation  of  these  persons,  and  as 
it  is  also  opposed  to  what  appears  to  us  the  ])]ain 
teaching  of  the  Bible  respecting  man's  origin- 
made  in  the  image  of  God — we  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  the  author  that  he  should  be  more  care- 
ful how  he  applies  offensive  epithets,  especially 
since  this  doctrine  of  annihilation  was  never 
heard  of  till  within  a  late  period. 
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Ip  a  man  has  been  living  in  a. pleasant  and 
costly  house,  and  is  about  to  vacate  it,  it  is 
not  an  unworthy  curiosity  which  leads  hini 
to  ask  what  probably  will  be  the  destiny  of 
the  mansion  in  which  he  has  dwelt.  Will 
it  remain  as  it  has  been  ?  As  the  process  of 
decay  goes  on  in  its  different  parts,  will  the 
work  of  reconstruction  also  go  on  1  Or  will 
it  at  last  crumble  into  ruins,  and  on  its 
foundations  another  structure,  more  elegant, 
better  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  its 
occupant,  be  reannl  1  These  questions  have 
reference  to  the  house  of  wood  and  stone  in 
which  we  dwell.  But  we,  as  immaterial 
l)cings,  live  in  another  house.  Ere  long  we 
are  to  depart  from  our  dwelling-place.  The 
**  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  "  is  to  be 
"  dissolved."  Is  it  an  idle  curiosity  which 
prompts  us  to  inquire  concerning  the  destiny 
of  this  tabernacle  1 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  not  the  writer's 
purpose  dogmatically  to  state  and  defend  any 
f(>rmal  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  but  to 
set  forth  some  of  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  on  this  subject.  It  will  be 
seen,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  that 
the  most  diverse  views  have  been  held  by 
men  whose  claim  to  be  sincere  disciples  of 
tlie  Great  Teacher,  no  one  can  reasonably 
dispute ;  and,  therefore,  no  particular  theory 
can  be  set  forth  as  a  sure  test  of  orthodoxy. 

The  earliest  belief  on  the  resurrection,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  may  be  traced  to  the 
sacred  Avritings  of  tlie  Hindoos.  In  these 
writings,  however,  this  belief  does  not  take 
the  fonn  of  a  distinct  doctrine,  but  is  em- 
braced in  the  system  of  pantheism  which 
was  worked  out  with  such  minuteness  of 
detail  by  the  Oriental  mind.  In  so  far  as 
that  system  came  to  be  received  by  other 
nations,  who  derived  their  highest  culture 
from  the  East,  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily 
resurrection,  followed  by  an  absorption  into 
the  Deity  of  the  matter  of  which  human 
bodies  are  composed,  was  necessarily  held. 

BXXCk^YOL.  L 


It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  the  doc- 
trine is  taught  in  the  earlier  Jewish  writings. 
Calvin  maintains  that  the  oldest  of  Jewish 
writers,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  firmly 
believed  in  the  literal  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  quotes  the  famous  passage  "  I 
know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth,"  etc.  (Job 
xix.  25,  27),  in  support  of  this  opinion.  It 
is  now  conceded,  however,  we  believe,  by 
some  of  the  best  biblical  critics,  that  a  different 
and  more  correct  rendering  of  this  passage 
gives  to  it  such  an  interj^retation  as  to  exclude 
the  idea  that  the  patriarch  had  any  reference 
to  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
language  of  Jehovah  to  Abraham  on  the 
occasion  of  the  renewal  of  His  covenant  with 
him  is  8Ui)posed  by  Rabbi  Manassah  Ben- 
Israel  to  funiish  proof  of  a  literal  resurrec- 
tion :  "  And  I  will  establish  My  covenant 
between  Me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee.  And  I  vnH  give  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein 
thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan, 
for  an  everlasting  possession,  and  I  will  be 
their  God."  On  these  passages  the  good 
rabbi  says  :  "  It  is  plain  that  Abraham  and 
the  rest  of  the  patriarchs  did  not  possess  that 
land.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  must 
be  raised  in  order  to  enjoy  the  promised 
good,  as  otherwise  the  promises  of  God  woidd 
be  vain  and  false.  Hence,  therefore,  is  proved, 
not  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  also 
the  essential  foundation  of  the  law,  to  wit, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  the  "  father  of  the  faith- 
ful "  put  any  such  interpretation  as  this  on 
the  promise  of  God.  Knapp  asserts,  without 
any  qualification,  that  there  are  no  distinct 
intimations  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
in  the  'writings  of  Moses  or  in  the  Psalms. 
Passing  down  to  later  writers,  we  find,  in 
Isaiah,  a  striking  passage  :  "  Thy  dead  men 
shall  live ;  togetiier  with  my  dead  body  shall 
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they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell 
in  dust ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs, 
and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead." 
Calvin  thinks  that  these  words  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
witliout*a  doubt.  iVlexander,  a  high  author- 
ity, and  witli  him  several  other  expositors, 
take  the  ground  that  the  apostrophe  of  the 
prophet  is  figurative,  and  conveys  the  idea 
that  "God  woidd  raise  His  people  from  the 
dust  of  degradation  and  opj)ression,  where 
they  liad  long  seemed  dead,  though  only 
sleeping."  Still,  they  contend  that  the 
figure  hero  used  implies  that  the  belief  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  must  have  been 
prevalent,  otherwise  the  figure  would  never 
have  Ijcen  used — an  opinion  wliich  those 
who  deny  a  literal  resurrection  controvert  by 
ciilling  in  question  the  rhetorical  principle 
assumed,  viz.  tliat  an  image  used  to  describe 
or  represent  anything  allegorical  must  be  an 
image  commonly  known  and  understood,  as 
otherwise  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  assumed.  As  well  might  we  say, 
it  is  contended,  because  Jesus  declares  to  him 
that  overcometh  "  I  will  give  him  the  morn- 
ing star,"  it  appears  from  hence  that  the 
belief  that  saints  'will  be  presented  with  stars 
was  at  that  time  a  common  or  popular  belief. 
Or,  because  John  says  that  he  saw  "  a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sxm,"  it  appears  from  hence 
that  to  suppose  a  woman  might  l)e  clothed 
with  the  sun  was  at  that  time  a  common  and 
popular  superstition.  The  second  verse  of 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Daniel  apparently 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrection  : 
**  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt." 
It  would  seem  that  no  words  coidd  more 
plainly  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  resur- 
rection ;  and  those  who  maintain  tliis  theory 
point  to  it,  as  they  think  triumphantly,  as  a 
strong  proof-text  in  tlieir  favour.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  "  the  evidence, 
^even  to  a  cursory  view,  of  the  context,  would 
seem  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  that  the  period 
referred  to  can  scarcely  be  that  of  the  *  end 
of  the  world,'  as  that  phrase  is  usually  appre- 
hended ;  for  the  sequel  obviously  announces 
vn  extended  order  of  events,  stretcliing  on- 
wartls  tlirough  a  long  lapse  of  centuries  to 
the  time,  whatever  that  be,  when  Daniel 
himself  is  to  stand  up  in  his  lot  at  the  end 
of  days," 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  honest  differ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  doctrine 
of  a  literal  resurrection  is  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament.     Traces  of  the  doctrine  begin  to 
be  found  after  the  captivity.     The  allusions, 
however,  are  few.     Indeed,  the  absence  of 
almost  all  historical  knowledge  of  the  ])eriMl 
which  intervened  between  the  restoration  <! 
the  Jews  and  the  Advent  of  our  Lord  sugj»c?t< 
a  sufficient  reason  why  we  still  remain  ignor- 
ant* of   the   development  and   progress    i»f 
religious  opinions  in  that  age.     Some  passag*;:} 
in   the   Second   Book   of   Maccabees,  it  i* 
thought,  imply  a  belief  in  the  doctrine.     In 
viL  9,  one  of  the  seven  martyrs  condemnetl  u* 
die  because  they  refused  to  eat  swine's  flesh 
is  represented  as  saying  to  King  AnticH*hu> : 
"Thou   like   a   fury  takest  us  out  of  tlii^ 
present  life  ;  but  the  King  of  the  world  skxll 
raise  us  up,  who  have  died  for  His  laws,  uuttt 
everlasting  life."     Another  of  the  seven  s;iid : 
"It  is  good, being  put  to  death  by  men,  to 
look  for  liope  from  God,  and  to  be  raise*!  up 
by  Him."    It  may  be  that  those  words  of  tlu 
dying  martyr  convey  the  ideii  of  a  literal 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

Coming  down  to  the  time  of  Clirist,  w»' 
find  numerous  intimations  that  it  was  tho 
commonly  received  opinion  that,  as  man  i< 
a  compound  of  sold,  Ixniy,  and  spirit,  Li- 
highest  perfection  in  the  future  life  coul*l 
not  be  attained  without  a  restoration  of  tli- 
primitive  condition  of  his  being.  Wliilt-  ai: 
intermediate  state  of  existence  was  recognizol, 
this  state  was  represented  as  ]>eing  an  im- 
perfect one,  because  the  soul  was  separate- 1 
from  the  body.  They  spoke  of  it  as  a  stat* 
of  nakedness,  and  of  the  soul  as  longing  t 
be  arrayed  once  more  in  its  terrestrial  ganni'iit 

That  Clirist  and  His  apostles  taught  n 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  tlier.- 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  what  precisely  w.x< 
the  doctrine  which  they  taught  lias  given 
rise  to  endless  discussion.  The  gi*ner^ 
theories,  subject,  as  we  shall  see,  to  Yariou> 
modifications,  may  be  reduced  to  two :  m 
the  one  which  regards  the  resurrection  a> 
literal,  and  the  other  which  regards  it  a? 
spiritual. 

The  lx>ldest,  most  literal  theory  is,  that  at 
some  future  time  there  will  take  place  a 
"  revivication  of  the  human  botly,  aft*;r  it 
has  been  forsaken  by  the  soul,  or  the  reuuion 
of  the  soul  hereafter  with  the  identical  K<1t 
which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present  world " ; 
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or,  as  one  of  the  most  determined  opponents 
of   the  literal  theory  has  stated  it :  "  The 
uniform,  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  always  been,  that  in  the  last  day 
the  identical  fleshly  bodies  formerly  inhabited 
by  men  shall  be  raised  from  the  earth,  sea, 
and  air,  and  given  to  them  again  to  be  ever- 
lastingly assumed.     The  scattered  exceptions 
to  the  believers  in  this  doctrine  have  been 
few,  and  liave  ever  been  styled  heretics  by 
their  contemporaries."     It   is   asserted  that 
the  vague  conceptions  and  misapprehensions 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Advent 
were  rectified  by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and 
the   gross,   sensual   ideas   which   had   been 
entertained  on  the  subject  were  dissipated  by 
them.     We  find  the  subject  thorouglily  dis- 
cussed by  the  Fathers,  and  very  early  there 
came  to  be  used  by  them  the  expression  ava- 
aratrig  riJQ  trapKOd  for  the  avdiTTatriQ  riav  ytKpwy 
of    the   New    Testament.      Justin    Martyr 
maintained  the  literal  theory.    Even  cripples, 
he  tells  us,  will  rise  with  the  body  which 
they  had  while  on  earth,  to   be   perfectly 
restored  by  Christ  after  the  resurrection  at 
His  second  coming.     He  lias  some  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
to  each  other,  that  have  the  merit,  to  say  the 
least,  of  being  somewhat  original     TertuUian 
wrote  a  treatise  "  concerning  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh."     To  the  objection  that  certain 
members  of  the  human  body  will  be  of  no 
use  in  the  future  life  he  replies,  by  saying 
that  the  members  of  the  human  body  are  not 
only  designed  for  the  mean  service  of   the 
visible  world,  but  also  for  something  higher. 
Even  on  earth,  he  tells  us,  the  moufli  serves 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  eating,  but  also 
to  speak  and   praise   God.     He  made   the 
following  happy  discovery,  in  what  manner 
he  does  not  inform  us,  which  we  commend 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  maintain  what 
may  be  called  the  "germ  theory:"  "The 
teeth  are  providentially  made  eternal  to  serve 
as  the  seeds  of  the  resurrection."     The  views 
of  Origen,  as  we  might  suppose  from  what 
we  know  to  have  been  the  tendencies  of  liis 
mind,  were  less  literal.     Gregory   of   Nazi- 
anzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Basil  the  Great 
sympathized  with  Origen.     The  former  says  ; 
"  The  mortal  body  is  that  which  perishes ; 
but  the  soul  is  the  breath  of  the  Almighty, 
and  tlie  deliverance  from  the  fetters  of  the 
body  is  the  most   essential  point  of  future 
happiness."    Jerome    maintains    the    most 


literal  view.  Of  the  resurrection  bodies  he 
says :  "  Habent  dentcs,  ventrem,  genitalia, 
et  tamen  nee  cibis,  nee  uxoribus  indigent." 
Augustine,  who  also  held  the  literal  view, 
has  some  remarkable  speculations  on  the 
subject.  He  thinks  that  all  the  raised  will 
have  the  stoture  of  the  full  gro^vn  man,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  will  be  thirty  years  old, 
this  being  our  Lord's  age  when  He  entered 
upon  His  public  ministry.  "  Every  man's 
body,"  he  says,  "  however  dispersed  here, 
shall  be  restored  perfect  in  the  resurrection. 
Every  body  shall  be  complete  in  quantity 
and  in  quality.  As  many  hairs  as  have  been 
shaved  off,  or  nails  cut,  shall  not  return  in 
such  enormous  quantities  to  deform  their 
original  places ;  but  neither  shall  they 
perish ;  they  shall  return  into  the  body,  into 
that  substance  from  which  they  grew."  But 
to  what  part  of  the  body  they  shall  return, 
or  how  a  fearful  disfigurement  of  the  body  is 
to  be  prevented  by  the  addition  to  it  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  matter,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  He  arrives,  after  much  sage 
reflection  on  the  subject,  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  resurrection  will  take  place  towards 
evening,  assigning  as  his  reason  what  would 
hardly  be  recognized  by  modern  astronomers 
as  a  very  potent  one,  that,  before  the  resur- 
rection can  take  place,  the  heavenly  bodies 
which  rule  over  matter  must  first  cease  to 
move,  and  that  would  bo  al>out  sun-down. 
Some  of  the  later  followers  of  Origen,  we  are 
told, "  held  that  the  resurrection  bodies  would 
be  in  the  shape  of  a  ball — the  mere  heads  of 
cherubs." 

The  speculative  tendencies  of  the  mediaeval 
doctors  found  an  extended  field  over  which 
to  expatiate  in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
imder  consideration.  Such  questions  as  tlie 
following  were  themes  of  most  tlioughtful 
and  earnest  inquiry  ;  "  Will  the  resurrection 
be  natural,  or  miraculous  1  Will  each  one's 
hairs  and  nails  all  be  restored  to  him  in  the 
resurrection?  When  bodies  are  raised,  will 
each  soul  know  its  own  body,  and  enter  it, 
or  will  the  power  of  God  distribute  them  as 
they  belong  1  Will  the  deformities  and  swirs 
of  our  present  bodies  be  retained  in  the 
resurrection  1 "  Thomas  Aqumas  mainUiined 
that  "no  other  substance  would  rise  from 
the  dead  than  that  which  existed  at  the 
moment  of  death  "  ;  a  conclusion  from  which 
one  shrinks  a  little  when  he  thinks  that  the 
body  which  he  may  happen  to  have  at  death 
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would  be  the  last  one  lie  would  choose  to  be 
the  liabitation  of  his  soul  through  the  ages 
of  eternity. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  both  the  literal  and  the  spiritual 
theory  were  held,  the  one  by  some  of  the 
ablest  earlier  theologians  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  other  by  names  equally 
honoured  and  renowned.  Those  who  adopted 
the  Uteral  theory,  certainly,  were  not  sparing 
in  their  speculations  on  the  subject,  giving 
us  very  minute  details  of  what,  in  their 
judgment,  would  be  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  resurrection  bodies  that  shoidd  come 
forth  from  the  earth  and  the  sea.  Those 
wlio  held  the  spiritual  view  avoided  this 
minuteness  of  detail,  without  doubt,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  was  so  little  that 
was  tangible  that  they  could  grasp. 

If,  now,  we  come  down  to  more  modem 
times,  we  find  both  the  theories  to  which  we 
have  referred  held  by  'writers  on  the  subject. 
Sometimes  the  literal  theory  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a  nakedness  and  strictness  of 
conformity  to  what  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  some  passages  of  Scripture,  that  leave  no 
doubt  where  we  ought  to  rank  him  who  sets 
it  forth.  President  Davies  makes  use  of  the 
following  language,  which  it  is  evident  he 
wishes  to  be  received  by  no  means  as  a  rhe- 
torical flourish,  but  as  a  plain  statement  of 
what  is  to  take  place  in  some  distant  period 
in  our  world's  history :  "  Now,  methinks,  I 
see,  I  hear  the  earth  heaving,  cliamel-houses 
rattling,  tombs  bursting,  graves  opening. 
Now  the  nations  underground  begin  to  stir. 
There  is  a  noise  and  shaking  among  the  dry 
bones.  The  dust  is  all  alive  and  in  motion, 
and  the  globe  breaks  and  trembles  as  with 
an  earthquake  while  this  vast  army  is  work- 
ing its  way  through  and  bursting  into  life. 
The  ruins  of  human  bodies  are  scattered  far 
and  wide,  and  have  passed  through  many 
and  surprising  transfonnations.  A  limb  is 
in  one  country,  and  another  in  another,  here 
the  head,  and  there  the  trunk,  and  the  ocean 
rolling  between."  In  a  foot-note  President 
Davies  says  :  "  This  was  the  fate  of  Pompey, 
who  was  slain  on  the  African  shore.  His 
body  was  left  there,  and  his  head  carried 
over  the  Mediterranean  to  Julius  Caesar." 
"  Multitudes  have  sunk  in  a  watery  grave, 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  and  transformed  into  a  part  of  their 
H^h.     Multitudes  have  been  eaten  by  beasts 


and  birds  of  prey,  and  incorporated  with 
them ;  and  some  have  been  devoured  by  their 
fellow-men,  in  the  rage  of  a  desperate  hmiger 
or  of  an  unnatural,  cannibal  appetite,  and 
digested  into  a  part  of  them.  Multitudes 
have  mouldered  into  dust,  and  this  dust  been 
blown  about  by  winds,  and  washed  away 
with  water,  or  it  has  petrified  into  stone,  or 
been  burnt  into  brick,  to  form  dwellings  for 
their  posterity ;  or  it  has  grown  up  in  grain, 
trees,  plants,  and  other  vegetables  whidki  are 
the  support  of  man  and  b^t,  and  are  trans- 
formed into  their  flesh  and  blood.  But, 
through  all  these  transfonnations  and  changes, 
not  a  particle  that  was  essential  to  one  human 
body  has  been  lost,  or  incorporated  into 
another  human  body  so  as  to  become  an 
essential  part  of  it.  And  now,  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  they  shall  all  be  collected, 
wherever  they  were  scattered;  all  properly 
sorted  and  united,  however  they  were  con- 
fused, atom  to  its  fellow  atom,  bone  to  its 
feUow  bone.  Now,  methinks,  you  may  see 
the  air  darkened  with  fragments  of  bodies, 
flying  from  country  to  coimtry  to  meet  and 
join  their  proper  parts." 

No  one,  in  reading  this  passage,  can  doubt 
that  President  Davies  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body  in  tlu* 
most  literal  way.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
distinguished  divine  had  a  remarkably  vivid 
imagination,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  that 
this  shoidd  be  taken  for  sober,  simple  reality. 
But  we  quote  from  two  writers  of  more  recent 
times,  neither  of  whom  can  be  charged  with 
presenting  the  workings  of  fancy  for  the 
assertions  of  honest  conviction.  The  vener- 
able Dr.  Spring,  in  his  work  on  the  *  Glory 
of  Christ,'  says :  "  Whether  buried  in  the 
earth,  or  floating  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by 
the  flames,  or  enriching  the  battle-field,  or 
evaporate  in  the  atmosphere,  all,  from  Adam 
to  the  latest  bom,  shall  wend  their  way  ttj 
the  great  arena  of  the  judgment.  Every 
perished  bone  and  every  secret  particle  of 
dust  shall  obey  the  summons,  and  come 
forth.  If  one  could  then  look  upon  the 
earth,  he  would  see  it  as  one  mighty,  exca- 
vated globe,  and  wonder  how  such  countless 
generations  could  have  found  a  dwelling 
beneath  its  surface."  And  President  Hitch- 
cock sets  forth  his  view  of  the  resurrection 
in  language  equally  striking :  "  When  the 
last  trumpet  shall  soimd,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  will  become  instinct  with  life— 
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from  the  chamels  of  battle-fields  alone,  more 
than  a  thousand  millions  of  human  beings 
starting  forth,  and  crowding  upward  to  the 
judgment-seat."  We  think  no  one  can  mis- 
take the  theory  which  these  eminent  and 
goilly  men  mean  to  present.  It  is  evident 
that  they  believed  that  the  construction  of 
the  Scripture  passages  is  to  be  made  so  literal, 
that  all  that  is  said  about  bones  flying  through 
the  air,  heads  buried  in  one  place  flying  to 
meet  trunks  buried  in  another  place,  is  not 
mere  imagination,  but  simple  fact,  and  that 
these  feaidful  phenomena  will  certainly  take 
place.  Their  occurrence  being  suspended 
upon  the  fiat  of  a  Divine,  onmipotent  will, 
there  can  be  not  the  least  shadow  of  doubt 
they  will  take  place. 

As  a  modification  of  the  strictly  literal 
theory,  we  find  another  set  forth  in  the 
*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,*  for  January,  1853.  The 
Article,  which  is  an  exceedingly  able  one, 
was  written  by  Professor  D.  R  Goodwin, 
then  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  reply  to  one 
which  appeared  in  the  *  Democratic  Review'  of 
September,  1849.  The  writer  of  this  latter 
Article  took  very  strong  ground  against  the 
literal  theory  of  the  resurrection,  urging  with 
apparently  great  force  the  grave  philosophical 
difficidties  in  the  way  of  such  a  resurrection. 
Professor  Goodwin's  statement  is  this  :  "  In 
order  to  a  proper  resurrection  of  the  body  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  body  raised  should 
be  identical  with  any  former  body  whatever, 
in  such  a  sense  as  that  it  must  consist  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  elementary  particles,  neither 
more  nor  less,  arranged  in  precisely  the  same 
combinations  and  relationships."  Ue  then 
proceeds  to  present  what  he  says  he  will  not 
dignify  by  the  name  of  a  theory,  but  only  as 
an  hypothesis  among  many  hypotheses : 
''The  principle  of  animal  life  in  man  is 
l)resumed  to  be  distinct  from  the  intelligent 
and  immortal  spirit ;  but,  as  it  is  not  itself 
a  substance,  when  abstracted  entirely  from 
the  body,  it  ceases  to  be.  Now,  we  will 
suppose,  on  such  premises,  that  in  the 
economy  of  human  nature  it  is  so  ordered 
that  when  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  tliis 
vital  principle  is  neither  lost  nor  annihilated, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  able  to 
keep  up  the  functions  of  the  animal  system, 
jjut  lies  dormant,  in  connection  with  so  much 
of  the  present  natural  body  as  constituted 
the  seminal  principle  or  essential  germ  of 
that  body,  and  is  to  serve  as  a  germ  for  the 


future  spiritual  body ;  and  this  portion  may 
be  truly  body — ^material  substance — ^and  yet 
elude  all  possible  chemical  tests  and  sensible 
observation,  and  all  actual  physical  dissolu- 
tion. On  the  reunion  of  the  spirit  with  this 
vital  dormant  principle  and  its  bodily  genu, 
we  may  suppose  an  instantaneous  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  body,  in  whatever 
glorious  form  God  shall  see  fit  to  assign  it. 
Such  a  body,  so  produced,  would  involve  a 
proper  resurrection  of  the  present  body. 
The  new  body  would  be  a  continuation  of 
the  old,  a  proper  development  from  it.  The 
germinal  essence  is  the  same ;  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  the  same ;  the  conscious  spirit  is  the 
same.  The  organic  connection  between  the 
two  is  as  real  as  that  between  any  present 
body  and  the  seminal  principle  from  which 
it  was  first  developed  in  the  womb,  as  that 
between  the  blade  of  wheat  and  the  bare 
grain  from  which  it  grew." 

This  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Goodwin  is  certainly 
an  ingenious  one,  perhaps  we  may  say,  plaus- 
ible. It  relieves  the  literal  theory  of  the 
resurrection  of  many  of  the  objections  which 
those  who  reject  it  bring  against  it.  We  see 
no  more  legs  and  arms  flying  through  the 
air  from  continent  to  continent.  Headless 
trunks  no  longer  wait  for  the  heads  from 
which  they  have  been  severed,  and  the 
myriads  of  particles  which  once  entered  into 
the  formation  of  the  human  system,  scattered 
through  infinite  space,  return  not  to  effect 
the  reconstruction  of  the  body  raised  from 
the  grave.  Still,  the  philosophical  diflSiculties 
are  not  removed,  any  more  than  they  are  in 
the  baldest  literal  theory.  They  may  bo 
somewhat  more  refined,  but  they  are  yet 
there.  For  he  who  questions  the  truth  of 
the  literal  theory  asks :  What  and  where  is 
this  germ  out  of  wliich  the  future  resurrection 
body  is  to  be  developed  1  Does  it  leave  the 
body  "  in  articulo  mortis  "  1  If  this  germ 
be  a  material  substance,  as  it  woidd  seem  it 
must  be,  if  it  "  leaves  "  the  body,  then  it 
must  have  the  properties  of  matter.  It  can 
therefore  be  seen  and  handled,  or  in  some 
way  be  subjected  to  the  tests  of  the  senses. 
Has  any  one  ever  seen  it,  and  if  so,  what  is 
it3  appearance  1  If  it  does  not  escape  from 
the  body  at  death,  what  becomes  of  it  in  the 
process  of  complete  corruption  which  goes 
onl  If  out  of  this  germ  one  body  has 
already  been  developed,  why  may  there  not 
be  just  reason  to  suppose  that  another  body 
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has  sprung  from  it  in  the  past,  as  to  suppose 
that  another  body  will  spring  from  it  in  the 
future  1  And  if  one,  then  an  indefinite 
series  in  the  past  to  be  followed  by  an  indefi- 
nite series  in  the  future  1  Moreover,  if  the 
law  of  nature  remain  unaltered,  the  body  to 
bo  developed  will  be  like  the  one  that  has 
been  developed,  with  reference  to  which  we 
can  certainly  say  that  God  made  it  to  be 
adapted  to  the  sphere  of  earthly  existence — 
to  live  on  the  earth,  to  feed  from  its  fruits, 
to  increase  and  multiply, — in  short,  to  per- 
form all  the  functions  appropriate  to  a  being 
who  is  to  live  and  act  on  the  globe  which  it 
was  fitted  by  Divine  wisdom  to  inhabit. 
Unless,  then,  the  other  world  be  like  this, 
such  a  body  would  not  be  adapted  to  it.  If 
wo  adopt  a  "  physical  theory  of  another  life," 
it  must  be  such  a  theory  as  will  allow  for 
the  action  and  full  play  of  the  members  of 
the  human  body  as  now  constituted.  The 
opponents  to  a  strictly  literal  theory  ask : 
Are  you  prepared  to  adopt  such  opinions  as 
these]  When  our  Lord  says  that  in  the 
other  world  "  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of 
God,"  does  He  not  necessarily  imply  that 
there  will  be  a  most  radical  change  in  those 
who  are  permitted  to  enter  the  heavenly 
state  ? 

Before  closing  that  part  of  our  subject 
which  has  reference  to  the  literal  theory,  let 
us  refer  to  the  views  of  two  divines  held  in 
high  repute  among  English  theologians.    The 
first  is  Eichard  Baxter,  the  depth  and  ear- 
nestness of  whose  piety  will  be  questioned  by 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  his  writings.     It 
will  be  seen  that  he  is  far  from  maintaining 
the  views  which  have  been  set  forth  by  some 
of  tlie  writers  from  whom  we  have  quoted. 
"The  union  of  the  natural  soul  with  the 
body  which  has  been  formed  anew  is  the 
resurrection."     "  Baxter,"   says  Dr.    G.    P. 
Fislier,  "  indulged  in  curious  speculations  on 
the  mode  of  the  resurrection.    He  conjectures 
that  the  vital  principle  [anhmi  vpr/efativa]  is 
pure,  ethereal  fire,  and  tliat  a  portion  of  tliis 
fire  adheres  to  the  perisliing  body,  another 
portion  is  indissolnbly  connected   with  the 
luind,  and  forms  a  spiritual  organism.     The 
subtle  flame  which  invests  the  soul  has  only 
to  touch  the  dust,  and  the  body  is  restored 
to  its  pristine   life  and   proportions."     We 
take  an  extract,  also,  from  the  writings  of 
William  Archer  Butler,   late  Professor  of 


Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Eef erring  to  a  class  of  objectors 
who  assert  the  impossibility  of  the  recovery 
of  the  earthly  body,  or  any  part  of  it>  he 
says :  '^  Those  who  think  this  difficulty 
really  unanswerable  have  but  to  conceive  the 
resurrection  body  a  totally  new  oiganization, 
and  the  objection  at  once  disappears.  But 
those  who  consider  this  solution  an  evasion 
of  the  Scripture  doctrine  have  merely  to 
reflect  that  the  resurrection  of  the  same  bodv 
will  only  require  that  that  small  portion  f  f 
the  frame  which  is  essential  to  existence  at 
any  period  of  our  life  (for  the  body,  we 
know,  is  in  incessant  change)  .should  be  pre- 
served for  each  individual,  and  attached  to 
the  separated  spirit.  The  whole  mass  of 
material  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  all  the 
past  and  future  genemtions  of  mankind 
would  be  but  a  speck  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  It  would  require  a  secret  arrange- 
ment of  Providence  to  prevent  a  confusion 
of  the  portions  intended  for  each;  but  it 
cannot  with  any  plausibility  be  pretended 
that  the  formation  of  a  field  of  grass,  which 
requires  much  the  same  accurate  distribution 
of  the  particles  of  matter,  is  not  a  difficulty 
to  the  Divine  agent  as  insuperable  as  this.'* 
It  will  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  the  views 
of  Baxter  and  Butler  are  more  subtle  an<l 
refined  than  those  held  by  theologians  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  President  Davies. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  wliat 
may  be  called  the  spiritual  theory,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  glance  for  a  moment  to  the 
views  of  that  profound  thinker  and  writer, 
Archbishop  Whately.  "It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,"  he  says,  "that  the  prevailing 
opinion  should  be  (as  I  believe  it  is)  that 
the  very  same  particles  of  bodily  substance 
which  are  laid  in  the  grave,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  are  to  be  reassembled  and  re- 
united at  the  resurrection,  so  as  to  form,  as 
it  is  supposed,  the  same  body  in  which  the 
soul  i*c3ided  before  death,  and  that  Scripture 

teaches  us  to  believe  this. This  is 

not  a  notion  authorized  by  Scripture,  and 
liable  to  many  objections  hard  to  be  an- 
swered." The  theory  of  Whately  does  not 
make  it  necessary  that  into  what  the  apostle 
calls  "the  glorious  bodies"  of  the  saints  in 
heaven  there  should  enter  a  single  particle  of 
the  old  body,  not  even  the  "  germ  "  of  Dr. 
Goodwin.  "  Some,  I  believe,  cling  to  the 
notion,"  he  Bays,   "that  tlie  same  bodily 
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particles  miist  be  reunited  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, from  an  impression  that  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  called  'a  resurrection  of  the 
body.*  I  find  no  fault  with  them  for  be- 
lieving this;  and  if  they  insist  that  the 
phrase  '  resurrection  of  the  body '  ought  not 
to  be  used  except  to  express  this  sense,  though 
I  do  not  agree  with  them,  it  would  be  foreign 
to  the  present  purpose  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion, since  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is 
not  concerned  in  it ;  for  throughout  Scripture 
the  phrase  'resurrection  of  the  body,*  or 
*  resurrection  of  the  flesh,*  nowhere  occurs.*' 
He  then  makes  use  of  the  following  illustra- 
tion :  "  If  any  one's  house,  for  instance, 
were  destroyed,  and  another  man  promised 
to  rebuild  it  for  him,  he  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  failing  in  his  promise  because  he 
did  not  put  together  all  the  fori^er  materials. 
If  the  materials  were  equally  good,  and  if 
the  man  were  put  in  possession  of  a  house 
not  less  commodious  and  beautiful  than  he 
had  before,  that  would  be  to  all  practical 

purposes    sufficient Those    who 

sleep  in  Christ  will  be  raised  up  with  bodies 
which  they  will  feel  to  be  their  own,  and 
which  will,  for  that  reason,  be  their  own, 
but  which  wiU  be  far  different  from  the 
'  earthly  tabernacles  *  (that  is,  tents)  of  flesh 
and  blood  in  which  they  dwelt  here,  and 
will  be  made  like  imto  the  '  glorious  body  of 
Christ.*  If  we  are  to  enter  on  a  new  kind 
of  existence,  we  must  be  qualified  for  it  by 
a  new  kind  of  body." 

Having  thus  considered  the  literal  theory 
of  the  resurrection  under  the  threefold  aspect 
of  reconstruction  from  the  'actual  particles 
which  formerly  composed  the  body,  recon- 
struction from  a  germ  lying  unvitalized  dur- 
ing the  intermediate  state,  and  rcconstniction 
from  entirely  new  materials,  wo  pass  on  to 
an  examination  of  the  spiritual  theory. 

The  doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrection  was 
very  early  opposed.  Tlie  Gnostics  rejected 
it,  as,  from  tlie  views  which  they  held  re- 
specting matter,  it  might  be  supposed  they 
would  do.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  sects  that 
were  denounced  as  heretics  by  what  is  called 
the  orthodox  Church  denied  a  literal  resurrec- 
tion of  the  same  body.  Those  who  maintain 
the  spiritual  theory,  first  of  all,  enter  upon  a 
critical  examination  of  the  expression  dvaa- 
Tafftc  nav  viKputv.  They  think  that  they  find 
in  the  word  avatnaoiq  only  the  idea  of 
future  existence ;  and  the  sentiment  is  meant 


to  be  conveyed  by  them  that  "  the  person — 
the  sentient,  intelligent  being  who  now 
yields  to  the  universal  sentence,  and  appears 
to  become  extinct — ^shali  again  be  restored 
to  life  by  entering  immediately  upon  another 
sphere  of  existence.  This  existence  will, 
indeed,  be  in  a  body,  but  it  will  be  a  spiritual 
body — some  exceedingly  refined  and  ethereal 
substance  with  which  the  vital  principle  is 
connected,  but  of  the  nature  of  which  wo 
are  ignorant,  and  which  we  denominate 
*  body  *  from  the  inadequacy  of  language  to 
afford  any  more  fitting  term.*'  The  word 
dydaraate,  translated  *  resurrection,*  it  is  con- 
tended, denotes,  not  a  rising  of  the  material 
body  from  the  grave,  but  simply  existence 
beyond  the  grave.  It  is  thought  that  the 
word  is  very  clearly  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
controversy  of  our  Lord  with  the  Sadducees, 
who  attempted  to  puzzle  Him  with  reference 
to  the  future  condition  of  the  wife  who  had 
had  seven  husbands.  The  Sadducees,  sup- 
posing that'',  of  course.  He  held  to  the  Phari- 
saic idea  of  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body, 
presumed  that  they  would  confound  Him  by 
proposing  the  question  they  put  to  Him. 
His  answer  is  deemed  to  be  sufficient  proof 
that  He  did  not  hold  the  Pharisaic  dogma  of 
a  future  literal  resurrection  of  the  identical 
buried  body :  "  As  touching  the  dead,  that 
they  rise,  have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of 
Moses,  how  in  the  bush,  God  spake  unto 
him,  saying :  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ] 
He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God 
of  the  living."  '*  You  mistake,*'  He  says  to 
these  captious  inquirers,  "you  mistake  the 
doctrine  in  two  points.  You  do  not  rightly 
comprehend,  in  the  first  place,  the  nature  of 
the  state  in  which  the  raised  are.  Your 
gross,  sensual  ideas  respecting  it  are  all  out 
of  place.  They  who  enter  that]state  become 
&c  oyycXoc,  like  the  angels.  You  err,  in  the 
second  place,  in  supposing  that  there  can  bo 
no  resurrection  but  that  which  yoxi  think 
will  take  place  at  some  far-off,  indcfinito 
period.  The  pious'dead  have  already  risen. 
The  patriarchs  are  now  with  God."  Martha, 
standing  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  her  mind 
dwelling  on  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a  com- 
ing of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  exclaims  :  "  I 
know  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection 
at  the  last  day.'*  Jesus  replies :  "  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
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shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  he- 
lieveth  in  Me  shall  never  die."  It  is  con- 
tended that  these  words  involve  the  theory 
of  a  spiritual,  rather  than  a  literal,  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead. 

The  spiritual  theory  is  thus  developed  by 
Eev.  E.  H.  Sears,  D.I).,  in  his  '  Foregleams 
of  Immortality  * :  "  Man's  resurrection  is  the 
putting  forth  at  death  of  new  existence,  just 
as  the  decaying  seed  puts  forth  the  blade. 
Its  decay  is  necessary,  in  order  to  release  the 
life  and  beauty  that  were  impressed  within 
its  foldings.  Death  and  resurrection  describe 
processes,  one  the  inverse  of  the  other,  but 
the  former  helping  on  the  latter,  and  prepar- 
ing its  triumphant  way.  Our  future  being 
is  insouled  and  inurned  in  our  present.  The 
spiritual  body  is  included  elementally  in  our 
present  mode  of  existence,  with  its  perceptive 
powers  all  ready  for  their  enlargement.  The 
soul  is  not  a  metaphysical  nothing,  but  a 
heavenly  substance  and  organism,  fold  within 
fold.  The  material  falls  off,  and  the  spiritual 
stands  forth,  and  fronts  the  objects  and 
breathes  the  ethers  of  immortality.'' 

And  thus,  according  to  this  view,  the 
resurrection  really  takes  place  immediately 
at  death.  There  is  no  long  waiting,  while 
the  body  is  returning  to  the  dust,  and  its 
particles  are  scattered  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, at  length  to  be  brought  back  and 
formed  anew  into  what  is  called  a  spiritual 
body.  The  theory  takes  us  out  of  the  grave- 
yards, and  away  from  the  corruption  and 
dismal  horrors  of  the  tomb.  It  declares  that 
at  death  we  go  out  of  the  tabernacles  in 
which  we  have  dwelt,  and  with  which  we 
shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  the  worm 
with  the  covering  in* which  it  has  lived  until 
it  has  emerged  into  its  butterfly  condition. 
These  bodies  have  already  performed  the 
functions  assigned  them  by  God.  But  we 
are  not  only  "unclothed,"  but  at  once 
"  clothed  upon  "  by  our  house  from  heaven. 
At  once  the  spiritual  body  is  inhabited  by 
the  soul  which  has  gone  forth  from  its 
earthly  tent,  a  new  organism,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  no  atom  of  the  old  material 
body  enters,  and  which  is  as  different  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  from  that  old  body. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  does  not 
accord  with  that  usually  laid  down  in  the 
standards  of  what  is  called,  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  it  is  considered  downright  heresy. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  advo- 


cates of  the  theory  interpret  those  passages 
of  Scripture  which  are  regarded  as  bemg  such 
strong  proof-texts  in  favour  of  the  literal 
theory.  And  as  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1st 
Corinthians  is  more  largely  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  than  any  other 
part  of  the  !New  Testament,  special  attention 
is  directed  to  the  interpretation  of  this  diapter. 
and  it  is  believed  that  all  the  statements  of 
the  apostle  best  harmonize  with  the  spiritool 
theory.  The  apostle  says  :  "  Every  man  in 
his  own  order.  Christ  the  first-fhiits,  and 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  Eii 
coming."  The  advocates  of  the  spiritual 
theory  reason  thus  :  "  As  the  first-finiits  of 
the  harvest  are  a  sample  of  the  whole,  and 
being  presented  in  the  temple  denominate 
the  remainder  pure  and  holy,  so  Christ,  who 
after  His  resurrection  was  presented  in  the 
heavenly  temple,  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
an  exemplar  and  type  of  the  state  of  those 
who  fall  asleep  in  Him,  and  an  argument 
that  they  are  not,  as  dead  bodies  were, 
among  the  polluted  things  of  the  world,  bnt 
holy  to  the  Lord,  and  admitted  to  His  pre- 
sence. The  whole  harvest  began  to  be 
gathered  in  immediately  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  first-fruits,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  violent  construction  of  the  analogy  to 
suppose  it  to  imply  that  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years  might  elapse  between  the 
resurrection  of  the  grand  Precursor  and  that 
of  the  mass  of  His  followers." 

"But  some  man  will  say,  How  are  the 
dead  raised,  and  with  what  bodies  do  they 
come  ? "  This  is  the  question  which  the 
believers  in  a  literal  resurrection  propose; 
and  the  answer  the  apostle  gives  is  very 
pointed,  and  at  the  same  time  subversive,  it 
is  thought,  of  the  literal  theory.  "Thou 
fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickenetl 
except  it  die ;  and  that  which  thou  sowest 
thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but 
bare  grain,  it  may  chance,  of  wheat  or  some 
other  body."  If  the  perfected  plant  is  not 
the  identical  seed  raised  up,  with  no  loss  of 
its  particles, but  of  the  ground,  so  the  spiritaal 
body  of  the  saint  in  glory  is  not  the  identical 
body  raised  from  the  grave.  But  here  tho 
advocates  of  the  spiritual  theory  liave  to 
meet  the  "germ"  hypothesis.  It  is  ?ery 
clear  that  the  new  plant  rises  from  the  out- 
growth of  a  germ  in  the  old  one.  "  We  do 
not  see,"  say  they,  "  but  we  must  be  forced 
to  the  admission  of  some  kind  of  genn, 
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which  is  developed  from  the  one  that  is  the 
nucleus,  the  essential  vital  principle,  of  the 
other."     We  have  already  intimated  that 
those  who   cannot  accept  the  bald  literal 
theory  fall  back  upon  this  idea  of  the  expan- 
sion of  a  germ  ia  every  body  that  is  buried, 
out  of  which  germ  comes  the  new  resurrection 
body.     This  germ  is  regarded  by  the  liter- 
alist  as  being  material,  although  there  is  a 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed.    The  old 
rabbis  taught  that  there  is  an  immortal  bone 
in  the  human  body,  called  by  them  "luz" 
— "ossiculum  luz" — which  is  the  germ  of 
the  resurrection    body.      They  maintained 
that  this  bone  one  might  burn,  boil,  bake, 
pound,  bruise,  or  attempt  to  bruise,  by  put- 
ting it  on  an  anvil  and  submitting  it  to  the 
strokes  of  the  sledge-hammer,   but  all   iu 
vain.     Anatomists,  we  believe,   have   thus 
far  been  unable  to  discover  this  bone.     We 
have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  Fathers 
held  that  the  teeth  are  immortal.     As  from 
those  of  Cadmus  armed  men  sprang,  so  from 
ours  will  the  resurrection  bodies  be  developed. 
Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  who  wrote  on  the  *  Iden- 
tity and  General  Eesurrectiou  of  the  Human 
Body,'  adopts  the  germ  theory,  although  he 
does  not  pretend  to  decide  in  what  part  of 
the  body  the  germ  is.     His  theory,  in  brief, 
is  this:   ''There  are  four    distinct  stages 
through  which  those  parts  constituting  the 
identity  of  the  body  must  necessarily  pass, 
in  order  to  their  attainment  of  complete  per- 
fection beyond  the  grave.     The  first  of  these 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ; 
the  second  is  that  of  an  embryo  in  the  womb ; 
the  third  is  that  of  its  union  with  an  im- 
material spirit,  and  with  the  fluctuating  por- 
tions of  flesh  and  blood  in  our  present  state ; 
and  the  fourth  stage  is  that  of  its  residence 
in  the  grave."     Out  of  some  material  germ 
which  will  be  in  the  grave  he  supposes  the 
new  body  will  be  recreated,  and,  being  taken 
possession  of  by  the  soul,  will  be  the  spu'itual 
body  of  the  saints  in  glory.     Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock,  while  showing  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  a  literal  resurrection  of  identical 
particles,  holds  to  a  germ  theory.     He  says, 
speaking  of  the  two  bodies  :    "  It  is  not 
necessary  to    suppose    that    more    than  a 
millionth  part  of  a  ten  thousand  millionth 
part  is  common  to  them   both;    but  tliis 
atom,  however  minute,  serves  as  an  infinit- 
esimal germ  for  the  future  body."     He  is 


obliged,  however,  to  do  violence  to  the 
analogy  which  is  seen  in  the  natural  world. 
Here  the  uniform  law  is  that  seeds  invariably 
produce  their  likes.  But  from  this  germ,  re- 
siding somewhere  in  the  human  system,  there 
is  developed  a  body  totally  unlike  the  old  body. 
The  resurrection  body  will  not  be  flesh  and 
blood,  will  not  be  subject  to  pain  or  decay.  It 
will  be  immortal,  and  possess  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  which  we  can  form  but  the  very 
faintest  conception.  Noticing  this  theory  of 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Sears  says  :  "  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  doctrine  as  here  modi- 
fied by  Dr.  Hitchcock  differs  essentially  from 
the  old  traditional  one,  and  that  he  comes 
within  an  *  infinitesimal '  particle  of  clearing 
himself  from  the  church-yard  altogether. 
But  for  the  '  millionth  part  of  a  ten  thousand 
millionth  '  part,  his  theory  and  what  we  have 
unfolded  as  the  Bible  theory  might  easily  be 
made  to  blend  together.  But  naturalism  in 
theology,  though  infused  homoeopathically, 
gives  its  cast  to  the  whole,  and  colours  the 
entire  conception  of  the  future  life."  Dr. 
Hitchcock  proceeds  a  step  further,  and  ven- 
tures upon  some  ingenious  speculations  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  the  body  which 
we  are  to  have  at  the  resurrection.  He 
thinks  it  not  improbable  it  maybe  composed 
of  that  third  substance,  distinct  from  matter 
and  spirit,  known  as  luminiferous  ether. 
It  may  be  that  some  portion  of  tins  ethereal 
substance  is  connected  with  every  human 
organism,'and  under  special  Divine  direction, 
kept  in  a  state  of  isolation  till  the  resurrec- 
tion, when,  developing  itself  as  the  germ  of 
the  new  body,  it  may  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  soul.  Of  course,  those  who  maintain 
the  strictly  spiritual  theory  decline  to  accept 
this  explanation  of  the  resurrection.  A 
writer  in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Sacra'  for  November, 
1845,  denies  a  literal  resurrection  of  the 
dead  from  the  graves  to  which  they  have 
been  consigned.  He  contends  that  not  even 
a  single  particle  of  our  present  bodies  will 
enter  into  our  resurrection  bodies.  He  does 
not  refer  even  to  a  germ  out  of  which  the 
resurrection  body  wUl  be  developed.  His 
view  is  that  there  is  in  every  vital  organism 
what  he  calls  a  **  uniting  power  " — a  power 
to  attract  from  the  outward  world  whatever 
may  be  necessary  for^the  constitution  of  the 
body  which  God  may  propose  the  soul  should 
inhabit.  In  the  distant  future,  when  the 
resurrection  day  shall  come,  each  soul,  by 
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virtue  of  this  "  nni ting-power,"  shall  attract 
to  itself  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute what  the  apostle  denominates  "the 
spiritual  body."  "  We  are  out  of  the  grave- 
yards at  last,  then,"  exclaims  Dr.  Sears,  in 
his  notice  of  this  theory.  "  Theology  is  free 
from  the  charnel-house,  and  can  escape  the 
smell  of  corpses,  orthodoxy  itself  being  judge. 
The  umbilical  cord  that  held  her  to  corrup- 
tion and  the  clay-pits  has  become  not  only 

*  infinitesimal,'  but  is  completely  sundered. 
Thank  God  for  that !  'Now  she  can  fly,  or 
she  can  run.     If  we  carry  along  with  ^us  the 

*  uniting-power,'  retaining  that  after  death, 
we  can  draw  up  by  it  the  elements  of  our 
new  body  wherever  we  please — from  the 
air,  from  the  sun,  from  Sirius,  or  from  some 
paradise  unknown.  Xot  even  the  smallest 
germ  need  come  out  of  the  grave,  and  so 
farewell  to  its  contents  for  ever. 

It  will  be  seen  in  what  manner  those  who 
hold  the  spiritual  theory  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  interpret  the  Scriptures.  Many 
of  those  passages  which  seem  to  teach  a 
literal  resurrection,  they  explain  as  mani- 
festly referring  to  the  awaking  of  the  "  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sin3"^to  a  newness  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Thus  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  "  Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  the  hour  is 
coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  come  forth,"  &c.,  are  thus  inter- 
preted. It  is  said  that  the  verb  tpx^Tai  de- 
notes an  order  of  events  just  on  the  eve  of 
occurring.  If  our  Lord  meant  to  speak  of 
what  was  to  take  place  at  some  far  off,  inde- 
finite period.  He  would  have  used  the  word 
eXivcnrai,  the  hour  will  come.  They  urge, 
moreover,  that  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  a 
literal  resurrection,  then  we  must  say  that 
all  men  are  now  in  the  graves,  buried  there 
as  conscious,  sentient  beings,  since  the  word 
used  to  point  them  out  is  irdyTtg.  Would 
not  our  Lord  have  used  the  expression  Trdvra 
aujfiaTctj  they  ask,  if  He  intended  to  say  that 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  departed  would  here- 
after be  raised  out  of  the  grave  1 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  subject 
now  under  consideration  not  to  refer  to  the 
different  views  which  are  held  on  the  rela- 
tion which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  holds 
to  that  of  His  disciples.  Those  who  maintain 
the  theory  of  a  literal  resurrection  hold  that 
Christ  rose  out  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  in  the  same  natural  body  which 
was  laid  in  the  tomb ;  that,  if  any  change 


took  place  previous  to  the  ascension,  it  was 
but  a  partial  change ;  that  in  the  ascension 
He  carried  to  the  heavenly  world  a  body  still 
bearing  the  marks  of  His  crucifixion,  although 
in  many  remarkable  respects  it  differed  from 
the  body  in  which  He  lived  on  earth.  This, 
it  is  said,  is  the  type  and  resemblance  of  our 
resurrection.  As  His  body  came  forth  from 
the  grave,  so  will  ours  come  forth-  It  mat- 
ters not  how  many  thousand  years  it  may 
have  been  since  these  bodies  have  laid  in  the 
tomb,  they  shall  come  forth,  and  be  trans- 
formed into  the  likeness  of  His  glorified  body. 
"  If  Christ  actually  rose  in  His  material 
body,"  says  Prof.  Bush,  "in  the  self-same 
body  in  which  He  was  crucified,  it  doubtless 
affords  some  countenance  to  the  idea  that  His 
people  are  also  to  rise,  in  like  manner,  in  the 
bodies  which  they  laid  down  in  death." 

As  may  be  supposed,  then,  the  advocates 
of  the  spiritual  theory  deny  that  the  material 
body  of  Christ  rose.  They  contend  that  the 
crucified  body  returned  to  its  original  gaseous 
elements  in  the  tomb,  and  disappeared  en- 
tirely, and  that  He  rose  in  the  spiritual  body. 
In  this  body  He  appeared  to  His  disciples 
only  at  certain  times,  when  their  spiritu»il 
senses  were  opened  to  apprehend  Him ;  and 
His  apparent  ascension  was  merely  the  shut- 
ting again  of  this  faculty  of  spiritual  sense, 
so  that  they  saw  Him  no  more.  Such  a 
theory  explains,  it  is  said,  the  sudden  and 
mysterious  appearances  of  the  Saviour  to  His 
disciples.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  ascension  really  took  place 
on  the  very  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  that 
for  forty  days  He  was  from  time  to  time 
making  His  appearance  to  the  disciples  in 
such  ways  as  to  make  upon  their  minds  tho 
deepest  impression  of  His  present  existence 
and  interest  in  them  and  in  the  work  which 
they  were  to  perform.  Paul  refers  to  his 
having  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  as  a  proof  of 
his  apostleship.  He  was  thus  a  witness  of 
the  resurrection.  But  this  appearance  was 
substantially  similar  to  the  manifestations 
made  during  the  forty  days ;  and  if  this  was 
in  the  spiritual  body  with  which  He  ascended 
to  heaven,  so  were  those  other  appearances 
made  during  the  forty  days.  The  inference 
is  a  very  obvious  one,  that  if  Christ  rose  out 
of  the  grave,  and  at  once  ascended  into 
heaven  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body,  so  will 
it  be  with  His  followers.  Immediately  at 
death;  having  laid  down  the  earthly  tabcr- 
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naclc,  they  will  be  "  clothed  upon  with  their 
house  which  is  from  heaven." 

Other  writers  who  reject  the  literal  theory 
are  not  prepared  to  adopt  that  which  we 
have  just  been  considering.  They  think 
that  Christ  rose  in  the  natural  body,  but 
tliat  it  was  changed  for  the  glorified  or  celes- 
tial body  duriug  the  forty  days.  Some  sup- 
pose the  change  to  have  occurred  at  once ; 
others,  that  it  was  gradual ;  still  others,  that 
it  did  not  take  place  until  the  ascension. 
Those  who  hold  the  spiritual  theory  maintain 
that  the  change  was  entirely  a  spiritual  one 
—  that  the  gross,  material  body  was  at 
length  superseded  by  the  spiritual  body, 
and,  the  transformation  having  been  fully 
accomplished,  our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven. 
This  delay  of  forty  days  was  for  wise  pur- 
poses, which  are  obvious.  No  such  delay, 
however,  will  hold  back  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted saint ;  but  he  will  at  once  take  on 
his  new  spiritual  body. 


From  what  has  been  written  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
great  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Probably  en- 
tiro  harmony  of  view  will  never  be  reached, 
until  the  light  of  eternity  dispels  our  ignor- 
ance. We  shall  then  learn  what  was  the 
precise  meaning  which  the  inspired  writers 
attached  to  the  words  to  which  they  gave 
utterance.  If  the  soul  shall  at  once  enter 
the  new  spiritual  house  which  the  Divine 
Architect  has  prepared  for  its  indwelling, 
this  falls  in  with  many  analogies  which  we 
see  in  this  world.  If  countless  ages  shall 
roll  away,  and  then  Omnipotence  sliall  re- 
unite the  spirit  to  a  body  whose  perfect  per- 
sonal identity  shall  at  once  be  recognized, 
who  may  dare  to  say  that  this  will  not  accord 
with  the  highest  wisdom  of  Him  who  "  doeth 
aU  things  well  1  " 


By  Professob  J.  M.  Hoppin. 


Martin  Luther  stamped  his  powerful 
and  enduring  impress  upon  the  German 
pulpit.  From  its  medisBval  puerility,  and 
scholastic,  dry,  and  dead  forms  of  Aristote- 
lian logic,  he  restored  the  true  idea  of  preach- 
ing— Divine  truth  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  a  warm  human  heart.  Ho  was 
(as  a  preacher  contradistinguished  from  a 
mere  philosopher  should  be)  intensely 
practical,  holding  that  truth  was  of  no  value 
unless  it  bore  upon  the  reality  of  things,  and 
upon  the  kingdoms  of  good  and  evil  in 
men's  hearts.  Next  to  his  fidelity  to  Biblical 
truth,  or  the  pure  evangelic  spirit  that  trans- 
fused all  his  utterances,  he  overcame  men  by 
his  vast  emotions,  passions,  vitality.  He 
bore  them  down  by  his  masterful  and  potent 
personality.  His  nature,  full  of  great  feel- 
ings and  affections,  was  itself  a  mighty 
rhetorical  power.  Melancthon  said  that 
*'  Luther^s  words  were  bom  not  on  his  lips  but 


in  'his  soul ; "  and  hence  they  were  "  half- 
battles  " — Whence  they  moved  men  profoundly 
in  spite  of  their  occasional  violence,  unfair- 
ness, immoderateness.  The  creator,  it  might 
be  said,  of  the  German  hmguage,  he  spoke  it 
with  amazing  power,  simplicity,  and  sweet- 
ness. His  off-hand  familiar  discourses 
(Flaus-Postillen)  are  finer  than  his  more 
elaborate  sermons  {Kirche-Postilhn),  As 
he  grew  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  he 
came  more  and  more  to  see  the  deeper 
spiritual  aspects,  the  inner  substance  of 
Christian  faith.  He  said  **  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  is  childish  foolishness  compared 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  Christ."  He 
said  again,  '*  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  begin- 
ning and  end  of  all  my  Divine  cogitations 
day  and  night,  yet  I  find  and  freely  confess 
that  I  have  attained  but  only  to  a  small  and 
weak  beginning  of  this  deep  and  precious 
profundity."     From  this  reason  there  is  an 
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immeasurableness,  an  exbaustless  depth  to 
his  preaching,  as  if  it  opened  into  the  infinite 
riches  of  God,  compared  with  which  the 
pulpit  oratory  of  highly  intellectual  men  is 
meagre,  stereotyped,  and  soon  comes  to  an 
end.  Luther  also  brought  fresh  nature  into 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  knowledge,  earnestness, 
and  faith.  He  was  even  more  humorous, 
realistic,  and  bold  in  his  preaching  than  in 
his  writings,  for  in  the  pulpit  he  was  him- 
self. He  broke  from  precedents  and  rules. 
He  gave  expression  to  his  individual,  inner, 
heart-felt  experience  of  the  truth,  and  thus 
became  a  prophet  of  the  people,  making  him 
the  creator  of  a  new  time,  and  illustrating 
Neander's  words,  "a  certain  faculty  of 
prophecy  seems  implanted  in  humanity ;  the 
longing  heart  goes  forth  to  meet  beforehand 
great  and  new  creations ;  undefined  presenti- 
ments hasten  to  anticipate  the  mighty 
future." 

German  preaching  amid  its  manifold 
variations  and  degradations  has,  since 
Luther's  day,  retained  much  of  the  fresh 
nature  and  prophetic  fire  which  the  great 
reformer  brought  into  it,  being  characterized 
by  its  lively  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  its 
practical  and  ethical  quality,  its  hortatory 
earnestness,  and  its  emotional  glow. 

After  the  signal  falling  away  from  the 
ardour  of  the  reformed  faith  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  appar- 
ently utter  dying  out  of  the  evangelic 
spirit,  the  revival  of  the  "pietistic"  school 
repi'esented  by  such  men  as  Spener,  Francke, 
and  Anastasius  Freylinghausen,  though 
narrow  respecting  the  use  of  reason  and 
learning,  infused  into  preaching  some  tempor- 
ary life.  Succeeding  this  the  chilling  period 
of  the  Wolffian  pulpit  orators  with  their  dry 
morality  and  bald  naturalism  prevailed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were,  however,  some  able  preachers  as  far  as 
their  style  and  often  their  doctrine  went,  of 
whom  a  good  example  is  Johann  Lorenz  von 
Mosheim ;  and  afterwards  there  were  many 
other  illustrious  pulpit  orators  more  or  less 
of  an  evangelic  spirit  though  humanistic  and 
literary  in  their  modes  of  thought,  like 
Cramer,  Herder,  Zollicoflfer,  Bretschneider, 
and  Reinhardt;  until  we  draw  nearer  our 
own  day  when  we  come  upon  the  "well- 
known  names  of  Krummacher,  Schleier- 
macher,  Heubner,  Nitzsch,  Hagenbach, 
Julius  MUller,  Theremin,  Schweitzer,  and 


Tholuck.  The  strong  national  genius  shows 
itself  in  the  German  sermon.  The  German 
sermon  is  homelier  and  heartier  than  the 
French.  It  is  less  polished,  and  oratoricaL 
It  is  more  popular,  robust,  sympathetic  It 
is  freely  expository  rather  than  severely 
didactic;  indeed  it  has  been  charged  with 
wanting  body,  or  theological  substance.  It 
gives  free  play  to  SBsthetic  and  poetic  senti- 
ment, sometimes  causing  the  stern  old  Pro- 
testant cathedral  fairly  to  blossom  as  with 
spring  flowers.  In  its  plan  it  is  simpler  than 
the  Puritan  discourse,  making,  in  fact,  but 
two  grand  elements  to  the  sermon — the  text 
and  the  disposition.  But  in  the  pul^iiUdis- 
courses  of  a  preacher  like  Julius  Mailer  there 
is  a  predominance  of  the  theological  and  dia- 
lectic element ;  and  in  Schleiermacher  there 
is  more  of  the  German  subjectivity  than  is 
usual ;  but  even  in  his  most  philosophical 
preaching  Schleiermacher  sought  by  liis  own 
spiritual  sympathy  to  develop  the  Christian 
consciousness  in  his  hearers,  and  to  bring 
them  into  inner  accord  with  Christ.  He 
sought  for  the  spirit  of  tldngs,  and  cared  not 
so  much,  perhaps  not  enough,  for  dogmatic 
expression.  As  the  greatest  modem  preacher 
of  Germany  we  would  endeavour  rapidly  to 
delineate  him,  and  also,  as  a  complement  of 
him  and  existing  because  of  him — though 
intellectually  inferior — the  late  Dr.  Tholuck. 
In  regard  to  the  outward  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  these  lives  we  draw  them  directly 
from  German  sources. 

Friedrich  Ernst  Daniel  Schleisrma- 
CHBR,  bom  at  Breslau  in  1768,  was  the  sou 
of  a  clei^man  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  a 
man  of  [stern  piety,  who  reared  him  in  the 
precepts  of  the  straitest  orthodox  sect.  He 
was  early  sent  to  the  Moravian  institution 
at  Kiesky.  Here  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
religious  tenets  inculcated  he  was  driven 
into  doubt,  and  into  a  most  harrowing  con- 
troversy with  his  father  upon  the  subject  of 
his  Christian  faith,  although  the  afifectionato 
and  eamest  type  of  religion  exhibited  by 
the  Moravian  brotherhood  made  a  healthful 
and  lastuig  impression  upon  his  mind.  In 
1787  he  went  as  a  student  to  Halle,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  academic  course  acted  for  a 
while  as  lecturer  in  that  University.  Having 
recovered  in  a  measure  his  faith,  be  became 
assistant  preacher  at  Langsbeig  -  on  -  the- 
Warthe^  and  after  two  years  removed  to 
Berlin.     Here  he  formed  the  friendship  of 
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Friedrich  Schlegel,  Scbamborst,  Alexander 
Dolina,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  otber 
leading  minds.  He  now  preacbed  constantly, 
and  bis  discourses  upon  religion  (Reden  uber 
die  Religion),  and  Monologues  (Monologen), 
by  tbeir  extraordinary  pbilosopbic  and 
spiritual  deptb,  brougbt  bim  into  notice. 
Appointed  regular  preacber  in  Berlin,  be  pub- 
lished otber  discourses  of  a  profound  cbarac- 
ter,  and  also  bis  translation  of  Plato's  works 
witb  a  commentary,  so  tbat  from  bis  Platonic 
studies,  and  tbe  idealistic  cast  of  bis  pbilo- 
sopby,  be  bas  been  called  tbe  "  Plato  of 
Germany."  In  1804  be  was  named  Univer- 
sity Preacber  and  Professor  of  Theology  and 
Pbilosopby  at  Halle.  During  tbe  periodof  tbe 
"  War  of  tbe  Liberation,"  being  broken  up  at 
Hallo,  be  returned  to  Berlin  and  became  tbe 
centre  of  patriotic  influence  in  tbose  troubled 
times  wben  all  seemed  failing  and  falling ; 
so  tbat  a  German  writer  says  of  bim,  "  That 
small,  insigniflcant-looking  man  became  tbe 
soul  of  tbe  warlike  activity  of  Berlin."  His 
eloquent  "  Christmas  Festival  Discourses  " 
(Die  Weihnachtsfeier),  breathing  the  soul  of 
a  tborougb  German  patriotism  which  sprang 
from  a  deep-grounded  Protestant  faith, 
roused  Germany  like  Luther's  discourses  to 
the  German  people  of  old.  It  was  tbe  speecb 
of  a  man  wbo,  suffering  intensely  witb  all 
tbe  woes  of  bis  f  atberland,  could  become  ber 
counsellor  and  moutb-piece.  In  180D  be 
was  appointed  pastor  of  Trinity  Cburch, 
Berlin;  and,  soon  after,  in  barmony  with 
his  own  efforts  and  views,  tbe  University  of 
Berlin  was  re-instituted,  of  wbicb  be  became 
tbe  most  renowned  light.  His  last  great 
work  was  ''Tbe  Christian  Faitb  systematically 
presented  according  to  tbe  Fundamental 
Propositions  of  tbe  Evangelical  Cburcb " 
(Der  ChnstUche  Olauhe  nach  den  Grundr 
saetzen  der  Evan,  Kirche  in  Zuaaminenhange 
dargeeiellt). 

Six  series  of  his  sermons  (Predigten)  have 
been  published,  tbe  first  in  1801,  and  the 
last  in  1833.  He  died  at  Berlin,  February, 
1834. 

Schleierroacber's  style  as  a  preacber  was 
without  much  ornament,  but,  at  tbe  same 
time,  it  bad  a  classic  finish,  an  onward 
movement,  and  an  original  and  vigorous 
thought  that  held  his  hearers  spell-bound. 
He  was  a  man  who  brougbt  into  his  preach- 
ing tbe  results  of  great  erudition  and  pro- 
found   thinking,    and    yet    be    strove    to 


distinguish  tbe  true  elements  of  Christian  faitb 
from  the  dogmatic  forms  wbicb  bad  grown 
up  around  it  and  obscured  its  life.  He 
sought  for  the  springs  of  Christian  faith  in 
tbe  real  union  of  tbe  soul  with  Grod.  In 
this  God-consciousness  (GotUBewuatsein)  be 
placed  tbe  source  of  religion.  Christ  revealed 
the  true  God-consciousness.  He  knew  of  no 
Christianity  tbat  was  without  Christ ;  and 
even  as  bis  own  pure  life  welled  forth  from 
that  fountain  of  innermost  personal  union 
with  the  personal  Christ,  so  be  thought  tbat 
the  life  of  all  believers,  and  of  the  Christian 
(Church,  should  and  could  only  spring  from 
the  same  source. 

Schleiermacber  has  wrought  a  profoundly 
shaping  influence  upon  tbe  new  and  more 
truly  evangelical  views  wbicb  have  sprung 
up  in  Germany  regarding  tbe  immediate 
relation  of  Cliristian  faith  to  Christian  life. 
Such  writers  and  preachers  as,  first  of  all, 
Neander,  after  him,  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Jul. 
Miiller,  Dorner,  Martensen,  Lticke,  Tholuck  ; 
and  those  of  other  lands,  like  Viuet,  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  Maurice,  F.  W.  Robertson,  and 
Horace  Bushnell,  have  drunk  deeply,  if 
sometimes  unconsciously,  into  the  thinking 
and  theology  of  Schleiermacber.  His  was  a 
large  and  hospitable  theology  that  brougbt 
into  it  all  that  was  revealed  of  God  in  tbe 
human  mind,  in  nature,  in  science,  in  art, 
in  literature,  in  the  State  and  tbe  household. 
Schleiermacber  fairly  turned  tbe  tide  of 
rationalism  in  Germany.  Ho  discovered  in 
bis  own  consciousness  of  humanity  tbe  need 
of  tbe  soul  to  be  perfect,  and  tbat  this  want 
could  not  possibly  be  met  in  tbe  human  soul 
itself  by  reason  of  its  moral  imperfection, 
and  this  was  the  death-blow  of  rationalism. 
He  also  discovered  the  truth  that  in  Jesus 
there  was  a  perfect  and  holy  humanity  upon 
which  to  rest  this  mediatorship  between  the 
sinful  soul  and  a  holy  God.  He  was  firm 
amid  the  confusing  voices  of  his  doubting 
age  in  his  faith  of  the  unassailable  holiness 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  If  tempt- 
ation bad  but  one  slightest  point  of  contact 
whereby  to  assail  the  character  of  the  Saviour 
he  would  have  been  no  longer  tbe  Saviour  of 
humanity.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  tbat 
Schleiermacber  built  his  theology  too  exclu- 
sively upon  consciousness,  upon  this  purely 
subjective  basis,  and  tbat  there  was  not  enough 
in  it  of  tbe  positive  element  of  revealed  truth 
to  make  it  a  firmly  reliable  system  for  other 
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men ;  yet  he  probably  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  reconcile  philosophy  and  faith, 
and  to  show  that  the  objective  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity harmonized  with  the  absolute  needs 
of  the  soul.  His  theology  went  far  to  meet 
the  deepest  questions  of  man's  own  nature. 

It  is  hero,  as  a  preacher,  that  he  is  worthy 
of  profound  study.  Preaching  is  not  only  a 
means  whereby  to  illumine  the  mind  by 
Divine  truth,  but  to  vitalize  the  soul  by  the 
touch  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  must  pene- 
trate deeper  than  the  reasoning  faculty  to 
the  springs  of  motive  and  life.  It  may  be 
great  as  a  didactic  performance,  and  may 
leave  the  mind  thrilling  like  a  harp  over 
which  a  master-hand  has  swept,  but  the 
vibrations  die  away  in  silence  and  apathy. 
The  soul  still  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death.  The 
l)reacher  must  come  nearer  than  by  the  hand 
of  power,  and  must  open  the  fountains  of 
long  sealed-up  affections.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  intellectual  discourses  to  one  that 
is  truly  spiritual.  One  hears  sermons  that 
reverberate  like  thunder-peals  through  the 
vestibule  of  the  mind,  but  do  not  speak  to  the 
inner  man  of  the  heart  with  the  renewing 
voice  of  Christ.  They  do  not  speak  with  the 
sweet  penetrative  power  of  the  gospels.  It 
is  not  given  to  all  preachers  to  touch  the 
heart.  Not  all  are  successors  of  the  apostles 
in  spiritual  gifts.  Hence  they  are  almost 
powerless  for  good.  Though  they  have  other 
gifts  of  power,  the  vital  thing  is  wanting.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  of  such  men  (what 
often  might  be  said  of  the  best  of  us)  that 
they  do  not  feel  what  they  say,  or  that  they 
have  no  feeling,  but  somehow  that  gift  has 
been  denied  them,  and  the  golden  key  to 
hearts  is  not  theirs.  They  are  rhetoricians 
and  logicians.  The  subtle^instincts  of  love 
which  the  most  hardened  soul  instantly  per- 
ceives, and  wliich  inspires  what  is  said  with 
the  pathos  of  sympathy,  and  enters  the  secret 
parts  of  the  soul  with  a  compelling  force 
like  a  love-message  of  heaven,  and  raises  the 
dead  to  life,  is  a  precious  gift  in  a  preacher  ; 
and  theological  seminaries  have  a  responsi- 
bility in  this,  that  while  they  train  men  as 
exegetes,  theologians,  and  writers,  they  do  not 
destroy  in  the  preachers  they  send  forth  the 
power  of  feeling  the  truth  they  utter,  the 
power  of  loving  men,  the  power  of  simple 
unconscious  sympathy,  and  "  freeze  the  genial 
currents  of  the  soul."  Churches,  too,  have 
a  responsibility  not  to   select    men  to   fill 


their  pulpits  solely  for  their  disciplined 
powers  of  intellect  (none  could  rate  the  im- 
portance of  these  higher  than  we  do),  but 
also  and  perhaps  mainly  for  their  power  with 
human  hearts,  their  genius  of  sympathy,  of 
Christlike  persuasiveness,  of  true  spirituality. 
If  an  individual  preacher  do  not  possess 
these  qualities,  it  should  be  with  him  a  mat- 
ter of  the  most  earnest  striving— a  matter  of 
life  and  death  —  by  prayer,  by  charitable 
activity  among  men,  by  humiliation  and 
imitation  of  Christ,  by  pressing  into  closer 
and  closer  union  with  the  spirit  of  the  lov- 
ing and  crucified  Lord,  to  win  this  Divine 
sympathy,  this  love,  or  charity,  which  the 
apostle  declares  is  the  great  end  as  well 
as  means  of  Christian  working,  straggling, 
preaching,  and  living.  Christianity,  as  Cole- 
ridge says,  consists  not  of  ideas  but  of  facti^, 
and  as  ideas  are  the  correlatives  of  doctrines, 
so  facts  are  the  correspondents  of  feelings. 
If  God  first  loved  me  I  should  love  Him  fiist 
of  all.  If  Christ,  from  love,  died  for  me,  this 
should  awaken  in  me  a  lively  sympathy  for 
every  sinful  human  heart  upon  which  the  gra- 
cious power  of  Christ  can  w^ork.  The  unity  of 
man,  not  only  from  nature,  but  from  Christ's 
human  nature,  was  a  prime  principle  in 
Schleiermacher's  creed.  All  the  nature,  too, 
— the  intellect,  will,  and  affections — were 
comprehended  in  this  conception  of  theology 
and  preaching.  The  whole  man  was  to  be 
regenerated,  but  the  spii*itual  man — the  man 
of  the  heart — was  the  man  whom,  above  all, 
he  addressed  ;  for  there  consisted  the  reality 
of  the  gospel  as  addressing  itself  to  that  part 
of  the  nature  in  which  was  contained  its 
essential  unity.  The  gospel  which  he  preached 
was  a  spiritual  gospel  which  penetrated  to  tlie 
secret  faith,  or  real  love,  of  the  heart,  and 
purified  the  inner  sources  of  action  and 
character.  He  laid  special  stress  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  believer,  the  new 
regenerate  affection  which  goes  underneath 
acts,  and  is  the  product  of  a  genuine  imion 
with  Christ,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  warm, 
pure,  inner  life  of  the  soul  that  makes  it  one 
with  Christ's  life,  and  with  that  of  all  othrr 
believera.  While  a  great  intellect,  while 
purely  rationalistic  in  some  of  his  views,  ho 
placed  the  hidden  source  of  religion  in  the 
spii'itual  affection  more  than  in  the  scientific 
apprehension. 

An  other  striking  feature  of  Schleiennaclier's 
preaching  was  the  spirit  of  union,  of  true 
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brotherhood  in  Christ,  which  he  cherished. 
He  sought  ever  to  find  and  develop  in  the 
congregation  this  sense  of  brotherhood,  of 
union  in  Christ  through  faith  in  Him  as  the 
Head.  The  Church  was  the  sphere  where 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
enabled  this  consciousness  of  God,  and  life 
in  Him,  to  be  manifested  freely.  Ho  had  a 
niost  earnest  longing  toward  miion  and 
common  love  among  believers;  that  there 
might  bo  even  no  marked  distinction  made, 
as  in  the  past,  between  preacher  and  people, 
but  that  they  all  might  be  brought  into  the 
communion  of  the  same  spirit  and  life.  He 
called  the  true  preacher  "  the  mouth  of  the 
congregation."  He  would  have  the  teaching 
and  authoritative  idea  of  the  preacher  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  higher  idea  of  his  being 
the  instrument  to  express  the  will,  the 
thought,  the  spirit,  and  the  love  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  and  Church  of  Christ. 

Schleiermacher  was  a  philosopher;  and 
the  influence  of  his  philosophical  studies,  as 
well  as  of  his  comprehensive  philological  and 
classical  culture,  was  seen  in  his  sermons — 
but  he  warned  his  pupils  and  hearers  of  the 
difference  between  knowledge  and  faith,  and 
that  the  mathematical  could  not  be  mixed 
with  the  religious  reason.  His  faith  did  not 
dwell  in  the  dry  region  of  human  science 
(yrwait),  but  it  sought  something  more  vital 
and  profound  in  the  inward  teachings  of  the 
Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ  (7r/<n-ic).  He 
opened  his  heart  freely  to  these.  Ho  abode 
in  the  love  of  Christ  as  well  as  in  the  love 
of  human  Christian  friends.  All  the  im- 
pulses of  his  being  sought  for  sympathy,  and 
his  religious  life  would  soon  have  perished 
in  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  technical 
science  of  speculative  theology;  it  strove 
after  a  more  permanent  nourishment  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  affection  brought  in  union 
wuth  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Life.  Ho  was  in- 
deed almost  the  first  Christian  theologian 
who  developed  the  ethical  side  of  Cliristianity 
in  its  harmonious  breadth  and  freenoss ;  and, 
after  all,  amid  the  scientific,  materialistic, 
and  pessimistic  doubts  through  which  the 
struggling  Christianity  of  the  present  day  is 
called  to  pass,  and  in  which  the  faith  of 
many  grows  faint  and  is  almost  ready  to 
vanish  away,  is  there  not  an  immovable 
standing-ground  in  the  ethical  and  s^jiritual 
position  upon  which  Schleiermacher's  theology 
based  itself  1 


His  sermons  thus,  though  intensely  sub- 
jective in  their  currents,  were  not  mere  ex- 
pressions of  thought,  and  assuredly  not  mere 
bookish  and  literary  discourses,  but  were  full 
of  the  warm  life  of  the  soul.  They  wore 
poured  forth  from  the  depths  of  a  great 
loving,  religious  nature.  They  were  rarely 
written  out  beforehand,  but  though  carefully 
thought  through  and  methodized,  being  syn- 
thetic and  thematic  in  form,  they  were  extem- 
poraneously delivered.  Schlei(*rmacher  was  an 
extemporaneous  preacher.  His  thoughts  did 
not  freeze  mto  ice-cakes  as  if  to  be  weighed 
and  delivered  from  a  vehicle,  like  those  of 
most  preachers  who  adopt  the  written  method, 
but  they  had  the  direct  and  spontaneous 
flow  of  fresh  currents  of  thought  and  feeling. 
We  would  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  enforce 
by  the  example  of  a  great  preacher  this 
needed  reform  in  our  modem  pulpit,  whereby 
it  may  be  made  equal  in  poj^ular  power  to 
the  bar  and  the  platform.  Never  will  it 
attain^ its  highest  influence  with  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  until  it  is  emancipated 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  written  method, 
and  men  who  have  a  living  message  from 
God  can  deliver  it  like  God*s  prophets 
freshly  and  freely  to  the  hearts  of  living 
men.  But  Schleiermacher  did  not  trust  to 
the  moment  for  his  real  thinking,  or  even 
his  ordering  of  the  discoiu^so,  but  he  said  in 
liis  counsels  on  this  point :  "  Before  going 
into  the  pulpit,  the  sermon  as  a  whole — that 
is,  the  separate  thoughts  in  their  relations  to 
all  the  members  and  the  whole — should  bo 
clearly  in  the  mind."  ^  Hence  his  discourses 
united  in  a  wondeiful  degree  the  clearest 
thinking  with  the  freest  and  most  vital  form 
of  expression.  Having  seized  the  idea  in  its 
fullest  conception,  nothing  of  its  liuninous 
beauty  and  completeness  was  lost  in  giving 
it  outward  shape  and  language.  He  illus- 
trated in  a  striking  manner  Quintilian's  con- 
ception of  extemporaneous  oratory — **  Ex- 
temjyorah's  oraiio  ncc  alio  viihl  videiur  mentis 
vigore  constare" 

While  Schleiermacher  lived  in  the  pure 
ideas  of  beauty  and  truth,  and  possessed  to 
an  exquisite  degree  the  feeling  of  whatever 
was  true,  good,  and  beautiful,  he  had  a  most 
comprehensive  and  virile  intellect  that  sought 
for  the  moral  elevation  of  liis  hearers,  for 
the  greatest  good  of  men  and  the  State,  and 
for  the  eternal  interests  of  the  human  race. 
^  Hagenbach's  '  Horn,  and  Lit.,'  p.  137. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  leaned  strongly 
to  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, of  Schelling — the  philosophy  of  the 
absolute;  though  to  call  Schleiennacher  a 
pantheist  is  as  false  as  to  say  that  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ " — 
"  Yet  not  I,  but  Christ  who  liveth  in  me  " — 
would  prove  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  a 
pantheist;  but  it  is  patent  that  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement 
he  has  given  speculative  explanations  which 
differ  widely  from  current  orthodoxy.  One 
writer  states  his  position  in  a  few  discrimin- 
ating words  : — "  Schleiennacher  knew  the 
experiences  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  he  felt  a  powerful  reality  in  them. 
In  many  of  his  speculations  he  coincided 
with  Fichte,  but  feeling  with  him  was  a 
stronger  reality  than  speculation.  Ho  be- 
lieved that  philosophy  is  yet  far  from  attain- 
ing its  true  end  :  and  he  drew  himself  back 
from  it,  and  retired  into  the  province  of 
.Christian  experience.  This  experience  he 
vindicated  in  his  systematic  theology  with 
the  aid  of  a  fine-drawn  and  eloquent  system 
of  dialectics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ration- 
alistic tendencies  of  the  day  in  which 
Schleiermacher  commenced  his  labours,  the 
style  of  criticism,  too,  that  then  prevailed, 
his  own  philosophical  studies  also,  particularly 
his  study  of  Spinoza,  undermined  his  faith 
in  many  points  of  the  orthodoxy  that  has 
ever  been  prevalent  in  the  Church.  Hence 
it  is  that  he  defended  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  abandoned 
many  portions  of  truth,  many  parts  especially 
of  the  historical  revelation."  For  these 
reasons  doubtless  he  is  to  be  studied  with 
caution.  He  was  a  great  free-thinker  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  But  he  is  not  to  be 
judged  rashly.  In  some  respects  he  was 
more  evangelical  than  many  in  his  time,  and 
many  now,  who  claim  to  be  orthodox ;  for 
ho  preserved  the  ^essential  thing — the  life 
and  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  centre  of 
his  system  is  Christ ;  is  the  Gospel ;  is  the 
Redemption  %vrought  by  the  life,  death,  and 
Spiiit  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  he,  probably 
more  than  any  other  one  mind,  has  brought 
back  modem  theology  from  the  rationalistic 
to  the  Christian  standpoint,  and  held  it 
there  firmly,  and  more  and  more  will  continue 
to  hold  it  there.  He,  like  Bushnell — though 
they  could  not  otherwise  be  compared — had 
great  penetrating  thoughts  of  God,  which 


still  are  influencing  men  and  all  Christian 
thought  and  life.  He  cannot,  any  more 
than  Bushnell,  be  put  into  a  theological 
school-closet.  He  not  only  r^;arded  himself 
as  being  in  God,  but  as  God  being  in  him, 
working  in  him,  loving  him,  being  joined  to 
him  in  Chrif  t  and  moulding  him  spiritually 
into  the  perfection  of  Clirist^  who  was  human 
as  well  as  Divine.  The  amazing  and  all- 
comprehending  truth  of  the  Incarnation— of 
Divine  life  brought  into  humanity,  and, 
above  all,  into  the  purified  soul  of  the 
believer  through  the  Son  of  man — was  the 
main  truth  with  him. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  strong 
tides  of  his  influence  in  America,  and  Puritan 
theology  is  destined  to  be  modi  Bed  by  him 
much  more  than  it  has  yet  been.  He  wast, 
in  his  day,  as  he  said  in  noble  consciousness 
of  himself — "  the  organ,  the  mouth-piece  of 
many  loving  and  profound  Christian  natures, 
the  turning-point  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  doubts  and 
hopes  of  many  noble  and  pure  souls  ;'*  and 
this  office  he  still  in  some  sense  fulfils,  and 
in  an  ever- widening. power.  Thus  he  moved 
men,  his  country,  and  his  age.  It  baa  been 
said  of  him,  that  as  the  Grerman  poet  Amdt 
sought  to  awaken  the  German  sentiment  of 
nationality  in  a  depressed  and  down-trodden 
land,  and  as  Fichte  sought  to  erect  again  the 
German  reason,  so  Schleiermacher  spoke  to 
the  German  religious  life — to  the  deepest 
soul  of  tlie  German  people — to  their  concep- 
tion of  and  hold  upon  God  and  Divine 
things.  As  he  was  a  prophet  to  the  people 
in  the  time  of  their  greatest  sorrow,  need, 
and  fear,  so  should  every  true  preacher  of 
Christ  be,  and  may  be,  because  the  love 
wherewith  Christ  loves  hiui  is  in  him,  be- 
cause he  has  that  Divine  sympathy  which 
is  ever  ready  to  console  and  to  suffer  with 
men. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  Scldeier- 
macher  that  we  have  but  few  words  for 
Tholuck,  who  was,  nevertheless,  as  a  preacher, 
in  some  respects,  a  better  or  more  practicable 
model  than  Schleiermacher. 

Fribdrich  August  Gottreu  Tholuck  was 
born  March  30,  1799,  in  Breslau,  the  birth- 
place of  Schleiermacher.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  goldsmith,  and  was  destined  to  be  himself 
a  goldsmith,  but  his  brightness  and  love  of 
knowledge  caused  him  to  be  sent  from  tlic 
gymnasium  of  his  native  place  to  Berlin  to 
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study  the  Oriental  languages,  and  through 
his  enthusiasm  for  these  studies  he  is  said  at 
that  time  to  have  heen  as  piuch  a  Moham- 
medan as  a  Christian.  He  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  linguistic  pursuits,  and  hecame 
also  at  this  time  an  ardent  believer ;  so  that 
from  his  promise  as  a  scholar  and  his  earnest- 
ness as  a  Christian,  he  began  to  be  regarded 
by  the  leaders  of  the  evangelical  party  at 
Berlin,  such  as  Neander  and  Hengstenberg, 
as  an  important  ally  to  their  cause ;  and  he 
was  appointed  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Berlin  University.  He  wrote  a 
reply  to  Do  Wette  on  a  subject  connected 
with  the  dominant  scepticism  then  in 
Germany,  and  was  transferred  to  Halle, 
where,  in  1826,  he  was  named  Ordinary  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  combating  the  Leibnitz-Wolffian  form  of 
rationalism  then  and  there  prevailing,  whose 
leaders  were  Wegscheider  and  Gesenius.  For 
fifty  years  he  sustained  an  active  conflict  in 
support  of  evangelical  views,  and  lived  to 
see  a  great  change  wrought  in  the  religious 
opinion  both  of  his  own  university  and  of 
all  Germany.  He  was  a  fertile  ^viiter  on 
theological  subjects  though  not  taking  the 
first  rank  as  a  scholar.  One  critic  says  of 
him  :  ^'  His  Biblical,  historical,  and  practical 
writings  found  a  considerable  circle  of  readers, 
for  they  are  distinguished  for  richness  of 
thought,  learning,  and  sensibility.  In  spite 
of  the  numerous  quotations  from  Christian 
and  heathen  authors,  both  old  and  new,  they 
indeed  lack  true  thoroughness;  in  spite  of 
their  orthodox  colouring  they  lack  consist- 
ency ;  in  spite  of  their  keenness  they  lack 
clearness.  One  seldom  loses  the  feeling  that 
the  author  fails  to  comprehend  clearly  what 
he  means  to  express.  And  could  this  be 
well  otherwise  1  Theologian  of  compromise 
through  and  through,  at  the  same  time  be- 
longing to  *the  Romantic  and  Sceptical 
schools,  Tholuck  had  in  fact  wonderful 
receptivity  for  everything,  but  no  clear,  con- 
sistent standpoint.  As  a  preacher  in  the 
philosophical  mantle  of  Schleiermacher  he 
still  could  be  claimed  by  the  various  schools 
of  theology,  while  he  belonged  in  substance 
to  none  of  them  wholly."  Tholuck  died  at 
Hallo  in  the  summer  of  1877. 

As  a  preacher,  Tholuck  perhaps  wrought 
his  greatest  influence.  There  was  a  free  and 
almost  torrent-flow  of  emotional  thought  in 
his  sermons — of  thought  inspired  by  an  evan- 
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gelic  spirit.  He  often  exhibited  an  impas- 
sioned eloquence  which  bore  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  hearers  along  with  it.  "  While," 
says  Prof  Park,  "  he  would  be  called  a  me- 
moriter  preacher,  yet  he  borrowed  so  much 
aid  fi*om  the  extemporaneous  method,  that  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  classify  him.  He 
would  dictate  to  his  amanuensis  a  sermon  on 
one  Sabbath  morning  between  five  and  seven 
o'clock ;  review  the  sermon  at  the  same  hours 
on  the  next  Sabbath  morning  and  deliver  it 
at  nine  o'clock  on  that  very  morning.  His 
tenacious  memory  grasped  and  held  a  large 
part  of  what  he  had  written,  but  his  sentences 
as  they  were  uttered  received  a  new  wealth 
of  beauty  from  his  rich  imagination."  ^ 

Although  a  man  of  varied  learning,  Tho- 
luck*s  sermons,  like  other  German  sermons, 
are  simple  without  show  of  erudition,  and 
though  not  without  interesting  thought,  are 
mainly  addressed  to  the  heart  rather  than 
the  head.  As  most  of  his  sermons  were 
preached  to  University  students,  they  are 
stamped  with  that  free,  fresh  style  adapted 
to  impress  young  men.  There  is  nothing 
dryly  scholastic  in  their  method  or  substance. 
They  are  living  forms  of  thought.  They  are 
shot  through  with  feeling  as  if  caught  from 
the  light  of  that  Cross  which  he  loved  to 
hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  especially 
of  those  who  were  accounted  wise. 

He  also  exhibited  a  sagaciousness,  a  hard, 
shrewd  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which 
is  wonderful  in  a  man  devoted  so  exclusively 
to  scholarly  pursuits.  The  main  traits  of  his 
preaching,  we  should  say,  were  individuality, 
boldness  mixed  with  kindness,  dramatic 
power  of  the  imagination,  a  pointed  and 
homely  style  of  thought,  and  a  truly  evan- 
gelip  feeling  that  interfused  all,  and  entered 
into  the  core  and  inmost  meaning  of  the 
Gospel.  There  are  now  and  then  sentences 
in  his  sermons  which  take  us  into  the  heart 
of  spiritual  truth,  and  we  find  ourselves 
making  a  stand  upon  them,  revolving  them 
and  incorporating  them  into  our  own  think- 
ing, and  almost  unconsciously  adopting  them 
as  principles  to  regulate  our  modes  of  belief. 
Were  it  not  indeed  well  for  us  to  infuse 
something  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  of  the 
heartrglow  of  Schleiermacher,  Tholuck,  and 
the  best  German  preachers  from  Tauler  and 
Luther  down  to  Palmer  of  Tubingen,  Donier 
of  Berlin,  Kahnis  and  Luthardt  of  Leipsic, 
*  *  Bib.  Sac.,'  vol.  xxix.,  p.  377. 
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and  a  hundred  others,  where,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  want  of  vigorous  thinking — 
into  our  more  cold,  formal,  and  argumentative 
methods  of  preaching]  Yet  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  not  wholly  adopt  the 


German  style  of  sermonizing,  and  lose  sight 
of  the  hest  distinctive  traits  of  oar  own 
pulpit — its  nohly  thoughtful  method  and 
its  profound  grasp  of  principles. — New  Eng- 
lander. 
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Matt.  x.  14.  "And  whosoever  shall  not 
receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye 
depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off 
the  dust  of  your  feet." 

In  order  to  understand  some  of  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  this  chapter,  we  must  hear 
in  mind  that  our  Lord's  ministry  to  the 
Jews  was  a  national  visitation  under  the 
legal  economy,  and  that  His  sending  of  the 
twelve  apostles  to  the  cities  of  Israel,  or  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (vers. 
G,  23),  accorded  in ]  its  pui'poses  with  His 
own.  Hence  cities  were  held  responsible  as 
communities.  The  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  addressed  not  simply  to  indi- 
viduals, but  to  the  nation  as  such.  The 
baptism  he  administered  was  appointed  for 
the  TuitioUy  as  the  elect  people  (see  note  on 
Matt,  iii,  11),  as  well  as  for  the  individuals 
composing  it.  So  our  Lord  preached  the 
kingdom  to  the  nation ;  and  John  the 
Evangelist  (xii.  37 — 41),  recording  the  re- 
jection of  Him,  quoted  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  liii.  1 ;  vi.  1,  9,  10,  as  fulfilled  by 
the  national  unbelief.  There  were  some 
who  believed,  yet  for  the  national  sin  of 
rejecting  the  kingdom,  a  national  judgment 
was  inflicted,  in  which  all  were  involved, 
while  those  who  did  not  consent  to  the 
nation's  sin,  received  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God  (John  i.  12),  and  be  manifested 
as  such,  when  the  kingdom  shall  be  brought 
nigh  again,  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  appear 
the  second  time. 

Ma.tt.  X.  16.  "Verily,  I  say  mito  you, 
It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, than  for  that  city." 

This  verse  confirms  the  view  taken  of  the 


last.  The  Lord  pronounces  this  doom 
against  the  cities  who  would  not  receive  His 
messengers,  nor  hear  their  words  as  com- 
munities  ;  and  He  likens  it  to  the  judgments 
which  were  so  inflicted  upon  those  cities  of 
the  plain  of  Jordan.  They  suffered  as  social 
and  political  organizations,  and  so  did  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
jection of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  He 
preached.  Under  the  present  dispensation 
the  gospel  is  preached  to  men  as  individuals. 
It  was  appointed  to  talce  out  of  aU  nations, 
and  the  cities  and  smaller  communities  com- 
posing them,  an  elect  people  (Acts  xv.  1 4 ; 
Matt,  xxviii.  19);  and  the  apostles,  after 
the  ascension  of  (Christ,  were  not  authorized 
to  enforce  their  preaching,  in  any  of  the 
places  to  which  they  were  sent,  by  thi> 
denunciation  of  national  judgments.  The 
distinction  is  important,  as  it  results  from 
the  essential  difference  between  the  economy 
of  law  established  over  Israel  as  a  naiioriy 
and  the  economy  of  grace  which  is  extend- 
ed to  all  nations  —  between  the  gospel  as 
preached  to  the  Jews  under  the  economy  of 
law,  and  the  gospel  of  'grace  preached  to  all 
nations. 

Matt.  x.  18.  "And  ye  shall  be  brought 
before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for 
a  testimony  against  them  and  the  Gentiles." 

The  apostles  received  only  one  commission 
from  the  Saviour,  but  under  it  they  received 
two  missions.  (See  note  on  vers.  5 — 7.) 
The  first  was  restricted  to  the  cities  of  Israel, 
and  it  fell  within  the  period  of  our  Lord's 
personal  ministry  (ver.  6).  The  second  was 
to  all  nations  (Matt,  xxviii.  19);  to  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth  (Acts  i.  8) ;  to 
every  creature  (Mark  xvi.  15),    At  the  time 
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of  their  first  mission,  they  had  no  idea  of  a 
secoTidf  80  different  in  point  of  extent  from 
the  first.  They  had  no  conception  of  the 
new  dispensation  about  to  be  estabhshed,  nor 
of  the  events  which  were  to  precede  and  in- 
troduce it.  Nor  was  it  our  Lord's  purpose 
to  instruct  them  at  that  time,  on  these 
subjects.  Previously  to  this  time,  He  had 
not  even  ^oken  of  His  rejection  by  the 
nation,  nor  of  His  death  and  resurrection. 
Had  any  of  these  particulars  been  mentioned, 
or  plainly  alluded  to,  they  would  not  have 
understood  what  He  intended  (Luke  xix.  31 
—34;  Matt.  xvi.  21,  23;  xvii.  9).  But  as 
the  whole  of  the  approaching  dispensation 
was  vividly  present  to  His  mind,  as  well  as 
the  events  which  were  to  introduce  it,  our 
Lord  expressed  Himself  in  general  terms, 
some  of  which  were  exclusively  applicable 
to  their  fi'st,  others  to  their  second  mission, 
and  some  to  both,  which  they  would  after- 
wards be  taught  to  apply,  according  to  His 
meaning,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  passage 
under  consideration  seems  to  have  respect 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  to  their  second 
mission.  The  Gentiles  and  their  governors 
and  kings  are  expressly  mentioned,  among 
whom  the  apostles  at  first  were  forbidden  to 
go.  Li  the  preceding  verse  (17th)  councils 
and  synagogues  are  mentioned,  and  that 
verse  forewarns  them  of  the  treatment  they 
should  receive  from  the  Jevrish  people.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  even  that  prediction 
was  fulfilled  during  our  Lord's  personal 
ministry,  although  it  was,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  them,  soon  after  His  resurrection 
(Acts  iv.  3 — 7).  And  when  He  commands 
them  not  to  meditate  how  or  what  they  shall 
speak  (vers.  19,  20),  assuring  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  shall  be  given  them  what 
they  shall  speak ;  so  that  it  shall  not  be  they 
who  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  He 
plainly  refers  to  the  inspiration  they  should 
receive  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  time  of  their  second  mission. 
The  apostles,  however,  would  very  naturally 
apply  all  that  He  then  said  to  the  service 
upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  service  would  ultimately  be  required. 
But  the  instruction  was  sufficient  for  both, 
and  the  events  which  the  Saviour  foresaw 
would  attend  their  service,  would,  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  show  them  its 
application. 


It  is  worthy  of  being  noticed  that  our 
Lord,  on  this  occasion,  first  promised  the 
apostles  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
guide  and  instruct  them,  though  it  was  only 
by  implication  (ver.  20).  Afterwards,  when 
about  to  leave  them.  He  repeated  the  promise 
in  the  most  explicit  terms  (John  xVi.  7,  13, 
14;  XV.  26;  xiv.  16,  26;  Luke  xxiv.  49). 

Matt.  x.  23  :  "  But  when  they  perse- 
cute you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  to  another ;  for 
verily  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  have 
gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of 
Man  be  come." 

This  precept  is  very  plain,  but  the  reason 
by  which  it  is  enforced  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  We  may  paraphrase 
the  verse  thus  :  "  When  you  are  persecuted 
(as  you  will  be)  in  one  city  (stay  not  to 
endure  it,  but)  flee  from  it  to  another,  and 
if  persecuted  there  also,  flee  to  a  third,  and 
so  on ;  for  proceeding  thus  far  from  city  to 
city,  you  will  not  have  gone  over  all  the 
cities  of  Israel  until  the  Son  of  !Man  (iXBri) 
may  come  and  supersede  your  service."  The 
difficulty  is  to  determine  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  (c(<ic  av  iXOri  6  vIoq  tov  dvOpwirov).  If 
we  understand  these  words  of  His  coming  to 
put  an  end  to  the  dispensation  for  which  Ho 
had  commissioned  them,  and  to  establish  His 
kingdom  in  outward  glory  over  the  whole 
earth;  the  meaning  is  that  the  apostles 
might  Jiever  fully  accomplish  the  service  for 
wluch  He  had  commissioned  them,  even  if 
they  should  live  to  the  end  of  time.  Light- 
foot  understands  the  expression  to  mean 
**  till  the  Son  of  Man  rise  from  the  dead." 
To  this  interpretation  Whitby  objects,  for 
several  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  in  their 
first  mission  (from  which  they  presently 
returned),  they  met  with  no  persecution, 
and  because  the  phrase,  **  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man,"  never  signifies  our  Lord's 
coming  at  His  resurrection,  but  only  His 
commg  to  destroy  the  Jewish  nation,  or  to 
the  final  judgment.  Hence  he  adds  that 
**  seeing  the  apostles  were  none  of  them  to 
live  till  the  day  of  judgment,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  understand  this  of  His  coming  to 
avenge  His  quarrel  on  the  Jewish  nation." 
Dr.  Whitby's  objections  to  Lightfoot's  inter- 
pretation seem  to  be  unanswerable.  The 
objections  to  Dr.  Whitby's  interpretation 
are,  that  the  sense  he  puts  upon  these  words 
is  not  supported  by  the  texts  which  he  cites, 
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viz.  Matt.  xxiv.  27,  30,  37,  44 ;  xxv.  13 ; 
Mark  xiii.  26 ;  Luko  xviii.  8 ;  xxi.  27 ;  all 
of  which  refer  to  our  Lord's  coming  to  the 
final  judgment.  His  interpi*etation  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  sense  just  before  expressed,  that 
the  apostles  might  never  be  able  to  accom- 
plish fully,  even  in  the  method  which  He 
prescribed,  the  service  on  which  Ho  sent 
them,  because  the  cities  of  Israel  would  be 
destroyed  and  their  population  be  dispersed 
by  the  Komans,  before  they  could  go  over 
them.  Our  Lord  appears  to  have  referred 
in  this  expression,  "  tUl  the  Son  of  Man  be 
come,"  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  when  His  mission  to  that  people  as 
the  Messiah  was  ended,  and  He  was  about  to 
go  forth  to  them  in  the  character  of  Son  of 
Man  and  Saviour  of  all  who  would  come  to 
Him,  whether  the  nation  and  the  commu- 
nities composing  it  would  receive  Him  as 
the  Christ  or  not.  According  to  the  distinc- 
tion stated  by  John  i.  11,  12,  He  came  to 
His  own  as  the  Christ  and  His  own  people 
received  Him  not,  but  as  many  as  afterwards 
received  Him  as  the  Son  of  Man  and  Saviour 
of  the  world,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God,  &c.  (See  the  original 
Greek.)  This  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter. 

Matt.  xi.  1.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  commanding 
His  twelve  disciples  (and  had  sent  them 
forth  by  two  and  two,  Mark  vi.  7),  He  (also) 
departed  thence  to  teach  and  to  preach  in 
their  cities." 

Until  this  time,  the  apostles  had  followed 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  learners,  witnessing  the 
miracles  He  performed,  but  without  possess- 
ing any  miraculous  power  themselves.  Now 
they  were  to  be  more  or  less  separated  from 
Him,  at  least  for  a  time.*  They  were  to 
preach  or  proclaim  the  presence  of  the  king- 
dom. This  "vvas  the  great  fact — the  great 
event  of  the  times — the  greatest  event  which 
has  occurred  in  this  world  since  the  fall  of 
man.  Their  mission,  then,  was  of  the  most 
important  nature,  even  with  the  restriction 
before  mentioned,  that  they  were  not  com- 
missioned to  expound  the  law  or  call  the 
nation  to  repentance,  as  John  the  Baptist 
did  (Luko   iii.  7 — 14).     The  powers  they 

^  There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  after  the 
death  of  John  the  Baptist,  they  did  not  separate 
from  Him  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  kingdom, 
as  will  i^pear  hereafter. 


were  invested  with,  and  which  they  exercised 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  sufficiently  authenti- 
cated their  proclamation. 

Matt,  xi.  2—15.  "  But  John  (the  Bap- 
tist)  having  heard  in  prison  of  the  (miracul- 
ous) works  of  Christ,  sending  two  of  his 
disciples,  said  to  Him,  Art  thou  He  that 
should  come  {6  ipx^fityoc)  or  should  we  look 
for  another,"  &c.2  • 

John  had  been  in  prison,  according  to  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  about  seven  or  eight  months  (see 
note  on  Luke  iii.  20,  21),  when  ho  sent  this 
question  to  Jesus,  and  various  are  the  motives 
which  conimentators  have  ascribed  to  him  in 
sending  it.  (See  Whitby's  note,  for  some  of 
them ;  also  Scott  and  Henry  on  this  verse.) 
With  Dr.  Whitby,  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  Baptist  could  make  this  inquiry  on  his 
own  behalf,  or  doubt  whether  Jesus  were  the 
Messiah  or  not;  for  he  was  sent  to  bear 
witness  of  Him,  and  received  from  heaven  a 
sign  by  which  he  should  certainly  know 
Him  (John  i.  6—8,  33;  iii.  28—30).  Kor 
can  we  believe  that  John  sent  his  disciples 
for  their  own  satisfaction  in  the  matter,  but 
as  suggested  in  the  note  just  referred  to,  was 
moved  to  do  so  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  a 
most  important  end.  If  we  consider  what 
transpired  at  our  Lord's  baptism  (Mattw  iiL 
14;  John  i.  33,  34),  the  question  seems  a 
veiy  remarkable  one  for  John  to  put  It 
was  sent  publicly,  and  put  to  Jesus  when  He 
was  surrounded  by  multitudes.  The  i)eople 
knew  by  this  act  that  Jesus  was  that  mighty 
One  of  whom  John  had  previously  tesUficd 
in  general  terms.  It  was  an  official  and 
public  act,  the  last  and  most  explicit  testi- 
mony of  John  to  the  Messiahship  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  The  chief  intention  of  the 
transaction  was,  however,  as  we  apprehend, 
that  the  Lord  might  publicly  testify  in  the 
most  imqualiiied  and  strongest  terms  to  the 
character  and  office  of  John,  and  foimallj 
tender  him  to  the  people  for  their  accept- 
ance, as  the  Divinely-appointed  Elias  of  the 
economy  of  law  under  which  they  were 
placed.  (See  note  on  Luke  iii.  20,  21.)  His 
testimony  was  not  only  of  the  strongest 
kind,  but  most  explicit.     He  declared  Uiat 

*  The  first  verse  of  this  diapter  should  have  been 
included  in  the  last  chapter.  It  is  probable  the 
true  reading  is  "  when  John  heard  of  the  works  of 
Jesus"  &c  See  Mill,  Naebe,  Harwood.  But  as 
the  word  is  used  lustorically,  the  question  h  not 
important  to  our  purpose.  , 
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John  was  a  prophet  and  more  than  a  prophet 
— a  prophet  whoso  mission  had  been  fore- 
told ;  having  authority  to  preach  a  new 
dispensation.  Virtually  He  declared  that 
neither  Enoch,  nor  Noah^  nor  Abraham,  nor 
Moses,  nor  David,  nor  Elijah,  was  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist.  (See  notes  on 
]Matt.  iii.  1,  2;  and  John  x.  41.)  Having 
thus  attested  the  character  of  John,  He 
added,  what  we  paraphrase  thus  :  "  If  ye  will 
receive  "  not  it  but  Am,  "  he  shall  be  to  you,*' 
now  under  this  economy  of  law,  the  same  as 
Elias :  that  is,  the  same  that  Elias  shall  here- 
after be  to  you  under  the  economy  of  grace. 
This  offer  was  made  as  a  test  or  trial,  in  a 
way  suited  to  the  popular  apprehension,  in 
order  to  show  by  their  neglect  or  rejection  of 
it,  the  insufficiency  of  the  highest  motives, 
backed  by  all  the  evidence  the  nation  had  of 
John's  authority,  enhanced  by  the  express 
testimony  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  evidence 
of  His  miracles,  to  prevail  with  them  to 
accept  John  in  the  spirit  of  his  mission ;  for 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  coming  of 
Elias  was  universally  and  justly  regarded  by 
the  nation  as  the  sure  harbinger  of  Israel's 
greatest  national  glory  and  happiness. 

The  Lord  knew  full  well  what  the  result 
would    be,   yet  it  seemed    to  the  Divine 
wisdom  not  the  less  proper  that  the  test 
should  be  applied ;  for  the  Jews  were  then 
the  subjects  of  law,  and  the  law  assumed  that 
they  were  capable  of  performing  its  require- 
ments (Exodus  xix.  5,  6).     Yet,  had  they 
been  really  holy,  and,  therefore,  really  capable 
of  fulfilling  the  law,  El\jah  would  have  been 
sent  to  them  at  that  time,  as  we  may  believe, 
and  not  John.     But  because  salvation  by 
law  was  not  possible,  and  because  a  dispens- 
ation of  grace  could  not  be  introduced  except 
through  the  failure  of  the  law,  and  the  re- 
jection and  death  of  Christ,  and  consequently 
of  His  forerunner  (Rom.  viii.  3 ;  Acts  xiii. 
39;  Kom.  iiL  20;  Heb.  vii.  18,  19),  John 
was  raised  up  and  sent  to  them  in  the  place 
of  Elias,  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias, 
to  perform  the  office  of  Elias  under  the  law, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  possible  for  God, 
consistently  with  His  own  holiness,  through 
the  rejection  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  to  give 
them  the  grace  to  receive  the  true  Elias  when 
he  should  be  sent  to  them ;  and  so  become 
prepared  to   receive   their  Messiah  at  His 
second  coming.     In  dealing  with  Israel,  God 
regarded  them  as  the  subjects  of  law,  and 


accountable  fur  every  breach  of  it.  At  the 
same  time  Ho  regarded  them,  as  they  truly 
were,  the  subjects  of  a  hopeless  depravity, 
and  as  utterly  helpless  in  themselves.  Ac- 
cording to  this  double  aspect  He  formed  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  involving,  as  necessary 
expedients,  two  advents  of  Messiah,  and  two 
forerunners;  yet  so,  that  the  purposes  and 
requirements  of  His  law  should  not  be  an- 
nulled or  interfered  with  by  His  purposes  of 
grace.  Wonderful  scheme  I  Wonderful  in 
the  developments  of  the  past !  and  in  the 
yet  gi*eater  wonders  of  the  future  ! 

From  these  considerations  we  may  get 
some  proper  apprehension  of  John's  char- 
acter. He  was  no  mediocral  person,  liable  to 
be  swayed,  or  swerved  from  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  raised  up,  by  the  disturbing 
influences  of  fleshly  or  human  appetites  and 
passions,  as  a  reed  is  shaken  by  the  wind 
(vers.  7  and  8).  He  was  great  before  the 
Lord  (Luke  i.  15).  Everythhig  touching 
him  took  hold  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  that  reason  imparted  a 
mystery  to  his  person  and  office,  which  none 
of  his  contemporaries  could  comprehend. 
(See  notes  on  Matt.  iii.  1,  3,  6,  11,  12,  14, 
17  ;  Luke  i.  17 ;  John  i.  22,  23,  26  ;  x.  41 ; 
Luke  iiL  20,  21 ;  Matt.  iv.  12.)  We  add  a 
few  observations  upon  some  of  the  clauses  of 
this  passage. 

Matt.  xi.  3.     "  Art  Thou  He  that  should 
comer*     (2v  cl  6  tpxofJuyoQ).     Dr.  Whitby 
remarks,  that  these  words  w6re  in  those  days 
the  common  style  for  the  Messias.     He  refers 
to  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  John  i.  15,  27 ;  Matt.  xxi. 
9;  xxiii.  39;   Luke  xix.  38;   Hab.  ii.   3, 
cited  Heb.  x.  37  ;  Dan.  vii.  13 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
30 ;  xxvi.  64.     Yet  our  Lord  came  also  as 
the  Son  of  Man  (Matt.  xviiL  19 ;  Luke  xix. 
10;  Matt.  XX.  28;  Mark  x.  45;  Luke  ix. 
56),   and    that    character  He    openly  and 
publicly  assumed.      In  that   character  He 
repeatedly  declared  that  He  would  yet  come 
again  (Matt.  xvi.  27 ;  xxiv.  27,  30 ;  Mark 
xiii.  26 ;  Luke  xxi.  27 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  39, 
44;  XXV.  13,  31).     The  words  under  con- 
sideration in  themselves  are  applicable  to  a 
coming  in  either  character.     Yet  the  char- 
acters are  not  identical,  though  united  in  His 
person.     We  have  seen  how  they  came  to  be 
imited,  and  how  David  was  affected  by  the 
revelation  of  God's  purpose  to  blend  them  in 
the  heir  of  his  throne.      (See  note  on  Matt. 
ix.  2 — 6.)    This  twofold  character  or  relation 
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in  which  lie  was  to  come,  may  be  one  reason 
for  the  form  of  the  question,  which  pointed, 
nevertheless,  to  His  Messiahship,  i.  e,  the 
character  which  He  did  not  puUiely  assume 
or  claim  (Matt.  xvi.  20;  xxvi  63;  Luke 
xxii  67;  John  x.  24).  In  this  character 
only,  was  there  any  occasion  for  the  inquiry. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  inquired,  did  not  John 
put  the  question  to  Him,  plainly  as  the 
people  did  (John  x.  24),  Art  Thou  the 
Christ  1  The  reason  is  suggested  by  the 
form  of  the  answer  our  Lord  returned  to 
John,  which  consisted  in  an  appeal  to  His 
works,  "  Go  show  Jolin  the  things  that  ye 
do  hear  and  see,"  &c. ;  that  is  to  say,  let 
John  collect  from  this  evidence,  whether  I 
am  He  who  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  say 
should  come.  (See  John  i.  45.)  And  in  the 
same  way  He  answered  the  people  (John  x. 
24,  25  ;  V.  3G),  after  the  death  of  John. 

And  if  we  reflect  upon  the  exalted  nature 
of  the  office  of  Messiah,  we  shall  perceive  a 
reason  for  the  form  of  both  the  question  and 
the  answer.  The  attributes  and  the  office  of 
Messiah  are  of  so  high  a  nature,  that  the 
right  to  it  could  not  be  established  or  proved 
to  human  or  finite  judgment,  by  the  Diere 
claim  or  assertion  of  man;  nor  indeed  by 
any  merely  human  or  natural  testimony  or 
proof.  So  far  from  it,  the  assertion  of  a 
claim  to  it  upon  such  grounds  confutes  itself, 
and  so  in  elFect  our  Lord  declared  (John  v. 
43  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  5).  Hence  the  Divine 
wisdom  appointed  as  the  necessary  proof  of 
our  Lord's  Messiahship  a  dispensation  of 
miraculous  evidence,  from  which  the  peojjle 
were  to  determine  whether  He  were  the  Christ 
or  not.  This  explains  our  Lord's  saying  to 
His  disciples  after  the  close  of  His  public 
ministry — "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them 
the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they 
had  not  had  sin  "  (John  xv.  24),  and  also 
His  saying  to  the  people  :  "  If  I  do  not  the 
works  of  My  Father,  believe  Me  not,  but  if 
I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  Me,  believe  the 
works  "  (John  x.  37,  38),  thus  appealing,  if 
we  may  so  say,  from  His  own  word  to  His 
works.  These  considerations  explain  also 
the  form  of  John's  question.  He  did  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  the  Jews  (John  x.  24), 
nor  of  the  High  Priest  (Luke  xxii.  67),  who 
had  no  adequate  or  proper  conception  of  the 
mystery  of  the  throne  of  David,  or  of  the 
Messiah^  but  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost^  and  moved  by  Him  to  send  the  ques- 


tion, he  put  it  in  the  only  form  consistent 
with  the  Divine  plan. 

Matt.  xi.  10.  "  For  this  is  he,  of  whom 
it  is  written,  Behold,  I  send  My  messenger 
before  Thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  the  waj 
before  Thee." 

This  quotation  was  made  from  MaL  iii.  1. 
If  the  prophecy  of  the  same  prophet  (MaL 
iv.  5,  6),  concerning  Elijah,  was  applicable 
to  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  fulfilled  by  his 
mission,  we  cannot  account  for  our  Lord's 
omission  to  quote  it.  His  object  was  to  set 
forth  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  John's  character 
and  ministry,  as  is  evident  by  the  next  (the 
11th)  verse.  Elijah  was  the  prophet  whom 
the  nation  expected,  as  the  forerunner  of 
Messiah  (Matt.  xvii.  10;  Mark  ix.  11).  It 
was  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Scribes. 
Our  Lord,  however,  did  not  say,  "  For  this 
is  he  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  will 
send  Elijah  the  prophet,"  &c.,  although  the 
quotation  of  this  prophecy,  falling  in  wilh 
the  preconceived  opinion  and  expectation  of 
the  nation,  and  by  its  explicitness,  would 
have  been  more  impressive,  and  for  that  reason 
would  have  been  quoted,  if  it  were  applicnble 
to  John.  To  make  up,  however,  for  any  differ- 
ence there  may  be  in  the  two  prophecies  in 
this  respect,  our  Lord  adds  (verse  11)  in 
effect,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  equal  to 
Elijah,  and  if  any  had  been  bom  of  woman 
who  were  greater  than  Elijah,  then  John  was 
also  greater  than  Elijah;  thus  in  the  most 
expressive  and  unqualified  manner,  by  a 
sweeping  comparison,  declaring  that  John 
was  at  least  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of 
Elijah  the  prophet,  whom  the  nationexpected. 
The  design  of  the  Saviour  appears  to  have 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  afi&rming  that 
John  was  Elijah,  or  that  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning Elijah  was  fulfilled  in  him  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  affirm  that  John  was  at 
least  equal  to  Elijah,  and  that  his  ministry 
among  them  should  have  the  effect  of  ELijah^ 
if  they  would  receive  him  with  their  hearts, 
in  the  spirit  of  his  mission  (verse  14).  How 
this  could  be,  was  a  mystery  to  the  nation, 
which  our  Lord  intimated  by  the  words 
(verse  15),  ''He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear." 

Matt.  xi.  12,  13.  "And  from  the  days 
of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  {0iA(irai)  siiffereth  violencSy  and 
the  violent  take  it  by  force:   For  all  the 
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prophets    and    the    law    prophesied    until 
John." 

This  passage  is  regarded  hy  commentators 
as  difficult,  and  if  we  may  judge  hy  the 
variety  of  the  interpretations  put  upon  it, 
few  are  more  so.  We  take  it  in  connection 
with  Luke  xvi  16,  where  the  same  general 
sentiment  is  expressed  somewhat  differently. 
"  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until 
John.  Since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God 
{ihayyi\i(€Tai)  is  preached,  and  every  man 
(PidiiTai)  presseth  into  it." 

We  observe  that  instead  of  the  words 
(fiid(€rai)  suffereth  violence,  Luke  uses  the 
words  (ihayyiKiitTai)  is  preached,  and  instead 
of  the  words  (/Jtaoral  aoTrdiovaiy  ahrfiv)  the 
violent  take  it  by  force,  Luke  uses  the  words 
(irdc  ««c  ohr^v  (iia(eTai)  every  man  presseth 
wito  it.  Is  it  allowable  to  interpret  the 
earlier  by  the  later  text — Matthew  by  Luke  1 
We  do  not  know  a  safer  rule.  If  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  first  written,  and  Luke  was 
acquainted  with  it,  he  would,  in  composing  a 
Gospel  for  Gentile  churches,  interpret  into 
plain  language  such  idiomatic  or  figurative 
expressions  and  allusions  as  would  not  be 
easily  understood  except  by  Jews.  (Comp. 
Luke  xxiiL  47  with  Matt.  xxviL  54,  and  see 
notes  on  these  verses.) 

Bat  this  rule  requires  a  modification  of 
the  translation.  The  word  (Jiidierai),  which 
occurs  in  both  places,  is  translated  in  Matthew, 
suffereth  violence,  but  in  Luke,  presseth,  i.  e. 
in  the  former  it  is  taken  in  reality  in  the 
passive  sense,  but  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
active  or  middle  voice.  But  this  is  not 
necessary.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  interpret 
the  word  in  the  middle  voice  in  both  places, 
a  clear  and  consistent  sense  is  elicited.  In  this 
voice,  the  word  signifies,  in  this  connection, 
"  to  pre.<»,  to  urge  itself  upon  or  against."  ^ 
Substituting  this  sense  for  '' suffereth  vio- 
lence," the  verse  will  read,  "  And  from  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now,  the 

'  The  word  is  used  ia  this  sense  in  Exod  xix. 
24,  Septoagint,  though  it  is  rendered  break  through. 
"  Let  them  not  press  (or  break  through)  to  ascend," 
&c.  See  also  Gen.  xxxiii.  11,  where  it  is  used 
{IfSiaaaro)  to  signify  the  urgency  which  Jacob  used 
ivith  Esau  to  accept  his  g^ts.  Gen.  xix.  3,  where 
it  is  said  Lot  (carf/Sca^aro)  pressed  the  angels 
greatly.  Judges  xix.  7,  And  when  the  man  rose 
up  his  father-in-law  {Jifiiaaaro)  urged  him.  2  Kings 
V.  16,  Naaman  {ira^tfiiaaarc^  urged  Elisha  to 
take  a  gift.  Exod.  xii.  33,  The  Egyptians  'ioere 
urgent  {Kart^iaaavTo)  upon  the  people  to  send  them 
away  in  haste. 


kingdom  of  heaven  urgeth  (presseth)  itself 
upon"  i.e,  upon  this  generation,  for  their 
acceptance,  which  in  plain  language  signifies, 
is  earnestly  preached  to  them  {ehayyeXiUrtit), 
and  this  is  the  expression  of  Luke,  which 
we  may  regard  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
figure. 

The  remaining  clause  or  phrase  should  be 
interpreted  in  a  sense  consistent  with  the 
historical  facts ;  for  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
precept  or  evangelical  maxim,  as  most  com- 
mentatoi-s  do,  but  as  a  declaration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  preaching^of  the  king- 
dom was  received  by  the  Jews  during  the 
ministries  of  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord. 
They  did  not  press  into  the  kingdom  with  a 
holy  urgency.  On  the  contrary,  as  Luke 
says  (ttcic  ik  avr^y  (iidl^iTai),  every  man, 
meaning  the  generality  of  the  people  (press- 
eth^ pressed  himself  against  it^ — ^resisted 
it  (for  so  we  interpret  the  preposition  elp), 
see  Luke  xii.  10 ;  Matt,  xviii.  21 ;  Eom. 
iv.  20 ;  or,  in  the  more  figurative  language 
of  Matthew  {&pirdiovffiy),  treated  it  with 
ruthless  violence.  This  interpretation  agrees 
with  the  fact  (John  i.  11;  xii.  37;  Kom. 
xii.  8,  11,  12;  Matt,  xxiii.  13).  Adopting 
this  view,  we  interpret  the  word  ((iiaaral) 
translated  violent,  by  Luke's  expression  (irdc 
fiidZirai),^  every  one  presseth.  It  is  descrip- 
tive or  denominative  of  those  to  whom  the 
kingdom  had  been  preached,  or  upon  whom 
the  kingdom  pressed  itself ;  and  if  taken  in 
the  active  sense,  it  may  bo  regarded  perhaps 
as  an  example  of  antiphrasis  (see  Exod.  xix. 
24).  "Pressers  into  the  kingdom,"  they 
thought  themselves  to  be,  and  such  they 
ought  to  have  been.  In  truth,  however, 
they  were  rejecters  of  the  kingdom,  and  vio- 
lent opposers  of  those  who  preached  it. 

The  sense  of  the  passage,  then,  according 
to  the  foregoing  exposition,  may  be  thus 
expressed :  '*  The  law  and  the  prophets 
extended  downwards  from  Moses  to  the  time 
of  John  the  Baptist.  They  announced  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  future 
event     But  from  the  beginning  of  the  min- 

2  See  translations  of  Montanus  and  Erasmus ; 
also  the  Vulgate  et  omnis  in  illud  vim/acit, 

3  The  verbal  adjective  (fiiaarat)  employed  by 
Matthew  as  a  descriptio  personarum,  is  resolved 
back  by  Luke  into  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and  Luke's  motive  for  employins^  a  more  simple 
form  of  expression,  it  is  probable,  was,  as  before 
suggested,  that  he  might  be  more  easily  understood 
byGentile  Christians,  for  whom  chiefly  he  wrote. 
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istry  of  John  the  Baptist  until  the  present 
moment,  a  new  order  of  things  has  super- 
vened. The  kingdom  of  heaven  has  come 
nigh  and  presseth  (urgeth)  itself  upon  this 
people  for  their  acceptance.  But  this  people, 
who  regard  themselves  and  profess  to  be 
(pressers  into)  eager  expectants  of  the  king- 
dom (snatch  it  away,  Matt.  xiii.  19 — lock  it 
up,  as  it  were,  with  a  key,  Matt.  xxiiL  13), 
not  only  resist  and  reject  it,  but  treat  it  with 
contumely  and  ruthless  violence."  ^ 

Matt.  XI.  25 — 27.  "  At  that  time  Jesus 
answered  and  said,  I  thank  Thee,  0  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Tliou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  (rrinlotc)  babes  : 
even  so.  Father ;  for  po  it  seemed  good  in 
Thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto 
Me  by  the  Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any 
man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him." 

In  this  ejaculation  our  Saviour  tacitly 
alluded  to  the  Divine  constitution  of  which 
David  speaks  in  the  8th  Psalm,  a  part  of 
which  He  formally  quoted  on  another  occa- 
sion (Matt.  xxi.  16.  See  note  on  Matt.  ix. 
2,  6).  The  power,  by  which  the  enemy  was 
to  be  stilled,  the  Father  saw  fit  to  raise  and 
construct  out  of  the  moutlis  of  babes  (cjc 
arojjinTog  rtjjluty),  and  the  Saviour  rejoiced  to 
see  the  beginning  of  the  glorious  work  in  the 

]  Jerome's  comment  on  this  verse  is,  "  Grandis 
euim  est  violentia  in  terrd.  nos  esse  generatos,  ct 
coelonim  sedem  quaerere,  posaidere  per  virtutem 
quod  non  teniiimus  per  naturam."  Beda  copies 
Jerome  almost  verbatim.  For  another  specimen  of 
Patristic  commentary,  see  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
TIC  o  oialofuvoQ,  He  say?,  "Nor  does  the  kingdom 
of  God  belong  to  those  who  indulge  in  sleep  and 
sloth,  but  the  violent  take  it ;  for  this  is  the  only 
good  violence  {Qia  raXij  e^ov  0ia<raa9ai  Deo  vim 
ferre),  to  do  violence  to  God,  and  to  snatch  life  from 
God"  (see  Whitby,  Scott,  and  Clark).  Generally 
the  commentators  re^urd  this  declaration  of  the 
Saviour  as  an  evangehcal  maxim  or  a  rule  of  Chiis- 
tian  life,  and  not  as  the  declaration  of  a  matter  of 
fact  merely,  toucliing  the  reception  of  Him  and  His 
ministry  by  the  nation;  whereas  it  seems  as  truly  a 
mere  record  or  declaration  of  a  fact,  as  the  16th, 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  verees  are. 


Father's  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  little  circle  of  humble  follow- 
ers around  Him.     They  were  (y^tot)  babes 
in  knowledge  then,  and  simple-minded,  yet 
made  ready  by  Divine  influence  to  receive, 
upon  His  assurance,  what  the  wise  and  pm- 
dent  of  the  nation  contumeliously  rejected  as 
unworthy  of  their 'regard  (see  note  on  Matt, 
xi.  12,  13).   But  what  we  desire  particolaily 
to  notice  is  the  first  clause  of  the  27th  veise. 
"  All  things  are  (have  been)  delivered  unto 
Me  of  My  Father  '*  (John  xvii.  2  ;  xiiL  3  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  25 — 27)  i  that  is,  all  things  and 
all  men  had  been  delivered  unto  Him  as  the 
Son  of  MaUf  and  with  them  the  sole  power 
and  authority  to  reveal  the  Father  and  His 
purposes  and  to  execute  His  judgments  (John 
V.  27).     This  is  what  the  Psalmist  teaches 
(Ps.  viiL  7).     As  Son  of  Man  He  was  con- 
stituted  the  absolute  Lord  of  this  lower 
world,  including  all  its  natures,  creatures, 
powers,  energies,  and   things.     Everything 
pertaining  to  it,  as  before  observed,  was  put 
under  His  feet,  i,  e.  made  subject  absolutely 
to  His  "will  and  control.     And  more  than 
this,  not  a  ray  of  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
or  of  His  purposes,  could  beam  upon  the 
world,  except  through  Him,  as  Son  of  Mau. 
We  may  regard  this  passage  as  exegetical 
of  the  Psalm,  or  as  a  development  of  what 
is  implied  in  the  dominion  there  ascribed  to 
Him  as  Son  of  Man.     Paul  excepts  from  the 
"  all    things   delivered  to  ^im  " — ^nothing 
whatever — nor  any  being  but  God  (1   Cor. 
XV.  27,  28).     We  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
that  such  dominion  can  be  vested  in,  or  be 
possessed  by,  Him  as  Man^  but  this  is  what 
Paul  expressly  teaches.     For  only  as  man  is 
He  subject  to  God,  and  as  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  He  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  (1  Tim.  it  5).     In  His  Divine  nature 
He  is  one  with  the  Father.     Consider  then 
how  great  this  !Man  is  !     How  rich  he  was, 
and  how  poor  He  became  (^latt.  viiL  20). 
that  we  through  His  poverty  might  become 
rich  (2  Cor.  viii.  9),  His  brethren  (Rom.  viiL 
29),  and  sharers  in  His  dominion  and  His 
throne  (Rev.  iii.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12). 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Mbn  are  profane  and  wicked  in  proportion 
as  they  exclude  from  their  minds  the  thought 
of  an  ever-present  Deity,  who  takes  cogniz- 
ance of  everything,  whether  it  be  an  internal 
emotion,  or  an  outward  expression  of  what 
passes  within.  His  cannot  be  a  useless  work 
who  brings  before  the  minds  of  men  such 
representations  as  will  make  them  ever 
sensible  of  the  Divine  presence ;  who  un- 
ravels the  laws  of  Nature,  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  in  such  a  way  that  the  finger  of 
God  shall  be  ever  in  view,  and  that  everything 
they  behold  shall  proclaim,  not  only  the 
existence,  but  the  creative  wisdom  of  that 
Being,  who  is  the  author  of  all  things,  and 
who  controls  all  things  by  the  word  of  His 
power. 

Men  fail  to  see  the  Deity  in  everything 
around  them,  not  so  much  for  the  want  of 
capacity,  as  for  the  want  of  having  their 
minds  properly  directed  to  the  subject.  Just 
so  the  most  common  subjects  of  man's  observ- 
ations often  escape  notice,  until  the  mind 
has  been  directed  by  some  friend,  and  it  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the 
discoveiy  had  not  been  made  without  the 
intervention  of  another  person. 

We  often  meet  with  men  who  are  quick  to 
read  characters:  a  glance  at  a  man's  coun-- 
tenance,  and  they  will  often  portray  the  out- 
lines of  his  character.  Such  men  are  close 
observers,  and  have  given  attention  to  the 
indications  of  the  human  countenance.  A 
similar  studiousness  in  the  observance  of 
Nature's  operations  would  lead  us  to  rccognizo 
the  hand  of  Deity. 

"  Matter,"  says  Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  "  is 
the  language  in  which  God  expresses  His 
thoughts ; "  and  Agassiz  has  remarked,  that 
''  naturalists  are  only  the  translators  of  God's 
thoughts  out  of  Nature."  So  he  that  gives 
the  most  attention  to  the  observance  of  things 
around  him,  will  see  most  plainly  the  hand- 
Avriting  of  God,  and  will  most  readily  recog- 
nize the  author  of  what  he  beholds. 

It  is  true,  that  capacity  has  much  to  do 


with  the  clearness  of  our  conceptions.  It  is 
to  be  expected,  thai;  minds  like  Newton's 
and  Locke's  would  embrace  in  their  scope 
an  immense  amount  of  evidence,  not  attain- 
able by  intellects  of  less  cultivation.  They 
see  the  Deity  in  the  grandeur  of  His  being, 
and  adore  Him  for  the  infinity  of  His  attri- 
butes. Nevertheless,  minds  of  inferior  ca- 
pacity will  find  abundance  of  food  for  reflec- 
tion, by  noticing  the  smallest  things  that 
come  within  the  range  of  human  observation. 
*•'  All  Thy  works  praise  Thee,"  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  an  inspired  penman ;  and  inas- 
much as  all  His  works  praise  Him,  the  very 
least  things  He  has  made  give  forth  the  lan- 
guage of  joyful  reverence  as  well  as  the 
greatest 

Great  things  inspire  us  with  thoughts  of 
magnitude;  but  smaller  things  teach  us 
perfection.  In  either  case  the  hand  of  a 
master  workman  is  plainly  visible,  and  elicits 
our  admiration.  Because  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  lines  described  by  those  immense 
globes  of  light  that  range  in  the  distant 
fields  of  immensity,  we  should  not  neglect  to 
notice  those  finer  lines  of  perfection  that 
present  themselves  in  everything  under  our 
observation.  The  best  wisdom  of  man  is 
derived  from  the  notice  of  little  things ;  and 
he  who  fails  to  profit  by  small  opportunities 
will  hardly  improve  the  more  extended  privi- 
leges when  they  are  given. 

When  once  we  have  learned  to  look  upon 
everything  in  Nature  as  a  wise  contrivance, 
displaying  infinite  skill  and  power,  we  shall 
find  our  desires  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
advances  made,  and  one  observation  will 
prove  to  be  the  gate  which  opens  to  another, 
and  every  discovery  will  whet  the  appetite 
for  more  information.  If  we  have  a  ^end 
lost  in  the  forest,  for  whom  we  are  in  search, 
every  footprint  discovered  increases  our 
anxiety  to  discover  more;  so  he  who  has 
once  learned  to  study  this  contrivances  of 
Nature  will  find  an  increasing  love  for  the 
pursuit;    and  having  once  recognized  the 
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"  footprints  of  the  Creator,"  will  press  for- 
ward with  greater  zeal  in  search  of  new  dis- 
coveries. We  simply  propose  to  aid  him  in 
his  undertaking. 

OF   WILL,    LAW,   NECESSITY,    AND 
CONTRIVANOB. 

If  we  could  conceive  of  a  time  when  there 
was  no  motion  in  all  the  material  universe, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
necessity  for  motion,  unless  some  law  were 
first  given  to  create  a  necessity.  To  speak 
of  anything  being  necessary,  implies  a  law  by 
which  the  necessity  exists.  If  there  is  no 
rule  to  bind,  whence  could  the  necessity 
arise  1  Can  any  one  conceive  of  a  'necessity 
where  there  is  no  obligation,  no  demand? 
Law  is  the  father  of  necessity;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  indicate  how  any  necessity 
could  exist,  only  in  obedience  to  some 
demand,  the  result  of  an  established  rule  of 
action. 

A  stone  thrown  up  would  come  down  of 
necessity ;  but  why  the  necessity  for  it  to 
fall  ?  Simply  the  law  of  gravitation ;  take 
that  away,  and  the  stone  would  proceed 
perpetually  in  the  direction  it  was  thrown. 
It  is  true,  that  sometimes  a  law  is  necessary ; 
but  it  is  to  fulfil  some  intention,  A  teacher 
intends  to  have  an  orderly  school ;  that  in- 
tention is  a  law  for  himself.  This  law  for 
himself  creates  a  necessity  for  rules  for  the 
government  of  his  pupils.  One  law  may 
make  another  necessary,  but  necessity  can 
never  precede  all  law. 

Then  the  very  first  thing  of  which  we  can 
have  any  just  conception  of  a  movement  in 
the  great  work  of  creation  is,  that  a  law 
should  exist,  and  thus  create  a  necessity, 
under  which  matter  began  to  move  with 
creative  ends  in  view.  Once  a  law  is  given, 
everything  that  becomes  a  subject  of  that 
law  is  under  necessity  of  moving  in  obedience 
to  the  demands  of  the  law  established. 

Then  if  law  must  precede  motion,  what 
must  precede  law  1  No  law  can  create  itself. 
It  is  a  rule  of  action  which  an  intelligent 
power  creates  for  his  own  action,  or  the 
action  of  its  subjects.  Necessity  cannot 
create  it,  for  necessity  itself  is  a  creature  of 
law.  .  What,  then,  must  precede  an  efficient 
lawl 

Three  things  are  necessary.  First,  a  will 
to  establish  the  order ;  secondly ^  intelligence 


to  shape  it  to  wise  purposes ;  thirdly,  poirer 
or  agency  co-extensive  with  the  field  in  which 
the  law  is  to  operate. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  a  law  creating  it- 
self. We  can  only  conceive  of  its  existence 
by  referring  it  to  the  will  of  some  being. 
Our  first  notion  of  law  is,  that  it  is  the  will 
of  some  power  superior  to  the  subjects  of 
law.  All  organized  material  existence  im- 
plies motion;  all  motion  implies  law.  All 
law  implies  the  previous  existence  of  will. 
A  congress  of  marble  monuments  could  never 
produce  a  law,  though  they  remained  in 
session  perpetually.  There  being  no  will, 
there  could  be  no  order  created,  no  rule  laid 
down,  no  dominion  established. 

Intelligence  is  the  second  thing  essential 
to  a  wise  law,  that  is,  to  produce  harmonioas 
action.  It  is  necessary  to  foresight  that  the 
ends  desired  may  be  accomplished ;  for  law 
is  a  means  by  which  ends  may  be  gained ; 
and  without  intelligence  it  would  be  as 
likely  to  produce  opposite  results  as  to 
secure  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created. 
A  law  of  perfect  adaptation  implies  foresight, 
implies  intelligence ;  and  where  there  is 
intelligence  there  is  will. 

But  a'  law  without  an  executive  agency  is 
worthless — it  is  dead.  Law  cannot  execute 
itself,  for  it  is  only  a  stillborn  idea,  needing 
life  and  activity.  It  is  a  mere  formulary  of 
things  to  be  done.  An  executive  agency 
gives  life  and  power,  and  the  law  lives  and 
works  only  so  long  as  the  executive  agency 
continues  to  infuse  life  in  the  field  of  its 
operation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
agency  is  no  part  of  the  law,  but  distinct 
from  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the  agent  to 
execute,  to  put  action  in  that  which  was 
without  life  or  motion. 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  agent  is  no 
part  of  the  law,  the  law  is  not  efficient  with- 
out it.  A  governor  never  sends  a  law  into  a 
province  without  an  executive  agency.  No 
criminal  would  ever  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice  if  no  one  had  authority  to  institute 
proceedings  and  give  force  to  authority.  A 
law  without  executive  power  to  accompany 
it  is  as  dead  as  the  matter  it  is  to  govern. 
Our  first  conception  of  a  law  in  operation  is, 
that  an  agent  has  charge  of  its  execution. 

Intelligence  must  establish  laws  for  that 
which  is  without  intelligence.  Matter  that 
is  not  endowed  with  sentient  existence  is 
without  intelligence.    Therefore  it  was  posi- 
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lively  necessary  that  intelligence  should  exist 
before  matter,  to  establish  Jaws  for  material 
existence. 

The  question  pertinently  arises,  whence 
came  the  laws  of  Nature  1  Take,  for  instance, 
the  five  laws  of  attraction :  first,  attraction 
by  gravitation;  second,  attraction  of  co- 
hesion ;  third,  attraction  of  chemical  affinity ; 
fourth,  attraction  of  electricity ;  fifth,  capil- 
lary attraction.  Add  to  these  the  law  of 
repulsion.  Under  one  or  the  other  of  these 
laws  we  find  nearly  every  operation  in 
Nature ;  and  he  who  best  understands  them 
comes  nearest  to  reading  the  handwriting  of 
God,  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms.  In  pursuing  the  study  of  these 
laws  the  question  is  ever  recurring,  whence 
did  they  cornel  Who  ordained  themi 
Over  this  field  of  inquiry  the  mind  wanders, 
unable  to  find  an  answer,  until  it  discovers 
the  finger-prints  of  that  Infinite  Being  who 
commanded,  and  all  things  moved  in  obedi- 
ence to  His  behest. 

Intelligent  beings  enact  laws  for  a  purpose  ; 
there  is  an  end  in  view,  to  bo  reached  by  the 
operation  of  the  laws  established.  A  legis- 
lature of  wise  and  good  men  have  in  view 
the  good  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
the  law.  Their  object  is  to  preserve  life, 
and  multiply  and  perpetuate  the  means  of 
happiness.  The  enjoyment  of  existence  is 
kept  steadily  in  view :  so  it  is  an  accepted 
maxim,  that  "  The  people's  happiness  is  the 
statesman's    honour.''     An    infinitely  wise 


being  would  do  the  same.  We  judge  of  the 
purposes  of  a  law  by  its  operations,  and  by 
the  effects  psoduced.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  for  the  mind  to  trace  back  the 
operations  of  a  contrivance  to  the  design  of 
its  original  architect.  We  cannot  witnesi 
the  operations  of  a  machine  without  reference 
to  the  builder  and  his  motives.  Hence  we 
may  affirm  the  truth  of  the  following  pro- 
positions : 

First,  Every  plan  that  indicates  a  pur- 
pose as  clearly  indicates  an  intelligence  that 
first  conceived  the  purpose,  and  premeditated 
the  plan  by  which  that  purpose  was  to  be 
accomplished. 

Seeondlfj.  **  Harmonious  action  conveys  an 
idea  of  premeditation  on  the  part  of  the 
architect"  who  constructed  the  olyects  of 
our  contemplation. 

Thirdly.  The  harmony  of  the  universe 
indicates  a  preconceived  plan,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  by  which  the  plan  should  be  a 
success. 

To  set  this  matter  in  a  still  clearer  light  it 
may  be  stated  thus:  Every  plan  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  proves  premed- 
itation. Every  instance  of  premeditation 
proves  the  existence  of  a  personal  intelligence, 
prior  to  the  conception  of  the  plan.  There- 
fore, all  the  plans  and  purposes  of  creation 
prove  the  existence  of  a  being  who  held  the 
purpose,  and  conceived  the  plan,  before  the 
creation. 


Sannonit  Sktrl^fs  antr  (iittUms* 


PAUPERISM  NO  NECESSARY  BAR  TO 

SALVATION,   WHILE  MISEMPLOYED 

WEALTH  INSURES  ITS  OWNER'S 

RUIN. 

An  Expository  Sermon  on  Christ's  Parable  of 
the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  —  Luke  xvi. 
19—31. 

Prefatory  Remark.  —  It  was  the  main  de- 
fiiga  of  this  parable  to  enforce  what  Christ  had 
just  been  saying  (see  vers.  1 — 13  of  this  chap- 
ter) respecting  the  wrong  and  right  vse  of 
properijft  and  to  show  the  corrupting  tendency 


of  riches,  and  the  infinite  preferablencss  of  a 
pious  pauper's  lot  to  that  of  a  pronpered  but 
unsaved  worldly  man.  Incidentally,  futurity 
is  here  unveiled,  and  the  secrets  of  the  unseen 
world  are  partially  disclosed. 

Let  UB  now  examine  tlie  parable  analytically, 
section  by  section. 

Section  I. — Marked  contrast  in  the  temporal 
condition  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  "  There 
was  a  certain  rich  man  ....  And  there  was 
a  certain  beggar,  named  Lazarus,  which  was 
laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,"  etc.  (vers. 
19—21).  >yhile  it  is  not  probable  that  Christ  is 
here  narrating  an  observed  occurrence,  the  pic- 
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ture  He  presents  has  numerous  originals  in  real 
life.  We  have,  here,  lifers  social  and  financial 
extremes  brought  together  —  a  richly-attired, 
luxurious  liver,  and  at  his  gate  a  diseased 
pauper,  glad  to  subsist  on  the  minutest  leavings 
of  the  other's  table.  What  a  contrast  I  Yet 
this  contrast  in  outward  condition  afEords  no 
certain  clue  to  the  character  of  the  two  men. 
Piety  and  an  expensive  style  of  living  may 
co-exist,  and  so  may  impiety  and  pauperism. 
We  are  not  yet  warranted  to  pronounce  this 
beggar  a  saint,  or  this  rich  man  an  unsympa- 
thizing,  graceless  voluptuary.  We  must  wait 
for  further  light. 

Section  II. — Marvellous  reversal  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  two  men  after  death.  "And  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was 
carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom. 
The  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried,"  etc. 
(vers.  22,  23).  The  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and 
a  new  scene  now  presents  itself.  Lazarus  and 
the  rich  man  are  dead,  and  the  latter,  we  learn, 
"was  buried."  Why  say  this  of  him  only? 
Doubtless  he  was  buried  with  pomp  and  funeral 
honours,  but  a  pauper's  funeral  would  be  an 
unhonoured  one,  and  hence  the  silence  respect- 
ing his  burial.  Has  death  extinguished  the 
consciousness  of  these  men  ?  Have  they  ceased 
to  experience  either  pleasure  or  pain  ?  No,  for 
angers  have  conducted  the  beggar's  released 
spirit  to  paradise,  and  he  is  now  the  bosom 
associate  of  Abraham  and  all  the  pious  dead. 
Where  now  is  the  rich  man  ?  He  is  in  that 
division  of  Hodes  where  hope  and  joy  are  for 
ever  barred  out.  Why  there  ?  Not  because 
he  had  been  rich,  but  because,  instead  of  being 
**  rich  in  good  works,"  or  "  honouring  the  Lord 
with  his  substance,"  he  had  "lived  in  pleasure 
on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton."  It  is  obvious 
now  that  the  beggar  is  happy,  because  he  had 
acquired  "the  true  riches,'  and  the  rich  man 
miserable,  because  he  had  loved  self  supremely, 
and  had  laid  up  no  treasure  in  heaven.  What 
''torments'*  are  these  he  is  now  experiencing? 
These  are  tlie  gna wings  of  the  wonn  that  never 
dies :  the  pangs  of  a  remorseful  conscience  and 
an  upbraiding  memory.  I  care  not  to  inquire, 
as  many  do,  whether  hell's  torments  are  to  be 
partly  corporeal  or  purely  mental.  The  Bible 
makes  it  certain  that  they  will  be  awfully  in- 
tense.    More  than  that  we  need  not  know. 

Section  III. — The  ruined  man's  appeal  to 
Abraham  for  a  slight  alleviation  of  his  torment. 
"  And  he  cried  and  said,  Father  Abraham,  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,"  etc.  (ver.  24). 
To  undeceive  those  Jewish  hearers  who  doubted 
whether  a  descendant  of  Abraham  would  be 
lost,  Jesus  here  represents  a  lost  Jew  as  crying 
*^  Father  Abraham,"  and  praying  that  remote 
progenitor  of  his  to  show  him  pity.  It  was 
natural  to  represent  him  as  hoping  that  Abraham 
would  feel  mclined  to  show  a  descendant  of 
his  a  little  kindness.    Notice  here  how  this 


petitioner  asks  only  for  a  slight  diminution  of 
his  torment,  and  asks  it  not  of  God,  but  of  a 
fellow-creature.  The  prisoners  of  despair, 
conscious  of  God's  inexorableness,  will  address 
to  Him  no  prayer  for  mercy,  will  expect  do 
termination  or  abatement  of  their  woe. 

Section  IV.  —  Reasons  why  the  unhappy 
petitioner  can  have  no  reliel  "  But  Abraham 
said,  Son,  remember  that  thou,  in  thy  lifetime, 
receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazamii 
evil  things ;  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou 
art  tormented.  And,  beside  all  this,  between 
us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  ;  so  that 
they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you 
cannot,  neither  can  they  pass  to  us  that  would 
come  from  thence"  (vers.  26,  26).  Abraliam's 
reply,  freely  paraphrased,  would  read  thus: 
**  Son,  to  you  and  Lazarus,  while  probationere, 
God  virtually  said,  *  Where  will  you  have  your 
portion,  your  good  things — here,  or  in  eternity  ? ' 
To  which  your  heart  responded :  *  Lord,  let  me 
have  my  portion  in  this  world.  Lazarus'  re- 
sponse was:  'My  portion  in  eternity,  Lord, 
and  my  evil  things  here.'  You  have  botli  had 
your  choice,  and  you,  son,  must  now  abide  by 
the  unwise  choice  you  then  made.  Having  had 
and  used  up  the  good  things  you  chose,  what 
but  evil  things  must  you  now^  expect  ?  Beside, 
between  us  and  you  God  has  fixed,  immovably, 
a  vast  and  bridgeless  chasm,  and  crossing  it, 
either  from  our  side  or  yours,  is  rendered  im- 
possible." How  solemn  the  thought  that^  after 
death,  character  and  condition  will  be  for  ever 
unchangeable. 

Section  V. — Interviews  with  the  dead,  even 
if  practicable,  would  fail  to  "  persuade  "  those 
whom  the  Scriptures  would  not  convince  or 
reform.  **  Then  he  said,  I  pray  thee,  therefore, 
father,  that  thou  wouldest  send  him  to  my 
father's  house,"  etc.  (vers.  27  —  31).  The 
parable  is  rendered  natural  by  the  solicitude  of 
the  rich  man  for  his  brethren,  yet  it  is  not 
thereby  certain  that  natural  affection  will  exist 
in  hell.  In  the  proposed  mode  of  warning  the 
five  brethren,  we  see  that  the  idea  of  intercourse 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  has  long  existe<l. 
Doubtless  some  have  ever  believed,  as  some  do 
now,  that  such  intercourse  is  practicable,  and 
that  information  can  thus  be  gained  which 
could  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  But  tlie 
Bible  frowns  upon  all  such  expectations,  and 
Christ,  speaking  through  Abraham,  affirms  that 
he  whom  the  Scriptures  could  not  persuade 
would  remain  unmoved  even  if  warned  by  a 
disembodied  spirit.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Christ  here  endorses  the  Old  Testament,  and 
represents  it  as  a  sufiicient  guide  in  soul  matter?. 
How  much  more,  then,  are  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  an  all-sufficient 
guide  I 

Summary  of  the  main  thoughts  which  this 
parable  eitlier  presents  or  indirectly  suggests : 
1.  Riches  constitute  a  serioos,  though  not  in- 
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Buperablef  obstacle  to  one's  salvation;  and 
poverty,  in  itself  undesirable,  is,  in  a  spiritual 
aspect,  less  dangerous  than  riches.  2.  Before 
Him  who  "seeth  not  as  man  seeth,"  the 
millionnaire  has  no  advantoge  over  the  mendi- 
cant: "The  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart,"  and 
He  is  **  no  respecter  of  persons."  3.  The  soid 
is  the  same  self-conscious  existence  immediately 
after  death  that  it  was  before ;  and  death  ushers 
some,  at  once^  into  a  state  of  conscious  enjoy- 
ment, and  some  into  a  state  of  conscious  misery. 
4.  They  that  would  not,  while  probationers, 
cry  to  God  for  mercy,  will,  in  eternity,  look  in 
vain  for  mercy  to  either  God  or  man.  5.  Those 
whom  God  designs  to  save  He  finds  it  necessary 
to  chasten,  so  that  life's  evil  things  may  wean 
them  from  the  world  and  fit  them  the  better  to 
enjoy  an  eternity  of  good  things.  But^there 
are  "men  of  the  world  who  have  their  portion 
in  this  life.*'  They  prefer  enjoying  **  the  plea- 
sures of  sin  for  a  season"  rather  than  '^to 
suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,"  and 
hence  they,  "in  their  lifetime,  receive  their 
good  things,"  but  are  "  tormented  "in  the  world 
to  come.  6.  While  here,  sinners  are  urged. to 
cross  the  moral  chasm  which  separates  them 
from  saints,  for  Christ  has  bridged  it ;  but 
after  death  it  becomes  to.  them  an  unbridged, 
impassable  gulf.  What  need  of  this  impassable 
gulf,  if  the  wicked  are  to  be  annihilated? 
And,  if  final  restoration  be  true,  this  gulf  will, 
ultimately,  be  crossed,  and  Christ  is  here  con- 
victed of  untruthfulness.  Reader, "  lay  no  such 
flattering  unction  to  thy  soul."  7.  How  de- 
luded are  they  who  suppose  that  converse  with 
the  dead  is  possible,  or  that  the  unseen  world 
can,  in  that  way,  be  partly  unveiled.  An  in- 
spired hook  was  God's  wise  and  chosen  mode 
of  acquainting  us  with  spiritual  truths,  and  he 
who  has  this  book,  yet  disregards  its  teachings, 
will,  in  eternity,  reap  the  bitter  consequences. 
Header,  let  the  Bible  '^make  thee  wise  unto 
salvation."  T.  Williston. 


HOLY  LOVE  SUPERIOR  TO  GIFTS. 

''And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  an  knowledge ; 
and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountdns,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing."—!  Cob.  xiii.  2. 

The  fact  made  manifest  in  this  luminous  dis- 
cussion is  the  superiority  of  holy  love  to  mira- 
culous endowments. 

I.  It  is  superior  in  its  nature.  The  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  doubtless  accom- 
panied with  genuine  graces  and  afEections,  but 
in  themselves  they  were  simply  intellectual  or 
executive ;  and  Paul  in  the  text  considers  them 
apart  from  the  real  characteristics  of  a  Christian 
life  and  character.  The  most  important  fonn 
of  spiritual  illumination  is  inspiration.     The 


sacred    writers    received    communications    of 
Divine  truth,  and  were  so  influenced  by  the 
Spirit  that  the  Bible,  which  was  to  be  the 
world's  authority  in  faith  and  duty,  should  be 
the  word  of  God.     Jesus  Christ  did  not  leave 
one  written  word  for  posterity,  but  having 
wrought  the  provision  of  redemption  He  com- 
missioned witnesses  to  record  the  facts  of  His 
mission  with  the  seal  of  His  own  authority. 
That  they  might   be   infallible,  and  that  we 
might  have  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel, He  gave  them  the  special  assurance,  *'  He 
shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said 
unto  you  : "  a  promise  limited  in  its  very  terms 
and  object,  and  hence  not  of  universal  applica- 
tion.    And  so  when  John,  an  old  man,  forty 
years  after  the  Lord  had  ascended  into  heaven, 
sat  down  to  write  the  storyrof  Jesus'  life  and 
death,  the  Spirit  presided  over  the  transaction, 
and  made  the  record  Divine  in  substance,  though 
human  in  expression,  an  unseen  presence  con* 
trolling  the  mind  that  guided  the  pen.     There 
were  truths  which  his  mind  never  could  have 
grasped :    "  In  the  ^beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God."    There  were  discourses  and  facts  which 
he  might  have  forgotten,  but  the  Spirit  taught 
him  all  things,  and  brought  to  his  remembrance 
all  things  whatsoever  He  had  said  to  them. 
His    intellect    supematurallyi  instructed,    hia 
memory  and  judgment  Divinely  controlled,  and 
so  that  book  is  the  word  of  Christ.     Thus  tlie 
writers  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  for  a  special 
end.     In  the  apostolic  churches  others  were 
enriched    with    prophetic    knowledge,    were 
granted  insight  into  mysteries,  were  possessors 
of  expression,  so  that  they  spake  with  other 
tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,  or 
of  gifts  of  power,  by  which  special  miracles  of 
healing  or  of  exorcism  were  wrought.    Noble 
as  were  these' gifts  in  themselves,  and  honour- 
able as  was  the  Divine  bestowal,  they  were 
simply  intellectual  or  executive,  not  moral,  and 
did  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  holiness.     So 
distinct  is  charity,  the  moral   product  of  the 
Spirit's  regenerating  power,  from  these  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  tlie  Spirit,  that  Paul  in  this 
discourse  could  eliminate  it,  and  represent  the 
highest  spiritnal  endowments  as  existing  with* 
out  it.     Though  I  have  them  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing. 
Many  who  possessed  spiritual  gifts  were  pre- 
eminently holy,  but  miraculous  powers  were 
not  a  test  of  piety,  and  gifts  were  no  criterion 
of  the  degree  of  Cliristian  excellence.     They 
were  not  of  the  nature  of  sanctification.     Look 
on  the  prophet  of  Midian,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
heights  of  Peor  and  viewed  the  hosts  of  Israel  1 
You  can  almost  feel  the  thrill  of  his  inspiration 
as  he  gives  utterance  to  the  sublime  prophetic 
thoughts  made  known  to  him  in  the  vision  of 
the  Almighty :  "  I  shall  see  Him,  but  not  now ; 
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I  shall  behold  Him,  but  not  nigh.  There  shall 
come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall 
rise  out  of  Israel.*'  And  yet  the  name  of 
Balaam  is  a  synonym  of  the  wickedness  of  all 
who  love  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  Who 
can  read  the  story  of  Jonah  without  admiration 
of  his  message  of  warning  and  of  grace,  and  of 
contempt  for  the  man  ?  You  remember  that 
scene  in  the  early  history  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try, in  which  He  called  unto  Him  His  twelve 
disciples  and  gave  them  power  against  unclean 
spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner 
of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease.  The  list 
of  names  follows,  and  in  that  li»t  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  also  betrayed  Him.  The  faith  of  miracles 
was  not  the  highest  form  of  faith,  nor  docs  it 
appear  necessarily  to  have  been  holy  faith. 
The  apostles  wrought  deeds  of  wonder,  but 
Jesus  often  reproved  them  for  their  blindness 
and  the  tardiness  of  their  faith.  They  had 
power  to  heal  the  sick,  but  not  grace  enough  to 
prevent  them  from  striving  which  should  be 
the  greatest.  They  had  faith  through  which 
to  cast  out  devils,  but  not  the  faith  to  bear  them 
through  the  trial  of  that  hour  in  which  they  all 
forsook  Him  and  fled,  and  one  denied  Him.  In 
this  Corinthian  Church,  which  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  above  all  others  in  miracul- 
ous force,  these  gifts,  so  far  from  indicating 
advanced  piety,  were  accompanied  with  great 
imperfection  and  even  glaring  inconsistencies, 
and  were  themselves  sources  of  confusion  and 
occasions  of  irregularities  against  which  this 
epistle  guards  them.  Charity,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  moral.  It  is  the  product  of  the  same 
Spirit  in  the  moral  nature.  The  word  is  one  of 
the  most  common  words  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  usually  rendered  love,  ayairaio— Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God.  Love  is  of  God. 
Love  one  another.  God  is  love.  In  all  these 
expressions  love  is  a  moral  quality.  There  is  a 
love  which  is  without  moral  character  in  itself, 
though  accompanied  by  responsible  exercises. 
It  is  a  natural  affection,  instinctive ;  a  passion 
common  to  man  and  beast ;  a  sensibility  power- 
ful in  its  influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
often  beautiful  in  its  expressions.  For  this  love 
the  New  Testament  has  also  a  word  ^XIo>,  mean- 
ing sometimes  affection  and  sometimes  desire. 
In  the  text  we  find  the  other  word  ayairau — the 
word  always  used  when  all  moral  excellence  is 
summed  up  in  one  expression — God  is  love.  Love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  low.  Holy  love  which 
thus  comprehends  all  moral  good,  is  something 
more  than  natural  affection.  It  is  a  require- 
ment of  the  moral  law,  not  a  necessity  of 
nature,  and  therefore  is  voluntary  and  not 
instinctive.  There  is  no  sanction  in  reason  or 
in  Scripture  for  that  shallow  and  sentimental 
estimate  of  character  which  in  the  modem 
essay  and  novel  makes  generous  impulse  the 
equivalent  for  all  moral  goodness,  and  a  pass- 
port to  heaven  for  the  sinner  who  dies  even 


with  an  oath  upon  his  lips.  Love,  which  is  the 
comprehensive  attribute  of  God's  perfection, 
has  reference  to  the  welfare  of  all  beings.  It 
is  not  simply  an  affection,  but  fundamentally  a 
choice  of  universal  good ;  and  the  love  wliich 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man,  which  is  just,  pure, 
holy,  comprehends  no  less.  It  embraces  God 
and  His  creatures.  There  is  emotion  in  love. 
The  Christian  often  finds  all  his  affections 
moved  when  he  thinks  of  his  Saviour.  But  when 
we  look  for  the  holy  element,  the  essential  quali- 
ty of  love,  we  must  search  for  it  at  the  sources 
of  responsibility,  in  the  moral  voluntary  nature 
of  man,  and  find  it  in  the  supreme  prevailing 
preference  of  the  soul  for  God  and  human  goo<). 
The  principle  of  holy  love  is  tlieref  ore  the  same 
in  all  its  applications.  Love  to  God  and  love 
to  His  children,  benevolence  toward  all,  are  the 
same  in  source  and  elemental  character.  If  we 
love  one  another  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  His 
love  is  perfected  in  us.  "  By  tlds  we  know  that 
we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God 
and  keep  His  commandments.'*  The  conclnsion 
to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that  love,  holy  love, 
is  the  single  element  of  holy  character;  and 
that  all  moral  excellence,  all  graces  and  all  right 
activities,  must  be  traced  back  to  love,  even  as 
under  the  searching  analysis  of  the  spectroscope 
it  has  been  suggested  that  all  material  sub- 
stonces  may  be  traced  to  a  single  element.  God 
is  love;  but  that  love  differs  in  its  forms  of 
expression  with  the  different  relations  of  it^ 
exercise.  In  relation  to  right  and  wrong,  jus- 
tice ;  in  relation  to  need  and  suffering,  mercy ; 
in  relation  to  pardon,  grace.  And  so  all  human 
goodness  is  resolved  into  love.  Love,  in  rela- 
tion to  God's  majesty,  is  adoration,  worship ; 
in  relation  to  His  will,  submission  ;  in  relation 
to  His  command,  obedience  ;  to  His  superiority, 
humility;  to  His  grace  in  Christ  and  to  His 
declarations,  faith ;  to  His  bestowals,  gratitude. 
So  .love,  in  relation  to  human  need,  is  benefi- 
cence ;  in  relation  to  injury,  meekness ;  in 
relation  to  trials,  patience ;  and  in  relation  to 
the  want  and  the  woe  of  a  lost  world  for  which 
Christ  died,  it  is  the  pity  and  the  love  and  the 
longing,  which  find  expression  in  intercession 
and  in  service.  Faith  is  represented  in  the 
gospel  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  and  the 
source  of  Christian  character.  The  whole 
superstructure  of  the  temple  of  God  rises  from 
the  foundations  of  truth,  to  which  the  soul  is 
cemented  by  faith.  The  truth  is  the  Divine 
reality.  The  truth  of  Gud  is  God,  (he  truth  of 
Christ  is  Christ,  the  truth  of  redemption  i* 
Christ  Himself  offered  for  our  sins  according 
to  the  gospel.  In  faitli  the  soul  is  linked  to 
these  realities ;  in  faith  the  spiritual  nature  is 
brought  into  harmony  with  God,  with  Christ, 
with  grace.  Faith  is  knowing  God  and  Christ 
as  objects  of  supreme  and  loving  choice.  It 
involves  intellectual  assent,  but  this  is  not  tl:e 
holy  element.    There  may  be  knowledge  with- 
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out  love,  without  submission,  without  obedience. 
The  devils  believe.  Faith  in  prayer  is  some- 
tiling  vastly  more  profound  than  expectation  of 
an  answer.  It  is  submissive  confidence  in  God's 
wisdom  and  love  and  truth  in  giving,  rather 
than  in  our  wisdom  in  asking.  Loving  faith 
does  not  consist  in  knowing  that  we  are  saved, 
but  rather  in  loving  reliance  on  the  grace  that 
saves ;  and  sanctification,  the  perfecting  rather 
than  the  perfection  of  holiness,  is  the  unfolding 
of  Christian  character  through  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  the  moral  faculties,  under  the  agency 
of  the. Spirit,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
truth ;  not  an  involuntary  state  superinduced 
on  condition  of  an  appropriative  act  of  belief, 
and  warranted  by  no  Scripture.  * '  Faith  work- 
cth  by  love,'*  that  holy  love  which  is  more  than 
an  affection  and  more  than  a  belief.  A  man 
may  possess  emotional  love  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  yet  be  utterly  wanting  in  all  that 
constitutes  holy  character.  Men  may  love  thus 
and  yet  be  corrupt  to  the  core ;  love  thus,  and 
be  enemies  to  God  and  man  ;  love  thus,  and  be 
supremely  selfish ;  love  thus,  and  turn  every 
affection  inward  for  self-gratification.  Man 
may  even  glow  with  religious  emotion,  sing 
hallelujahs,  speak  in  meetings  in  tremulous 
accents,  or  exult  in  full  assurance  of  hope, 
while  3'et  he  never  bows  his  proud  will  to  the 
will  of  God,  never  opens  his  hand  in  benefi- 
cence, nor  even  pays  his  honest  debts.  Charity 
— holy  love — is  an  exercise  far  more  profound 
and  comprehensive,  the  supreme  preference, 
the  prevailing  choice  of  the  moral,  as  well  as 
the  accompanying  glow  of  the  sensitive  nature. 
It  is  a  principle,  not  an  impulse ;  broad,  not 
limited  in  application ;  constant,  not  shifting. 
It  is  the  bond  which  unites  each  man  with  God 
and  with  humanity,  and  causes  God's  creatures 
to  revolve  around  the  supreme  centre  of  the 
moral  universe  in  harmony  and  sublime  beauty, 
like  the  morning  stars,  as  they  sang  together 
when  the  Creator  placed  them  in  their  orbits. 
Thus,  in  its  very  nature,  is  charity  superior  to 
all  gifts  and  miraculous  endowments.  They 
relate  to  the  intellect  or  to  executive  force; 
charity  to  intrinsic  character.  Gifts  were  a 
power  conferred,  charity  is  the  Divine  require- 
ment; in  gifts  God's  natural  attributes  are 
represented ;  in  holy  love,  His  moral  perfec- 
tion. Miraculous  gifts  are  superixnposed  by  the 
Spirit.  In  love  the  Spirit  communicates  Himself 
to  us  in  His  own  true  nature.  Love  unites  the 
soul  in  fellowship  and  sympathy  with  God,  for 
love  is  of  God,  and  every  one  that  loveth  is 
bom  of  God. 

II.  Manifest  as  is  the  superior  excellence  of 
holy  love  when  thus  viewed  in  its  true  nature, 
its  superiority  is  also  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  end  for  which  all  supernatural  endowments 
were  given.  These  are  the  means,  love  is  the 
end.  The  sacred  writers  were  inspired  that  we 
might  have  a  gospel  Divinely  authorized,  which 


should  restore  us  in  loving  union  with  God. 
Upon  examination  it  will,  I  think,  be  found 
that  the  periods  of  special  miraculous  manifest- 
ations have  been  few,  and  of  comparatively 
brief  continuance,  and  that  they  have  clustered 
around  three  or  four  formative  periods  in  the 
progress  of  Divine  revelation :  first,  in  and 
about  the  time  of  Moses,  then  of  Elijah,  then 
of  the  later  prophets,  and  finally  Chnst ;  first, 
when  the  theocracy  was  established,  the  law 
given,  and  the  Pentateuch  written;  second, 
when  the  theocracy  was  restored,  soon  followed 
by  the  period  of  Jewish  disaster  and  decline, 
and  then  captivity,  in  which  the  prophecies 
were  written ;  then  again,  after  four  hundred 
years  of  prophetic  silence,  when  Christ  comes, 
and  for  almost  a  century  God's  power  was 
revealed  in  miracle  and  inspiration.  In  the  few 
years  while  the  apostles  lived,  and  while  the 
Church  was  organizing,  there  were  on  every 
hand  marvellous  tokens  of  the  dawn  of  that 
new  day.  The  object  of  these  miraculous 
manifestations  is  clearly  stated  in  the  New 
Testament.  Of  these  gifts,  that  of  tongues  was 
the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  coveted.  But 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  it  was  not  once  men- 
tioned as  of  service  in  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel. There  is  no  intimation  that  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  the  day  was  thus  utilized.  Men 
heard  in  their  own  languages  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  praise,  exclamations  of  adora- 
tion, but  the  one  recorded  discourse  which 
seems  to  have  been  effectual  was  by  Peter,  and 
evidently  in  the  common  dialect  of  the  people. 
Paul  spoke  with  tongues  more  than  they  all, 
yet  it  is  never  intimated  that  he  used  the  gift 
in  preaching ;  and  in  the  Epistle  before  us  it  is 
evident  that  the  strange  language  was  some- 
times not  even  understood  by  the  hearers,  and 
that  interpreters  were  required.  There  was 
little  need :  God's  providence  had  made  provi- 
sion. The^language  of  Greece  was  universally 
known,  and  on  the  face  of  the  narrative  it  is 
manifest  that  this,  with  the  dialect  of  Palestine, 
were  used  by  the  early  preachers.  Other  gifts, 
while  useful,  were  even  less  apparently  related 
to  the  service  of  extending  Christian  truth. 
These  wonders  were  designed  rather  to  impress 
the  world  with  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Gos- 
pel. They  were  a  proof  for  all  ages  that  the 
Gospel  was  from  God.  When  Jesus,  before 
He  ascended,  foretold  these  things.  He  said : 
^'  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe. 
In  My  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils.  They 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues."  These  miracles 
were  signs,  the  seal  and  signet  of  God  upon 
this  New  Testament.  Peter,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  says:  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man 
approved  of  God  by  miracles  and  wonders  and 
signs,  He  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now 
see  and  hear."  And  so  Paul :  **  The  signs  of 
an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  with  all 
patience  in  signs  and  wonders    and  mighty 
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deeds.  God  also  bearing  them  witness  both  with 
signs  and  wonders  and  with  divers  miracles  and 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Tongues  are  for  a 
sign  to  them  that  believe  not.*'  '*  The  Lord 
gave  testimony  unto  the  Word  of  His  grace, 
and  granted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by 
their  hands."  It  was  appropriate  tliat  the 
opening  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  should  be 
accompanied  with  scenes  of  supernatural  splen- 
dour, and  that  the  Gospel,  with  its  scheme  of 
redemption  for  a  lost  world,  so  foreign  to  all 
human  conceptions  and  claiming  to  be  from 
God,  should  bear  the  stamp  of  miracles,  and 
that  those  who  were  appointed  as  witnesses  to 
its  historical  facts  and  expounders  of  its  truths, 
should  be  clearly  proved  to  be  Divinely  taught 
and  Divinely  guided.  But  the  end  for  whicli 
all  these  signs  were  given  was  that  for  whicli 
the  Gospel  itselE  was  declared,  the  conversion 
and  Bunctification  of  men.  They  were  means 
to  an  end,  the  scaffolding  of  that  temple  whose 
shrine  is  love.  Men  then,  as  now,  needed  to 
be  guarded  against  over-estimating  the  means 
and  under-valuing  the  end.  They  were  but  the 
passing  agencies  adapted  by  Divine  wisdom  to 
the  circumstances,  and  designed  to  introduce 
the  Gospel  whose  aim  and  accomplishment  is 
charity,  noly  love,  the  union  of  man  with  God 
and  humanity.  And  so  gifts  of  miraculous 
power  would  be  withdrawn,  but  love  would  be 
eternal.  Thus  the  extraordinary  operations  of 
the  Spirit  at  length  ceased  when  Christianity 
was  fully  autlienticated,  and  the  Church  estab- 
lished. Christianity  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  in  its  historical  facts  and  its  declarations 
true,  and  it  has  proved  its  power  to  redeem  and 
to  restore.  There  is  no  more  need  of  miracles. 
But  the  Spirit's  distinctive  work,  the  transform- 
ation of  character,  the  gift  of  peace,  the  nur- 
ture of  holiness,  continues,  and  we  receive  His 
Divine  and  royal  endowment,  not  the  declara- 
tive but  the  actual,  not  the /xnrei*  o&Christ,  but 
the  sjyirit  of  Christ ;  not  the  aim  or  the  lips  of 
Christ,  but  fellowship  with  the  heart  of  Christ. 
No  miracle  so  much  declares  the  excellence  and 
the  might  of  the  Spirit  as  the  conversion  of  such 
a  man  as  Bunyan,  the  production  of  such  a 
character  as  that  of  John  Howard,  or  such 
triumphant  resignation  as  that  of  the  "  Dairy- 
man's daughter."  In  the  days  of  perfection 
and  glory  of  which  we  have  a  glimpse  in  the 
fervid  imagery  of  this  **  rhapsody  of  charity," 
**  prophecies  fail,"  '*  tongues  cease,"  *•  super- 
natural knowledge  vanishes  away,"  and  charity 
alone,  the  crowning  excellence,  remains.  The 
scaffolding  is  removed,  and  the  temple  stands 
in  solitary  grandeur  and  beauty.  Thus  second- 
ary are  gifts,  and  thus  pre-eminent  is  charity, 
intrinsically  good,  godlike,  enduring..  For  this 
let  the  Church  long  rather  than  for  the  return 
of  miracle,  that  thus,  ''ye  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend 
with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and  length, 


and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  and  that  ye 
may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. ' 
There  is  entering  into  the  religious  tliuiking  and 
experience  of  our  time  a  subtle  element,  which 
greatly  needs  the  antidote  of  this  discussion  of 
Paul.  Men  are  not  enough  awed  and  satisfied 
with  the  glory  of  the  Gospel's  spiritual  power, 
in  the  subjection  of  the  human  will,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  the  renovation  of  the 
character.  They  are  eagerly  gazing  rather  for 
prodigies  of  the  Spirit,  miracles  of  healing, 
supernatural  communications  of  knowledge; 
and  to  many  the  effect  of  the  Spirit*s  power 
seems  more  wonderful  when  viewed  as  a  physi- 
cal miracle  annihilating  a^bodily  appetite  or  lust, 
than  as  the  transformation  of  the  soul's  prevail- 
ing purpose,  the  exaltation  of  the  spiritual 
being,  and  the  triumph  of  holy  love.  So  aho 
what  claims  and  aims  to  be  a  superior  type  of 
piety,  places  emphasis  on  what  relates  to  intel- 
lect and  power,  rather  than  on  character ;  and 
what  is  presented  as  a  higher  fonn  of  fuith, 
consists  in  intellectual  conviction,  and  to  a  large 
extent  of  personal  completeness  in  Christ,  per- 
sonal surety  of  blessing,  and  assurance  of  per- 
sonal salvation.  Assurance  and  hope,  if  genuine, 
are  fruits  of  faith,  inferences  from  faitli,  but 
not  the  moral,  and  hence  acceptable,  elements 
in  the  exercise  of  that  faith  which  works  by 
love.  Natural  gifts  now,  like  those  that  were 
supernatural,  are  desirable.  Well  may  he 
rejoice  who  is  largely  endowed.  Consecrated 
in  love  they  shall  be  sources  of  a  princely 
Christian  power ;  but  gifts,  and  even  that  mag- 
netic force  which  is  the  secret  of  true  eloquence 
and  the  medium  of  persuasion,  do  not  indicate 
the  genuineness  or  the  degree  of  holy  devotion. 
It  is  on  otlier  conditions  that  God's  approval  is 
secured,  and  in  anotlier  realm  that  the  Spirits 
sanctifying  influence  is  exercised.  Jesus  has 
said  that  in  the  great  day  '^  many  will  «ay  unto 
Me,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy 
name,  and  in  Thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and  in 
Thy  name  done  many  w^onderful  works  ?  And 
then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you."  Though  I  have  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels,  though  I  stand  peerless,  witli  the 
eloquence  of  Chrysostom  the  gdlden-niouthed, 
and  the  persuasive  power  of  a  Whitefield,  or 
have  the  gift  of  angelic  speech,  if  I  am  without 
that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  I 
am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  Though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
so  as  to  exhort  with  melting  pathos,  and  even 
can  gaze  into  the  future  and  understand  the 
deep  mysteries  of  God,  and  though  I  have  all 
faith,  even  that  faith  of  miracles  which  rises  to 
the  very  height  of  Christ's  hyperbole,  and  has 
power  to  remove  mountains,  I  am  notliing. 
It  is  not  ^ts,  it  is  not  talents,  it  is  not  eloquence 
and  brilliancy,  much  as  they  are  ever  to  be 
admired,  that  raise  man  lughest  and  unite  him 
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with  God.  Not  enough  do  we  comprehend  and 
esteem  the  greatness  and  the  glory  and  the 
heauty  of  goodness ;  the  majesty  and  the  charm 
of  that  heavenly  charity  which  invests  man 
with  the  essential  attribute  of  God's  perfection. 

A.   H.   COOLIDGE. 


GOD'S  PRESIDENCY  OVER  ALL 
THINGS. 

"  This  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working.'' — 
IsA.  xxviii.  29. 

In  many  respects  we  are  in  advance  in  religious 
knowledge  of  those  who  lived  in  the  propnetic 
age.  We  look  on  events  in  the  past  which  they 
looked  upon  as  in  the  future.  We  have  more 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  whose  history  is 
recorded  in  the  Gospels ;  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
sanctification  of  the  soul.  Large  realms  of 
thought  which  were  closed  to  them  are  opened 
to  us.  Yet  they  were  fortunate  in  that  the 
fewer  truths  which  God  gave  them  were  grasped 
by  their  faith  and  love  with  more  tenacity,  and 
they  felt  His  lordship  in  the  world  more  vividly 
— His  public,  personal  presidency  overall  things. 
There  was  leas  of  man  and  more  of  God  to 
them.  In  this  apprehension  there  was  an  illu- 
minating truth  before  which  all  mysteries  dis- 
appeared. Would  that  we  could  hold  this  cen- 
tral thought  as  firmly  now  1  Let  us  consider 
this  illumniating  point  as  related — 

1.  To  the  Bible  and  its  contents.  This  book, 
to  the  secular  world,  is  a  perpetual  puzzle. 
What  amazing  power  it  has  exerted  in  the 
world,  and  what  exalting  energy  I  Yet  it  is  the 
literature  of  a  people  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, to  whom  we  are  not  drawn  as  we  have 
been  toward  the  august  grandeur  of  Roman 
genius,  or  to  the  poetic  and  philosophic  Greek. 
We  are  rather  repulsed  from  them,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  people  themselves.  It  is  the  oldest 
of  books,  large,  obscure  in  some  things,  but  bold 
in  its  challenges  to  geologist,  astronomer,  and 
men  of  science;  provoking  discussion  at  a 
thousand  points,  if  any  book  is  open  to  a 
learned  and  inquisitive  scepticism,  it  is  the 
Bible.  Think  of  its  mysteries  of  doctrine — the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation  and  the  future  life — 
what  can  we  do  ?  A  tone  of  authority  over  our 
convictions  and  judgments  is  assumed.  A  style 
of  character  and  mode  of  action  distasteful  to 
us  are  demanded  by  this  volume.  It  conforms 
to  no  canons  of  taste,  no  standard  of  human 
criticism,  but  stands  alone  in  the  world.  Sceptic- 
ism assails  it,  but  yet  it  stands,  outlasting  all 
peoples  and  civilizations.  The  railway  has 
supplanted  the  camel  of  the  desert,  the  telegraph 
the  Deacon-light,  and  military  science  has  made 
obsolete  the  javelin  and  sling.    Government, 
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art,  and  literature,  all  change;  but  this  old, 
bold,  mysterious,  and  authoritative  book  not 
only  holds  its  place  in  the  world,  but  even  is 
widening  its  influence.  It  speaks  through  two 
hundred  and  fifty  languages;  it  affects  the 
noblest  minds  and  hearts ;  it  works  good  every- 
where. This  cannot  be  explained  on  the  suppos- 
ition of  a  human  origin;  but  as  the  fruit  of 
Divine  wisdom,  all  is  clear.  The  thoughts  of 
the  Bible  are  God's  thoughts.  We  cannot  fully 
comprehend  them  all,  any  more  than  we  can 
catch  the  stars  in  our  hands  ;  but  these  mysteries 
are  native  to  the  Book  as  the  perfume  to  tlie 
flower,  or  the  rings  encircling  the  heart  of  the 
oak.  The  highest  themes  are  handled  with  a 
familiar  touch ;  without  timidity  or  perturba- 
tion. Man  is  grasped  and  lifted  to  higher 
liberty.  Its  range  in  the  world,  its  supplies  of 
strength,  its  promise  of  the  future,  are  only  ex- 
plicable as  we  see  Him  who  is  *'  wonderful  in 
counsel,  and  excellent  in  working."  As  He 
might  have  made  a  trim,  polished  world,  with- 
out mountain  and  abyss,  gorge  or  glen,  so  He 
might  have  made  a  trim,  polished  Book,  with- 
out lofty  heights  and  mysterious  depths.  This 
is  not  His  way  of  working.  We  anticipate 
miracles  in  this  revelation  as  we  look  for  ges- 
tures in  the  speaker,  and  prophecies,  too,  far- 
reaching,  as  we  have  the  **  Calculus  "  from  the 
brain  of  a  Newton,  or  the  "  Phaedrus  "  from 
Plato.  Profound,  yet  simple ;  manifold,  yet 
one ;  indestructible  as  the  globe ;  to  last  as 
long  as  the  race  lives,  yet  remaining  full  as 
ever ;  this  marvellous  creation  is  only  attribut- 
able to  Him  who  is  "  wonderful  in  counsel  and 
excellent  in  working.' ' 

2.  The  redemption  of  Clirist.     This  is  too 
vast,  grand,  marvellous  to  be  understood  with- 
out tlie  illuminating  truth  already  considered. 
Yes,  it  is  a  myth,  a  fable,  a  frenzied  fancy,  or 
a  deliberate  forgery,  on  other  grounds.     But  as 
the  plan  of  ^im  who  is  "  wonderful  in  counsel, 
and  excellent  in  working,"  it  is  not  too  sublime, 
but  matches  in  its  stupendous  character  the  God 
who  originated  redemption.    If  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth is  God  in  the  flesh,  all  His  miracles  of  heal- 
ing the  sick,  feeding  the  multitudes,  restoring 
the  blind,  the  dumb,  the  paralyzed,  and  raising 
the  dead,  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
Pentecost,  may  be  anticipated,  unfolded  in  the 
Incarnation  as  the  harvest  in  the  seed,  the  eagle 
in  the  egg.    Tliese  do  not  stagger  my  faith. 
There  cannot  be  too  many  miracles.    You  can- 
not overload  the  sea  by  multiplying  the  steamers 
that  rest  on  its  bosom,  or  sink  the  earth  by  the 
mountains  piled  upon  it,  or  fracture  and  break 
down  the  law  of  gravitation  by  adding  world  to 
world.     I  anticipate  and  accept  each  miracle  as 
God's  mark  upon  His  work.   Just  as  the  idioms 
of  speech  in  a  writer,  or  the  touch  of  a  master 
on  the  canvas  reveals  the  origin  of  book  or 
painting ;  just  as  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria,  at 
Florence,  shows  the  genius  of  Brunnelleschi,  so 
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this  stupendous  plan  can  only  have  originated 
in  the  mind  of  Him  who  is  "  wonderful  in 
counsel,  and  excellent  in  working." 

3.  In  the  spiritual  sphere,  in  the  soul  of  man. 
We  act  on  roan's  feelings  through  his  judgment, 
or  upon  his  judgment  through  his  sensibilities. 
Yet  how  feebly  I  But  all  these  are  open  to  the 
royal,  inspiring  Spirit  of  God.  Therefore  no 
effect  can  transcend  our  expectations  of  the  re- 
sults which  He  may  attain.  Recall  the  conver- 
sion of  Paul  or  of  Augustine ;  the  establishment 
of  Peter's  wavering  loyalty ;  the  comfort  given 
to  others  in  sorrow ;  the  tranquillizing  of  the 
soul  in  peril ;  the  Apocalyptic  visions  granted ; 
courage  and  victory  in  view  of  death ;  whole 
communities  inspired  to  great  struggles ;  all 
these  are  not,  as  the  sceptic  savs,  the  results  of 
fanaticism,  nor  merely  proof  oi  the  greatness  of 
human  capacities.  They  are  bom  of  Him  who 
is  "  wonderful  in  counsel,  excellent  in  working." 
The  soul  itself  is  but  the  matrix  out  of  which 
and  through  which  is  revealed  the  transcendant 
power  of  God.  Accepting  the  primary  proposi- 
tion, nothing  can  surprise  us. 

4.  Consider  the  method  and  development  of 
Providence  in  the  world.  No  man  can  shape  a 
nation  at  his  will  and  propagate  his  spiritual 
force  among  the  people.  He  feels  like  a  child 
on  the  beach  trying  to  push  the  ocean  back,  or 
curbing  the  mighty  tides  of  air  by  his  breath. 
God  has  centuries  for  His  working ;  all  causes 
and  forces  are  within  His  reach  ;  nothing  drops 
out.  All  is  as  easy  as  the  clothing  of  the  leaves 
in  autumnal  colours  by  His  breath  or  touch. 
The  marching  out  of  three  millions  of  Israelites 
from  the  land  whose  monuments  they  had 
reared,  and  whose  ships  they  had  built,  was  an 
event  no  more  strange  in  His  plan  than  the 
turning  of  a  rivulet  from  its  course,  or  the 
ripening  of  a  flower  on  its  stalk.  So  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  by  the  exiles ;  the  com- 
bination of  Greek  culture  and  Komafi  supremacy 
with  Jewish  monotheistic  ideas  in  making  a 
highway  on  which  His  tnith  should  travel,  and 
similar  movements  in  history,  are  a  significant 
corroboration  of  the  thought  of  the  text. 
Standing  at  this  point,  we  read  everything 
plain,  as  we  read  everything  in  the  Copemican 
plan  from  the  centrality  of  the  sun.  If  human 
force  governs  and  human  wisdom  guides  this 
world,  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  tangle 
beyond  comprehension ;  but  with  the  solution 
furnished  in  the  text,  all  mysteries  vanish. 

Gathering  up  some  of  the  results  of  this  brief 
survey,  we  may  see : 

1.  How  Christendom  is  builded.  Coleridge 
speaks  fitly  of  "  the  miracle  of  Christendom," 
for  the  tendency  of  society,  unilluminated  by 
the  Gospel,  ever  has  been  downward.  In  Egypt 
men  begun  by  worshipping  the  Nile,  and  ended 
by  worshipping  cats.  At  Rome  they  begun 
with  the  adoration  of  Jove,  and  sunk  to  that  of 
Tiberius,  Commodus,  and  other  lustful  tyrants. 


Unchecked  by  Divine  force,  nnpnrified  by  Di- 
vine ideas,  the  Hindu  mind  showed  the  same 
downward  tendency,  and  bo,  without  correctiveB, 
the  same  lapse  would  have  been  complete  .in 
Jewish  thought.  Now  it  was  not  Constantine, 
it  was  no  earthly  agency  that  builded  Christen- 
dom with  its  glorious  past  and  grander  future. 
This  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  hostf^. 

2.  We  should  read  the  future  in  the  same 
light.  If  God  be  behind  all  the  movements  of 
history,  there  is  no  room  for  discouragement. 
At  important  crises  He  will  interfere,  putting 
forth  silent  forces,  perhaps,  but  terrific  in  en- 
ergy. "  Political  prediction  is  a  lost  art,"  says 
one.  We  do  know,  however,  that  all  which  is 
in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  must  go 
down.  God's  omnific  energy  will  be  put  forth. 
By  and  by  there  will  be  as  vivid  a  theophany 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts  as  ever  appeared  to 
Hebrew  prophet.  All  shall  then  be  fulfilled. 
If  so,  then — 

Lastly.  There  is  a  city  of  God  for  me.  His 
promises,  thick  as  the  fragments  of  the  jasper 
floor,  will  all  be  redeemed.  He  hath  prepare<l 
for  me  a  city.  Kings  have  reared  their  cities. 
Rome  sits  on  her  seven  hills,  and  Venice  on  her 
lagoon,  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic ;  Naples  on 
her  crescent  bay,  Paris  on  the  Seine,  and  Vienna 
on  the  blue  Danube.  But  in  the  city  "  not  made 
with  hands,"  God  has  combined  all  beauty  and 
opulence  suited  to  a  spiritual  body.  There  will 
be  song  and  worship,  work  and  rest.  The  ex- 
pectation of  it  has  given  a  lustre  to  many  a 
humble  life  and  a  death-bed.  It  is  our  privilege 
to  walk  in  the  light  of  this  inspiring  hope.  In 
all  our  study  and  labour,  in  all  our  joy  and 
gloom,  let  this  central,  illuminating  truth  of  the 
lordship  of  God  and  His  public  presidency  over 
all  events  interpret  every  mystery,  for  **aU 
these  come  forth  from  the  Loni  of  hosts, 
wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  work- 
mg." 

R.  S.  Storks,  D.D. 


THE  ALL-SUFFICIENCY  OF  GOD'S  HELP 

—ILLUSTRATED  BY  SCRIPTURAL 

HISTORY. 

'*  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  Thee  to  help,  whether 
with  many,  or  with  them  that  liave  no  power.''— 
2  CuRON.  xiv.  11. 

Asa,  the  third  king  of  Judah,  after  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  from  the  government  of 
Rehoboam,  is  represented  by  the  sacred  historian 
ns  a  king  who  did  that  w^hich  was  good  .ind 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his  God.  Not 
merely  did  he  do,  as  king,  that  which  was  good 
and  right,  but  he  did  it  *'  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord," — that  is,  he  did  it  under  a  sense  of  tbe 
fact  that  God's  eye  was  upon  him — that  God 
took  cognizance  of  his  every  action,  and  of  the 
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motives  which  actuated  him  in  it.  This  made 
him  the  conscientious  and  devout  king  that  he 
was.  This  constrained  Iiim  to  expurgate  his 
kingdom  from  the  Baal  and  Astarte  worship, 
which,  under  the  reigns  of  his  father  Abijah 
and  grandfather  Kehoboam,  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  worship  of  the  only  living  and  true 
God.  This  endowed  him  with  the  spirit  and 
zeal  and  determination  of  a  royal  reformer. 
And  God  blessed  him  in  his  work  of  reform- 
ation. "  In  keeping  of  God's  cdmmandments 
there  is  great  reward,*'  and  this  reward  this 
pious  king  realized  no  doubt,  first,  in  his  per- 
sonal consciousness  of  rectitude  of  purpose  and 
action  as  in  God's  sight ;  and  second,  in  his 
witnessing  the  happy  results  upon  the  character, 
conduct,  and  condition  of  his  subjects.  His 
kingdom  prospered  under  his  administration. 
**  He  built  fenced  cities  in  Judah  ;  for  the  land 
had  rest,  and  he  had  no  war  in  those  years,  be- 
cause the  Lprd  had  given  him  rest."  For  forty- 
one  years  was  the  reign  of  this  good  king  over 
Judah  prolonged  —  one  year  longer  than  the 
reigns  of  Saul  and  David  and  Solomon,  each ; 
and  when  he  died  he  was  greatly  lamented  by 
all  his  subjects.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  uninterrupted  peace  through  all  this  long 
period.  The  war  spirit  and  the  international 
jealousies  were  too  marked  a  feature  of  those 
times  to  make  it  possible  that  he  would  not  be- 
come involved  in  some  struggle  to  maintain  the 
national  independence  of  liis  kingdom  ngainst 
some  of  the  many  adversaries  by  whom  he  wns 
surrounded.  The  Israelites  had  suffered  too 
signal  a  defeat,  however,  under  the  reign  of  his 
father  Abijah,  to  be  able  soon  to  renew  active 
hostilities  against  [him.  But  a  foe  who  could 
command  a  much  more  numerous  army  than 
the  Israelites  could  bring  into  the  field,  even  if 
they  had  not  met  with  so  disastrous  a  defeat 
under  the  reign  of  Asa's  paternal  predecessor, 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Zerah  the  Ethiopian, 
who  came  with  a  million  of  soldiers  and  three 
hundred  chariots,  and  encamped  upon  the  very 
soil  of  Judah  at  Mareshah.  This  Ethiopian 
general  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  distinguished 
warrior  who  had  invaded  Egypt  as  a  conqueror, 
and  afterward  became  the  son-in-law  of  Shishak, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  Shishak's  successor  upon 
the  throne  of  that  chronic  enemy  of-  God's 
people,  under  the  name  of  Usarken  II.  It  was 
a  tremendous  army  with  which  Judah  was  thus 
invaded,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Asa's  reign  ;  and 
80  far  as  mere  human  power  of  successful  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  Asa  was  concerned,  they 
could  only  apprehend  disaster  and  ruin.  "  Asa 
had  an  army  of  men  that  bare  targets  and 
spears,  out  of  Judah  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  out  of  Benjamin,  that  bare  shields  and  drew 
bows,  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand :  all 
these  were  mighty  men  of  valour."  But  this 
army  fell  short  of  that  of  Zerah,  in  numerical 
strength,  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 


and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war.  This  was 
Asa's  extremity.  The  Napoleonic  maxim  that 
**  the  Lord  is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  bat- 
talions," insured  to  him  a  certain  overthrow  if 
he  should  encounter  an  armed  force  so  over- 
whelmingly disproportioned  to  his  own.  Under 
these  circumstances  what  could  he  do  ?  What 
did  he  do  ?  Here  history  comes  in  to  teach  us 
by  example  that  it  is  nothing  with  God  to  help, 
whether  with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no 
power. 

I.  He  acted  promptly  and  energetically^  a^ 
the  occasion  required.  No  sooner  had  he  learned 
of  the  invasion  of  the  great  army  of  Zerah  and 
their  coming  to  Mareshah  than  "  Asa  went  out 
against  him,  and  they  set  the  battle  in  array  in 
the  valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah."  And  we 
may  be  sure  that,  in  such  an  emergency,  Asa's 
entire  military  strength  would  be  called  out  and 
disposed  of,  in  the  best  possible  position  and 
order,  to  resist  successfully  the  on-coming  foe. 
The  utmost  skill  would  be  employed,  and  cir- 
cumspection exercised,  that  his  armour-bearers 
might  fight  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and 
that  not  a  single  life  should  be  needlessly  sacri- 
ficed, for  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  hung  upon  the 
issue  of  the  impending  conflict.  And  every 
soldier  in  Asa's  army,  animated  by  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  perils  and  responsibilities  of  the 
hour,  would  put  forth  the  utmost  effort  in  his 
power,  in  co-operation  with  his  fellow-soldiers 
under  the  leadership  of  their  king,  with  his  sub- 
ordinate oQiGers,  to  fight  as  though  victory  or 
defeat  were  entirely  dependent  upon  his  personal 
conduct.  In  an  army  so  inspired  there  would 
be  no  latent,  unexercised  force.  And  to  render 
this  force,  thus  elicited  from  every  single  soldier, 
still  more  effective,  the  valley  of  Zephathah  was 
chosen  by  Asa  as  the  scene  of  the  bloody  strife 
awaiting  enactment ;  no  doubt  because  it  offered 
certain  facilities  for  the  advantageous  arrange- 
ment of  his  army  of  smaller  numerical  strength 
as  called  to  encounter  an  army  of  numbers  so 
vastly  preponderating  over  his  own.  Thus  Asa 
did  all  that  it  was  in  the  compass  of  mere  human 
ability  to  do  to  secure  success  in  the  unequal 
conflict  which  the  dreadful  necessity  of  the 
hour  had  thrust  upon  him,  and  from  which  he 
had  no  possible  escape  but  in  the  mean  surrender 
of  his  kingdom,  and  a  base  subjection  of  it  to 
a  foreign  power  hostile  to  its  welfare.  Like  a 
brave  king,  as  he  was,  who  had  brave  subjects 
to  respond  to  his  call,  he  did  not  yield  for  a 
moment  to  despair ;  he  did  not  delay  to  consider 
the  inequality  of  the  army  which  he  could  com- 
mand in  his  service  to  that  of  his  invading  foe, 
and  giving  himself  up  to  gloomy  apprehensions, 
entertain  thoughts  of  ways  and  means  by  which 
to  buy  off  an  ignoble  peace  at  the  expense  of 
the  surrender  of  his  kmgdom's  independence, 
and  of  an  oppressive  annual  tribute  to  enrich 
the  coffers  of  an  enemy.  Only  one  purpose 
moved  him,  and  that  was  to  bring  out  all  the 
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military  strength  of  his  kingdom,  for  it  was  all 
needful — and  at  once,  with  no  unnecessary  de- 
lay, strike  the  foe,  every  soldier  realizing  that 
tlie  crown  of  victory  was  the  prize  to  be  won 
or  lost,  according  as  he  should  be  faithful  or 
unfaithful  in  his  particular  duty ;  and  all  to- 
gether would  struggle  and  exert  as  though  there 
were  no  help  in  the  universe  but  themselves. 
And  having  acted  thus  promptly  and  energetic- 
ally on  their  own  behalf,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired, then, 

II.  The  second  thing  which  Asa  did  was,  he 
called  on  God  for  Jielj),  He  did  not,  however, 
ask  God  to  work  a  miracle  on  lu's  behalf.  He 
did  not  say  to  his  army,  It  is  vain  for  us  to  go 
forth  against  so  numerous  and  mighty  a  foe ; 
we  will  only  be  destroyed  if  we  do,  and  there- 
fore we  will  do  nothing  but  await  the  Divine 
deliverance.  This  would  seem  to  be  very  pious, 
very  honouring  to  God ;  but  only  seemingly  so, 
and  not  really.  Whoever  calls  upon  Goa  for 
help  without  hrst  helping  himself— without  first 
putting  forth  his  own  efforts  to  secure  that  for 
which  ne  invokes  the  Divine  aid,  will  call  upon 
God  in  vain.  But  Asa  was  not  guilty  of  this 
folly.  His  entire  army  were  put  in  requisition, 
and  they  were  all  mustered  in  array  for  battle 
in  the  valley  of  Zephatliah.  Thus  far  he  used 
the  help  which  God,  in  His  providence,  had 
already  furnished  him ;  and  when  this  was 
done,  then  ''  Asa  cried  unto  tlie  Lord  his  God, 
and  said,  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  Thee  to  help, 
with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no  power ; 
help  us,  0  Lord  our  God  ;  for  we  rest  on  Thee, 
and  in  Thy  name  wc  go  against  this  multitude. 
0  Lord,  Tliou  art  our  God  ;  let  not  man  prevail 
against  Thee.!  "  If  it  had  been  whispered  in 
Asa's  ears  just  then,  in  the  language  of  modem 
disbelievers  in  Divine  providence,  general  or 
particular,  ^*  the  Lord  is  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest  battalions,"  he  would  have  answered, 
"  The  strongest  battalions  are  sur€  to  be  those 
on  whose  side  the  Lord  is."  There  are  other 
elements  of  strength  in  war  besides  those  which 
are  merely  physical.  War  is  an  appeal  to  brute 
force,  and  the  strongest  brute  force  will  prevail 
over  the  weoker  if  the  conflict  is  nothing  more 
than  a  conflict  between  forces  of  the  same 
nature.  But  there  are  a  moral  and  a  spiritual 
force  with  which  an  anny  of  inferior  numbers 
may  be  endowed  which  are  more  than  adequate 
to  encounter  and  overcome  the  mere  physical 
force  which  inheres  in  superiority  of  numbers. 
And  God  is  such  a  moral  and  spiritual  force  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  **  Thrice  is  he 
armed  who  has  his  quarrel  just."  And  it  is  a 
well-attested  fact  that  wherever  and  by  whom- 
soever the  principle  of  justice,  of  right,  is  recog- 
nized, God  also  in  His  character  of  a  moral 
governor  is  recognized,  and  there  is,  combined 
with  this  recogrition,  an  intuitive  conviction 
that  this  moral  governor  will  not  be  indifferent 
to  the  conflicts  of  justice  against  injustice — of 


right  against  wrong.  And  hence,  whoever  ap- 
pears in  the  defence  of  justice,  of  right,  of  truth, 
of  piety,  of  any  and  every  moral  virtue,  feels,  in 
the  deepest  sensibilities  of  his  loving  nature,  that 
the  God  of  justice,  of  right,  of  truth,  of  piety,  of 
virtue,  is  on  his  side.  Ajid  hence,  prayer  to 
God  for  help  when  any  great  moral  ana  religious 
interest  is  at  stake.  It  is  one  of  the  wise  and 
benevolent  provisions  of  God  in  the  constitution 
of  our  moral  nature  that  our  moral  convictions 
add  energy  to  whatever  physical  force  we  may 
possess — enhance  our  efl&ciency  in  whatever  we 
may  undertake  under  tlie  conviction  of  duty. 
And  is  tliere  no  significance  in  this  fact,  con- 
tributing to  demonstrate  on  whose  side  the  Lord 
is  ?  And  hence  the  virtue  of  prayer.  Those 
who  draw  a  veil  over  the  doctrine  of  the  exist- 
ence and  providential  government  of  a  personal 
God,  and  declare  that  they  can  know  nothing 
but  a  physical  universe,  and  the  innate  poten- 
cies of  molecular  atoms,  or  their  developed 
potencies  in  organic  forms  of  matter,  can  find 
no  propriety  in  prayer.  A  blind  i»te  is  the 
highest  deity  of  the  disciples  of  such  a  creed. 
There  can  be  no  moral  law,  or  moral  govern- 
ment, or  moral  accountability  in  a  universe  thus 
godless,  and  all  force  is  only  physical.  Bat 
the  history  of  the  world  belies  such  an  ignoring 
of  moral  force  as  an  endowment  of  moral  agents. 
That  moral  force  came  to  Asa's  army  in  answer 
to  the  fervid  and  believing  prayer  of  Asa  for 
God's  help  when  they  were  about  to  engage  in 
mortal  conflict  with  the  multiplous  army  of 
Zernh,  and  added  to  that  force  with  which  they 
were  physically  endowed,  and  made  them  more 
than  equal  to  double  the  number  of  their  adver- 
saries ;  especially  so,  when  we  consider  that  the 
prayer-answering  God  could,  and  actually  did, 
without  any  reality  or  appearance  of  a  miracle, 
divide  the  counsels  of  the  enemy  and  introduce 
confusion  into  their  ranks.  They  were  fighting 
only  for  spoils,  and  so  far  as  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  consciences  at  all,  they  knew  and  felt 
that  they  were  in  the  wrong — that  they  were 
waging  an  unrighteous  war.  Theywere  there- 
fore necessarily  morally  feeble.  They  had  no 
high,  noble  purpose  to  inspire  their  courage, 
and  give  energy  and  persistence  to  their  assaults 
or  defences.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise  with 
the  army  of  Judah.  They  were  fighting  for 
their  homes,  for  their  sacred  altars,  for  their 
God,  and  they  would  realize  the  support  and 
inspiration  of  the  confidence  that  the  LiOTd  was 
on  the  side  of  their  battalions,  and  not  with  those 
of  their  enemy. 

III.  And  what  teas  the  issue?  "The  Lord 
smote  the  Ethiopians  before  Asa,  and  before 
Judah,  and  the  Ethiopians  fle<l ;  and  the  Ethio- 
pians were  overthrown,  that  they  could  not  re- 
cover themselves ;  for  they  were  destroyed! 
before  the  Lord  and  before  His  host.'*  Observe, 
it  is  here  written  that  the  Lord  did  all  this ;  but 
He  did  not  do  it  independently  of  the  agency  of 
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the  army  which  Asa  had  brought  in  array 
against  their  foe.  It  was  the  army  of  Asa 
which  defeated  the  army  of  Zerah,  but  it  was 
God  who  gave  efficiency  to  the  fighting  of  Asa's 
army,  by  which  they  achieved  their  glorious 
victory.  God  does  not  need  the  agency  of  any 
of  His  creatures  to  accomph'sh  any  of  His  pur- 
poses. All  created  power  is  His,  and  all  efficiency 
of  all  power  is  primarily  Divine.  And  the  king- 
dom of  nature  and  of  ^race — each  abounds  with 
examples  of  the  mightiest  results  by,  apparently, 
the  most  inadequate  means.  But  only  appa- 
rently inadequate ;  really  most  adequate,  wnen 
the  Divine  power  is  understood  to  be  involved 
in  them.  Whoever  has  God*s  help  on  his  be- 
half may  be  weakness  itself,  but  in  God  he  is 
safe  and  invulnerable  for  strength. 

IV.  What  are  the  practical  teachings  of  this 
lesson  of  Bible  history  f  [We  leave  them  to  be 
inferred  by  the  intelugent  reader.] 

W.  T.  FiNDLEY,  D.D. 


THE  SILENCE  OF  OUR  LORD. 


f( 


He  answered  nothing." — ^Mabk  xv.  3. 


Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  dedicated  His  life  to  the 
service  of  His  fellow  beings.  From  city  to  city 
He  journeyed,  teaching  the  people  and  healing 
diseases.  False  charges  were  laid  against  Him. 
He  is  seized  by  the  authorities,  tried,  mocked, 
and  scourged.  He  might  have  used  His  mar- 
vellous power  of  speech  or  His  miraculous  ener- 
gies in  self-defence,  but  "  He  answered  never  a 
word."  Before  His  shearers  He  was  dumb. 
Though  His  brow  was  wet  with  the  sweat  of 
Gethsemane,  and  the  agonies  of  the  cross  were 
in  full  view,  He  saw  the  glory  beyond,  and 
stood  serene  and  silent — greatest  of  all  earth's 
heroes.  From  our  Lord's  sublime  silence  we 
may  learn — 

1st.  That  the  manifestation  of  anger  and 
temper  is  inconsistent  with  a  Christian  spirit. 
In  the  rising  of  wrath  we  are  often  ready,  with 
Jonah,  to  excuse  ourselves,  and  say, "  I  do  well 
to  be  angry."  We  have,  indeed,  the  maxim, 
' '  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  patience  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue."  Indignation  against  wrong- 
doing is  different  from  personal  resentment. 
Patience,  and  even  silence,  may  be  compatible 
with  abhorrence  at  the  ill-treatment  of  others. 
We  are  to  turn  our  cheeks  to  tlie  smiters,  but 
not  other  people's  cheeks.  Christ  denounced 
severely  those  who  devoured  widows'  houses 
and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers.  When 
the  word  anger  is  used  in  the  Bible  with  appro- 
bation, it  refers  to  this  indignation  against  sin. 
Otherwise,  it  is  spoken  of  with  reprobation. 
"  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thy  wrath,"  or 
last  till  the  hour  of  evening  sacrifice,  lest  your 
prayer  be  unheard:  so  some  explain  it   Again, 


anger  is  said  to  rest  <'  in  the  bosom  of  fools,"  a 
mortifying  fact,  which  should  be  a  corrective 
to  this  tendency.    Socrates,  when  kicked  by  a 

erofligate  person,  said  to  those  who  would  have 
im  retaliate, ''  Had  an  ass  kicked  me,  would 
I  you  have  me  kick  back  in  return?"  It  requires 
no  intellect  to  be  angry.     It  is  rather  a  sign  of 
weakness.     You  give  an   advantage  to  your 
adversary.     Men  get  the'  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  by  exasperating  the  monkeys  that  live 
among  the  branches,  so  that  the  animals  hurl 
down  the  fruit.     The  assailants  keep  up  the 
altercation  until  their  end  is  gained  and  their 
baskets  are  full.     But  to  be  patient  is  to  be 
godlike.   Here,  then,  are  two  mirrors.  In  which 
is  your  face  reflected?  Are  you  easily  irritated, 
or  are  you  able  to  patiently  stand,  like  your 
Lord,  answering  not  a  word  ? 

2nd.  No  one  grace  more  glorifies  God  than 
the  spirit  shown  in  the  silence  of  Christ.  Tlie 
following  incident  is  related  of  that  eminent 
minister,  Dr.  Hopkins :  A  brother-in-law  who 
was  a  sceptic,  said  that  his  pious  kinsman  would 
bear  exasperating  circumstances  no  better  than 
any  one  else,  and,  to  try  him,  stated  to  him 
some  facts  peculiarly  aggravating.  Dr.  H. 
went  away  very  angry,  and  the  remark  was 
made,  "I  told  you  so."  The  night,  however, 
was  spent  in  prayer,  and  with  the  morning  Dr. 
H.  came  and  confessed  his  sin  of  unholy  passion, 
whereupon  his  brother  was  deeply  affected,  and 
admitted  that  this  was  a  spirit  which  he  did  not 
possess.  The  infidel  was  led  to  re-examine  the 
grounds  on  which  he  stood.  He  became  a 
humble  follower  of  Christ  and  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  But  the  objector  says,  I  cannot  control 
myself :  what  is  the  remedy  ?  In  general,  we 
may  answer,  Watch  and  pray.  God  will  do 
His  part,  we  must  do  ours.  More  specifically : 
Keep  yourself  from  temptations.  Agam:  your 
physical  condition  is  to  be  cared  for.  Late 
hours,  bad  ventilation,  and  improper  diet  affect 
the  temper.  If  you  eat  mince  pie,  fruit  cake, 
and  lobster  salad  at  night,  you  will  have  dys- 
pepsia. If  you  have  dyspepsia,  you  will  be 
cross.  Think,  again,  how  oelittling  to  you  are 
these  spurts  of  ill-temper,  and  let  it  shame. 
Think,  too,  how  trivial  are  these  annoyances 
and  how  transitory  life  is.  Look  at  Christ, 
whose  whole  nature  was  sweet  to  the  depths  of 
His  being,  and  so  was  not  obliged  contmually 
to  curb  the  risings  of  unholy  emotion.  Com- 
mit your  cause  unto  Him  who  judget^  right- 
eouslv,  and  answer  not  a  word.  The  flames  of 
sinful  resentment  will  die  out,  and  on  the  altar 
of  your  heart  will  burn  the  pure  flame  of  love 
to  God  and  men. 
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ALLEGORICAL  TIME-KEEPERS. 

"  Now  there  are  diversities  of  ^pfts,  but  the  same 
Spirit  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations, 
but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  ail.'' 
— 1  Cob.  xiL  4,  6. 

God  has  a  place  for  every  man,  in  which,  if 
faithful,  he  can  be  utilized  and  made  a  blessing 
to  others.  No  man  is  an  atom  that  God  has 
made  superfluously,  and  does  not  want  to  build 
His  kingdom  with.  Success  and  harmony  flow 
from  "diversities  of  gifts  "  when  actuated  **by 
the  same  spirit"  God  can  utilize  all.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  judge  accurately  of  human 
usefulness, — not  even  our  own.  We  judge  too 
often  by  noise,  bustle,  froth.  The  shallow,  fit- 
ful stream  will  outvie  the  majestic  river  in 
utility  and  strength  when  judged  by  such  a 
standard.  On  the  face  of  a  watch  we  find 
three  workers,  and  a  man  looking  at  them  for 
the  first  time,  and  totally  ignorant  of  a  watch, 
would  be  likely  to  conclude  that  the  second 
hand  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  important 
worker  of  the  three.  See  how  fussy  and  busy 
it  is.  But  with  the  point  of  a  pin  you  can  pry 
it  off,  and  the  watch  would  be  as  good  for 
ordinary  use  as  ever.  Even  the  minute  hand 
could  be  removed,  and  yet  by  the  steady  hour 
hand  you  could  tell  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  of  day.  So,  **  there  are  diversities  of 
operations"  in  the  Church.  We  have  little, 
active,  fussy  men,  who  can  turn  round  sixty 
times  before  another  man  will  get  round  once, 
or  even  decide  whether  he  will  turn  round  at 
all  or  not*  Noble  men  are  these,  many  of 
tliem,  and  often  a  great  blessing  to  the  Church. 
But  they  are  not  always  the  most  reliable  as  to 
spiritual  time,  nor  are  they  by  any  means  the 
most  important  workers  in  the  Church.  They 
operate  in  their  little  sphere,  and  God  uses 
them  for  special  work  and  ends  ;  but  we  need 
the  steady  minute  and  hour  pointers,  men  and 
women  of  steady,  unwavering  purpose  and 
principle,  upon  the  dial  of  whose  conduct  and 
conversation  we  shall  never  miss  the  true  time. 
I  was  very  much  entertained  some  time  ago 
in  a  clock-maker's  establishment.  All  manner 
of  clocks  were  Uiere,  from  the  tall,  stately-look- 
ing regulator  down  to  the  little  fussy  clock,  not 
larger  than  your  hand.  It  was  just  t\yelve 
o'clock  in  the  day ;  and  such  a  din  of  striking 
I  never  heard  before.  Every  clock,  when  it 
got  ready,  made  all  the  noise  it  could,  but  each 
in  its  own  way.  There  were  "diversities  of 
operations,  but  the  same  spirit ;  "  and  that  was 
to  tell  everybody  that  it  was  twelve  o'clock.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  little  clocks  that  you  could 
put  into  your  coat  pocket,  start  up  and  tip  off 
the  whole  twelve  before  larger  and  more  valu- 
able ones  got  more  than  nicely  begun,  and  (to 
my  imagination  at  least)  glance  across,  as  much 

♦  See  "  City  Temple." 


as  to  say,  **  Mercy  sake,  do  hurry  up.  If  yea 
want  to  learn  how  to  strike  just  take  a  few 
lessons  of  me."  But  it  was  my  imagination 
that  gave  birth  to  this  reprimand,  llie^  lild 
what  all  Christians  should  do.  They  minded 
their  own  business.  Each  did  its  own  work  in 
its  own  way,  and  according  to  its  own  prompt- 
ings. I  learn  from  this  that  every  Christian 
should  be  busy  at  his  great  life-work, — ^that  he 
should  work  naturally,  in  his  own  way,  and  find 
no  fault  with  others,  who  may  have  different 
methods  of  doing  the  same  thing. 

I  noticed  a  fair  looking  clock  to  my  right, 
which  took  no  part  in  the  general  striking.  I 
found  that  while  tlie  others  were  so  constructed 
as  to  tell  the  time  to  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye, 
this  only  told  it  to  the  eye.  Tou  had  to  look  at 
it  in  order  to  know  the  time.  This  clock  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  have  some  per- 
sons in  our  Churches  who  don't  "strike."  They 
don't  announce  to  the  ears  of  men  their  moral 
whereabouts,  or  publicly  lift  up  their  voices  in 
bearing  testimony  for  Christ.  In  my  earlier 
ministry,  I  used  to  think  that  every  true  Chris- 
tian had  to  strike  J  or  publicly  bear  witness  for 
Jesus.  I  think  still  that  all  true  Christians  are 
made  to  strike,  and  when  wound  up  on  both 
sides  they  will  strike.  But  now  and  then  you 
will  find  persons  who  either  lack  the  Mtriking 
weight  or  the  belly  I  don't  know  which.  They 
never  sound  the  bell  of  a  public  profession: 
but  in  many  cases,  if  you  look  on  the  dial  of 
their  conduct  and  conversation,  you  will  find 
the  time  unvarying  as  the  sun. 

I  have  often  laid  awake  at  night  witli  tlie 
query  in  my  mind,  *'I  wonder  what  time  it  is," 
when  the  faithful  clock  in  the  otlier  room  has 
suddenly  struck  the  answer.  It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  the  world  we  have  so  many  true 
Christians  who,  amidst  the  dense  darimess  that 
surrounds  tliem,  fearlessly  publish  tlie  true  time 
of  day.  Our  want  of  wants  is  a  larger  number 
of  correct  time- keepers,  and  reliable  strikers 
who  shall 


<^  Tell  to  all  around 
What  a  great  Saviour  they  have  found. 


♦1 


Many  around  us,  and  some  whom  we  least  sus- 
pect, are  in  a  state  of  wakefulness  and  unrest. 
They  have  either  lost  the  time,  or  never  had  it. 
They  are  dissatisfied  and  unhappy,  and  with 
rightly  directed  Christian  sympathy  would 
gladly  enter  upon  a  Christian  life. 

I  noticed  another  fine  looking  clock  that  was 
going  through  all  the  motions  of  striking,  but 
it  only  made  a  sort  of  buzzing  noise,  without 
making  anybody  the  wiser  as  to  the  intelligence 
it  proposed  to  give.  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
behina  the  counter,  "What  makes  it  act  sj;** 
He  said,  *'  The  hammer  has  sprung  a  little  and 
misses  the  bell."  I  thought  here  is  an  illustrs- 
tion  of  many  good  sort  of  people  in  the  Church. 
They  go  through  all  the  movements  of  striking. 
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or  bearing  witness  for  Chrisfc,  but  nobody  can 
uTiderBtand  them.  Let  me  say  here,  that  I  am 
convinced  this  is,  in  many  instances,  the  result 
of  liabit  and  not  of  inferior  Christian  attainment, 
or  inconsistency  of  life.  We  are  creatures  of 
habit,  and  as  we  commence,  so,  unless  our 
attention  be  called  to  it,  we  shall  continue.  I 
know  a  most  powerful  speaker,  who  on  political 
occasions  is  well  nigh  without  a  rival  for  elo- 
quent speech  and  forceful  utterance;  but  in 
vritnessing  for  Christ  you  would  actually  think 
the  man  had  stolen  a  sheep  from  somebody  in 
the  congregation.  I  have  wondered  at  some 
good  sisters  whose  voices  I  knew  could  ring 
over  the  way,  and  round  the  comer,  when  I 
have  listened  to  them  mumbling  something 
they  called  Christian  experience.  I  have  some- 
times listened  to  sisters  talking  gossip  and 
scandal,  in  tones  so  natural,  and  attention  so 
absorbed,  that  I  could  not  help  coveting  them 
for  the  class  and  prayer-meetmg,  while  their 
old  class-meeting  tones  and  attitudes  might, 
with  profit,  have  been  used  for  the  gossip  and 
scandal,  for  then  nobody  could  understand 
them,  and  nobody  would  believe  them  if  they 
did.  I  pray  that  God  may  somehow  neutralize 
the  speech,  and  confuse  the  utterances  of  all 
gossip  and  scandal-mongers,  so  that  no  listener 
shall  ever  be  able  to  understand  a  word  of  their 
devOish  intelligence ;  and  that  He  may  make 
His  own  people  courageous  and  natural  in 
witnessing  for  Him. 

I  saw  another  clock  that  appeared  to  like  to 
hear  itself  strike.  It  struck  and  struck,  until  I 
actually  got  nervous.  I  thought  here  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  have  some  in 
our  Churches  who  are  great  strikers.  When 
tliey  commence  to  pray  or  speak  they  never 
Btop  till  they  get  through,  ana  they  never  get 
through  till  everybody  is  nervous  and  wishing 
them  to  stop.  Now  and  again  you  think  they 
are  about  through,  but  they  always  skip  over 
the  stopping  places  and  go  on.  Now  that  clock 
tliat  worried  me  so  only  wanted  the  bending 
of  a  little  wire  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
order  to  set  it  right  in  the  matter  of  striking. 
So  those  who  pray  or  speak  too  long  in  our 
Churches  only  want  a  gentle  word  or  advice, 
or  a  kind  suggestion  privately,  and  the  trouble, 
in  many  cases,  would  be  removed.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  very  highly  tempered  I  have 
known  the  wire  to  break  in  the  act  of  bending, 
and  then  the  whole  machinery  laps  itself  on  the 
shelf  in  palsying,  corroding  silence.  My  advice 
to  any  brother  whose  meetings  are  being  made 
dry  and  spiritless  by  long  talkers,  is,  have  less 
striking  by  all  means.  Bend  the  wire,  even 
tJunigh  it  should  break.  Better  that  one  should 
suffer  than  many.  While  many  of  those  great 
strikers  are  good  Christians,  I  have  known  some 
of  them  to  be  very  poor  time-keepers.  I  have 
lieard  them  strike  off  in  distinct  tones,  "  Twelve 
o'clock,   spiritual  noon-day  here,"  while  the 


hands  on  the  dial  of  their  conduct  and  convers- 
ation have  scarcely  indicated  spiritual  sunrise. 
If,  as  a  Church,  we  would  have  our  social  means 
of  grace  throbbing  with  potency  and  life,  we 
must  do  awaiff  as  much  as  possible,  with  all 
irrelevant  striking.  We  must  be  earnestly 
searching  after  the  true  time,  and  tell  it  off  to 
others,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
it. 

I  saw  another  clock  that  was  not  going  at  all. 
I  thought  possibly  it  was  out  of  gear,  or  not 
wound  up.  But  the  gentleman  told  me  that  he 
had  wound  it  up  the  day  before,  but  was  called 
away  and  forgot  to  start  it.  I  learn  from  this 
silent  clock,  that  we  have  persons  amongst  us 
who  need  starting.  There  are  persons  all  about 
us  with  whom  God  has  been  working.  He  has 
been  winding  them  up  and  putting  the  weight 
of  their  sins  upon  them.  They  feel  the  inner 
promptings  which  come  from  a  work  of  convic- 
tion wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
but  they  need  the  gentle  touch  of  Christian 
sympathy  and  encouragement  to  start  them. 
Oh  that  as  Christians  we  had  a  greater  meetness 
for  this  gracious  work.  And  in  the  Church 
men  want  to  be  started  sometimes.  There  are 
many  who  would  pray  in  prayer-meetings,  but 
they  need  to  be  started.  Many  would  labour 
grandly  in  the  Sunday  School  and  in  home 
mission  work,  but  they  need  to  be  started. 
Many  would  give  liberally  to  the  cause  of  God 
if  they  once  got  started.  Although  I  am  aware 
that  some  men  will  move  all  over  only  at  the 

Eockets.  Many  a  poor  backslider  is  longing  to 
e  what  he  once  was,  but  he  needs  your 
sympathy  or  mine  to  start  him.  Spirit  of  the 
heavens^  open  our  eyes  to  our  surroundijigs.  A 
great  want  of  the  Church  to-day  is,  a  larger 
number  of  spiritually-minded  men  and  women 
to  b6  touching  up  the  waning  pendulums,  and 
starting  the  ones  that  are  still.  Not  in  an 
ostentatious  spirit,  or  placarding  their  mission 
on  the  corners  of  the  street,  but  in  an  unpre- 
tending, humble,  almost  unintentional  way, 
just  in  such  a  manner  as  only  the  risen  Saviour 
dwelling  in  the  heart  can  dictate  and  evolve. 
We  all  need  the  gentle  touch  of  each  other's 
sympathy.  I  need  it  as  well  as  you.  It  puts 
fresh  vigour  into  us  when  we  see  the  naturalness 
and  ease  with  which  others  do  their  work.  As 
ministers,  it  does  us  good  to  hear  each  other 
strike  sometimes,  and  notice  the  swing  of  each 
other's  pendulums.  I  have  gone  to  camp- 
meetings,  and  other  places,  and  beard  ministers 
preach  with  a  pathos  and  a  power  that  made 
me  ashamed  of  myself,  and  almost  vow  I 
should  never  try  to  preach  again.  But  I  have 
reason  to  thank  God  for  those  men,  and  for 
those  feelings  of  conscious  inferiority.  They 
gave  me  to  see  how  a  live  man  takes  hold  of 
his  work,  and  I  have  always  found  my  own 
pendulum,  almost  unconsciously,  swinging  with 
greater  emphasis  after  I  got  home. 
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I  noticed  another  clock  just  in  the  act  of 
stopping.  I  said  to  the  gentleman,  '^This 
clock  is  run  down,  I  suppose."  He  said,  "  No, 
it's  in  going  order,  but  it's  not  plumb,  you  see." 
I  learn  from  this  leaning  cloctc  that  we  have 
people  in  our  Churches  who  are  not  plumb. 
Oh,  how  many  professing  Christians  are  swayed 
to  the  one.  side  or  the  other  by  things  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian' s  character.  My 
brother,  don't  allow  yourself  to  imagine  that 
you  can  enjoy  tlie  religion  of  Christ,  and  at  the 
same  time  regard  iniquity  in  your  heart.  If 
you  cast  yourself  off  the  perpendicular,  or  allow 
the  devil  to  do  it,  don't  imagine  that  you  are 
somehow  still  keeping  time, — you  are  either 
stopped^  or  stopping.  Cast  thus  off  the  perpen- 
dicular, you  are  lUterly  unable  to  receive  any 
spiritual  blessing  from  God.  The  faith  that 
brings  God  near  in  help  is  out  of  your  reach  in 
your  present  attitude.  Your  faith  is  a  hand 
without  fingers,  which  can  bring  back  nothing 
from  God. 

I  noticed  one  feature  that  all  these  clocks 
had  in  common.  They  all  had  a  tendency  to 
run  down.  Stimulus  not  generated  in  tliem- 
selves,  but  coming  from  an  external  source, 
had  to  be  obtained,  or  they  would  soon  tick 
themselves  into  silence.  They  had  to  be  wound 
up.  So  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  Christians  to 
run  down.  No  man  is  free  from  it.  I  may 
preach  to  you  from  tliis  awful  place  every 
Sabbath  with  acceptability,  and  be  running 
down  all  the  time.  You  may  be  as  punctual  as 
usual  at  church,  and  as  exemplary  as  usual  in 
your  deportment,  and  be  runnuig  down  all  the 
time.  The  pendulum  of  your  profession  may 
continue  to  wag  when  the  machinery  is  clogged 
witli  the  grease  of  sensuality,  or  choked  with 
the  dust  of  forbidden  pleasures.  This  is  the 
calamity  under  which  the  Church  of  God  groans 
to-day.  Thousands  of  professing  Chnstians 
have  forgotten  to  go  to  God  to  be  cleaned  and 
regulated  and  set  to  the  true  tinie.  If  you 
question  some  of  them,  they  frankly  tell  you 
tiiey  don't  profess  to  have  the  true  time  exactly ; 
and  many  who  do  profess  to  have  it,  are  *' either 
deceiving  or  being  deceived."  For  while  the 
bell  of  profession  may  continue  to  ring,  the 
hands  on  the  dial  of  their  conduct  and  convers- 
ation are  still  in  the  old  place;  or,  like  the 
shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  carried  backwards 
several  degrees,  occasionally.  No  Christian 
can  keep  good  time  if  left  to  himself  for  a 
single  hour.  What^  then,  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  many  who  live  loose  from  God  in  their 
thinking  and  motives  six  days  out  of  tlie  seven  ? 
Our  Cjiurches  are  burdened  and  cursed  by  those 
eight-day  Christians,  who  never  think  of  going 
to  God  to  be  wound  up  and  regulated  till  they 
go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  the  trouble  is, 
they  never  think  of  it  then. 

Some  clocks  are  so  made  that  they  can  run 
for  months  without  being  wound  up,  and  keep 


good  time ;  but  I  never  knew  a  Christian  who 
could  do  it,  and  many  of  us  have  given  it  a 
fair  trial.  Yes,  we  must  be  wound  up,  or  we 
shall  soon  run  down  to  the  silence  of  spiritual 
death,  and  many  will  be  led  astray  oy  our 
reckoning.  Tlie  .Church  has  all  the  means  and 
appliances  in  her  hands  to-day  that  are  necessaiy 
to  secure  the  conquest  of  tne  whole  world  for 
Christ  before  the  last  hour  of  the  year  1899 
will  have  struck.  But  the  trouble  is,  she  is  not 
in  going  order.  She  has  been  trying  to  regulate 
herself,  and  she  has  not  only  lost  time,  but 
injured  the  machinery.  0  that  God  may  save 
the  Church  from  trying  to  tinker  herself.  The 
wonderful  wheels  and  pinions  and  ratchets 
composing  her  internal  mechanism  are  so 
unique  and  God-like,  that  no  created  mind  can 
understand  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other, 
much  less  remove  the  defilement  and  disorder 
under  which  she  labours. 

I  remember  well  tlie  first  watch  I  ever  had. 
It  was  like  many  Christians,  not  overly  correct 
in  its  internal  movements  and  promptings. 
Sometimes  it  would  rattle  off  an  hour  in  fifteen 
minutes ;  while  at  other  times  it  could  hardly 
make  an  hour  of  decent  time  in  a  whole  day. 
Being  ray  first  watch,  I  had  occasion  to  look  at 
it  as  often  as  was  convenient^  and  I  am  sure  the 
position  of  the  hands  on  the  dial  were  much 
more  frequently  the  result  of  my  movements 
tlian  its  own.  A  good  deal  of  my  time  w:is 
spent  in  finding  out  the  time  of  day,  and  giving 
it  to  my  watch  by  turning  the  hands  in  proi>er 
position.  Now  and  again  I  would  get  ais- 
couraged,  and  for  days  would  let  it  go,  or  not, 
as  it  pleased,  when  I  would  again  try  to  make 
it  keep  time.  My  father  at  length,  to  Mve  time 
likely,  took  it  to  the  watch-maker.  1  went 
with  him,  and  I  remember  how  I  thought  my 
watch  was  being  ruined  as  the  man  took  it  out 
of  the  case  and  removed  wheel  after  wheel  till 
it  was  all  in  pieces  before  him.  How  he  could 
ever  get  it  together  again  I  could  not  imagine  ; 
but  he  did.  And  when  the  job  was  done  it 
could  keep  its  own  hands  to  the  true  time 
without  any  help  from  mine. 

Many  in  ourCnurches  act  towards  themselves 
as  I  did  witfi  that  old  watch.  Their  inner 
mechanism  is  deranged  and  clogged  with  the 
grease  and  defilement  of  sin.  They  have  neitlier 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  run  the  way  of  God's 
commandments.  And  when  they  perfonn  any 
Christian  duties,  it  is  all  mechanical  and  outside 
work  with  them.  The  hands  on  the  dial  of 
their  conduct  and  conversation  are  moved  to 
Christian  time  and  places  by  the  mere  force  of 
their  will,  and  indeed  contrary  to  the  promptings 
witliin.  Brethren,  are  any  of  you  trying  lo 
live  at  this  poor  dying  rate  ?  Do  any  of  you 
pull  yourselves  to  the  house  of  prayer,  or  to 
your  family  altar,  while  your  hearts  are  run 
down  by  worldliness,  and  out  of  gear  by  the 
dust  and  filth  of  sin  ?   You  know  how  nuserably 
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you  have  succeeded  in  the  past,  and  how  far 
you  are  to-day  from  the  life  that  God  would 
have  you  live.  In  your  present  state  there  is 
nothing  better  for  you  further  on.  Tou  cannot 
keep  time  from  ^  oiUside.  You  must  be 
cleansed,  and  regulated,  and  wound  up.  Qod, 
your  maker,  alone  can  do  this.  "  Without 
money  and  without  price,' '  are  His  terms.  What 
say  you?  Ood  help  you  to  gladly  submit  to 
the  process,  and  you  shall  speedily  rejoice  in 
the  liberty  of  the  free. 

If  all  our  Churches  would  submit  themselves 
thus  to  God  for  cleansing,  the  effect  upon  this 
sin- cursed  world  would  be  simply  marvellous. 
There  would  be  such  a  outgo  of  heroic  Christian 
effort  and  Divine  power  launched  simultaneously 
upon  the  nations  as  would  enable  the  Church  to 
measure  her  conquests  by  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  not  as  now,  by  isolated 
points  and  individual  conquests.  May  the 
Spirit  of  the  Almighty  give  locomotive  velocity 
to  the  chariot-wheels  that  shall  usher  in  that 
glorious  day. 

Thomas  Kelly.- 

Philadelphia. 


TRUTH  IN  CHARITY. 

*<  Speaking  the  truth  ui  love."— Eph.  iv.  16. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  eloquently  warned  us  against 
reading  the  Bible  in  isolated  texts  which  may 
be  divorced  from  the  grand  aim  of  the  whole 
book  ("  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  ").  And  the  late 
Prof.  Henry  Rogers  has  gone  f  urtlier,  and  given 
us  some  amusing  and  suggestive  illustrations 
of  the  tendency  not  only  to  read  and  remember 
isolated  tezts^  but  mere  fragments  of  texts, 
such  as  suit  our  own  preferences,  support  our 
foregone  conclusions,  or  justify  our  conduct 
("Eclipse  of  Faith"— Blank  Bible V  Here  is 
a  text  commonly  but  half-rememoered.  All 
remember  that  we  ought  to  speak  the  truth,  but 
it  is  often  forgotten  that,  even  the  truth,  if  it  is 
to  be  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  must  be 
spoken  in  love.  This  f  orgetf  ulness  works  great 
practical  mischief  in  speaking  of  the  weaknesses, 
faults,  failings,  and  sins  of  others.  And  the 
necessity  of  thus  speaking  (even  what  may  be 
absolutely  true  in  fact)  needs  reaffirmation. 
Speaking  the  tnith  in  lote,  implies : 
I.  Allowance  for  difficulties.  We  are 
not  insensible  of  the  defects  and  shortcomings 
of  those  we  love.  But  when  we  think  of  them 
we  insensibly  remember  their  difficulties,  hin- 
drances, youth,  temptations,  or  whatever  will 
blunt  the  sharp  edge  of  our  condemnations. 
Tlie  child's  copy-book  may  not  be  perfect,  and 
the  father  sees  it,  but  he  says  '*  considering  all 
things,  how  youn^  he  is  and  the  short  time  he 
has  been  at  school,  it  is  very  fair."  How  great 
an  amount  of  strong  language  and  harsh  criti- 


cism would  be  hushed,  how  many  bitter,  re- 

Eroachful  words  would  remain  unspoken,  and 
ow  many  dissensions  would  be  avoided,  if 
these  same  allowances  were  made  in  all  cases. 

II.  Kindness  of  motive.  Even  what  is  true 
in  itself  may  be  spoken  from  different  motives, 
either  to  wound,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  weaken 
in  influence,  or  to  warn,  to  counsel,  and  help. 
Truth  of  the  kind  referred  to  may  be  spoken 
out  of  "  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness,"  or  out  of  love.  The  tales  which 
gossins,  "busy-bodies  in  other  men's  matters," 
scandal-mongers,  love  to  retail  and  embellish, 
are  commonly  told  from  the  former  motive,  and 
have  blasted  many  a  life  and  bound  a  terrible 
past,  which  he  was  stmggling  to  leave  behind, 
to  a  man  with  fetters  of  brass.  But  when  a 
father  or  mother  has  to  speak  to  a  child— when 
we  speak  of  or  to  one  we  love— it  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  benefitting,  strengthening,  bless- 
ing. The  ruling  motive  is  kindness.  This 
should  ever  be  the  Christian's  motive.  When 
he  cannot  so  speak  he  should  hold  lus  peace, 
"neither  bless  at  all,  nor  curse  at  all."  Sup- 
pose this  rule  generally  acted  upon,  what  a 
change  for  the  better  would  be  the  result.  How 
much  truth-speaking  itself  would  be  honoured 
by  it. 

III.  A  KINDLY  MANNER.  Manner  has  often 
as  much  or  more  influence  than  matter.  In 
those  cases  where  we  are  bound  to  speak  faith- 
ful words,  unwelcome  truths,  to  rebuke,  reprove, 
warn,  our  success  depends  upon  manner.  A 
harsh' tone,  a  hard  look,  an  unsympathetic  form 
of  speech  will  steel  the  heart  against  us  and 
our  message.  The  father's  manner,  the  very 
tones  of  his  voice,  when  he  has  to  be  faithful 
with  his  chad,  assures  as  to  the  kindliness  of 
his  heart  and  gives  him  a  mighty  power.  If 
we  would  speak,  especially  to  young  men  and 
women,  successfully,  we  must  so  speak  in  love 
that  our  love  finds  its  way  into  our  manner. 
The  religion  of  Christ  is  intended  to  regenerate 
and  purify  the  whole  man,  to  elevate  and 
sanctify  all  his  jjowers.  Among  other  things 
it  is  to  purify  his  speech,  to  remove  from  it 
every  element  of  evil.  We  shall  never  have 
reaped  the  full  benefit  of  Christianity  until  we 
have  not  only  learnt  to  avoid  lying,  but  have 
learnt  to  keep  silence,  or  when  we  must  speak 
to  speak  the  truth  in  love. 

Joseph  Ogle. 
Sherborne,  Dorset 


PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 
Special  Providence.— Psalm  xxxvii.  23. 

• 

This  psalm  (xxxvii.)  opens  a  deep  chapter  in 
the  history  of  God's  providential  dealings  with 
man.  God's  providences  relate  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  government  of  His  creatures.    Provid- 
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ences  are  natural  or  supernatural}  general  or 
special.  Our  subject  treats  of  the  last,  and 
teaches  that  Ood  exercises  a  special  control  over 
His  chosen  people. 

I.  God  has  a  special  design  in  theib  fbe- 
SERVATION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  1.  He  has  a  plan 
for  the  life  of  each  one  (Isa.  xxx.  21).  2.  He 
knows  the  temperament  peculiar  to  each  one 
(Ps.  czzxix.  3).  3.  He  suits  His  providence 
to  the  temperament  of  each  one  so  as  to  accom- 
plish His  design  (Matt.  xii.  20  ;  Eph.  i.  5,  6). 

II.  God  EMPLOYS  means  to  work  out  His 
DESIGNS.  Sin  is  to  be  mortified  and  expelled, 
whilst  character  is  to  be  refined  and  perfected. 
For  this  purpose  trials  and  temptations,  perse- 
cutions and  afflictions,  calamities  and  bereave- 
ments, are  apportioned  to  each  one  to  the  extent 
tliat  they  are  needed.  1.  These  are  permissive 
(Job  i.  12).  2.  They  are  decretive  (Gen.  xxii.  2 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  i — 9).  3.  They  are  afflictive  and  cor- 
rective (Ps.  cxix.  67,  71 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  18,  19 ; 
Heb.  xii.  6— 11). 

III.  The    nature    op  these  providences. 

1.  They  are  minute  and  exact  (Matt.  x.  30). 

2.  They  relate  to  food  and  raiment  (Ps.  xxxvii. 
26 ;  Matt.  vi.  26—34).  3.  They  extend  to  the 
whole  of  life  (Job  xiv.  6 ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  23  ; 
cxxxix.  14 — 16). 

IV.  Application.  1.  Let  us  trust  God  more 
implicitly  in  all  the  events  of  life.  If  we  look 
simply  at  the  occurrences  of  a  single  day,  w^e 
may  not  see  their  drift  and  scope ;  but  when 
we  look  at  the  past  we  can  see  the  turning-points 
here  and  there.  A  little  more  success  here,  or 
a  greater  defeat  there,  might  have  proved  our 
rum  (Gen.  xlv,  6  ;  John  xiii.  7 ;  2  (Jor.  xii.  9). 
2.  Let  us  take  comfort  from  this  doctrine.  We 
are  the  objects  of  God's  special  care  and  con- 
trol. "  All  things  work  together  for  good " 
(Rorn.  viii.  28) ;  they  do  so  now :  the  verb  is 
in  the  present  tense,  and  not  future,  as  so  often 
quoted.  Whatever  else  may  fail  us,  God  will 
not  fail  us  (Ps-  xcvii.  1). 

The  Home  Field.— Luke  xxiv.  47. 

This  text  presents  in  a  beautiful  order  the  duty 
of  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem.  We  may  take  it  to 
mean,  "  It  is  your  duty  to  evangelize  the  world, 
but  do  not  neglect  the  home  field."  Our  first 
duty  begins  at  home.  There  is  no  opposition 
between  the  two  fields,  no  conflict  of  duty ;  but 
the  order  here  indicated  is  truly  philosophical. 
If  the  gospel  does  not  perpetuate  itself  at  home, 
who  will  there  be  to  go  abroad  as  its  mission- 
aries ?  A  revived  state  at  home  will  manifest 
itself  in  an  increased  activity  for  the  work 
abroad.  More  prayers  will  be  offered,  more 
money  will  be  consecrated,  and  more  men  will 
give  themselves  to  this  work. 

I.  We  should  not  neglect  the  cities  op 
OUR  OWN  LAND.  1.  Our  cities  afford  peculiar 
facilities  for  reaching  the  multitudes.     Cities 


are  centres  of  influence.  Whatever  strongly 
asserts  itself  here  will  have  a  following  else- 
where. 2.  Cities  were  the  first  to  be  evange- 
lized —  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  etc. 
Names  have  a  peculiar  history.  Believers 
were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch.  Pagans 
are  dwellers  in  villages.  Heathens  are  dwellers 
on  the  heaths,  in  the  country  and  woods. 
3.  Christ  gave  most  of  His  time  and  laboars  to 
cities,  and  directed  His  followers  to  do  so  like* 
wise.  4.  If  the  gospel  dies  out  in  the  cities, 
it  will  not  maintain  itself  in  the  country.  5. 
Our  city  churches  are  the  first  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

ll.  We  should  not  neglect  the  villages. 
Their  importance,  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation, comes  next.  1.  We  should  be  liDeral. 
Churches  in  villages  need  to  be  helped  until 
they  become  self-supporting.  2.  We  should 
be  wise.  Where  there  is  no  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  self-support,  and  several  denomin- 
ations occupy  the  ground,  those  which  have 
the  least  prospects  should  withdraw,  and  leave 
the  way  clear  for  those  who  have  greater,  and 
which,  by  the  consequent  union,  would  become 
independent. 

HI.  The  country  should  not  be  neglected. 
What  a  pleasant  sight  in  the  landscape  is  the 
country  church,  with  its  modest  spire  pointing 
to  heaven  and  silently  reminding  us  of  present 
duty  and  future  glory  I 

IV.  Reasons:  1.  Political.  A  countr}*  most 
of  all  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  its  people  for  perpetuation  and  good  govern- 
ment. 2.  Economical.  The  Church  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  of  all  agencies  for  perpetuat- 
ing peace,  order,  and  stability.  3.  Morally. 
One  soul  is  as  valuable  as  another.  Our  duty 
cannot  choose  between  city  and  country,  but 
extends  to  both.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  to  every 
one  in  our  land  the  priceless  opportunity  of 
embracing  the  gospel. 

Mizpah.-— Gbn.  xxxi.  49. 

MizPAH  means  a  beacon  or  watch-tower.  It  is 
very  common  to  find  pillars  of  stone  in  PaJestine, 
which  were  originally  set  up  as  memorials  of 
covenants,  boundaries,  or  victories.  This  par- 
ticular beacon  was  set  up  by  Jacob  and  Laban 
to  remind  then!  of  a  difference  which  had  been 
aniicablr  adjusted,  and  of  a  covenant  to  be 
faithfully  performed.  A  few  suggestions  are 
offered : 

I.  Promises.  1.  General.  Christians  have 
promised  to  be  faithful.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
of  some  that  they  suit  their  religion  to  times 
and  circumstances,  forgetting  what  vows  have 
been  registered  in  heaven  and  witnessed  by 
men  and  angels.  Some  in  sickness  promise,  if 
health  is  restored,  to  make  a  better  use  of  their 
time,  but  then  foiget  their  promise.  2.  Special. 
Some  there  are  who  struggle  with  besetting  sins, 
and  promise  after  each  defeat  to  renew  the 
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conflict  still  more  earnestly.  A  husband  pro- 
mised, before  starting  on  an  extensive  excursion, 
to  let  strong  drink  alone.  At  a  distant  city  a 
telegram  awaited  him :  "  Remember  your  pro- 
mise.    Your  loving  wife."     It  came  too  late. 

II.  CoRRESPONDiNO  HELPS:  1.  General  pro- 
mises may  be  helped  by  general  memorials. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  resolved  never  to  pass  a 
church  or  look  upon  one  without  taking  occasion 
to  offer  a  silent  prayer.  2.  Special  promises 
may  be  helped  by  special  memorials.  Women 
often  tie  a  string  around  a  finger  to  help  them 
remember  certain  things.  Reformed  men  wear  a 
ribbon  to  always  remind  them  that  they  are  not 
to  drink.  In  a  similar  way  the  pictures  in  our 
rooms  and  the  ornaments  on  the  person  may  be 
so  associated  as  to  remind  us  of  special  failings 
and  corresponding  duties. 

III.  Reflections:  1.  Differences— covenants 
— Mizpahs.  2.  It  is  judicious  to  make  material 
things  subserve  spiritual  ends.  3.  It  is  prudent 
to  have  a  limited  number  of  memorials  to  remind 
US  of  duties  that  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  and 
graces  apt  to  be  uncultivated.  4.  We  should 
aim  to  make  our  religion  so  conspicuous  by  our 
constant  fidelity  that  it  shall  become  a  Mizpah 
to  remind  others  of  their  duties. 

Lewis  0.  Thompson. 


SPIRITUAL  BLINDNESS  AND  ITS  CURE. 

"  For  jud^ent  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that 
they  which  see  not  might  see." — John  ix.  39. 

Were  I  to  choose  my  affliction,  it  would  not  be 
blindness,  even  with  all  the  remembered  visions 
of  the  past  safe  in  my  keeping.  But  this  man 
was  born  blind.  He  had  never  seen  the  mother 
that  bore  him,  nor  father,  nor  friends  and  neigh- 
bours among  whom  he  groped ;  never  had 
looked  on  the  temple  of  Herod,  on  the  slopes 
of  Olivet,  or  the  blue  sky  above.  His  yeammg 
to  see  was  answered  by  Jesus.  We  never  can 
know  how  glad  he  was.  What  new  elasticity 
there  was  in  his  step,  and  how  he  paused,  now 
and  then,  to  gaze  with  wondering  delight  I  Our 
Lord  had  cured  others  who  had  become  blind 
in  that  scorching  Syrian  climate.  This  was  the 
first  one  He  had  healed  who  had  been  born 
blind.  But  the  spirit* s  blindness  is  a  deeper 
darkness.     Consider  the  fact  and  the  cure. 

1.  The  fact  of  blindness*  "  Are  we  blind 
also?"  said  the  rharisees.  Are  all  alike  blind 
from  Adam  down?  Let  no  one  resent  the 
application.  Offended  dignity  appears  very 
foolish  sometimes  when  confronted  with  facts, 
but  the  Bible  is  clear  and  explicit.  Blindness, 
paralysis,  and  death  are  figures  under  which  the 
fact  of  our  sinful  state  is  revealed.  The  lin- 
guistic law  of  illustration  is  striking.  Language 
has  a  physical  origin,  and  truth  comes  in  an 


earthlv,  ignoble  dress.  Right  is  that  which  is 
straight,  wrong  that  which  is  twisted,  remorse 
that  wliich  gnaws,  holiness  that  which  is  whole 
and  healthy,  eternity  is  ''time  with  the  bars 
down,"  and  so  on.  Spiritual  facts  are  convej'ed 
in  human  imag^ery,  and  metaphysical  truths  are 
not  always  safe  in  its  keeping.  Moreover,  we 
notice  how  the  inadequateness  of  utterance 
reacts  and  shuts  itself  up  in  articles.  This  was 
a  hard,  scholastic  age.  The  Scribe  and  Phari- 
see were  scornful  and  supercilious.  But  great 
tidal  waves  of  spiritual  life  come — historic  eras, 
the  inspiration  of  peoples  and  of  generations. 
The  wave  of  the  Reformation  lifted  men  out  of 
this  hard  scholasticism  for  a  season,  but  it  had. 
its  subsidence.  To-day  there  is  everywhere  felt 
the  malaria  of  doubt.  It  is  in  the  air  and  in  the 
blood.  What  we  want  is,  not  better  articulated 
doctrines,  though  we  shall  have  them,  but  a 
hearty  conviction  of  the  personality  of  God,  the 
immortality  of  man,  and  kindred  fundamental 
truths.  Are  we  to  have  only  hard,  grinding 
law?  Only  blind  leaders  leading  the  blind? 
We  must  distinguish  between  theology  and 
religion ;  between  a  professor  s  chair  and  the 
preacher's  pulpit;  between  a  lecture  and  a 
sermon ;  between  a  company  of  students  and  a 
congregation  of  wearied  hearts,  restless  men 
and  women.  We  are  to  preach  religion  and 
morality  more,  the  bulwark  of  all  our  institu- 
tions, and  not  preach  mere  shibboleths.  Water- 
loo was  fought  by  England  for  all  Europe,  not 
for  herself  alone.  We  have  a  work  to  do  for 
humanity.  Christianity  alone  can  cope  with 
the  problem.  Ethical  law  is  blind.  Philosophy 
is  blind.  Conscience  convicts,  but  shows  no 
cure. 

Put  the  question  to  yourself,  "  Has  not  my 
higher,  finer  nature  yielded  to  appetite  ?  Have 
I  always  treated  my  neighbour  as  I  would  be 
treated  myself  ?  Is  every  chamber  and  comer 
of  my  soul  clean,  and  no  thoughts  harboured  of 
which  I  am  ashamed  ?  ' '  You  need  not  answer 
me,  but  remember  that  you  are  in  company  with 
yourself.  You  must  always  be.  Think  of  the 
vile,  the  desperate  and  abandoned,  who  are  now 
in  the  other  world ;  of  those  whom  you  perhaps 
have  wronged,  disliked,  detested.  How  about 
your  condition  and  your  relations  to  them  and 
to  God  ?  Who  can  show  us  the  way  out  ?  God 
alone  can.  Religion  implies  revelation.  Reve- 
lation implies  God's  pitying  interest,  care,  and 
love  for  us.  In  its  last  analysis  it  implies  a 
possibility  of  something  better  than  we  deserve. 
None  of  the  religions  of  the  past,  Oriental  or 
Occidental,  can  solve  the  difficulty — Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  Scandinavian ;  the  religion  of 
Brahm,  of  Buddha,  Confucius,  or  Zoroaster. 
Christinnity  alone  looks  forward  to  universal 
dominion.  Men  must  have,  will  have,  the  best 
religion.  Theology,  indeed,  is  not  settled.  The 
more  we  agree  in  the  essentials,  the  larger 
liberty  will  be  given  as  to  details.     Our  hearts 
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are  to  be  knit  together  in  love.    The  oldest 
creed,  I    think,  is  the  best — The  Apostles' 
Greed.   Would  that  it  were  made  the  only  test 
for  the  admission  to  the  Church  I    It  may  yet 
become  the  basis  of  intercommunion  among  all 
the  Churches  of  Christ !   It  contains  the  central 
truths  as  to  God,  atonement,  the  new  life,  and 
the  golden  age  to  come.    With  this  creed,  the 
"Ten  Commandments,'*  the  "Lord's  Prayer,*' 
and  the '*  Apostolic  Benediction,*' a  Church  is 
amply  furnished.     I  thank  God  for  this  ancient 
83rmbol — truths  that  lead  like  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  of  fire !     But  in  the  hour  of  death  I  may 
forget  even  these.  Let  us  look  at  the  other  fact 
waiting  our  attention.     We  have   shown  the 
fact  of  the  universal  blindness  of  human  nature. 
2.   What  M  the  cure  f    The  man  bom  with- 
out sight,  of  course,  was  incurable.    The  ques- 
tion already  was  raised :  "Who  sinned?   Did 
he  or  his  parents  ?  *'    The  answer  was :   **  Nei- 
ther, but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made 
manifest  in  him."     The  Divine  economy  in- 
cluded evil  and  its  cure.    Sight  restored  is 
more  than  sight  inherited ;   saints  are  better 
than  angels.    "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world  I  *' 
The  man's  belief  was  instant  and  absolute.   He 
was  healed,  and  became  first  a  disciple,  and 
then  a  confessor — the  first  in  the  line  of  those 
who  suffered  for  their  belief ;  seven  years  ahead 
of  Stephen,  the  first  martyr.     What  a  short 
catechism  is  here  used  I   Question :  "  Dost  thou 
bejieve  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  Answer:  **  Who 
is   He,  Lord,  that  I  may  believe?"    Jesus: 
"He  that  talketh  with  thee  I "     Blind  man: 
"Lord,  I  believe."     Belief,  worship,  and  obe- 
dience I     How  simple  I     No  delay,  but  hearty, 
loyal  obedience  I     He  becomes  a  soldier  of  the 
Lord,  to  go  as  He  directs,  to  march  to  bivouac 
or  battle.     Here  is  Christ*8  creed  :  "  Dost  thou 
believe,  yes  or  no  ?  "    Christianity  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all  things.     "  Who ? "    " Do  I  "     "I 
am  come  that  they  who  ree  not  might  see,  and 
that  they  who  see  might  be  made  blind."    This 
blindness  and  vision  are  to  be  reversed.   Moun- 
tains and  valleys  are  to  change  places ;  Phari- 
see and  publican.   The  humble  is  to  be  exalted, 
the  proud  brought  low.    The  prayer  of  one 
reaches  heaven,  that  of  the  other  is  lost  in  the 
What  is  your  choice?     Hear  Christ* s 


air. 


word  I  "  Follow  Me  I  *'  Follow  Him  to-day. 
Follow  Him  ever.  Obey  His  voice,  and  He 
will  guide  you  till  your  way-worn  feet  are 
planted  on  the  crystal  sea  I 

R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  WEALTH. 

^  All  things  are  yours."— 1  Gob.  iii.  22. 

TBKftS  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  Corinthian 
"^  yjtkit    The  apostolic  Churches  were  not  free 


from  the  human  infirmities  which  mar  Chris- 
tian character  to-day.  Primitive  piety  had  its 
weaknesses.  In  Corinth,  as  in  other  (places, 
the  trouble  involved  ministers.  Parties  were 
formed.  One  praised  the  logic  and  doctrine  of 
Paul,  and  said,  "  He  is  the  preacher  for  me." 
A  second  critic  rejoined,  ^'  Give  me  Apolioe  the 
eloquent.  His  speech  is  like  a  river  of  oil.  I 
don  t  like  doctrine  and  logic,  for  they  make  my 
head  ache.  When  Apollos  preaches,  1*11  be  on 
hand  I  "  A  third  wishes  neither  argument  nor 
oratory,  but  plain  matter-of-fact  preaching. 
He,  therefore,  prefers  Peter,  he  says.  Now, 
there  is  no  harm  in  this  diversity  of  taste,  if 
properly  guarded.  But  at  Corinth  divisions 
arose.  The  Church  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Still,  God  overrules  not  only  the  wrath  of  the 
evil,  but  the  foibles  of  the  good.  But  for  this 
strife  we  might  not  have  had  this  instructive 
epistle.  Paul's  warning  is,  not  to  glory  in  men, 
not  to  boast  of  one  over  another,  for  all  things 
were  theirs.    Let  us  notice : 

I.  The  Christian*s  wealth. 

II.  Its  source. 

1.  The  first  item  mentioned  in  the  passage  is 
tlie  gift  of  ministers.   It  is  a  sin  not  to  recognize 
this  gift  of  God.    The  feeblest,  most  obscure 
preacher  of  Christ  sets  in  operation  influences 
which  are  interminable.     He  should  be  hon- 
oured.   He  is  among  the  "  all  things."    2.  The 
world.    It  is  a  grand  theatre,  wherein  God's 
plans  are  carried  out.    When  these  are  accom- 
plished it  will  be  burned,  as  Sodom  was  blotted 
out  when  the  household  of  Lot  was  removed. 
Moses  took  hold  of  God's  arm  and  saved  Israel. 
When  the  Divine   purposes  are  fulfilled,  the 
scaffolding  will  be  taken  down,  the  material 
adjuncts  removed.     The  world  is  ours ;  a  deed 
of  it  is  lodged  in  the  chancery  of  heaven,  for 
we  are  heirs,  joint-heirs  with  Christ.      3.  l^ifp. 
Our  existence  is  not  aimless  and  dull,  but  full 
of  inspiring  work.    The  sinner  is  dead,  as  is  a 
criminal  under  sentence  to  the  gallows,  but  to 
us  the  future  is  glorious,  and  so  life  is  real,  a 
grand  possession.    4.  Death.    This  is  not  to  be 
associated  with  the  pall,  the  shroud,  the  grave, 
but  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  white-robed  angel 
who  undoes  the  bands  which  tether  us,  and 
opens  the  gate  of  glory.  I  never  saw  a  Christian 
die  without  feeling  in  my  heart  that  it  would  be 
gain  to  me  to  die.     "  It  will  be  well  with  you 
soon."  said  one  to  a  dying  believer.    With  re- 
proving emphasis  he  exclaimed,  "It  is  well 
with  me  now  I  '*  Another,  who  had  been  haunted 
with  dread,  said,  as  he  passed  away,  "  This  is 
the  brightest  and  best  hour  of  my  life;  I*m 
swimming  in  glory."    Yes,  death  is  yours.     & 
Things  present ;  providences  of  all  sorts,  crosses 
and  losses,  as  well  as  joy  and  gain ;  slander  and 
neglect,  as  well  as  praise  and  preferment.  Lady 
Huntington,  an  an  J  ait  in  the  matter  of  carpets, 
once  misjudged  a  fabric  by  seeing  the  wrong 
side.    As  the  elaborate  beauty  of  ue  face  of  it 
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was  shown  to  her  delighted  gaze,  she  said  that 
it  was  a  picture  of  the  perplexing  providences 
of  time  revealed  to  the  soul  in  the  light  of  the 
hereafter.  6.  Things  to  come.  **  It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  As  an  unlettered 
slave  once  said,  in  narrating  his  experience  of 
the  change  from  death  to  life,  "  God  has  not 
given  me  a  tongue  to  talk  about  this/'  so  no 
human  vocabulary  is  adequate  to  tell  the  won- 
derful story  of  God's  wise  providence,  His  grace 
and  glory. 

III.  All  this  wealth  comes  through  adop- 
tion. We  belong  to  Christ,  therefore  we  are  to 
use  these  gifts  to  His  glory.  The  proprietorship 
of  Christ  is  a  fact  which,  when  realized,  will 
settle  many  questions  as  to  duty  and  indulgence. 
Is  it  right  to  go  to  this  place  and  that  for  amuse- 
ment? Don^  trouble  your  pastor  with  such 
questions,  or  the  editor  of  your  religious  weekly, 
but  take  the  matter  to  your  closet.  Ask  Christ. 
Will  the  ball-room  fit  me  better  for  my  daily 
duties,  for  life  and  for  eternity  ?  Shall  I  give 
my  parings  to  Christ,  and  spend  money  liberally 
in  self-indulgence  ?  ^*  Must  Jesus  bear  the  cross 
alone? ^*  Shall  He  wear  thorns,  and  I  wear 
roses ;  He  tread  a  path  of  unselfish  devotion, 
and  I  one  of  self-seeking  ?  No ;  "  Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give."  Brethren,  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  wealth.  How  happy  you 
should  be  with  such  possessions,  such  hopes  and 
helps!  A  Presbyterian  pastor,  after  a  half- 
century  of  toilful  zeal,  lay  dying.     He  faintly 

murmured,  "  Bring "  "  What  ?  "  anxiously 

inquired  wife  and  daughter.  They  tried  to 
complete  the  sentence  for  him.  They  were 
agonized  not  to  know  the  last  want  of  a  dying 
husband  and  father.  At  last  his  breath  came, 
and  he  exclaimed — 

**  Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all ! " 

Crown  Him  in  your  hearts  and  lives  I  Parents, 
in  your  homes,  by  illustrating  the  graces  of 
Clirist,  and  winning  the  homage  of  your  children 
to  Jesus ;  business  men,  in  your  daily  traffic, 
crown  Him  in  the  Church  and  in  the  great  world 
about  you ;  crown  Him,  ye  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  ye  who  bear  the  burdens  of  middle 
life  or  bend  beneath  those  of  extreme  age — 
crown  Him  in  life  and  in  death  I  Then,  with 
"  yonder  sacred  throng,"  at  His  feet  some  day 
you  will  fall,  from  whom  your  "all  things" 
came,  and  to  whom  your  praise  will  for  ever 
belong. — A.  E.  Dickinson,  D.D. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 

"  In  joumeyings  oft."— 2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

Paul  was  a  traveller.  His  journeyings  by  sea 
and  land  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
educating  influences  that  formed  his  Christian 


life.  There  were  lessons  learned  in  the  school 
of  travel  which  he  could  have  learned  in  no 
other  way.  There  are  advantages  accruing  to 
every  Christian  worker  to-day  m  a  temporary 
withdrawal  from  the  field  of  his  wonted  toil. 
At  the  outset  we  may  notice — 

1.  The  mental  stirmdna  gained.  Monotonous 
toil  wears  us  out.  It  is  good  to  get  out  of 
ruts,  to  look  on  new  objects,  to  talk  about  new 
subjects,  to  freshen  up  our  spirits,  as  we  shake 
up  our  pillows  that  have  been  pressed  down  till 
they  feel  like  knotted  logs.  It  is  good  to  get 
out  of  one*s  home,  store,  city,  out  of  one's 
country  even,  and  see  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  tliough  for  a  little  while. .  Tlie  marvellous 
life  and  energy  of  our  times,  the  vastness,  variety, 
and  opulence  of  life  itself,  become  real  and 
palpable  only  as  the  scholar  leaves  his  books, 
the  mechanic  his  workshop,  and  the  clerk  his 
counting-room,  to  visit  imfamiliar  places,  and 
see  the  world  from  a  higher  and  broader  out- 
look. The  rust  and  the  dust  of  routine  life  are 
removed.  The  inertia,  indifference,  and  weari- 
ness that  come  after  months  and  years  of  un- 
varying toil  are  exchanged  for  vivacity  and 
resiliency  of  heart  as  we  are  introduced  into 
scenes  new,  strange,  and  delightful  in  their 
alluring  interest.  No  one  who  has  never  crossed 
the  deep  and  looked  on  foreign  shores  can 
imagine  the  delicious  sensations  that  swell  in 
the  bosom  of  the  traveller  as  the  faint  blue  line 
of  a  new  continent  rises  on  the  far  horizon. 
As  he  approaches,  it  deepens  in  colour  and  dis- 
tinctness, till  the  green  hillsides,  valleys,  moun- 
tains, and  the  homes  of  men  appear,  thrice  wel- 
come of  ter  the  loneliness,  vacancy,  instability, 
and  peril  of  the  sea  have  made  him  hungry  for 
the  solid  earth.  This  mental  stimulus  of  travel 
is  tlireefold.  It  is  awakened  by  anticipation, 
it  is  intensified  by  actual  enjoyment,  and  it  con- 
tinues for  months  afterward  in  the  joy  of  re- 
miniscence. It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
element  is  the  most  powerful,  but,  united,  they 
form  an  impulse,  the  ardour  of  which  nmst 
warm  the  dullest,  most  gelid  heart. 

2.  The  actual  presence,  and  guidcince  of  God  is 
more  impressively  felt  "  in  joumeyings  ofi^  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  the  spectre  of  uncertainty 
haunts  the  cabin  of  every  departing  ship.  So 
of  all  vehicles  and  modes  of  travel,  by  land  as 
well  as  by  sea.  Their  history  has  its  tragedies, 
and  the  beginning  of  ony  journey  should  elicit 
the  prayer,  "  If  Thy  presence  go  not  with  me, 
carry  me  not  up  hence. "  Sweetly  to  the  believer 
comes  the  answer,  "  I  am  with  thee,  and  "will 
keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest,  and 
will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land,  for  I  will 
not  leave  thee."  Is  thy  journey  by  the  sea? 
The  sea  is  His.  He  made  it,  gathering  its  waters 
like  a  heap,  shutting  them  up  with  doors,  mea-- 
Buring  them  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  He 
raises  the  stormy  wind,  ruling  the  raging  there- 
of, making  it  a  calm,  while  He  treadeth  on  the 
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waves  of  the  sea.  Passing  through  the  waters, 
He  will  be  with  thee,  for  He  is  the  confidence 
not  only  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  of  them 
who  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea.  Mightier  than 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  He  speaks,  and  there 
is  a  great  calm.  So  in  malarious  districts  or  in 
heated  climes  the  same  shelter  is  guaranteed. 
Not  only  in  peril,  but  in  perplexity,  do  we  prove 
the  truth  of  these  pledges.  "  He  leadeth  me  " 
when  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  best  to  do,  saying, 
*'Thi8  is  the  way,  walk  in  it.*'  We  enter  a 
foreign  city  alone,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
language  spokea  there.  Like  the  Israelites  at 
Jordan,  "  we  have  not  passed  this  way  before," 
and  realize  the  loneliness  and  helplessness  of  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Such  exigencies  of 
travel  are  educating.  An  uplift  is  gained  by 
the  trustful  soul  that  is  never  lost,  for  an  angel 
seems  sent  before  to  keep  one  in  the  way  and 
to  bring  him  to  the  place  prepared.  To  the 
prayer,  "Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  I 
should  walk,"  comes  the  instant  response,  **I 
will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee."  The 
stronger  lodges  not  in  the  street,  but  doors  are 
opened  to  the  traveller  (Job  xxxi.  32). 

3.  The  fellowship  of  saints  is  realized  abroad 
as  it  can  never  be  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of 
home.  How  Paul's  heart  did  leap  within  him 
at  Appii  Forum  I  He  thanked  God  and  took 
courage  as  he  saw  the  faces  of  Koman  Chris- 
tians who  hod  come  forty  miles  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  and  greet  him.  Ten  miles  further  on, 
another  group,  at  Three  Taverns,  welcome  him. 
They  grasp  his  pinioned  hand  and  cheer  his 
weary  way  over  the  Campogna  to  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine,  where  he  at  lost  sits  down  on  the 
stone  benches  of  the  Prietorium,  seen  to-day, 
and  is  "  permitted  to  dwell  by  himself,  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him."  "  I  believe  in  the  com- 
munion of  saints."  The  reality  of  this  clause 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  seems  never  so  precious 
as  when,  away  from  his  own  family  altar  or 
prayer  -  meeting  or  sanctuary,  the  traveller 
meets  those  who,  though  of  other  denomi- 
national fellowships,  are  brethren  beloved  in 
the  Lord. 

4.  Absence  endears  the  localities,  friendships^ 
privileges y  and  emj^loyments  of  home.  Travel 
lias  its  drawbacks  to  pleasure,  not  only  in  the 
fatigue,  expense,  and  peril  involved,  but  in  other 
aspects.  One's  companions  and  surroundings 
are  often  uncongenial.  His  regularity  of  life 
is  broken  up.  On  the  Lonl's  Day,  especially, 
his  thoughts  turn  lovingly  homeward.  He 
thinks  of  the  intervening  leagues  and  yearns  to 
send  across  them  his  message  of  love,  for  he 
appreciates,  as  never  before,  the  worth  of  what 
was  once  esteemed  commonplace — his  own  ver- 
nacular, his  own  domestic  board,  his  household 
treasures,  yes,  his  doily  vocation,  with  all  its 
toilf  ulness.  Gladly  he  anticipates  a  resumption 
of  them  all. 

Finally,  our  jounieyings  remind  us  that  life 


itself  is  a  journey,  to  be  pursued  with  thought- 
fulness,  with  reference  to  life's  great  ends  and 
our  eternal  home.  We  are  but  strangers  and 
pilgrims  here,  and  every  day  bringeth  us  nearer 
the  rest  that  remaineth.  We  desire  a  better 
country,  even  a  heavenly.  God  hath  prepare<l 
for  us  a  city. 

"  Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting, 
Beyond  the  tarewell  and  the  greeting 

I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  home,  sweet  home  ! 
Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come  ! " 

E.  P.  Thwiko. 


CAN  GOD  DO  MORE  FOR  MAN  ? 

"  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  My  vineyard 
that  I  have  not  done  to  it  ? "— Isa.  v.  4. 

We  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  one  feature  of  the 
Christian  religion,  God's  willingness  to  give 
reasons  for  His  requirements.  It  would  be  our 
duty  to  obey,  though  we  understood  not  the 
reason.  The  soldier  obeys  the  commanding 
officer,  and  trusts  his  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
far-sightedness.  The  night  finds  him  weary, 
but  at  the  general's  command  he  must  continue 
the  march.  But  God  condescends  to  give  rea- 
sons why  we  should  do  this  or  tlmt  He 
plainly  states  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  His  plans,  and  bids  men 
accept  them  as  the  basis  of  their  action. 

Pope  Leo  X.  commanded  Luther's  attendance 
at  Augsburg.  He  complied,  but  when  the 
cardinal  demanded  a  recantation  of  his  faith,  he 
said,  "  Let  us  open  the  Bible  together.  If  this 
proves  me  wrong,  I  will  take  back  what  I  have 
said."  "No,"  replied  the  cardinal,  "I  have 
not  come  to  reason,  but  to  command  ! "  God 
says,  "  Let  us  reason  together."  In  the  same 
spirit  tlie  text  invites  us  to  consider  wliat  more 
could  God  have  done  for  man. 

1.  Think  what  He  has  done  for  man  in  his 
intelligence.  He  can  understand  the  dealings  of 
God  with  men.  His  right  to  their  love  and  service 
as  a  reasonable  return.  It  is  not  meant  that 
everything  that  He  does  is  clear  to  our  under- 
standing. The  larger  the  circle  of  light,  the  larger 
the  line  of  darkness.  The  darkness  is  not  gone, 
but  broken.  The  Word  is  not  like  the  sunlight 
which  illuminates  everything,  but  more  like  the 
lighthouse,  sending  out  over  the  dark  waters  an 
illumination  sufficient  to  guide  the  mariner  to 
his  desired  haven.  Even  holy  men  like  Edwanl 
Payson  had  difficulties.  There  are  dark  passages 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  the  more  roan*8  intelli- 
gence is  enlarged,  the  more  the  truth  commends 
itself  to  him.  Let  him  study  without  bias  and 
he  will  be  persuaded,  for,  as  Peter  said,  "  To 
whom  shall  we  go  but  to  Thee  ?  Thon  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life."  The  woman  of 
Samaria,  as  she  listened  to  Christ,   had  the 
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truth  revealed  to  her  concerning  herself.  So 
as  Luther  in  the  monastery  took  up  the  Bih!e 
which  he  never  before  had  seen  and  read,  there 
was  something  revealed  to  him  he  never  knew 
before.     He  felt  it  to  be  true. 

2.  Think  what  God  has  done  for  man  throttgh 
the  conscience.  This  is  the  still,  small  voice 
which  tells  us  of  our  need,  and  the  adaptation 
of  the  gospel  to  meet  that  need.  The  heathen 
feel  it.  Peter  felt  its  upbraidings  when  he 
denied  his  Lord,  and  wept  bitterly. 

3.  In  the  way  of  self-interest*  God  sets 
before  us  the  consequences  of  accepting  or  of 
rejecting  His  grace:  the  infinite  gain  on  the 
one  hand,  the  eternal  loss  on  the  other.  The 
story  of  the  Flood,  the  history  of  Israel  and  the 
annals  of  all  peoples,  illustrate  the  blessings  of 
obedience,  or  the  displeasure  that  God  show^s 
at  disobedience.  It  is  revealed  that  the  associ- 
ations of  the  wicked  shall  hereafter  be  with  evil 
spirits.  Some  complain  because  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment 
They  would  have  more  reason  to  find  fault  with 
Go<l  if  He  did  not  reveal  the  consequences  of 
sin  and  give  warning  of  so  great  a  loss. 

4.  In  human  affections  Sod  has  done  much 
for  man.  If  he  were  in  doubt  before  Christ 
came,  man  could  not  afterwards  doubt  concern- 
ing the  character  of  God.  Never  was  such  an 
appeal  made  to  human  love  in  any  religion. 
Think  of  Jesus  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
and  over  Jerusalem.  Moloch,  Baal,  and  other 
pagan  divinities  called  for  suffering  ;  Jehovah 
alone  shows  tenderness  by  calling  for  love. 
Nothing  can  touch  the  heart  more  than  the  fact 
that  Clirist  cared  so  much  for  me  as  to  conde- 
scend to  take  my  nature  on  Him.  From  the 
manger  to  the  grave  the  story  is  full  of  pathos. 
Could  you  hear  it  for  the  first  time,  your  eyes, 
that  weep  over  scenes  of  imaginary  woe,  would 
surely  weep ! 

6.  In  regard  to  m^emory,  A  child  in  the  East 
leaves  his  nome  for  Calitornia.  He  becomes  a 
gambler.  Remembering  her  absent  son  with 
tender  love,  his  mother  sends  by  a  friend  a 
letter  to  him.  The  bearer  finds  him  at  the 
gaming-table,  calls  him  aside,  and  delivers  the 
missive  of  affection.  As  he  reads,  he  drops 
the  sheet  in  anguish.  The  memories  of  home 
and  a  mother's  love  pierce  his  heart.  To  which 
of  you  has  not  God  given  hallowed  memories  ? 
Who  has  not  stood  by  a  father's  death-bed  or 
the  grave  of  some  little  one,  and  felt  that  God, 
indeed,  was  the  only  true  and  abiding  reality, 
and  His  favour  the  most  valuable  of  all  things  ? 

6.  Think  w/iat  God  has  done  for  man  in  the 
im/igination*  A  gift  is  promised  to  a  child  if 
he  will  do  well.  What  the  gift  is  he  is  not 
told  exactly,  but  he  is  left  to  picture  it.  So 
God  promises  rewards  to  those  who  obey  Him 
which  eye  and  ear  have  not  known,  but  which 
His  Spirit  alone  reveals.  What  is  heaven  ?  In 
the  bloom  and  fragrance  of  opening  spring-time 


we  look  on  Nature  in  her  beauty  and  new  life 
and  ask,  "  May  not  heaven  be  such  as  this?" 
We  sit  down  in  the  home  circle,  in  the  midst  of 
its  ghd  fellowships  and  loving  sympathies, 
and  We  ask,  ''May  not  heaven  be  such  as 
this  ?  **  In  view  of  all  these  considerations  the 
query  of  the  text  again  recurs,  "  What  more  ?  " 
Only  one  thing  more.  God  has  given  man  free 
will.  He  leaves  with  him  the  choice  between 
evil  and  good.  Take  this  away,  and  men  are 
like  the  dumb,  driven  cattle.  Behold  He  says, 
"I  set  before  you  this  day  life  and  death." 
"Choose  ye  whom  ye  will  serve."  Nothing 
more  can  be  done  for  you.  In  God's  name  I 
am  authorized  to  say,  If  any  man  vnll  come  to 
Him  through  Christ,  he  shall  be  saved. 

J.  G.  McClure. 


THE  FAITH  OF  ABRAHAM. 

"  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works, 
when  he  had  offered  Isaac  nis  son  upon  the 
altar  ?"— Jambs  ii.  21. 

This  is  one  of  many  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  is 
assumed.  We  miss  the  point  if  we  are  not 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Abraham.  James 
would  stamp  faith's  disapproval  on  that  pro- 
fession which  is  not  attended  by  appropriate 
practice,  and  show  how  worthless,  how  wicked, 
the  assumption  of  religious  names  is  without 
true  religious  character.  Double-dealing  is 
always  disapproved  by  men,  particularly  in 
religion.  As  beggars  whine  out  their  wants  in 
a  chant,  so  "  cant"  comes  to  be  the  disgusting 
utterance  of  insincerity.  The  Apostle  James 
does  not  contrast  faith  and  works,  but,  rather, 
the  faith  which  does  something  and  the  faith 
which  does  nothing ;  the  faith  which  is  made 
perfect,  as  we  say  "a  man's  word  is  made 
good,"  and  that  which  is  not  sustained  by  one's 
walk  and  conversation.  There  is  no  more 
vivid  illustration  of  true  faith  than  that  of 
Abraham.  1.  Let  us  examine  the  details  of  the 
transaction.  2.  Make  a  vindication  of  the 
parties ;  and,  3.  Note  what  is  memorable. 

1.  Details.  The  date  of  the  transaction  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  it  was  at  a  time  of  pros- 
perity and  peace,  when  Abraham  was  wealthy 
and  had  made  honourable  alliances  with  neigh- 
bouring sheiks.  Oftentimes  we  need  errors  to 
be  rectified  at  such  periods  of  case  and  success. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  God  sends  trial 
at  such  a  time.  The  order  was  authoritative, 
but  not  dry  and  unfeeling.  The  Lord  speaks 
of  Isaac  as  an  only  son  and  a  beloved  son. 
Some  of  you  know  the  wrench  and  strain 
suffered  in  parting  with  dear  children,  but  you 
cannot  enter  into  the  patriarch's  experience,  for 
this  was  a  son  of  promise,  and  given  by  super- 
natural birth  J  a  son  to  be  sacrificed  by  a  father's 
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Iiand.  We  have  nothing  to  parallel  it.  As  to 
the  place  of  the  transaction,  I  incline  to  the 
usual  view,  that  it  was  on  Mount  Moriah,  tliough 
Stanley  and  others  have  suggested  Mount 
Gerizim.  The  steady  purpose  and  promptness 
of  the  patriarch  are  noticeable.  He  starts  at 
early  dawn^  modestly  saddles  his  ass,  and  takes 
two  of  his  servants  and  Isaac — goes  quietly  on 
his  way.  We  often  talk  too  much  with  men, 
and  do  not  commune  enough  with  God.  When 
asked,  "  Where  is  the  lamb  ?  *'  his  heart  must 
have  been  wrung  with  anguish,  though  to  him 
his  son  was  alread}'  as  good  as  dead.  "God 
will  provide  Himself  a  Iamb,"  was  an  unconscious 
prophecy.  The  wood  is  laid  on  the  altar,  and 
also  Isaac,  bound.  Art  represents  Abraham 
stretching  out  a  knife,  but  the  Bible  says  that 
he  **  stretched  forth  his  hand ' '  for  the  knife, 
when  the  angel  of  the  covenant  arrested  him. 
The  end  God  had  in  view  was  secured.  So 
with  us.  God  adapts  His  modes  of  discipline 
to  our  needs.  We  shall  have  reason,  some  day, 
to  praise  Him  for  the  disclosures  made.  The 
child  in  the  laboratory  wonders  at  the  work  of 
the  chemist ;  and  so  we  do  not  understand  how 
God  purifies  away  our  dross  that  He  may  stamp 
His  own  image  on  us.  Here  is  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  submissive  trust. 

2.  Vindication.  Does  it  not  seem  to  be 
irreverent  to  speak  of  vindicating  God?  No  ; 
tlie  pulpit  is  to  ^*  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,"  and  clear  up  unjust  imputations.  First, 
as  to  Isaac,  notice  his  obedience.  He  was  nut 
a  child,  but  old  enough  to  remonstrate  and  to 
resist  He  was  somewhere  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  took  this 
long  journey  and  carried  up  the  wood  on  his 
shoulders  to  the  mount.  He  was  willingly 
bound,  as  was  the  custom,  though  it  was  not 
necessary,  so  far  as  a  compulsory  act.  Let 
youth  remember  and  obey  their  parents  in  the 
Lord.  Again,  we  turn  to  Abraham.  Human 
sacrifices  were  known  in  Tyre,  Carthage,  and 
elsewhere  in  Abraham's  day.  He  already  had 
received  and  obeyed  strange  orders.  God  had 
been  his  standard  of  rectitude  :  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  The  words 
in  Micah,  in  reference  to  the  offering  of  one's 
first- bom  for  sin,  showed  the  idea  prevalent, 
that  what  is  most  valued  was  to  be  given  to 
propitiate  Divinity.  Of  course  it  would  be 
monstrous  and  incredible  to  attempt  these  sacri- 
fices now,  with  our  present  knowledge.  Up  to 
this  hour,  however,  God  had  not  interdicted 
them.  He  now  proclaims  that  He  has  no  plea- 
sure in  them.  Once  more,  as  to  God:  "He 
tempted,"  that  is,  assayed  or  tried,  as  metal  is 
tested.  The  devil  tempts  to  evil,  but  God  does 
not.  The  Christian  says,  "  Try  me  ;  examine 
and  prove  me,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  m  me.*'  As  to  the  mode :  Abraham  repre- 
sented God's  cause ;  he  and  his  people  were  a 
standing  protest  against  paganism,  and  had 


many  converts.  The  drift  and  trend  of  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  and  the. Koran  confirm 
this  view.  Is  true  religion  as  great  a  power  in 
self-sacrifice  and  self-abnegation  as  paganism  ? 
This  trial  proved  that  it  was.  We  hear  it 
asked,  '*  How  does  the  Papal  Church  get  so 
much  more  out  of  its  people  than  the  Protest- 
ant ?  "  We  do  not  hear  the  wail  of  the  Romish 
prelates  over  the  npatliy  of  their  people.  There 
are  as  many  indifferent  Papists  as  there  are 
Protestants.  Protestant  Christianity  is  a  real 
power:  it  touches  tlie  understanding,  will, 
conscience,  and  affections ;  it  binds  the  soul  to 
a  personal  Redeemer ;  it  furnishes  lofty  illus- 
trations of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  as  did  this  act 
of  Abraham  in  his  day,  which  exhibition  gave 
a  secondary  value  to  the  trial  God  instituted. 

Finally,  tfiere  are  memorable  lessons /or  us 
in  this  scene.  The  typical  significance  of  de- 
tails is  attended  with  confusion,  oftentimes,  in 
our  tliought.  Solomon  and  David  together  give 
an  idea  of  Christ ;  so  Isaac  and  the  ram.  Isaac 
was  too  noble,  just  as  the  divinity  of  Clirist 
was  too  noble,  to  die.  The  humanity  of  Jesus 
is  crucified,  and  gets  dignity  by  its  union,  as 
the  ram  in  its  association  with  Isaac.  ^A 
body  thou  hast  prepared  for  me."  That  can  be 
slain.  The  ram  was  separated  from  the  flock 
and  caught  in  the  thickets;  but  we  need  not 
follow  out  details  in  this  direction.  We  learn 
tiiat  the  trial  of  our  faith,  though  severe,  is 
graduated  to  our  needs.  Abraliam  had  had 
trials  before,  in  leaving  his  country,  in  parting 
with  Lot  and  with  Hagar ;  but  in  all  tliese  the 
grace  of  Qod  was  graduated  to  his  needs.  So 
is  it  with  us,  who  are  **  but  dust."  The  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  can  be  illustrated  by  the  invah'd 
in  the  sick  chamber,  and  is  quite  as  often 
exhibited  there  as  by  those  ^vho  make  a  fuss 
and  stir  in  the  world  ;  'who  are  patted  on  tlie 
shoulders,  and  whose  names  are  often  in  tlie 
papers.  Let  the  lowly  rejoice.  His  reward  is 
certain,  if  he  endures  trials  with  patience  and 
loving  faith.  Abraham  was  rewarded.  God 
did  fulfil  His  pledges.  Children  of  Abraham 
should  be  found  cheerful  and  courageous. 
Their  life  is  not  one  of  negative  faith :  it  has  a 
spontaneous  force — active  and  earnest.  The 
aspirations  of  the  heart  are  met  and  gratified 
by  true  religion. 

John  Hall,  D.D. 


CHRIST  AND  SIMON. 

**  He  went  into  the  Pharisee's  house  and  sat  down 
tolmeat,"  etc.— Lukk  vii.  36—50] 

The  promise  to  hospitality  is  that  we  may 
entertain  angels  unawares.  Simon  received  two 
angels  tiiat  day.  We  do  not  know  his  motives ; 
we  only  know  that  his  was  not  a  genuine 
fiiendship  for  the  Redeemer.     He  may  hnve 
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been  impressed  with  the  teachings,  at  least  with 
tlie  miracles,  of  Jesus^  and  o£Eered  these  hospi- 
talities as  a  compromise  to  ease  a  troubled  con- 
science, OS  is  sometimes  the  case.  Some  will 
say  at  the  last  day,  "  We  have  eaten  and  drunk 
in  Thy  presence,"  and  He  will  answer, "  I  never 
knew  you." 

This  woman  was  a  sinner,  one  whom  it  was  a 
shame,  they  thought,  to  receive  into  their  fellow- 
ship, or  even  to  address.  She  was  not  Mary 
Magdalene,  nor  the  one  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Lazarus  and  Mary.  Simon  was  sur- 
prised to  see  her  there  and  with  Jesus,  for  she, 
doubtless,  came  when  He  entered.  ''  Since  the 
time  I  came  in  she  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  My 
feet  I " 

Christ  loved  solitude.  He  loved  society  also, 
and  could  say,  ''My  delights  are  with  the 
children  of  men."  He  was  particularly  at 
home  with  the  lowly.  It  was  a  taunt  levelled 
at  Him  that  He  came  eating  and  drinking,  and 
that  He  received  sinners.  Simon  was  sure  that, 
when  he  invited  Christ,  he  had  not  asked  her ; 
but  BO  it  is.  If  you  welcome  this  Guest,  you 
will  have  to  take  others  into  your  regard  whom 
He  is  not  ashamed  to  own.  His  way  is  above 
ours ;  His  thoughts  are  nobler  than  our  selfish 
thoughts.  The  woman  shows  her  love,  her 
adoration,  and  her  penitence.  She  holds  Him 
by  tlie  feet,  an  Oriental  fomi  of  worship,  and 
anoints  her  new  Master.  Tears  gush  forth.  A 
harder  rock  has  been  smitten  than  that  of  the 
desert,  and  streams  gush  out  sweeter  than  those 
called  out  by  the  rod  of  Moses.  The  angels 
rejoiced  over  the  scene :  could  Jesus  forbid  it  ? 
No ;  He,  too,  rejoiced  to  see  salvation  accepted 
by  the  depraved.  All  present  ought  to  have 
rejoiced.  Not  so.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
what  pleases  you  brings  no  satisfaction  to  your 
neighbour.  Simon  saw  nothing  but  a  niece  of 
shocking  impropriety;  more  than  that,  he 
inferred  that  Christ  was  ignorant,  and  said 
within  himself,  **  If  He  were  a  prophet  this 
man  would  have  known  who  and  what  manner 
of  woman  this  is  that  toucheth  Him,  for  she  is 
a  sinner  I "  Simon's  logic  is  correct,  but  his 
premises  are  wrong.  He  argues  that  all  pro- 
phets know  their  surroundings,  as  the  sailor 
detects  an  iceberg  by  the  chill  of  the  air. 
Crossing  the  Atlantic,  I  remember  that  our 
captain  once  sailed  a  whole  day  south,  because 
he  would  get  out  of  the  ice  which  he  was  sure 
was  not  far  away.  Simon  argued  out  of  his 
own  heart  that  he  would  himself  get  away  from 
the  sinner,  and  judged  that  Jesus  would,  if  He 
were  a  prophet.  These  "ifs"  of  unbelief  are 
common.  **If  thou  hadst  been  here,  my 
brother  would  not  have  died."  If  God  is  just, 
we  wonder,  as  did  David,  that  sin  is  allowed  to 
go  unrebuked  so  long.  Some  boldly  infer  that 
there  is  no  God.  But  shall  the  thing  formed 
dare  to  say  to  Hiin  who  formed  it,  "  Wliy  am  I 
thus?'' 

SZSa.— YOL.  I. 


"  Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  His  work  in  vain  ; 
God  is  His  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain." 

Clmst  speaks  :  "  Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to 
say  unto  thee."  As  a  father  lays  his  hand 
heavily  on  a  boy's  shoulder,  saying,  "  John  !  " 
and  the  boy,  staggering  under  the  pressure, 
looks  up  to  listen,  so  Providence  arrests  our 
thoughtless  hearts.  Blessed  is  he  who  heeds 
the  instruction  God  waits  to  give.  It  was  good 
in  Simon  to  answer,  "  Teacher,  say  on."  It 
was  not  an  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the 
conscience.  Those  who  will  not  heed  Moses 
and  the  prophets  may  not  expect  to  heed  the 
voice  of  the  dead. 

Christ  saw  that  Simon  had  his  eye  on  self. 
He  looked  do^vn,  as  a  judge,  on  the  sinner.  He 
must  take  his  place  with  ner  and  be  willing  to 
be  saved  by  the  same  Saviour.  Now  comes  the 
story  of  the  two  debtors.  The  points  elucidated 
are  four,  viz. : 

1.  Clirist  saves  sinners. 

2.  Simon  needs  salvation. 

3.  He  and  she  are  equally  welcome. 

4.  The  magnitude  of  guilt  is  no  hindrance. 
A  Manasseh  can  be  cleansed.     Ho  has  the 

most  gratitude  who  feels  that  he  has  been  for- 
given the  most.  Christ  compares  the  love  re- 
ceived from  the  stranger,  and  the  neglect  He 
has  received  from  Simon.  The  kiss,  an  Oriental 
salutation,  was  not  given,  nor  water  for  His  feet, 
nor  oil  for  anointing.  There  was  no  gratitude, 
and  so  no  expressions  of  love.  There  is  the  love 
which  springs  from  parentage,  from  gratitude, 
from  admiration,  and  from  benevolence.  We 
need  to  know  how  to  distinguish  each,  and  to 
balance  these  sentiments.  Intense  self-loathing 
leads  US  to  say,  '*  Depart  from  me ;  I  am  an 
unclean  man."  Admiring  love  leads  us  to  say, 
"Abide  with  us." 

Finally,  we  see  how  needful  it  is  to  have  a 
personal  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  grace 
of  God  our  Saviour.  The  knowledge  of  the 
catechism,  of  formulated  Biblical  truths,  is  valu- 
able when  we  see  through  them  and  realize,  ex- 
perimentally, that  we  need  Christ.  Then  shall 
we  say,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  the  sinner." 
Never,  till  we  reach  the  other  world,  shall  wo 
realize  how  great  our  debt  to  Christ  is. 

J.  Thomson. 


CHRIST  THE  CREATOR. 

'<  By  Him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven 
and  that  are  in  earth." — Ool.  i.  16* 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  This  is  the  simple  yet  sublime 
account  of  the  genesis  of  the  finite  economy. 
"In  the  beginning:  "  then,  matter  is  not  eter- 
nal. Thrust  back  this  period,  never  so  far— far 
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as  the  beliests  of  science  may  demand,  there  is 
a  point,  an  initial  starting  of  creation.  ^*  God 
created  :  "  not  chance,  not  the  fortuitous  work- 
ing of  blind  force.  The  primal  energy  came 
from  the  great  uncaused  Cause.  Against  this 
fact  infidelity  arrays  itself  in  vain.  It  cannot 
disprove  the  fact  of  this  existence  or  energy. 

Some  extol  reason  to  the  third  heaven,  de- 
throne God,  set  aside,  creation,  and  talk  of  evo- 
lution from  primordial  monads.  But  reason 
must  be  God  before  it  can  do  this.  It  must  be 
able  to  traverse  all  space  and  possess  all  pos- 
sible knowledge,  because  that  of  which  reason 
is  ignorant  may  be  God.  It  must  be  almighty 
and  know  all  force,  for,  if  not,  just  that  force 
which  is  not  recognized  may  be  God.  To  be 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent  is  to 
be  God ;  and  so,  in  this  way  even,  we  reach  the 
idea  of  a  God.  Again,  human  experience  as 
well  as  reason  is  inadequate  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  creation.  The  Son  of  Mary  lived  before  the 
picture  of  the  mother  and  child  could  be 
painted  ;  and  the  materials  existed  out  of  which 
the  immortal  allegory  was  formed  before  Bun- 
yan  breathed.  "  Let  light  be  !  and  light  was !  " 
Science  says  this  was  the  result  of  force  and 
matter ;  but  whence  the  force  and  matter  ? 
"  They  always  were."  Then  you  begin  where 
human  thought  cannot  reach.  If  Tyndall  goes 
"  beyond  experimental  knowledge "  into  the 
region  of  guesses,  one  man's  guess  is  as  good 
as  another's.  "The  three-toed  horse  fills  a 
great  gap."  That  depends.  Not  if  it  sets  aside 
God.  Better  hold  to  the  initial  fact—**  In  tlie 
beginning  God  created  !  " 

Now  we  advance  another  step  and  say  this 
work  of  creation,  the  essential  prerogative  of 
Deity,  is  referred  to  Jesus  Christ—"  By  Him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and 
that  are  in  earth."  Again,  we  read  that  by 
Him  all  these  things  **  consist,*' stand  together, 
and  "  in  Him,"  that  is,  genninantly  and  poten- 
tially, these  exist. 

But  it  is  said  that  Christ  acted  instrumentally 
and  in  a  subordinate  sense,  only  as  the  channel 
of  God.  Look  at  the  two  Greek  words,  Aia,  Etc 
You  find  them  elsewhere  referred  to  the  Father 
as  Creator.  So  far,  then,  from  suggesting  in- 
feriority, they  show  essential  equality.  Again. 
it  is  said  that  this  is  a  spiritual  creation,  a  moral 
reformation.  But  look  at  the  context—"  Whe- 
ther they  be  thrones  or  dominions."  What  need 
of  reformation  among  the  sinless  angels  ?  What 
room  for  reformation  among  diabolic  spirits, 
where  grace  comes  not  ?  The  only  fair  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  puts  the  crown  on  Christ's 
head — ^the  head  which  wore  the  thorny  crown. 
All  things  were  made  by  Him.  There  is  nothing 
which  may  be  out  of  sight  far  away  left  out, 
for  the  **  visible  and  invisible "  are  included. 
He  is  the  cause  and  ground  in  which  all  things 
inhere.  He  is  Revealer,  Ruler,  and  Judge. 
These  functions  are  claimed  on  the  ground  of 


being  the  Creator  of  all  tilings.  We  shall  con- 
sider these  claims  in  the  next  sermon  of  this 
series. 

Finally,  if  He  made  all  things,  He  made  you 
and  me.  If  He  exacts  the  tribute  of  our  service, 
He  takes  only  what  is  His  right  as  Creator.  More 
than  this,  He  hath  redeemed  us  by  His  blood, 
when  we  were  alienated  through  wicked  works, 
and  therefore  has  a  double  claim  on  us  as  His 
own.  Will  a  man  ro6  God  ?  Will  he  rob  God? 
Rather  let  us  commit  all  things  we  have  into 
His  hands,  as  to  "  a  faithful  Creator,''  who  is 
able  to  keep  us  and  them  until  that  day.  Lov- 
ing Him  with  heart  and  mind  and  strength,  and 
rendering  unto  Him  His  dues,  we  shall  at  the 
day  of  trial  be  recognized  as  His,  and  saved 
with  an  everlasting  salvation. 

D.  R.  Fraskb. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  SALVATION. 

"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shah 
be  saved."— Acts  xvi  31. 

God  has,  in  His  good  and  all-wise  providence, 
mercifully  so  decreed  that  man's  moral,  physi- 
cal, and  intellectual  development,  as  well  as  his 
spiritual  and  eternal  happiness,  shall  be  condi- 
tional, and  shall  depend  upon  the  result  of  his 
voluntary  actions.  God  has  made  man  a  free 
moral  agent,  setting  good  and  evil  before  him, 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  results,  admonishing 
him  to  do  the  right,  and  warning  him  against 
the  wrong. 

God  has  made  all  ample  provision  for  roan's 
real  happiness,  on  condition  of  man's  obedience 
to  do  right.  ^ 

Man's  happiness  in  Eden  was  conditional. 
God  supplies  all  our  wants  on  condition. 

The  Israelites  were  saved,  on  condition,  from 
the  destroying  angel  that  smote  the  first-bam 
of  the  Egyptians. 

God  promised  to  spare  the  people  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  on  condition. 

Nineveh  was  'spared  on  condition. 

The  bitten  Israelites  were  healed  on  condi- 
tion. 

Christ  offered  the  young  nobleman  eternal 
life  on  condition. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  three  thousand  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost  on  condition. 

The  jailer  in  the  text  was  saved  on  condi- 
tion. 

Salvation  is  offered  to  all  on  condition. 

Fakh  is  the  great  condition  of  salvation. 

There  must  be  an  awakening  on  accomit  of 
sin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Philippian  jailor.  - 

But  here  too  many  stumble  at  the  simplicity 
of  salvation  by  faith. 

We  are  too  prone  to  philosophize. 

We  have  only  to  ask,  and  God's  promise  is 
that  we  shall  receive  if  we  ask  in  faitn. 
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God  can  and  will  do  what  He  promises,  and 
we  tieed  not  philosophize.  Our  pulse  beats ; 
the  food  we  eat  makes  blood  and  muscle  ;  we 
are  brought  into  life  and  die.  We  do  not  phi- 
losophize how  all  this  is  done :  yet  God  knows. 
And  so  with  salvation  by  faith. 

It  was  want  of  faith  that  brought  sin  into  the 
world,  and  want  of  faith  that  caused  Peter  to 
sink  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Faith  is  simply  confidence,  as  manifested  by 
a  friend,  husband,  wife,'  or  child. 

Faith,  not  work,  is  the  condition  of  salvation, 
for,  "  by  faith  are  ye  justified,"  and,  "  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Therefore,  let  go  self  and  everything  else. 
Be  a  living  sacrifice;  "believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  ^'  For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

A.  H.  Zimmerman. 


NOT  ASHAMED  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ"— 

Rom.  i.  16. 

Introduction. — The  solitary  grandeur  of  the 
imperial  city;  Paul's  knowledge  of  Rome's 
own  and  its  borrowed  glories,  as  a  centre  of 
power ;  his  courage  in  meeting  the  contemptu- 
ous Estimate  which  ancient  society  passed  upon 
the  truth  of  God. 

Some  elements  of  power  in  the  gospel — 
great  (1)  in  motives;  (2)  in  penalties;  (3)  in 
sacrifices ;  (4)  in  inspirations. 

These  forces  Paul  had  seen  exerted  on  indi- 
viduals and  on  communities.  They  were  (1) 
moral  forces  ;  (2)  universal  and  (3)  permanent. 

Having  seen  and  felt  these  beneficent  influ- 
ences of  the  gospel,  he  gloried  in  the  same. 

We  urge :  (1)  Paul's  interpretation  of  the 
gospel  is  vital  in  its  power.  The  doctrines  of 
sin,  atonement,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  eternal 
retribution  cannot  be  eliminated  and  any  power 
remain .  A  glass  crowbar  could  as  well  tunnel 
the  Alps.  (2)  That  each  of  us  trust  the  gospel 
OS  heartily  as  did  Paul.  Exemplify  its  power 
liere,  and  enjoy  its  full  fruition  in  the  perfect 
felicity  of  heaven. 

R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D. 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCH  AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Text :  Rev.  iii.  7—13. 

Introduction.  —  The  city  of  Philadelphia, 
twenty-eight  miles  south-east  of  Sardis,  elevated 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  was 
built  by  Attalus  II.,  named  Philadelphus,  who 
died  138  B.c.    Its  vineyards  were  celebrated, 


and  it  was  built,  doubtless,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  marked  as  a  wine-producing  region. 
It  was  constantly  subject  to  earthquakes.     The 

Eeople  were  mainly  Macedonian.  It  contained, 
owever,  Greek-speaking  Jews^  for  they  had  a 
synagogue  there,  when  this  Epistle  was  sent  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.  This  Epistle,  for  conveni- 
ence, may  be  divided  into  five  parts. 
What  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is.  —  "These 
things  saith  He  that  is  holy.  He  that  is  true." 
The  significance  of  these  terms  is  noticeable. 
(1)  The  first  term  reminds  us  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment phrase,  "The  Holy  One  of  Israel."  (a) 
We  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  truth 
here  assumed — that  "  Jesus  and  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  one."  (6)  The  demand  for 
personal  holiness  on  tlie  part  of  every  follower 
of  Jesus  is  also  implied — "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy."  (2)  The  second  term  significantly  sug- 
gests how  odious  to  our  risen  Lord  is  every 
pretence,  guile,  falsehood,  or  trickery  on  the 
part  of  any  who  represent  His  cause. 

II.  What  our  Lord  has. — "  He  that  hath  the 
key  of  David."  1.  The  word  kep  is  a  symbol 
of  possession  and  authority  and  power.  2.  "  The 
key  of  David"  symbolizes  royal,  legitimate. 
Divinely-appointed  power.  3.  Both  figures  are 
fruitful  with  consolatory  assurances  to  the  faith- 
ful, but  of  significant  warning  to  the  unfaithful. 

III.  What  our  Lord  is  able  to  do. — "  He 
that  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth ;  and  shutteth 
and  no  man  openeth,"  etc.  (vers.  7,  8 — 10). 
These  words  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
the  Churches  of  our  day.  (1)  Providential 
dispensations  and  favourable  opportunities  to 
carry  forward  His  work  are  in  our  Lord's  power 
to  open  or  to  close.  (2)  Fidelity  to  His  word, 
and  courage  to  confess  His  name,  will  insure 
His  favour.  (3)  The  persecutors  of  His  cause 
and  all  pretenders  He  will  judge.  (4)  His 
"keeping  power"  He  will  graciously  exercise 
in  the  behalf  of  all  **who  keep  the  word  of 
His  patience." 

IV.  What  our  Lord  counsels.  1.  Faith- 
fully to  maintain  the  privileges  intrusted  to 
them  as  a  Church  of  Christ, — "  Hold  that  fast 
which  thou  hast."  (1)  The  integrity  of  His 
cause.  (2^  The  glory  of  His  name.  (3)  The 
great  worK  of  winning  souls.  2.  Our  Lord 
warns  them  of  the  loss  that  awaits  the  unfaith- 
ful.— "  That  no  man  take  thy  crown." 

V.  What  our  Lord  promises.  —  Ver.  12. 
1.  The  comprehensiveness  of  these  promises. 
(1)  "  I  will  make  him  a  pillar."  (a)  Heaven  is 
here  represented  as  God's  sanctuary,  of  which, 
of  course,  God  is  the  glory.  (6)  The  pillars  of 
the  temple  are  to  be  distingnished  from  the 
stones,  as  being  more  important  as  supports, 
and  more  glorious  as  ornaments.  (2)  '*  And  he 
shall  go  no  more  out."  (a)  This  bespeaks 
permanency  in  endurance,  nonour,  and  place. 
(3)  "  And  I  will  write  upon  him,"  etc.  (a)  The 
etched  words  on  a  monumental  pillar  are  de- 
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signed  to  set  forth  the  renown  and  honour  due  to 
those  whose  name  it  bears.  (6)  The  figure  here, 
then,  is  descriptive  of  the  honourable  occupa- 
tion of  the  victors  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  to 
set  forth,  in  some  way,  the  honour  and  renown 
due  to  God,  and  the  privileges  pertaining  to 
those  who  are  citizens  of  the  citjr  of  Ood,  and, 
in  addition,  the  glories  of  the  glorious  Redeemer 
Himself,  (c)  The  word  "  name  "  is  in  the  Scrip- 
ture used  to  set  forth  the  "nature,"  "attri- 
butes," "majesty,'*  and  "glory  "  of  any  being. 
{d)  The  "NEW  name"  of  our  Lord  which  will 
be  engraved  on  these  living  pillars  doubtless 
refers  to  tie  "  NAME  "  which  shall  be  given 
Him  when  He  assumes  His  kingdom.  "  And 
He  hath  on  His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh  a 
name  written :  KING  OF  KINGS  AND  LORD 
OF  LORDS "  (Rev.  xix.  16).  Oh,  what  in- 
conceivable honour  does  this  promise  imply  as 
the  reward  of  the  Christian  conqueror  I 

Practical  questions : — 1.  Do  we  sufficiently 
realize  that  He  whose  name  we  bear  is  "  holy  ' 
and  "true"?  2.  Do  we  realize  the  fact  that 
Christ  has  the  key  of  David — that  He  is  Supreme 
Ruler  in  all  providential  dispensations  ?  3.  Do 
we  believe  His  promises — (1)  to  keep  us  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  ;  (2^  that  He  will  in  very 
deed  and  truth  fulfil  these  precious  promises 
herein  revealed?  4.  Have  we  prayerfully 
pondered  tlie  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  Him 
t/uU  overcometh  I  will,**  etc.  ?  5.  Will  not  the 
fulfilment  of  these  promises  amply  repay  all 
that  we  may  suffer  now  to  become  worthy  of 
them  ? 

D.  C.  Hughes. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  SINNERS. 

"  Their  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time."~DBnT. 

zxxii.  35. 

The  text  is  the  culmination  of  tlie  most  dread- 
ful denunciation  of  sinners  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  God  spake  directly  by  the  mouth  of 
His  servant  Moses,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
parry  the  force  of  tlie  language.     We  note : 

1.  T/ie  insecurity  of  the  sinner.  This  has 
always  and  everywhere  been  felt.  A  sense  of 
sin  and  impending  punishment  is  ever  present 
in  man's  heart  Heathen  nations  of  the  old  and 
of  the  new  world  recognized  it,  and  established 
fonns  of  religious  worship  in  order  to  avoid  it. 
But  the  Bible  makes  assurance  doubly  sure, 
and  issues  solemn  warnings  of  the  fact.  It  is 
distinctly  said,  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God.'* 
No  man  hopes  for  heaven  in  his  present  con- 
dition, but  all  look  forward  to  some  regenera- 
tion of  life  before  death.  No  prayer  is  more 
devoutly  uttered  by  unsanctified  lips  than  the 
one  found  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
''From  battle  and  murder,  and  from  sudden 
death,  good  Lord,  deliver  us."     The  solemn 


expostulation, "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
eth  take  heed  lest  he  fall,"  finds  an  echo  in  every 
breast. 

2.  The  certainty  of  the  result  Human  life 
knows  no  such  thing  as  remaining  in  one 
place.  Man  is  ever  going  forward  or  backward 
— which,  depends  upon  himself.  Men  shut 
their  eyes  and  fancy  themselves  secure.  None 
plunge  headlong  into  the  extremities  of  sin  at 
once.  Nearly  every  one  can  recollect  the  first 
falsehood,  the  first  profane  word,  tlie  first  dis- 
honest act,  after  they  have  reached  depths  of 
depravity  of  which  they  never  dreamed.  They 
took  the  devil  for  their  master,  and  he  presses 
them  hard  at  every  turn.  They  know  they  arc 
worse  to-day  than  yesterday,  and  will  be  lower 
down  in  sin  and  wretchedness  to-morrow  than 
to-day.  The  down-slide  is  governed  by  an 
inexorable  law. 

3.  Consider  where  they  are  sliding.  Away 
from  virtue,  away  from  peace,  away  from 
good  company,  away  from  God  1  Men  watch 
the  downward  progress  of  the  drunkard  with 
pity  and  disgust  The  wilful  wrecking  of 
all  that  is  noble  in  man  seems  incomprehen- 
sible. Yet  God  sees  us,  just  as  we  see  him. 
The  Psalmist  says,  "  Thou  hast  set  our  iniqui- 
ties before  Thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light 
of  Thy  countenance."  And  the  fiat  has  gone 
forth,  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.  Who  shall  tell  to  what  depths  of 
depravitv  the  soul  may  sink,  deprived  of  GotVs 
watchfulness  and  care  ? 


"  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  more 
convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee."— Acts 
xxiv.  25. 

1.  Pf'ocrastination  is  the  sinners  hane^nd 
the  favourite  w€a/x>7i  of  tJie  adversary,  relix 
heard  Paul  reason  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come,  and  trembled.  Men  do 
the  same  to-day  under  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  But  as  to  Felix,  so  to  many  in  this 
time,  the  convenient  season  never  comes.  If 
the  devil  can  secure  this  constant  putting  off 
of  the  day  of  repentance,  he  will  not  trouble 
us.  He  has  the  sinner,  in  such  a  case,  as  surely 
in  his  clutches  as  though  he  were  already  in 
perdition,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  eternally 
closed  upon  him. 

2.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  convicted  of  sin. 
You  have  been  that  a  thousand  times,  yet  are 
more  of  a  transgressor  now  than  ever.  Felix 
knew  Paul  spoke  the  tnith  and  trembled,  ^et 
did  not  accept  the  offer  of  mercy.  How  many 
sinners  now  are  doing  the  same  ?  Mere  intel- 
lectual assent  to  the  truth,  as  set  forth  in  God's 
word,  may  add  to  guilt,  and  Imng  the  greater 
condemnation,  but  saves  no  one.  "  The  devils 
also  believe,  and  tremble." 

3.  Bepent<ince  absolutely  necessary  to  salva- 
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tion.  No  doubt  both  of  the  malefactors  cru- 
cified  with  our  Saviour  were  sorry  they  had 
done  what  brought  them  to  such  a  pass.  But 
only  one  was  penitent.  The  thief,  the  forger, 
tlie  murderer,  condemned  to  the  prison  or  the 
gallows,  wishes  he  had  not  done  the  particular 
crime  for  which  he  suffers ;  but  when  he  is 
free  he  falls  at  once  into  his  old  courses.  The 
homely  distich  has  a  world  of  philosophy  in  it : 

"  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would 
be; 
When  the  devil  grew  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was 
he." 

Death-bed  repentance  is  possible,  but  many  a 
man,  who  professed  all  sorrow  for  his  life,  on 
his  recovery  has  shown  no  si^n  of  amendment. 
Repentance  is  not  only  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin, 
but  a  forsaking  of  it,  and  a  turning  to  righteous- 
ness. To  do  that  we  must  have  God's  help. 
Our  weakness  must  be  made  perfect  in  His 
strength. 

''  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he 
which  is  filthy,  let  liim  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that 
is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  stUl ;  and  he 
that  is  holy,  let  hun  be  holy  still."— Rev.  xxii.  U. 

1.  What  we  know  of  a  future  life  we  learn 
from  the  Bibles  All  the  rest  is  only  specula- 
tion. Philosophers  have  reasoned  about  it,  and 
come  to  no  definite  conclusion.  Their  hopes 
have  been  shrouded  in  gloom.  Voltaire  said 
on  his  death-bed  that  he  was  "  taking  a  leap  in 
the  dark."  His  modem  imitator,  Ingersoll, 
standing  by  his  brother's  grave,  pronounced 
life  to  be  "  the  tragedy  of  the  ages."  Others, 
seeing  no  firm  foundation,  the  Bible  being 
rejected,  have  professed  that,  so  far  as  human 
ken  went,  they  were  but  as  the  foam  that 
gathered  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  then 
melted  away.  Life  and  immortality  are  only 
brought  to  light  through  the  gospel. 

2.  In  taking  the  revelation  of  the  Bible  as 
our  ground  of  immortality,  we  must  take  it  in 
its  entirety.  It  is  either  a  revelation,  or  it  is 
not.  If  true  in  one  point,  it  must  be  true  in 
all.  We  must  accept  God's  word  just  as  He 
gives  it  to  us,  adding  nothing,  subtracting  no- 
thing. We  may  not  treat  it  as  a  human  de- 
claration, subject  to  amendment. 

3.  The  teaching  of  t/ie  text  points  to  a  comple- 
tion of  j)robation  in  this  life.  John,  being  in 
the  ^irit,  wrote  the  lost  words  of  inspiration 
with  the  most  solemn  injunction  against  their 
alteration.  Nowhere  in  the  Bible  is  there  a  hint 
of  a  further  probation  beyond  this  life.    Happi- 


ness and  misery  flow  naturally  from  holiness 
and  sin.  We  can  see  the  working  of  the  law 
even  in  this  life.  God  offers  to  all  men  blessing 
and  cursing,  and  bids  them  choose.  Nay,  He 
entreats  them  to  make  choice  of  the  better  part, 
and  has  made  an  infinite  sacrifice  for  their 
benefit.  But  with  death  the  seal  is  set  upon 
the  choosing,  and  the  consequences  follow :  no 
further  opportunity  is  afforded.  Tlie  Saviour 
is  become  the  Judge,  and  the  penalties  of  rejec- 
tion are  meted  out  to  the  ungodly. 

J.  0.  Peck,  D.D. 


BEATITUDE  FOR  THE  MERCIFUL. 

''Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy." — Matt.  v.  7. 

Mercy  is  tenderness  of  feeling.  Distinguish 
between  mercy  as  a  virtue,  and  mercy  as  a  part 
of  religion.  Mercy  becomes  piety  when  cher- 
ished from  a  desire  to  glorify  God.  Religion, 
or  "the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,*'  is  "  full 
of  mercy"  (James  iii.  17). 

I.  Mercy  manifests  itself  as:  1.  Pity. 
This  is  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  those  who 
suffer.  2.  Help.  The  heart  cannot  enter  into 
full  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  without  seek- 
ing to  relieve  their  distress.  See  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  z.  30--^7).  3. 
Forgiveness.  It  is  the  quality  of  mercy  that 
leads  us  to  overlook  offences  and  forgive  fully, 
freely,  and  unreservedly  those  who  injure  us 
(Matt  xviii.  32—36). 

II.  Mercy  is  a  duty.  1.  It  is  commanded  in 
many  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3 ;  Luke  vi.  36  ;  Eph. 
iv.  32).  2.  It  is  to  be  exercised  Avith  cheerful- 
ness (Rom.  xii.  8).  3.  There  is  to  be  no  limit 
to  its  operation  (Luke  xvii.  3,  4;  Matt,  xviii. 
21,  22). 

[II.  It  has  its  rewards.  1.  It  blesses  him 
who  entertains  it.  That  of  doing  good  is  one 
of  the  purest  delights  in  the  world  TProv.  xi. 
17).  2.  It  blesses  him  who  is  made  its  recipi- 
ent. "It  is  twice  blessed.  It  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes."  3.  It  procures 
mercy  for  him  that  is  merciful  (Ps.  xli.  1,  3 ; 
Matt.  vi.  14, 15 ;  James  ii.  13).  4.  His  seed  shall 
be  blessed  (Ps.  xxxvii.  26).  5.  It  secures  like- 
ness to  God  (Matt.  V.  45 ;  Luke  vi.  35,  36). 

IV.  Reasons.  1.  Because  its  exercise  is  the 
continued  condition  of  obtaining  the  Divine 
mercy.  2.  Because  we  are  all  helped  by  it.  3. 
Because  of  the  joys  and  blessings  it  confers. 

L.  0.  Thompson. 
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"  The  Btibject-maUer  of  Christian  teaching  pre- 
endnently  requires  ulustration.  The  hamster 
has,  in  a  new  case,  that  which  stimulates  at- 
tention, while  the  preacher  has  an  oft-told  tale 
to  set  before  his  people" — Andrew  Fuller. 

Aim  high. — Some  half-and-half  Christians, 
who  shrink  from  coming  up  to  the  ideal  of  an 
unworldly  life,  aim,  as  Bushnell  says,  to  be  little 
enough  of  a  Christian  to  *'  just  hit  the  target  on 
the  lower  edge."  They  do  not  get  the  prize. 
Aim  high,  therefore,  "  looking  unto  Jesus " 
only. 

CiESAR  AND  Paul. — Augustus  Cassar,  on  the 
morning  of  his  death,  called  for  a  mirror  and 
desired  his  grey  hairs  and  beard  to  be  decently 
arranged,  asked  his  friends  if  he  had  played  his 
part  well,  and  muttering  a  verse  from  a  comic 
epilogue,  invited  them  to  ^reet  his  exit  from 
the  world.  What  a  painful  contrast,  suggests 
Goulburn,  to  PauVs  last  hours  in  a  chill  prison, 
on  the  eve  of  martyrdom,  writing  with  manacled 
hand  of  a  finished  fight  and  of  a  speedy  corona- 
tion. Both  had  had  success — one  in  the  line  of 
worldly  ambition,  the  other  in  the  service  of  God. 
One  climbed  the  heights  of  fame  to  die  as  a 
play-actor,  his  jewelled  hand  grasping  a  bubble ; 
the  other,  through  hardships  unnumbered,  comes 
to  a  martyr's  death,  and  his  manacled  hand 
grasps  an  amaranthine  crown. 

Crucified  One.  —  In  heaven  Christ  carries, 
says  Dr.  Erskine  Mason,  "  the  gash  of  the  spear, 
the  print  of  the  nails,  the  mark  of  the  scourge 
— mementos  of  sorrow  "  as  well  as  emblems  of 
regal  glory,  appearing  *'  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been 
slain,*'  to  illustrate  His  living  and  personal 
sympathy  with  His  redeemed  and  suffering  fol- 
lowers on  earth. 

Faith  and  Reason. — While  Reason  is  puz- 
zling herself  about  the  mystery,  Faith  is  turning 
it  into  her  daily  bread  and  feeding  on  it.  While 
Reason  is  applying  the  tests  of  her  eartlily 
chemistry,  threatening  to  dissolve  the  very  cross 
of  Calvary  in  her  crucibles,  Faith  has  quietly 
set  the  holy  doctrine  to  the  music  of  her  joy, 
and  is  singing  it  as  her  hymn  of  Benedictus  or 
Magnificat  in  unquestioning  peace.  The  doc- 
trine may  crucify  the  proud,  out  it  crowns  the 
meek  with  salvation. — F.  D.  Huntington, 

God's  children. — Some  one  has  said  that  they 
are  "  like  grapes,  that  come  not  to  the  proof  till 
they  come  to  the  press  ;   like  trees,  that  drive 


down  their  roots  farther,  that  grasp  the  earth 
tighter  by  reason  of  the  storm ;  like  vines,  that 
grow  the  better  for  bleeding ;  like  jumper,  that 
smells  the  sweetest  in  the  fire ;  like  the  pomander, 
which  becomes  more  fragrant  for  chafing ;  like 
the  palm-tree,  which  proves  the  better  for 
piercing;  like  the  chamomile,  which  spreads 
the  more  as  you  tread  upon  it." 

Holiness. — The  Bible  is  its  text-book.  Morn- 
ing, evening,  noon — all  the  circling  hoars  are 
its  periods  of  exercise.  Prayer  is  its  pattern. 
Special,  express,  intentional  must  the  striving 
alter  holiness  be  in  order  to  secure  it, — Hunt- 
^p^gton. 

Honour  all  men.  —  The  Jews  would  not 
willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest  piece  of 
paper  in  the  way,  out  took  it  up  ;  for  possibly, 
said  they,  the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it. 
Though  there  was  a  little  superstition  in  that, 
yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion  in 
it,  if  we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ; 
there  may  be  some  work  of  grace  there  that 
thou  knowest  not  of.  The  name  of  God  may 
be  written  upon  that  soul.  Wheresoever  thou 
findest  the  least  trace  of  Christ's  imoge,  if  thou 
lovest  Him,  thou  wilt  honour  it. — Archbishop 
Leighton, 

Love,  like  light. — '*  You  cannot,"  says  Dr. 
John  Hall,  "  compel  light  to  shine  in  one  direc- 
tion or  on  one  side  only.  It  will  radiate  all 
around.  So  will  true  love."  To  God  it  goes 
forth  in  worship,  to  the  good  in  affection,  and 
to  the  bad  in  pity.  We  do  not  make^  but  "  let 
our  light  shine ;  "  so  love  is  spontaneous  in  its 
action,  as  it  is  universal  in  its  scope. 

Meekness. — Meekness  is  love  at  school.— 
Dr,  James  Hamilton, 

Gregory  of  Nazianzsn  urged  Atlianasios  to  be 
not  only  **  an  adamant  to  tiiem  who  strike,  bat 
a  loadstone  to  them  who  dissent"  Speaking 
the  truth  in  love,  they  sow  the  fruit  of  right- 
eousness in  peace  who  make  peace. 

Mysteries. — We  walk  in  a  way  which  we 
know  not.  We  lay  wise  plans,  and  they 
miscarry.  We  commit  gross  blunders,  and 
they  are  overruled  for  good.  We  run  toward 
the  light,  and  find  it  darkness.  We  sink  shiver- 
hig  into  the  darkness,  and  find  it  light  Wc 
run  towards  the  doors  to  which  worldly  ambition 
has  called  us,  and  only  a  solid  granite  wall  is 
.  across  our  path.    We  move  against  that  wall  at 
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the  call  of  duty,  and  it  opens  to  let  us  through. 
What  shall  befall  us  we  cannot  know.  What 
is  expedient  we  cannot  tell.  Only  this  we 
know,  that  God  would  shape  us  as  to  Himself, 
whether  by  the  discipline  of  joy  or  of  sorrow. 
To  make  us  perfect  as  He  is  ponect,  this  is  the 
choice  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  this  is  the  end 
of  all  His  revelations.  Everything  not  helpful 
to  this  He  hides  away  out  of  our  sight. — R.  D, 
HUchcoch 

Nature. — It  used  to  be  said  that  there  was  a 
nobleman  in  France  in  whose  domains  all  the 
wood  and  stone,  when  split  or  hewn,  bore  the 
owner's  coat  of  arras,  depicted  upon  them  by 
nature.  The  man  of  piety  and  observation  finds 
in  all  creatures  the  mark,  name,  and  arms  of 
his  benign  and  merciful  God.  The  book  of 
nature  ^has  many  thousand  leaves,  on  all  of 
which  the  finger  of  God  has  inscribed  His 
goodness.  Happy  the  man  who  reads  them. — 
Gotthold. 

Prater. — It  is  not  an  insulated  act,  but  rather 
a  state,  says  Prol  Phelps.  Continuous  prayer 
is  a  necessity  arising  from  continuous  surprises, 
perplexities,  and  perils.  Just  before  emergen- 
cies arise  there  are  often  secret  incitements 
to  prav.  Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  forearms  the 
watchrul  believer. 

Promises. — God's  promises  are  a  precious 
book  ;  every  leaf  drops  myrrh  and  mercy. 
They  are  golden  vessels,  laden  with  the  choicest 
jewels  that  heaven  can  afEord  or  the  soul 
desire.  There  is  nothing  you  can  truly  call  a 
mercy  but  you  will  find  it  in  the  promises.—- 
Brocics. 

Retirement. — Many  foreign  cathedrals  stand 
open  all  day  long,  inviting  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  to  pause  a  little  while  before  the  face  of 
saint  or  Saviour,  to  read  the  chiselled  lines  of 


Scripture  or  to  hear  the  chant  and  prayer. 
Communion  with  God,  a  retirement  for  a 
moment  witliin  one's  self  in  silent  but  actual 
intercourse  with  Jesus,  is  compatible  with  the 
busiest  life.  It  is  like  stepping  from  the  blare 
and  blaze  of  tlie  outer  world  into  the]cool,  quiet, 
and  shadowy  repose  of  cloister  or  chapel.  The 
sacred  stillness  soothes,  and  one  steps  back 
again  into  the  surging  cares  of  life  a  better 
man. 

Sorrow. — The  learners  in  that  often  sad,  but 
blessed  school,  even  though  sitting  solitary, 
with  pale  faces,  nerveless  limbs,  and  tears  in 
their  eyes,  will  find  rest  flowing  in,  not  in 
violent  floods,  but  as  the  dawn  trembles  into 
the  sky,  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible 
increments  and  risings  of  the  light.  Gradually, 
but  steadily,  a  tranquil  faith  sets  up  its  unseen 
pillars  of  power  beneath  and  within  those  hang- 
ing heads  and  feeble  knees,  till  the  whole  body 
of  character  is  built  up,  by  this  edifying  sub- 
mission, a  spiritual  house. — Bishop  Hunttngton. 

Talk. — Few  men  suspect  how  much  mere 
talk  fritters  away  spiritual  energy :  that  which 
should  be  spent  in  action  spends  itself  in  words. 
The  fluent  boaster  is  not  the  man  who  is  steadi- 
est before  the  enemy.  Loud  utterance  of  vir- 
tuous indignation  against  evilf rom  the  platform, 
or  in  the  drawing-room,  is  wasted,  taken  away 
from  the  work  of  roping  Avith  evil:  the  man 
has  so  much  less  left.  And  hence  he  who 
restrains  that  love  of  talk  lays  up  a  fund  of 
spiritual  strength. — Rchertson. 

WoRLDLiNESS. — ^A  true  Christian  living  in  the 
world  is  like  a  ship  sailing  in  the  ocean.  It  is 
not  the  ship  being  in  the  water  that  will  sink 
it,  but  the  water  getting  into  the  ship.  The 
Christian  is  not  ruined  by  living  in  the  world, 
which  he  needs  must  do  while  in  the  body,  but 
by  the  world  living  in  him. 


SiTjg[0cstik  ffl^emts. 


Convictions  necessitate  speech.  ("I  am  full 
of  matter .  .  .  ready  to  burst ...  I  will  speak 
that  I  may  be  refreshed;"  literally,  "that  I 
may  breathe." — Job  xxxii.  18 — 20.  Also,  Jer. 
XX.  9 :  "  His  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burn- 
ing fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary 
with  forbearing.") 

Christ's  -gloiy  appreciated  fosters  genuine 
humility.  (**He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease." — Jer.  iii.  30.  "I  will  disguise  my- 
self and  enter  into  the  battle,  but  put  Thou  on 


Thy  robes."     (Ahab  to  King  Jehoshaphat.)— 1 
Kings  xxii.  30.) 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  ia.  thee.*' 

Disclosures  of  character  by  the  word  of  God, 
piercing,  penetrating,  and  thorough.  ("There 
IS  no  creature  not  manifest,  but  all  things  are 
naked  and  opened  rfrpaxqXifffifya  —  neck-ex- 
posed, throat  and  backbone."  —  Heb.  iv.  13.) 
Vide  archaeological  facts  of  criminal  executions 
.  and  ancient  sacrifices. 
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Hope  only  legitimate  and  trustworthy  when 
associated  with  obedience.  ("I  have  hoped  for 
Thy  salvation,  and  done  Thy  commandments." 
— Ps.  cxix.  166.) 

Love  not  a  sentiment,  but  essentially  a  serv- 
ice. (*'  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep 
His  commandments.** — 1  John  v.  3.) 

Passive  and  regal  virtues.  (*^  The  kingdom 
and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,"  a  throne  and  a 
cross,  a  prince  and  a  lamb. — Rev.  i.  9.) 

The  exhibition  of  God*s  glory  the  essential 
end  of  creation.  0^  For  Thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created.  — Rev.  iv.  11.)  This  in- 
volves the  highest  possible  perfection  of  the 
intelligent  universe. 

The  Holy  Spirit  a  personal  unity,  jret  a 
manifold  energy.  ("There  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit ;  "  "  The  seven  spirits 


before  tlie  throne." — 1  Cor.  xii.  4;  Rev.  1.  4.) 
Light  is  one,  but  in  the  prism  is  seven  colours ; 
the  candlestick  one,  yet  seven  bowls  spnng 
from  one  stem. 

Trifles.  ("  Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of 
the  apotliecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour ; 
so  doth  a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  honour." — Eccles.  x.  1.)  Many 
things  which  may  not  imperil  the  soufs  salva- 
tion may  impair  one*s  influence.  (Cant  ii.  15 : 
"  The  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines.") 

Truth  must  be  incarnated  to  produce  lis 
highest  results.  ("  In  Him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  h'ght  of  men." — John  L  4  )  The 
teacher  should  ever  embody  in  himself  lus  own 
teachings.  The  power  of  the  Press  compared 
with  the  Pulpit  is  exaggerated  when  the  liviug« 
personal  element  is  overlooked. 


ISritf  l^itcrarg  '^ottm. 


We  know  of  nothing  in  apologetic  literature 
exactly  like  "The  Logic  op  Chbistian  Evi- 
dences," by  G.  Frederick  Wright.  Draper 
Andover,  Mass.,  1880.  Its  language  is  per- 
haps a  little  too  technical,  and  some  of  its 
discussions  too  abstruse  to  suit  the  popular 
taste ;  but  to  those  who  are  at  all  en  rapjycn't 
with  the  present  status  of  scientific  and  reli- 
gious thought  it  cannot  fail  to  be  entertaining. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  arrogance  of  some 
scientists  in  their  opposition  to  Christianity. 
Their  scientific  systems,  tliey  say,  rest  on 
demonstration — on  facts  definitely  ascertained 
and  completely  understood ;  their  conclusions 
are  therefore  infallible— their  knowledge  abso- 
lute. No  wonder  they  are  arrogant,  and  intoler- 
ant too.  But  our  author,  himself  a  scientist 
of  no  mean  repute,  shows  that  science  rests 
primarily  on  induction,  and  that  the  inductive 
process  is  necessarily  incomplete.  Investigation 
IS  constantly  discovering  new  facts  —  these 
render  necessary  new  generalizations,  and  from 
these  come  new  conclusions.  What  are  con- 
sidered as  established  principles  to-day  may, 
therefore,  be  modified  or  discarded  a  twelve- 


month hence.  Such  modifications  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  whole  realm  of  nature  has  been 
explored  and  every  fact  ascertained,  identified, 
and  rightly  classified,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  no 
modifications  or  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
future.  At  this  point  Cliristian  belief  has  the 
advantage  of  science.  While  it  rests  on  induc- 
tion, in  so  far  as  its  external  evidences  arc 
concerned,  during  eighteen  centuries  of  inquiry 
no  facts  have  been  discovered  that  have  cast 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  error  upon  it  Re- 
searches in  archsBology,  history,  and  philology, 
have  brought  new  facts  to  light ;  but  eveiy  sueli 
fact  has  given  new  strength  to  the  claims  of 
revelation.  In  a  word,  scientific  belief  and 
Christian  belief  are  on  an  equality  witli  respect 
to  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  they  ue  sus- 
tained. The  accumulation  of  fhcis  may  modify, 
and  has  frequently  upset  old  scientific  beliefs ; 
whereas  Christian  belief  becomes  only  the  more 
stable  with  each  new  discovery  in  its  field  of 
inquiry. 

We  commend  this  little  volume  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  vital  questions  of  which  it 
treats. 
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RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 

*'  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the 
Go^l  of  Christ ; "  or,  as  it  should  rather  be 
rendered,  *'  Only  play  citizens  worthy  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ."— Phil.  L  27. 

Whatever  else  the  piilpit  is,  it  ought  surely  to 
be  real,  to  have,  tliat  is,  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
thoughts  and  lives  of  men.  If  it  cease  to  have 
such  a  bearing,  if  it  never  touch  on  the  subjects 
in  which  the  common  hopes  and  interests  of 
mankind  are  centred,  there  will  alwavs  be  a 
danger  that  religion  should  be  degraded  into 
an  unreal  superstition,  incapable  of  that  supreme 
control  over  mankind  which  con  alone  msure 
the  triumph  of  righteousness.  For  when  re- 
ligion becomes. isolated  and  unpractical,  more 
or  less  it  becomes  artificial  and  corrupt.  Epochs 
of  infidelity  have  always  been  epochs  of  wicked- 
ness. If  ever,  through  the  fault  or  feebleness 
of  us,  the  clergy,  Englishmen  begin  to  regard 
religion  as  a  sort  of  conventional  theory,  as  a 
set  of  abstract  dogmas,  as  a  mixture  of  party 
watchwords  and  decent  observances;  if  ever 
we  drive  men  to  the  disastrous  conclusion  that 
religious  exhortations  have  little  concern  with 
political  and  social  life ;  that  they  may  do  for 
churches,  but  have  no  connection  with  the  shop 
or  the  office ;  that  they  may  do  for  Sunday,  but 
are  unworkable  on  ordinary  days;  that  they 
may  concern  the  clergy  and  their  adherents,, 
but  have  little  to  say  to  the  city  or  to  the  nation ; 
whenever,  in  fact,  the  religious  and  the  secular 
are  regarded  as  the  two  distinct  and  separate 
spheres,  and  the  truths  of  religion  as  a  set  of 
phrases  current  among  the  elect,  but  meaning* 
less  to  the  vast  masses  of  unregenerated  man- 
kind, then  farewell  to  the  true  power  and  glory 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Religion  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  humoured  and  patronized  and  kept 
in  its  proper  place.  If  it  is  to  be  anything,  it 
must  be  everything ;  if  it  is  not  suffered  to  be 
supreme  and  absolute,  it  might  as  well  cease  to 
be  at  alL  It  claims  an  empire,  not  only  over 
the  spirit,  but  over  the  bodies  and  over  the 
minds  of  men ;  it  claims  not  only  to  dominate, 
but  to  pervade  the  thoughts,  acts,  principles, 
politics,  hopes,  fears,  and  purposes  of  mankind. 
And  do  not  think  that  in  saying  this  I  am  put* 
ting  forward  the  exploded  pretensions  of  sacer- 
dotalism, or  claiming  for  popes  or  priests  the 
right  to  impose  upon  the  free  consciences  of 
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men  that  most'  intolerable  yoke  of  usurping 

Eriestcraft,  the  iron  of  which,  for  many  centuries 
efore  the  Reformation,  had  eaten  so  deeply 
into  the  souls  of  men.  God  f orefend  that  we 
should  ever  have  such  an  England  as  we  should 
have  if  but  for  a  single  year  we  were  subject 
to  the  cramping  Pharisaism  of  sects  and  parties, 
as  represented  in  all  its  tyrannous  bitterness  by 
their  champions  and  by  their  newspapers.  No ; 
I  do  not  mean  by  religion  the  Shibboleths, 
whether  of  Papist  or  of  Wesleyan,  whether  of 
Evangelical  or  of  Ritualist,  but  I  do  mean  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man — I  mean  tlie 
recognition  of  the  Divine  will  as  the  eternal 
principle  of  morality.  I  mean  the  love  of 
goodness  made  identical  with  the  love  of  God. 
I  mean  the  readiness  to  sacrifice  to  the  law  of 
righteousness  every  disobedient  impulse  of 
passion,  every  dishonourable  rule  of  expediency, 
every  mean  interest  of  gain.  I  mean  what 
Habbakuk  meant  when  he  said  that  "  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith.'*  I  mean  what  Micah  meant 
when  he  said  that  God  requires  of  us  nothing 
but  *'to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  our  God.'*  I  mean  what  St. 
Paul  meant  when  he  wrote  that  "  circumcision 
is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but 
faith  that  worketh  by  love.*  *  And*  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  I  mean  neither  the  Assembly* s 
Catechism,  nor  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  nor  the  Articles  of  the  Clmrch  of  England, 
but  I  mean  that  love  of  Christ  which  He  Himself 
taught  us  when  He  said,  "  If  ye  love  Me,  keep 
My  commandments,*'  and  which  St.  Paul  taught 
when  he  laid  down  as  his  one  rule,  "  Let  every 
one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity.** 

Now,  if  you  take  your  Bibles  as  your  guides 
— ^which  very  often,  I  fear,  they  do  least  who 
profess  to  do  so  most — you  will  find  in  them 
the  amplest  possible  proof  that  religion  is  no- 
thing like  that  thing  of  threads  and  patches,  of 
texts  and  documents,  of  speculative  inferences 
and  acrid  condemnations,  which  you  might 
suppose  it  to  be,  if  you  judged  it  bv  some  of 
its  party  manifestoes.  You  will  see  that  it  was 
never  meant  to  be  the  dwarfed  and  shrunken 
thing  into  which  it  was  degraded  by  those  who 
use  it  only  as  the  touchstone  for  the  supposed 
heresies  of  others ;  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be 
the  inquisitorial  privilege  of  the  elect — of  those 
who  begin  by  loving  the  Church  more  than 
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truth,  who  go  on  to  love  their  own  party  more 
than  the  Church,  and  who  naturally  end  by 
loving  themselves  most  of  all.  No;  true  re- 
ligion has  nothing  narrow  and  nothing  selfish 
about  it.  It  is  the  queenly  mother  of  all  noble 
thoughts  and  of  all  generous  actions ;  it  is  free 
to  every  sincere  heart  as  are  the  sunshine  and 
rain  of  heaven;  it  is  rich  with  all  the  wealth 
of  passion  and  of  intellect  in  their  grandest  ex- 
ercise; it  claims  the  allegiance  of  all  science 
and  of  all  literature ;  it  is  the  inspiring  teacher 
of  all  that  makes  a  nation  great  and  keeps  it  so. 
Too  often,  if  a  man  has  been  truly  religious  in 
its  best  sense,  by  showing  himself  tolerant  and 
large-hearted,  magnanimous  and  charitable — 
too  often  in  every  age  he  has  drawn  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  and  the  opposition  of  all  the 
parties  and  all  the  sects.  But  take  the  Old 
Testament  and  see  whether  one  of  those  great 
prophets  was  content  with  a  mere  religion  of 
scorn  and  hatred,  eager  only  to  condemn  all 
opinions  but  their  own ;  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  their  religjion  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
thing  of  ceremonies  and  observances,  or,  on 
the  other,  a  thing  of  bitter  formulas  and  narrow 
spite.  What  was  it  for  which  they  fought  and 
bled  of  old  ?  Not  to  sow  dissensions ;  not  to 
exaggerate  difEerences,  but  to  uphold  the  law 
of  truth  and  righteousness  against  idolatry, 
cruelty,  ambition,  avarice,  and  lust.  Take  the 
prophets  of  Israel ;  had  they  the  least  resem- 
blance to  modem  religious  partisans,  uttering 
the  praises  of  their  own  perfections,  while  they 
scatter  stones  and  stumbling-blocks  in  the  paths 
of  all  who  have  larger  vision  and  wider  hearts? 
Were  they  like  the  modem  religionists,  who 
are  always  pouring  out  their  souls  in  angry 
controversies,  about  the  merest  non-essentials ; 
or  were  they  pre-eminently  patriots  and  states- 
men, dealing  with  men  and  deaUng  with  king- 
doms, denouncing  base  alliances,  stimulating 
just  and  glorious  wars?  When  wo  compare 
their  breadth  and  charity  and  their  catholicity 
of  interest  with  the  depressing  narrowness  of 
our  sectarian  bigotry,  with  one  set  of  clergymen 

foing  about  to  say  of  their  brethren  that  they 
0  not  preach  Christ,  and  another  set  going 
about  to  say  that  they  are  not  churchmen,  or 
that  they  are  not  theologians,  one  might  well 
ask  whether  we  worship  the  same  God  as  the 
fiaints  of  Scripture — whether  the  same  blood  is 
flowing  in  our  veins.  Nor  did  the  apostles 
differ  from  these  grand,  high-minded,  broad- 
visioned  patriot  prophets,  raul  was  proud  of 
•being  a  Roman  citizen,  "but  our  citizenship," 
he  wrote,  "is  in  heaven.*'  " See  that  ye  walk, 
or  rather  that  ye  play  citizens,  worthy  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,' '  he  writes  in  my  text.  *'  Bretli- 
ren,  *  he  said  to  the  assembled  Sanhedrim,  "in 
all  good  conscience  have  I  played  tlie  citizen 
before  God  unto  this  day."  And  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John  the  city  is  something  more 
than  a  city ;  it  is  a  holy  state,  it  16  that  city  of 


God,  which  is  the  perfect  ideal  of  all  holy  states- 
manship, that  civttas  Dei  which  was  pictured 
by  the  master-hand  of  Augustine,  in  contrast 
with  the  wom-out  states  of  a  corrupt  world. 
.  You  will  see,  then,  that  if  the  modem 
clergyman  is  to  be  something  more  than  the 
small,  one-sided,  timid,  conventional  thing 
which  we  are  all  too  much  tempted  to  be ;  if 
he  is  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  me- 
chanical priest ;  if  he  is  to  ^have  something  of 
the  duties  of  the  prophet  too,  he  must  learn  to 
speak  out,  to  speak  of  the  things  that  men 
speak  of,  and  to  care  for  the  things  for  which 
nations  care.  He  is  not  only  justified  in  some- 
times speaking  to  them  on  matters  political  and 
social,  but  he  is  boimd  to  do  so — ^bound  to  urge 
on  Christian  men  to  make  religion  prominent  in 
every  word  they  speak,  in  every  act  they  do,  in 
every  pleasure  they  enjoy,  in  every  vote  they 
give.  You  have  seen  the  question  debated  in 
the  newspapers  whether  or  not  the  clergy  ought 
to  introduce  politics  into  their  sermons,  as  some 
great  statesmen  have  bidden  them  to  do.  There 
you  have  an  answer  to  that  question.  If  by 
politics  be  meant  mere  party  politics,  of  which 
the  cler^  know  just  as  much  or  more,  often 
just  as  little,  as  other  people  do,  on  which  they 
could  only  speak  after  a  study  necessarily  im- 
perfect, and  with  knowledge  necessarily  limited, 
on  which  men  of  most  earnest  and  conscientious 
feelings  still  draw  different  conclusions  on  such 
uncertain  questions — I  say,  it  would  be  an  in- 
tolerable arrogance  for  the  clergy  to  thrust  upon 
their  congregations  a  crude  and  ignorant  infal- 
libility. The  pulpit  is  not  the  hustings,  and 
simple  and  earnest  worshippers  would  be  justly 
indignant  if  they  were  liable  to  hear  in  churches 
the  rancorous  personalities,  the  one-sided  argu- 
ments, and  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
election  addresses.  As  a  mle,  it  is  not  tlie 
duty  of  the  clergy  to  descend  into  the  dusty 
arena  of  party  stmggle ;  but  it  is  their  duty  to 
deal,  as  far  as  they  can,  with  political  questions 
with  wider  views  and  with  a  less  embittered 
spirit  I  do  not  say  that  the  day  never  comes 
in  which  kings  and  statesmen  are  so  flagrantly 
against'the  clear  laws  of  God  that  it  does  become 
the  bounden  duty  of  preachers  to  uplift  against 
the  madness  and  the  greed  of  nations,  with 
hands  however  feeble,  the  eternal  standard  of 
righteousness,  to  speak  out  like  prophets  on 
burning  questions  without  needless  steering 
between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  vet  and 
no.  Such  a  day  came,  for  instance,  to  £ngl:ind 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1688,  when  that  bad  tyrant, 
James  II.,  in  the  covert  attempt  to  reintroduce 
Popery  into  England,  ordered  the  clergy  to  read 
in  their  churches  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  most  imminent  peril  of 
losing  their  very  bread,  the  London  clergy, 
almost  to  a  man,  refused ;  and  Samuel  Wesley, 
the  father  of  Charles  and  John  Wesley,  then  a 
curate  in  London,  chose  for  his  text  tiiat  day, 
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"  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  0  king  I  that  we  will 
not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  graven 
image  which  thou  hast  set  up.''    On  that  day, 
in  this  very  ahbey,^  the  then  dean,  who  lies 
buried  in  the  opposite  aisle,  was  one  of  the  very 
few  London  clergy,  who,  to  his  disgrace,  did 
read  that  declaration,  and  the  Westminster  boys 
of  that  day  saw  the  paper  tremble  in  his  hands 
as  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  noise  and 
murmurs  of  the  indignant  congregation  who 
crowded  out  of  the  sacred  building.     It  was  at 
that  time,  too,  that  the  seven  bishops  protested, 
and  were  imprisoned,  and  on  their  acquittal 
there  were  found  thousands  bursting  into  accla- 
mation, and  in  spite  of  our  stem,  cold  English 
nature,  thousands  of  men  sobbed  aloud  for  very 
joy ;    and  on  that  day  says  the  historian,  the 
love  of  the  Church  and  the  love  of  freedom, 
which  had  so  often  been  enemies  to  each  other, 
were  one,  and  never  in  the  long  course  of  our 
history  has  the  Church  been  so  popular  as  she 
was  on  that  summer  day  two  hundred  years 
ago.    I  say  that  the  Church  of  England  owed 
to  England  that  reformation,  because  for  years 
she  had  been  incessantly'persisting  in  the  slavish 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience.    *'Too  often,'* 
says  a  living  historian,  '*have  the  clergy  of 
England  raised  up  their  voices  about  mere  sec- 
tarian animosities,  or  in  implied  hatred  of  pro- 
gress, or  in  ungenerous  sympathy  with  every 
galling  disqualincation,  or  in  the  narrow  interests 
of  class  selfishness,  or  in  the  protracted  defence 
of  obsolete  restrictions,  or  in  quarrels,  childish 
yet  whimsically  ferocious,  about  such  things  as 
vests  and  candlesticks."    And  if  that  charge 
of  the  historian  be  true,  it  is  due  to  the  clergy 
that  they  should  speak  less  and  less  in  tones 
like  these,  and  more  and  more  in  the  prophet 
tones  of  liberty  and  love.    The  day  comes  when 
the  pulpit  is  not  exempt  from  declaring,  even 
amid  the  uproar  of  party,  the  high  will  of  God. 
Surely  it  was  such  a  day  when  we  were  guilty 
as  a  nation  of  endeavouring  to  employ  the 
Indian  in  our  struggle  in  America  ;  and  Chat- 
bam,  in  one  of  his  most  memorable  outbursts 
of  eloquence,  protested,  in  the  high  interests  of 
humanity,  against  a  Christian  nation  utilizing 
the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife  in  warfare, 
bade  the  judges  interpose  their  stainless  ermine, 
and  the  bishops  their  unsullied  lawn,  and  all 
men  to  stamp  upon  that  vile  measure  the  in- 
delible stigma  of  public  abhorrence.     And  will 
it  not  be  always  such  a  day  whenever  intolerance 
shall  violate  by  desecration  the  rights  of  con- 
science and    the    law  of    charity;    whenever 
oppression  and  wrong  entrench  themselves  in 
the  citadels  of  power ;  whenever  the  interests 
of  mankind  are  threatened  by  the  ambition  of 
a  nation,  or  the  interests  of  a  nation  are  subor- 
dinated to  the  avarices  of  a  class,  or  the  interests 

1   This  sermon  was  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 


of  classes  are  threatened  by  the  encroachments 
of  individuals ;  whenever  just  rights  are  with- 
held by  the  cruel  monopolies  of  power ;  when- 
ever the  food  of  the  people  is  made  dear  by 
artificial  restrictions ;  whenever  religious  watch- 
words are  turned  into  political  artifices ;  when- 
ever education  is  refused;  whenever  children 
are  overtasked ;  whenever  women  are  degraded ; 
by  the  unjust  tyranny  of  commerce,  in  cases 
like  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  like  the 
abolition  of  the  Test  Act,  like  the  great  Reform 
Bill,  like  Boman  Catholic  Emancipation,  like 
the  bill  for  protecting  women  and  children 
employed  in  collieries,  Tike  the  Factory  Bill — in 
all  cases  where  political  measures  are  directly 
and  indisputably  concerned  in  the  happiness  of 
nations  and  the  brotherhood  of  men,  there  the 
spheres  of  religion  and  politics  not  only  inter- 
penetrate, bat  are  identical  with  each  other; 
and  in  all  such  cases,  when  preaching  on  behalf 
of  the  eternal  laws  of  righteousness,  a  clergy- 
man, in  a  grander  and  a  higher  sense  than  that 
which  is  sometimes  given  to  him  by  the  Phari- 
sees— in  the  sense  which  Christ  Himself  taught 
us,  and  which  Christ  Himself  set  a  trae  example 
of   in  preaching  righteousness — is  preaching 
Christ.    For,  if  m  this  verse  St.  Paul  bids  us 
play  the  citizen  worthily,  how  can  we  more 
worthily  be  citizens,  the  truest  citizens  of  our 
country  because  tlie  best  eitizens  of  heaven,  than 
by  preaching  with  moral  inflexibility  thatj  which 
constitutes  not  only  the  true  prosperity  of  nations, 
but  their  very  continuance?    Ill  must  he  read 
the  lessons  of  history  who  fails  to  see  what  it 
is  that  mins  kingdoms  and  lays  cities  low.     It 
is  the  retribution  of    their  own  guilt,   good 
measure,  shaken  down  and  pressed  together 
and  running  over,  and  given  back  into  their 
bosoms.     You  know  what  a  glorious  nation  the 
Greeks  were,  how  brave,  how  beautiful,  how 
richly  endowed  ^vith  sensibility  and  genius; 
yet  how  their  day  of  immortal  glory  which 
they  won  at  Maratiion  was  lost  not  two  genera- 
tions fl^erward  at  JEgospotamos ;   and  when 
the  news  of  that  terrible  defeat  was  brought  to 
the  harbour  of  the  Pirasus,  the  historian  tells 
us  how  a  wail  of  agony  ran  along  the  lines  into 
the  city  of  the  world;  how,  in  that  city  of 
Athens,  on  that  night,  not  one  man  slept,  and 
how  their  anguish  was  intensified  by  the  re- 
morseful thought  of  the  cruelties  which  they 
had  inflicted  upon  the  harmless  little  island  of 
Melos  and  the  brave  defenders  of  Scione.  And 
you  all  know  what  the  iron  empire  of  Bonie 
was— how  it  strode  the  narrow  world  like  Co- 
lossus.   Why  did  the  little  stone  of  Christianity, 
which  smote  that  mighty  empire,  break  it  in 
pieces  and  winnow  its  fragments  like  the^  chaff 
of    a  summer   threshing-floor?      Was  it  not 
because  the  avenging  angels,  which  punisRed 
cruelty  and  lust,  had  regarded  that  prophecy 
which  our  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
unfortunate  British  queen : 
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*'  Rome  shall  perish  !    Write  that  word 
In  the  blood  which  she  has  spilt — 
Perish,  helpless  and  abhorred, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt "  ? 

And  what  was  it  that  made  the  mighty  power 
of  the  popedom  perish  ?    The  popes,  in  virtue, 
partly,  of  an  audacious  and  ignorant  distortion 
of  one  or  two  Scripture  texts,  had  made  princes 
hold  their  stirrups,  and  had  put  their  haughty 
feet  upon  the  necks  of  emperors.     But  was  it 
not  true  that  "  vaulting  ambition  overleaps  it- 
self* when  Boniface  VIII.,  the  haughtiest  of 
all  Pontiflfe,  who,  in  his  bull  Unam  Sanctanit 
had  spoken  such  great  swelling  words  of  vanity 
against  kingdoms  and  princes,  received  in  the 
hour  of  his  deserved  humiliation  that  blow  on 
the  check  from  the  hands  of  a  French  soldier 
whose  ancestors  he  had  burnt  ?    And  what  was 
it  but  avarice  that  prevented  Spain  from  holding 
the  empire  of  both  hemispheres  at  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  ?    And  what  was  it  but  scepticism 
and  immorality — to  come  down  to  the  most 
modem  times — ^which  made  France  collapse  but 
a  few  years  ago  into  utter  ruin  before  the  Ger- 
mans ?    It  is  not  I  who  say  it — it  is  her  own 
sons  who  sa^  it;  not  humble  believers  and 
saintly  catholics  only,  but  men  of  the  world  and 
tmbelievers.     In  more  than  one  book'written  at 
that  time  by  their  own  novelists  and  sceptics, 
the  French  people  have  admitted  that  her  re- 
ligion—the religion  of  France— had  become  a 
godless  materialism,  her  practice  a  calculated 
sensuality,  her  literature  partly  a  cynical  journal- 
ism which  sneered  at   every  virtue,  partly  a 
leprous  fiction  which  disseminated  every  vice. 
She  trusted  in  her  armies;  she  trusted  in  her 
numbers ;  she  trusted  in  her jprestige^  in  the  elan 
of  her  soldiers,  in  the  criticism  of  her  journals, 
in  the  vapouring  patriotism  of  her  boulevards ; 
she  trusted  in  anything  and  everything  in  that 
day  save  in  God  and  right.    And  what  came 
of  it  ?    Only  a  few  years  ago  her  magnificence 
melted  away  like  a  vision  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
her  unfortunate  emperor  became  a  despised  and 
broken  idol,  like  the  corpse  of  some  exhumed 
king;  her  strength  slippea  into  ashes  at  a  touch. 
"  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  all  ye  kings ;  be  pru- 
dent, ye  that  are  judges  of  the  earth.     Serve 
Him  in  fear;  rejoice  unto  Him  with  reverence." 
I  say,  then,  it  might  not  be  often  that  party 
politics,  unless  it  be  to  purify  them  from  their 
lalsehood  and  corruptions,  their  rancours  and 
their  selfishness,  their  timid  hunting  after  popu- 
larity, and  their  unworthy  seeking  after  votes ; 
but  often  with  national  politics  in  their  highest 
sense,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  blow  the 
trumpet  of  Israel,  and  to  see  that  it  gives  no 
uncertain  sound ;  and  if  they  do  so  worthily,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Christ's  ambassadors,  what 
blessings  they  may  perpetuate,  what  horrors 
they  may  avert  1 

Moor  the  anchor  of  your  politics  to  the  rock 
of  righteousnessi  not  to  the  shifting  sands  of 


supposed  interest,  and  it  will  hold  firm  amid  the 
rushing  tides  of  popular  opinion ;  and  to  tell 
the  nations  this,  to  remind  parliaments  and 
people,  the  whole  world,  of  the  value  of  moral 
lawsj  to  bid  them  brave  every  danger  in  the 
cause  of  right,  to  show  them  things  as  they  are 
when  the  distorting  mists  of  self-interest  and  of 
sophistry  are  swept  away — ^this  is  tiie  true  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  preacher.     And  in  doing 
this,  let  me  tell  you,  in  one  last  word,  that  each 
one  of  us  has  to  pla^  our  part  as  a  patriot  and  a 
citizen.     Who  was  it  that  won  for  England  the 
purest  and  saintliest  of  all  her  glories,  which 
stands  for  moral  grandeur  alone  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  ?    It  was  not  the  archbishops,  it 
was  not  the  bishops,  it  was  not  the  cleigy,  it 
was  not  great  statesmen,  it  was  not  primarily 
Pitt  or  Fox ;  no,  it  was  plain,  simple  laymen 
and  citizens  like  Wilberforce  and  Ciarkson  and 
Zachary  Macaulay — good  men,  righteous  men, 
the  salt  of  the  earth.     If  we  have  such  men 
among  us  in  England,  we  need  never  fear. 
What  England  has  to  fear,  what  we  have  to 
fear,  each  in  our  own  hearts,  is  not  the  hurri- 
cane, but  the  pestilence ;  not  the  encroachments 
of  Russia  or  the  hosts  of  Germany;  not  the 
navies  of  America  or  the  jealousies  of  France; 
but  what  we  have  to  fear  in  England  is  dis- 
honesty and  hypocrisy  and  impurity  and  unbe- 
lief and  lies.     We  have  to  fear,  not  the  hurri- 
cane of  unmerited  obloquy  or  unjust  war,  but 
the  growing  pestilence  ot  slander,  of  deceitful- 
ness,  of  selfishness,  of  inward  corruption,  of 
dishonest  love  of  eold.    If  the  hurricane,  it  has 
been  said,  has  its  uiunder  and  its  tempest,  it  has 
also  its  purifying  healthfulness ;  but  tibe  noisome 
pestilence,  whose  path  is  never  crossed,  whose 
silence  is  never  disturbed,  whose  progress  is 
never  arrested  by  one  sweeping  blast,  silently 
breathes  its  poison  into  the  very  heart,  and 
carries  its  havoc  into  every  home.   Fiaijwstitia^ 
mat  coelum :  Let  righteousness  be  firm  even  if 
heaven  fall.    That  is  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
Bible.     It  is  not  Conservatism,  and  it  is  not 
Liberalism ;  but  it  is  righteousness  which  is  the 
pillar  of  nations,  yea,  and  the  pillar  of  the  uni- 
verse.   Break  down  Uiat  pillar,  and  the  universe 
will  fall  into  ruin  and  desolation ;  preserve  it, 
and  our  prosperity  will  be  as  a  house  built  upon 
a  rock,  which  may,  indeed,   be  shaken  into 
dilapidation,  but  which  can  never  be  thrown 
down. 

Canon  Fabbab. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  IDEAL  OF  A  TRUE 

MINISTRY. 

"And  for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  me, 
that  I  may  open  my  mouth  boldly  to  make  known 
the  mystery  of  the  Gospel.''— £pa.  vi  19. 

There  is  much  in  the  great  apostle  that  tran- 
scends all  fellowship.    He  towers  so  far  above 
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OS  in  the  nobility  of  his  character,  the  self- 
obliviousness  of  his  devotion,  and  the  breadth 
and  clearness  of  his  mental  vision,  that  we  can 
only  contemplate  him  from  a  lower  level.  We 
can  scarce  hope  to  stand  side  by  side  with  him 
in  the  royalties  of  his  Christian  life.  But  in 
our  text  we  meet  in  the  deep  sympathy  of  a 
common  need.  What  he  felt  I  feel — every  true 
minister  feels.  It  is  the  conscious  cry  of  the 
soul  in  view  of  its  responsibilities,  in  view  of 
the  momentous  interests  committed  to  its  care. 
"  And  for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  me," 
etc.  Every  man,  in  every  sphere  of  life's 
activities^  needs  Divine  assistance  to  fulfil  his 
mission  well.  It  is  eminently  wise  that  the 
merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  professional  man 
and  the  student,  should  say  to  the  true  Christian, 
wherever  found,  ^^  Pray  for  me^  But  pre- 
eminently is  this  the  case  with  those  to  whom 
has  been  intrusted  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel, 
on  whom  has  been  laid  the  burden  of  immortal 
souls.  The  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  im- 
measurable issues  that  depend  upon  it,  render 
it  not  merely  wise,  hU  imperative,  that  they 
should  seek  the  sustaining  nelp  ana  enriching 
grace  of  the  all-affluent  God. 

It  is  most  refreshing  to  find,  in  the  midst  of 
the  desolating  influences  of  a  rationalistic  age, 
a  man  of  Paul's  capacity  and  erudition  placing 
such  a  royal  estimate  on  prayer  as  a  means  of 
securing  spiritual  blessing.  Intellectual  egotists 
in  their  benighted  wisdom  may  look  with  a 
contemptuous  sneer  upon  many  of  God's  faith- 
ful servants  who  profess  to  find  the  throne  of 
grace  a  seat  of  power.  But  where  is  the  man 
so  intellectually  great,  so  sssthetically  cultured, 
BO  lavishly  endowed  with  wisdom,  liiat  he  can 
afford  to  cast  a  sneer  of  pity  or  contempt  upon 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Who  would 
not  rather  follow  Paul,  especially  in  matters  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  than  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  world's  philosophers  ?  "  And 
for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given,"  etc.  We 
learn  from  these  words : 

I.  That  the  ministry  of  thb  Gospel  is  a 

GREAT    AND   MOMENTOUS    WORK. — ^The    proudest 

activities  of  the  world  shrink  into  shadowless 
insignificance  beside  it.  The  most  lavishly 
endowed  of  the  sons  of  men  must  not  dare 
engage  in  it  in  an  ofEhand  manner,  as  if  they 
could  perform  its  varied  duties  without  strain 
or  efEort.  "  It  has  exhausted  and  mocked  the 
most  affluent  sufficiencies  of  human  resource." 
The  apostle  Paul  looked  up  to  it  with  a  sense 
of  awe.  Its  vastness  humbled  him.  Its  purity 
consumed  him.  Its  grandeur  overwhelmed 
him.  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  " 
The  pulpit  is  Christ's  throne  upon  the  earth, 
from  wnich,  through  His  amoasaadors,  He 
wields  the  sceptre  of  His  sovereignty  over 
human  hearts ;  and  to  maintain  the  interests  of 
that  throne  before  the  w^orld  is  the  most  mo- 
mentous work  ever  intrusted  to  human  hands. 


The  great  apostle  was  deeply  sensible  of  his 
utter  inability,  without  Divine  assistance,  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  this  supernal  trust : 
"  And  for  me,"  etc. 

The  Gospel  ministry  has  to  do  with  God,  the 
soul,  immortality,  heaven,  and  hell.  There  is 
no  theme  that  touches  the  deeper  and  intenser 
life  of  the  world  which  does  not  come  within 
its  range.  There  is  no  work  that  leads  to  soul- 
emancipation  and  spiritual  enlightenment,  which 
it  can  honestly  disregard.  It  is  no  narrow 
theory  or  system  which  comprehends  within  its 
purpose  a  little  hemisphere  of  sect  or  creed. 
It  IS  as  broad  as  humanity  and  as  high  as 
heaven.  It  is  a  Divine  atmosphere,  if  I  might 
so  speak,  and  impregnated  with  heavenly  in- 
spirations designea  to  subdue  the  sterility  of  all 
hearts.  It  b  the  instrumentality  for  the  world's 
illumination,  through  which  the  Divine  warmth 
is  to  play  upon  the  waste  places  of  ignorance 
and  guilt,  turning  the  wilderness  into  a  garden 
and  making  the  desert  blush  with  the  bloom  of 
life.  "We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ."  We 
are  to  proclaim  the  liberty  He  hath  purchased, 
and  the  redemption  He  hath  wrought.  We  are 
to  catch  the  light  and  warmth  which  are  trea- 
sured up  in  Him,  and,  from  hearts  illumined 
with  spiritual  sensibility,  irradiate  the  lives  of 
men.  We  are  to  stand  before  the  portraiture 
of  our  adorable  Master  as  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament,  until  He  fills  the  hemisphere  of  our 
being  with  His  own  radiant  image,  and  then 
we  are  to  give  a  correct  and  infallible  likeness 
of  Him  to  the  world.  Cold  engravings  of  the 
original  picture  will  not  do.  "  The  business  of 
the  preacher  is  to  study  the  original  for  himself, 
and  then  exhibit  it  to  men  in  all  its  Divine 
grandeur." 

The  Gospel  ministry  must  aim  to  reveal  man 
to  himself.  This  is  its  initial  function.  The 
first  round  in  the  great  redemptive  ladder  is  in 
the  inner  consciousness  of  guilt.  The  Gospel 
of  love,  as  an  exclusive  ministry,  is  a  Gospel  of 
feebleness,  of  failure.  The  fallen  soul  must 
hear  the  voice  of  condemnation  before  it  can 
appreciate  the  voice  of  pardon.  The  horrors  of 
a  guilty  conscience,  scathed  with  the  lightning- 
flashes  of  a  broken  law,  must  be  experienced 
before  the  trump  of  jubilee  can  fill  the  soul 
with  praise.  Sin  must  be  felt  before  it  can  be 
forgiven ;  man  must  see  himself  before  he  can 
see  God.  The  law  first  proclaiming  all  men 
guilty  before  God,  and  then  the  Gospel,  with 
its  gracious  ministry — that  is  the  Divine  order : 

*' There  stands   the  messenger  of  Truth;   there 
stands 
The  le^te  of  the  skies.    His  theme  Divine ;       , 
His  oflice  sacred ;  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders,  and  by  strams  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace." 

And  there  is  the  still  higher  fwaction  of  reveal' 
ing  God  to  man.    We  must  give  to  our  hearers 
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a  conception  of  God  that  shall  stand  out  clear, 
distinct,  and  intelligible.    This  is  no  easy  task, 
and  yet  it  is,  of  necessity,  the  background,  or 
rather,  I  might  say,  the  fundamental  element, 
in  all  preaching.    It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  preaching  about  God 
which  is  neither  helpful  nor  edifying.    As  long 
as  the  pulpit  deals  in  cold  abstractions  there 
will  be  no  kindlings  of  devotion,  no  glow  of 
spiritual  life.      The  people  are  thirsting  for 
God— for  the  living  God.     Mere  attributes  will 
not  satisfy  them;  mere  qualities  are  not  what 
they  need.  Wo  are,  no  doubt,  perfectly  justified 
in  presenting  distinct  elements  of  the  Divine 
character  to  admiration  and  study.     But,  unless 
we  can  gather  them  together  into  a  sublime 
unity ;  unless  we  can  mtXe  the  Supreme  Being 
stand  out  before  the  mind  as  a  living  person- 
ality t  our  ministry  must  be  ineffective  and  pro- 
fitless. An  artist  of  celebrity,  having  completed 
a  painting  of  angels  in  the  central  dome  of  a 
Romish  cathedral,  discovered,  to  his  inexpress- 
ible disappointment,  that  it  was  too  high  to  be 
seen  from  the  area  below.  The  labour  of  years, 
and  the  masterpiece  of  a  lifetime,  was  thus 
rendered  valueless  unless  some  method  could 
be  devised  to  bring  it  near  enough  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  multitude.    This  he  happily  ac- 
complished by  placing  a  powerful  mirror  in  the 
floor  below.    The  Gospel  ministry  should  be, 
to  tiie  eternal  realities  of  the  spiritual  universe, 
what  this  mirror  was  to  the  artist- angels.     Re- 
demption, pardon,  and  eternal  life  have  been 
perfected.  The  magnificent  picture  stands  forth 
without  a  single  deflected  line  within  tiie  dome 
of  the  great  cathedral  of  Divine  truth.     But  it 
is  too  high  to  be  seen  by  the  passing  multitude 
until  the  Gospel  ministry,  beneath  the  radiant 
beams  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  brings  it  within  view. 

11.  That  the  Gospel  ministry  is  a  work 
demanding  peculiar  qualifications  in  order 
TO  ITS  EFFICIENT  EXERCISE. — Of  all  positions  it 
is  the  most  difficult  to  fill  faithfully  and  well. 
Its  duties  are  so  multiform,  and  its  claims  so 
exacting,  that  it  is  matter  for  sincere  congratu- 
lation when  appreciation  grows  with  the  advance 
of  years.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  con- 
fine myself  to  that  department  of  ministerial 
activity  which  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the 
pulpit.  The  preacher  requires  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations, and  what  are  they  ? 

Not  intellectual  culture,— There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  cultivated  mind  is  essential  to  the 
largest  usefulness  in  ministerial  work.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  depreciate  that  which  has  more 
to  do  than  any  other  agency  in  developing 
manhood,  in  giving  correct  conceptions  as  to 
the  nature  of  moral  actions,  and  in  calling  into 
exercise  the  higher  elements  of  character.  A 
complete  and  generous  education  is  invaluable 
to  the  man  whose  mission  it  is  to  deal  with 
mind.  It  is  what  the  whetstone  is  to  the 
blade,  or  the  lapidary's  wheel  is  to  the  precious 


stone,  or  superior  cultivation  is  to  the  soil.  It 
prepares  him  for  the  highest  usefulness.  And 
yet,  in  the  Gospel  ministry,  there  is  something 
of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  culture. 
Paul  was  not  behind  the  most  erudite  Athenian 
in  this  regard,  and  yet  he  felt  himself  deficient. 
There  was  a  higher  qualification  which  he 
sought  to  possess. 

Not  high  mental  endowmerU. — ^The  pulpit 
needs  every  grace  that  can  adorn  it,  whether 
natural  or  Divine.  There  is  no  position  more 
barren,  witiiout  the  glow  of  originality.  The 
pulpit  was  never  designed  for  dullards.  If  any 
sphere  should  be  enriched  with  the  noblest 
intellects,  surely  this  is  it.  But  high  mental 
endowments,  however  much  to  be  coveted,  are 
not  the  chief  qualifications  for  the  Gospel 
ministry.  Paul  had  these  in  larger  measure 
than  most  even  of  the  princes  of  the  pulpit, 
and  yet  he  did  not  feel  himself  equipped. 

Not  eloquence. — The  importance  and  value 
of  this  gift  cannot  be  over-estimated.  There  is 
no  faculty  of  the  soul  so  imperial.  It  enchains 
the  intellect,  subdues  the  affections,  captivates 
the  will.  Demosthenes  swayed  the  Atnenians 
with  his  burning  words  as  no  army  could  have 
with  their  glittering  swords.  Eloquence  is  the 
most  brilliant  ornament  of  the  human  soul,  and 
nowhere  is  it  more  needed  than  in  the  pulpit 
It  is  the  most  effective  instrument  that  the 
preacher  can  employ.  But  it  is  not  the  supreme 
qualification.  Paul  was  not  lacking  in  this 
respect,  as  his  writings  abundantly  attest ;  and 
yet  he  reached  out  eagerly  for  something 
higher.  The  minister  may  be  a  philosopher,  a 
poet,  a  scholar,  or  an  orator.  He  may  have, 
combined  within  himself,  the  attributes  of  each. 
He  may  be  a  master  in  every  branch  of  intel- 
lectual pursuit,  and  yet  be  iU-fitted  for  his 
position.  What,  then,  are  the  supreme  qualifi- 
cations for  the  pulpit  ?  What  are  the  essentials 
of  ministerial  fitness  and  efficiency  ?  Our  text 
shall  answer:  An  inspired  tongue,  an  em- 
boldened hearty  an  illumined  intmecU 

\,  An  inspired  tongue^  "that  utterance  may 
be  given  me.''  What  did  the  aposUe  mean  by 
utterance?  Not  mere  facility  of  speech — he 
did  not  lack  that.  He  could  think  with  luminous 
clearness,  and  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  most 
expressive  language.  He  must  have  attached 
a  deeper,  broader  meaning  to  this  word  than 
ordinarily  belongs  to  it — "  that  uiterance  may 
be  given  me."  He  meant  inspired  utterance — 
words  dipped  in  the  fires  of  love,  and  glowing 
with  the  life  of  God.  You  have  heard  men 
speak  about  the  deep  things  of  heaven  and 
immortality  with  elegant  diction,  with  faultless 
modulation,  with  all  perennial  freedom,  and  yet 
you  were  not  moved.  With  all  their  splendid 
accomplishments,  they  were  ineffective.  Yon 
have  heard  others  speak  in  broken  sentences, 
and  without  any  of  the  graces  of  a  finished 
style,  about  the  love  of  Christ,  and  yon  have 
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feeen  thrilled.  Wherein  lay  the  difference? 
All !  the  one  had  tUtet^ance,  the  other  had  not. 
The  one  spoke  from  his  soul,  the  other  only 
from  his  lips.  The  words  of  tlio  one  were  set 
aglow  by  the  fire  of  earnest  conviction ;  the 
words  of  the  other  were  the  cold,  polished 
instruments  of  intellectaalisro.  There  is  an 
element  in  al)  true  preaching  which  causes  the 
moral  sensibilities  to  lift  up  their  heads.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  found  a  name ;  but 
a  sermon,  however  finished  and  excellent,  is 
very  ineffective  without  it.  It  is  a  kind  of 
spiritual  afflatus  in  which  the  energies  of  the 
preacher  are  baptized.  It  is  love  melting  into 
tenderness.  It  is  sympathy  sitting  at  the  well- 
spring  of  the  soul,  making  thought  and  expres- 
sion come  forth  upon  the  people  with  a  tender 
pathos,  which  must  be  felt  to  be  understood. 
Call  it  what  you  please,  it  is  impossible  to 
preach  effectively  without  it.  It  is  the  very 
elixir  of  the  pulpit.  This  was  the  unnamable 
energy  or  inspiration  which  the  apostle  longed 
to  realize — **  And  for  me,  that  utUrance  may  be 
given  me." 

2.  An  emboldened  heart — "that  I  mi^htopen 
my  mouth  boldly."  There  is  no  heroism  like 
that  which  comes  from  a  heart  fired  with 
heavenly  inspirations.  Paul  was  naturally  a 
hero.  He  was  not  afraid  to  speak  out  his 
mind.  He  had,  in  a  larger  measure  than  most 
even  of  the  leaders  of  the  world's  thought,  what 
men  call  courage,  and  yet  he  felt  his  need  of  a 
certain  kind  of  fearlessness  which  could  only 
come  to  him  in  a  supernatural  way.  He  wanted, 
not  merely  the  boldness  of  conviction,  but  the 
boldness  of  affection.  He  wanted  to  experience 
such  an  intense  love  for  Christ  and  truth,  that 
all  fires  could  not  quench  his  zeal — that  the 
most  formidable  opposition  could  not  unnerve 
his  soul.  The  mother  forgets  her  natural  tim- 
idity when  the  safety  of  her  child  is  imperilled. 
The  lover  courts  the  danger  that  shall  test  his 
affection  for  the  mistress  of  his  heart.  The 
orator  knows  no  fear  when  love  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  tongue.  Paul  knew  what  a  power 
there  was  in  an  intensified,  spiritual  life  to 
make  a  minister  heroic,  and  he  therefore  desired 
the  Ephesian  Christians  to  pray  that  this  holy 
boldness  might  be  vouchsafed  to  him — **  that  I 
might  open  my  mouth  boldly.'* 

3.  il»  iUumined  intellect ^  **  to  make  known 
the  mystery  of  the  Gospel."  Spiritual  things 
are  spiritually  discerned.  The  Gospel  is  an 
unrevealed  mystery  to  such  as  have  not  been 
taught  of  God.  **The  secret  of  the  Lord  is 
with  them  that  fear  Him."  One  hour  of  inter- 
course with  the  Unseen  is  of  more  real  value, 
as  a  means  of  spiritual  culture,  than  years  at 
the  feet  of  the  schoolmen.  The  child  in  Christ 
is  wiser  than  the  philosopher  upon  whose  soul 
has  not  flashed  the  Divine  effulgence. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the 
apostolic  ideal  of  a  true  ministry.    Men  of 


inspired  utterance,  of  heroic  hearts,  with  an  eye 
to  see  the  invisible — men  whose  souls  are  im- 
bued with  the  genius  of  the  Gospel,  yho  know 
what  they  believe,  feel  what  they  know,  and 
who  can  bring  down  from  the  heavens  its  soul- 
kindling  fire— men  of  unction,  pathos,  and  clear 
spiritual  vision — such  a  ministi^  is  the  supreme 
need  of  the  age.  For  it  the  Church  should 
never  cease  to  pray.  "  And  for  me,  that  utter- 
ance may  be  given  me,"  etc. 

B.  D.  Thomas. 


THE  DARKNESS  AT  THE  CRUCIFIXION 
AND  ITS  LESS0NS.1 

"Now  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  from  the 
sixth  unto  the  ninth  hour."— Matt,  xxviL  45.; 

There  are  two  outward  incidents  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  story  of  the  crucifixion 
which  always  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
solemnity.  One  is  the  rending  of  the  veil  of 
the  temple,  the  other  is  the  darkness  which  is 
recorded  to  have  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
land.  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  dark 
shadow  which  'belongs  to  the  best  of  things. 
However  we  may  explain  the  darkness  of  the 
crucifixion,  whether  we  suppose  that  it  over- 
spread the  whole  empire,  or  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine, or  the  Holy  City  alone,  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  it  corresponded  with  the  deep  gloom 
which  overspread  the  minds  of  the  disciples, 
who  must  have  thought,  as  their  Master  said, 
that  this  was  indeed  the  hour  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.  They  must  have  thought  that  all 
was  lost.  But  this  great^discouraffement  agrees 
with  the  general  pecuUarities  of  Christianity,  on 
which  we  may  dwell  with  profit  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  We  might,  perhaps,  think, 
looking  at  some  of  the  prophecies,  or  looking  at 
the  likely  results  of  a  Divine  religion  coining 
into  the  world,  that  all  would  be  made  smooth 
before  it.  that  it  would  win  its  way  at  once,  that 
all  would  acknowledge  it.  Not  so  in  fact ;  not 
so  the  Divine  anticipation  of  its  progress.  As 
we  read  in  the  Gospels,  both  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  are  filled  with  apprehensions  and  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  long  and  painful  struggle,  the 
corruptions  from  within,  the  assaults  from  with- 
out, the  true  hght  almost  stifled  at  times  by 
strange  aversions,  strange  misapprehensions 
which  should  gather  around  it.  We  must  not 
be  surprised  if  we  find  it  so  to  be.  We  must 
not  be  discouraged  if  we  find  that,  after  all, 
this  Divine  light  coming  into  the  world  of 
human  mist  and  darkness  has  itself  been  at 
times  obscured  by  that  darkness ;  and  now  on 
this  great  day,  this  supreme  trial  of  the  Christian 
faith,  it  might  have  seemed  that  Christianity 
had  turned  out  to  be  a  failure.     The  grandest 

^   Preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Good 
Friday. 
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career,  the  holieBt  cause  that  ever  dawned  upon 
the  earth,  had  ended,  not  in  a  splendid  triumph, 
but  in  a  dismal,  ignominious  defeat.  What, 
then,  do  ^^e  learn  from  this  ? 

The  first  lesson  is  patience  and  perseverance. 
We  must  be  patient  Avith  others  if  they  stumble 
in  this  darkness,  if  they  do  not  at  once  find  their 
way  toward  the  truth.  The  world  is  a  mixed 
world.  The  good  which  there  is  in  it  would 
not  be  so  good  as  it  is  if  there  were  no  evil  to 
struggle  against  it.  We  cannot,  as  in  the  Ger- 
man story,  get  rid  of  our  shadow.  We  must 
make  the  best  both  of  the  light  and  of  the 
shadow.  "Let  those/'  says  St.  Augustine, 
speaking  of  some  who,  as  he  thought,  had  gone 
very  far  astray  in  their  religious  opinions — "let 
those  be  furious  against  you  who  are  so  dull  as 
not  to  know  with  what  labour  the  truth  is  found, 
who  know  not  with  what  difficulty  is  healed  the 
inward  eye  and  the  inner  man,  who  know  not 
with  what  sighs  and  groanings  that  cannot  be 
uttered  it  comes  to  pass  that,  even  in  a  very 
small  degree,  God  can  be  understood.'*  There 
are  subjects  in  the  philosophical  thought  of  a 
day  of  transition  like  ours  where  even  angels 
may  fear  to  tread,  lest  by  an  incautious  or  mis- 
understood word  they  should  bring  down  the 
trembling  avalanche,  when  for  a  time  the  bold- 
est hold  their  breath  in  the  hurricane  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  There  is  a  darkness  of  twilight  &r  the 
whole  earth,  or  at  least  a  shadow  oi  suspense 
and  of  waiting,  in  which  it  may  well  be  that 
some  shall  find  it  their  first  duty  to  stand  and 
wait,  for  whom  Luther's  text  and  motto  is  their 
best  device :  "  In  silence  and  in  hope  shall  be 
our  strength." 

And,  secondly,  the  darkness  at  the  cross  of 
Calvary  is  a  likeness  of  the  opposition  which 
each  one  of  us  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,. called 
upon  to  face,  in  doing  his  duty.  Of  every 
human  being  in  this  congregation  it  may  be 
said,  as  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself  on  this  day,  the 
son  of  man  must  sufEer.  Yes,  if  each  one  of  us 
does  in  life  what  he  tliinks  to  be  right,  he  will 
find  that  he  has  no  easy  task.  He  will  find  that 
he  will  be  spoken  against ;  he  will  find  that,  to 
some,  however  reluctantly,  he  must  give  offence. 
Those  only  can  avoid  offence  who  shrink  from 
their  appointed  tasks,  who  yield  to  everything, 
and  who  so  pass  out  of  life  without  being  spoken 
against  because  they  never  will  be  spoken  of  at 
all.  To  be  popular  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  thing. 
Of  Christ  Himself  it  was  said  that  He  was  loved 
both  by  friend  and  foe,  that  He  was  in  favour 
with  God  and  man.  But  popular  favour  is  not 
the  first  thing.  It  is  not  even  the  second  thing 
that  we  have  to  seek.  If  it  comes,  so  much  the 
better  for  us,  but  we  must  not  frame  our  lives 
to  seek  it ;  we  must  ratlier  remember  the  fine 
old  proverb,  "  They  say — what  have  they  said  ? 
Let  them  say."  That  was  an  excellent  phrase 
of  the  good  judge,  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  statue 
looks  over  this  norUiem  transept.    I  have  often  I 


quoted  it  before,  but  I  will  quote  it  olice  again  r 
*'  True  popularity  is  not  that  popularity  which 
is  followed  after,  but  the  popularity  which 
follows  after.''  That  makes  all  the  difference 
between  a  base,  ignoble,  and  contemptible 
career,  and  a  career  noble,  honourable,  famous. 
And  that,  surely,  is  the  lesson  of  Good  Friday, 
"  No  cross,  no  crown ; "  that  is  to  say,  if  there 
is  no  effort,  there  will  be  no  result  worth  having. 
It  is  a  universal  rule.  What  pleases  only  for 
the  moment,  whether  poetiy,  or  oratory,  or 
policy,  will  die  with  the  moment  What  looks 
beyond  the  moment  will  live  beyond  the  mo- 
ment. What  speaks  to  the  intelligent  few  will 
at  last  make  a  conquest  of  the  unintelligent 
many;  what  speaks  only  to  the  unintelligent 
many  will  never  reach  the  intelligent  few,  and 
will  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  unintelligent  many 
also.  There  is  a  most  expressive  woni  used  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  which  in  our 
translation  is  wrongly  rendered.  It  is  said  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ^'  Let  us  lay  aside  the 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us."  That,  no 
doubt,  would  make  very  good  sense,  but  it  is 
not  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  The  word 
itself  means  something  much  more  to  the  point 
It  is  this,  "Let  us  lay  aside  the  sin  which  easily 
draws  a  circle  of  admiring  spectatois  around 
us."  You  see  the  point.  Eveiy  man,  every 
young  man  especiaily,  knows  that  there  are  cer- 
tain sins — the  ill-natured  sarcasm,  the  foolish, 
obscene  jest,  the  joviality  bordering  on  drunken- 
ness— which  for  a  moment  receives  shouts  of 
approving  laughter.  Every  one  knows  that  in 
every  profession  there  is  a  certain  low^er  code  or 
codicil  of  morality  and  opinion  very  far  below 
the  higher,  and  different  for  each  profession ; 
soldier,  clergyman,  physician,  lawyer,  banker, 
publican,  shopkeeper,  artisan.  It  is  very  easy 
for  those  outside  the  profession  to  avoid  the 
particular  standard  of  opinion  within  those  pro- 
lessions,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  those 
within  each  profession  to  resist  it.  We  arc 
tempted  again  and  again  to  adopt  it  for  our- 
selves. We  shroud  ourselves  in  its  darkness, 
we  are  afraid  of  coming  to  the  light  The 
higher  life,  the  larger  atmosphere  which  the 
cross  breathes,  is  outside  this  aarkness,  but  the 
darkness  is  closer  to  us,  and  in  it  we  are  tempted 
to  acquiesce.  Every  one  knows,  also,  when  be 
addresses  a  promiscuous  audience,  that  nothing 
calls  down  such  applause  as  tlie  use  of  some 
exaggerated  expression  which  meets  the  most 
extravagant  or  the  most  ignorant  part  of  his 
hearers.  This  is  exactly  the  sin  which  so  easily 
surrounds  and  invests  us  in  the  moment  of  its 
success,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  life. 
Whether  in  one  or  another  of  these  many  in- 
stances, it  is  this  that  we  are  called  to  avoid  as 
the  greatest  incumbrance  in  running  the  race 
whicn  is  set  before  us,  that  race  of  life  when 
we  have  to  look  to  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Fin* 
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isher  of  oar  faith,  who  has  on  this  day  endured 
the  cross  and  despised  the  shame. 

And,   thirdly,   the  darkness  of  the  dismal 
tragedy  of  the  crucifixion,  combined  with  what 
followed,  reminds  us  of  tliis  yet  further  con- 
soling truth.   Failures  are  not  perpetual  failures. 
Good  Friday  was  a  failure  as  regarded  all  out- 
ward appearance ;  but  after  it  came  Easter-day, 
and  Easter-day  was    a  complete  contrasting 
success.     How  often  have  we  seen  this  falling 
and  rising  of  unpopular  causes  I     How  often 
have  we  seen  it  within  this  generation  I    An 
opinion,  condemned  altogether  as  unlawful  and 
anti-Chnstian,   denounced   by  thousands,  and 
then,  not  twenty  nor  twelve  years  afterward, 
taught  openly,  with  almost  universal  applause. 
Or,  Again,  we  have  seen  arise   panics  tor  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  the  monarchy,  the 
church,  the  universities,  magnified  by  the  alarm 
of  their  defenders,  or  by  the  triumph  of  their 
assailants,  as  though  destruction  were  close  at 
hand :  And  yet  in  a  few  years,  sometimes  even 
in  a  lew  days,  the  clouds  are  dispersed,  and  the 
institution  that  seemed  so  fragile  is  more  deeply 
rooted  than  ever.    What  do  we  learn  from 
this  ?    No  doubt  there  have  been,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  tremendous  failures.     There  have 
been  hopes  of  inestimable  value  overclouded 
and  destroyed.    The  execution  of  Calvary  was 
a  hideous  calamity.    The  darkness  of  the  dark 
ages,  during  which  the   brightness  of  Chris- 
tianity was  eclipsed  on  the  rail  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  a  darkness  over  all  the  earth  from 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century.    The  cause  of 
human  progress  does  not  run  entirely  smooth. 
There  are  relapses — old  evils  revive,  new  evils 
appear;  yet,  still  there  remains  the  general 
fact  that  often  the  failures  disappear,  and  the 
success  comes  at  length.     The  fifteenth  century 
closed  in  deep  corruption,  but  the  sixteenth  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.    The  eigh- 
teenth closed  in  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but  the  nineteenth  began  with  a 
new  revival  of  earnest  thought  and  serious 
religion.    And  this  same  nineteenth  century 
may,  perchance,  have  fallen  off,  and  may  be 
closing  in  darkness ;  but  the  twentieth  century, 
we  humbly  trust,  will  dawn  in  light.     Is  not 
this  so  with  individual  sorrows  ?    Time  certainly 
is  a  healer.    The  cross  itself  becomes  trans- 
figured   in  the   retrospective   memory.      The 
scenes  of  suffering  that  at  the  time  were  so  full 
of  bitterness  that  the  Divine  love  seemed  to 
have  forsaken  the  earth,  can  suffuse  a  sweetness 
of  their  own  round  all  that  remains  on  earth. 
There,  perchance,  was  nothing  to  be  said  at  the 
time ;   it  was  inscrutable,  intolerable,  as  was 
the  crucifixion  to  those  who  witnessed  it ;  but 
there  was  something  beyond  the  crucifixion, 
there  is  something  beyond  all  such  sorrows 
which  survives,  and  will  survive.    It  was  not 
in  the  agony  of  scourging,  or  the  nails,  or  the 
thorns;  it  was  not  in  the  fc^iaticism  of  the 


high-priests,  nor  in  the  hard-heartedness  of 
Pilate,  that  God  was  well  pleased.  All  these 
were,  one  and  all,  the  hour  of  the  power  of 
darkness.  What  was  good  in  them?  That 
which  was  well  pleasing  to  God  was  the  unfail* 
ing  firmness  and  resignation  of  the  Divine 
Sufferer,  His  love  stronger  than  death,  the 
imiversal  compassion,  the  indomitable  sense  of 
victory  over  evil.  And  so  it  is  in  all  our 
troubles.  There  is  a  brighter  world  than  that 
of  human  misfortune  or  human  crime.  There 
is  an  after-glow  when  the  sun  has  set ;  there  is 
a  coruscation  on  the  long  furrow  which  grief 
leaves  behind ;  there  is  a  lifting  up  of  the  soul 
to  the  things  that  are  not  seen ;  there  is  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  duty  in  tlie  things  that  are  seen. 

Dean  Stanley. 


A  PRESENT  JUDGMENT  DAY. 

*'  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after 
this  the  judgment.'*— Hbb.  ix.  27. 

The  Bible  does  not  address  itself  to  man*s 
curiosity;  it  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  a 
complete  philosophy  of  God,  of  life,  of  death, 
and  of  the  eternal  world ;  it  is  not  a  book  oc 
theology,  though  it  is  a  book  from  which  a 
system  of  theology  may  be  drawn.  It  is  made 
up  of  history,  of  sermons,  of  poems,  of  parables, 
of  letters  written  by  different  authors,  at  differ* 
ent  times,  for  specific  purposes.  Its  writings 
were  addressed  to  particular  audiences  to  ac- 
complish particular  results.  You  cannot,  there- 
fore, find  m  any  one  passage  a  complete  picture 
of  the  future.  Moses  says  comparatively  no- 
thing about  the  future  world.  In  his  time  the 
people  were  superstitious,  and  there  was  danger 
of  their  runnmg  into  fanaticism.  Teach mg 
concerning  the  future  state  was  more  likely  to 
do  harm  than  good.  But,  when  we  come  down 
to  the  time  of  Paul,  we  find  abundant  references 
to  the  future  state.  Christ  had  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light.  I  desire  to  turn 
your  thoughts  to  the  future  state.  But  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  set  before  you  a  thorough  and 
complete  theory  of  the  last  day — the  day  of 
final  judgment  I  recognize  fully  that  all 
views  of  the  future  state  must  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  shadowy  and  unreal:  God  has  great 
surprises  in  store  for  all  of  us :  that  all  views 
are  imperfect,  and,  in  so  far,  inadequate  and 
incorrect.  But  there  are  teachings  from  which 
we  may  gather  strength  and  comfort,  as  well 
as  warning. 

1.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  New  Testament 
teaches  that  there  is  a  future  gtatet  and  that 
this  world  is  not  aW,  nor  the  greater  part,  of 
our  existence.  We  are  here  standing  in  the 
vestibule  of  life.  We  are  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  just  beginning  to  sprout  There  are 
possibilities  in  us,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
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ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  conceived.  It  is  tnie 
of  man  that,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  is  playing 
upon  him,  he  comes  into  a  certain  sense  of 
what  it  is  to  he  a  son  of  God  ;  hut  it  is  also 
true  that  "  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be ;  *' 
there  is  a  future  larger,  grander,  more  glorious 
than  we  can  conceive  of — transcendent  above 
all  knowledge.  We  cannot  comprehend  it: 
our  thought  of  heaven  must  seem  to  God  as 
the  Indian  child's  thought  of  a  palace  seems  to 
us.  If  you  undertake  to  give  to  the  little  child 
a  conception  of  the  pleasure  that  comes  through 
literature,  or  through  the  study  of  language  or 
science  pr  philosophy,  what  conception  can  you 
give  him?  We  are  like  the  little  child;  we 
know  not,  nor  can  we  know,  what  God  hath  in 
store  for  those  that  love  Him. 

2.  We  may  know  from  the  New  Testament 
teaching  that  the  future  state  is  a  spiritual 
life.  It  is  not  a  state  in  which  the  enjoyments 
of  this  life  are  to  be  reproduced  in  larger 
measure.  It  is  not  a  state  in  which  the  skies 
are  brighter,  the  flowers  sweeter,  and  the 
music  more  ecstatic.  That  was  the  Mahometan 
notion,  and  it  is  the  notion  of  a  great  many 
Christian  people  to-day ;  but  it  is  not  the  New 
Testament  notion.  The  New  Testament  teach- 
ing is,  I  think,  that,  when  we  die,  we  have 
done  with  the  body.  We  lay  it  away  in  the 
grave,  and  that  is  tlie  end  of  it ;  it  is  a  cast-off 
garment.  The  old  pagan  notion  was  that  there 
could  be  no  future  lire  of  the  soul  without  a 
future  life  of  the  body  as  well ;  they  accord- 
ingly embalmed  the  bodies  of  their  dead — 
buried  the  horse  with  its  rider.  When  they 
thought  of  the  departed,  they  connected  him 
altogether  with  a  physical  organization,  and 
imagined  that  the  body  must  enter  the  future 
state,  or  the  soul  could  not.  This  pagan  notion 
has  been  engrafted  in  the  Cliristian  creed,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
Men  say,  Cannot  God  gather  back  again  the 
various  particles  of  the  human  body  that  have 
been  scattered  after  burial,  here  and  there,  over 
the  earth?  Is  He  not  able  to  gather  these 
particles  together  and  make  out  of  them  the 
same  old  body?  Yes  I  I  do  not  know  that 
God  cannot  do  this.  But  is  God  shut  up  to  do 
this  ?  Is  there  no  recreative  power  in  God  to 
give  the  spirit  a  more  glorious  body  for  the 
larger  and  grander  existence  of  the  future. 

3.  Christ  has  already  passed  through  the 
door  into  which  His  disciples  are  to  enter.  The 
New  Testament  does  not  speak  of  a  Christ  that 
is  to  enter  by  and  by  into  glory ;  it  does  not 
recognize  Christ  as  existing  in  an  intermediate 
state ;  it  declares  that  Christ  has  already  entered 
into  His  glory.  After  Christ  had  risen  and  was 
walking  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  He  met  some 
of  His  disciples:  they  were  talking  of  His 
crucifixion,  death,  and  burial,  and  were  dis- 
heartened because  of  what  had  occurred.  Jesus 
said :  *'  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  sufEered  these 


things,  and  to  enter  into  aUyry  f  '*  He  was  not, 
by  and  by,  to  enter  in ;  but,  through  suffering, 
He  had  already  entered  in.  When  Stephen  was 
about  to  be  stoned,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
beheld  the  Son  of  Gk>d  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  His  Father.  He  was  not  asleep ;  He 
was  not  in  some  mysterious  prison-hoase,  wait- 
ing till  His  release  should  come ;  He  was  al- 
ready standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
There  is  a  great  difference  or  opinion  respecting 
what  shall  be  the  second  commg  of  Christ  I 
believe  there  is  to  be  a  discTosuiQ  of  His 
royalty,  such  as  the  world  never  dreamed  of. 
As  there  was  a  veiled  and  hidden  disclosure  of 
the  Messiah  in  Christ  as  He  walked  upon  earth, 
so  there  shall  be  an  unveiled  disclosure  of  Him 
in  the  future,  when  every  eye  shall  see  His 
power  and  glory.  Not  that  the  crown  is  to  be 
put  upon  His  brow ;  not  that  the  robe  is  to  be 
put  upon  His  person,  and  the  sceptre  put  in  His 
hand  ;  but  He  sits  to-day  upon  His  throne :  the 
crown  is  upon  His  head;  the  robe  is  upon 
Him  ;  the  sceptre  is  in  His  hand  ;  He  is  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  and  we  are  only 
waiting  till  the  glory,  which  our  eyes  are  too 
dim  to  see,  shall  dawn  upon  us. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  dead  He  in  an 
unconscious  state  until  the  centuries  have  rolled 
away,  or  that  they  enter,  half-clothed,  half- 
prepared  for  the  future  life ;  that  they  remain 
m  their  prison-house  waiting  for  the  time  when 
the  final  judgment  shall  be  made  known.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  Scriptural  teaching.  I  think 
the  New  Testament  teaches  that  they  that  die 
in  Christ,  follow  their  Christ  and  enter  into 

flory  with  their  Christ.     The  old  Jews,  in  Old 
'estament  times,  believed  as  the  pagans  be- 
lieved.    Life  seemed  to  them  full  of  exultation 
and  joy,  but  they  who  died  went  down  into 
Hades,  in  which  there  was  no  joy,  no  life,  there 
to  await  the  final  judgment-day.     But  the  New 
Testament  repudiates  this  idea,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly.   When  Jesus  went  to  Bethany  and 
found  the  sisters  sorrowing  over  the  death  of 
Lazarus,  and  Martha  said  to  Him,  "  If  Thou 
hadst  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died,"  He 
began  to  give  them  consolation  by  saying.  "Thy 
brother  sliall  rise  again."    Martha  saith  unto 
Him,  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  tiie 
resurrection  at  the  last  dav."     They  held  the 
faith  that  was  common  in  tteir  time,  that  there 
was  to  be  a  long  state  of  unconscioasnees. 
They  had  laid  Lazarus  away  in  the  tomb,  to 
sleep  the  last  long  sleep^  and  tliey  thought  that 
by  and  by  he  should  nse  again.    Jesus  said : 
**I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  he  that 
believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live;  and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  in 
Me  shall  n£ver  die^    When  one  has  tliis  faith 
in  Christ,  there  is  no  break  in  life ;  no  cessation 
of  existence ;  no  long,  dreary  sleep ;  life  flows 
on  in  one  continuous  current  into  the  great 
ocean  of  eternity,    Christ  said  to  tiie  thief  who 
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hung  upon  the  cross  near  Him,  *'  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  Me  in  paradise."  Paul  says,  "  To 
die  is  gain ; "  and  just  before  his  execution, 
writing  a  letter  to  his  friend  Timothy,  he  says, 
"  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown." 
Not  in  the  future  is  there  to  be  one,  but  from 
that  moment  the  crown  awaits  him.  When  he 
would  stimulate  the  faith  of  those  to  whom  he 
wrote,  he  said,  '^  Ye  are  come  to  Mount  Sion,  to 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  .  .  .  and  to  Qod,  the 
judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  otjnst  men  made 
jyerfect^^ — men  who  have  already  entered  into 
the  presence  of  Qod.  John,  in  his  vbion  on 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  beheld  men  who  had  come 
out  of  every  tongue  and  tribe  and  nation,  stand- 
ing around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  singing 
the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  The  heaven 
of  the  Bible  is  always  in  the  present  tense. 
The  music  has  begun;  they  that  have  gone 
forth  from  us  have  entered  into  glory.  ^'  It  is 
appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  after  this  the 
juagment ; "  not,  after  death  a  long,  -dreary, 
intermediate  sleep,  and  after  this  the  judgment. 
Men  have  been  accustomed  to  picture  a  great 
judgment-day,  in  which  the  dead,  numbering 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  thou- 
sands, rise  and  stand  in  their  places  before  one 
great  throne  and  are  called  up,  one  after  another, 
and  judged  one  by  one.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  birth  and  one  death  tuke  place  every  mo- 
ment— you  cannot  conceive  of  any  judgment 
that  would  take  less  time;  accordingly,  the 
judgment-day  would  last  as  long  as  the  human 
race  lasted  before  it.  What  if  that  day  has 
already  dawned,  even  though  its  sunset  hour 
has  not  vet  come?  What  if  you  and  I  are 
standing  before  the  throne  of  Goo,  being  judged 
to-day  just  as  much  as  we  shall  ever  be  judged  ? 
What  if  Christ  sits  on  His  throne  to-day,  placing 
the  sheep  on  His  right  hand,  and  the  goats  on 
His  left  ?  What  if  Christ  is  to-day  separating 
those,  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  immortality, 
from  those  who  are  contentious  and  obey  not 
the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness  ?  It  is  a 
solemn  thought  to  me  that  I  am  not  far  from 
my  judgment-day ;  nay,  that  I  am  in  my  judg- 
ment-day, and  any  moment  I  may  step  over  the 
border  line.  That  day  is  not  in  the  far  future  : 
the  friend  gone  from  my  side  has  already  gone 
through  his  inquisition.  Those  that  have  gone 
— father,  mother,  beloved — they  have  not  gone 
down  into  the  grave  to  wait  there ;  they  are  not 
in  a  prison-house,  waiting  there ;  if  they  were 
sons  of  God,  they  have  gone  to  Christ  to  be 
sharers  in  His  glory.  They  have  not  been  taken 
away  in  the  midst  of  their  usefulness,  but  they 
have  entered  a  broader  field  of  activity ;  they 
have  already  entered  into  Christ's  glory,  and  are 
kings  and  priests  unto  Him.  And  I,  too,  look 
up ;  I  behold  a  ^at  multitude  which  no  man 
con  number,  not  in  graveyards  and  cemeteries 


and  beneath  the  sea,  not  huddled  together  in 
some  dreary  prison-house  waiting  the  hour  of 
release  and  redemption,  but  standing  before  the 
throne  and  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes 
and  palms  in  their  hands,  and  crying  with  a 
loud  voice.  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb. 

L.  Abbott,  D.D. 


STRONG  IN  THE  LORD. 

"  My  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord." 
Epu.  vi.  10. 

After  recounting  the  duties  growing  out  of 
the  several  relations  of  life,  the  apostle  closes 
his  discourse  with  the  general  e^mortation  to 
seek  the  strength  which  comes  from  God.  Human 
nature  cannot  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
God.  We  need  spiritual  strength,  hence  the 
exhortation  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord.  Strength 
signifies  capacitv  to  bring  forth  results.  It  may 
be  predicated  of  any  department  of  our  nature. 
Muscular  power  is  the  ability  to  lift  heavy 
weights ;  intellectural  strength  is  the  abihty  to 
gi'asp  truth,  to  grapple  with  argument ;  or  of 
any  part  of  the  mmd,  as  the  imagination,  the 

Sower  to  form  its  images  into  glowing  pictures, 
[oral  strength  is  the  capacity  to  put  m  force 
moral  principles.  To  be  strong  in  the  Lord  is 
to  have  power  to  realize  the  results  which  are 
expected  to  appear  in  the  Lord's  children.  This 
spiritual  strength  owes  its  source  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  does  not  supersede  effort  on  our  part. 
It  Is  no  new  faculty  imparted  to  us,  but  our 
voluntary  improvement  oi  the  faculties  we  have. 
While  it  proceeds  from  God,  it  has  its  exercise 
in  ourselves.  Every  power  is  from  God — 
strength  of  muscle,  power  of  imagination, 
vigour  of  intellect,  are  all  His  gifts.  Through 
the  Spirit  of  God  acting  upon  the  soul  we  bo- 
come  strong,  yet  we  must  voluntarily  exercise 
our  capacities  under  the  Divine  Spirit ;  hence, 
we  are  commanded  to  he  strong. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  elements  of  this 
spiritual  strength. 

I.  The  knowledge  op  Christ.  It  is  a  truism 
that  knowledge  is  power.  Knowledge  gives 
control  of  nature's  forces ;  and  we  can  press 
them  into  our  service  for  the  convenience  and 
luxuries  of  life.  Man,  by  nature,  can  travel  at 
a  certain  speed,  but  knowledge  having  given 
power  over  {nature,  we  are  pursuing  our  way 
over  pathways  of  iron  at  a  speed  twenty  times 
as  great.  The  savage  paddles  his  canoe  along 
the  shore,  but  increase  of  knowledge  gives  him 
power  to  push  the  creature  of  his  will  over  the 
pathless  ocean.  The  railcar  and  the  steamship 
are  products  of  knowledge.  So  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  lawyer  whose  knowledge  is  great* 
est,  who  coniprehends  all  schemes  of  law,  gains 
his  case.     The  physician  who  has  the  best 
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knowledge  of  the  human  constitution  and  of 
the  remedies  needed,  is  best  able  to  combat 
disease.  So  in  everything.  The  one  who 
knows  best  what  should  be  done  is  best  tible 
to  do  it.  The  best-informed  Christian  is  the 
strongest  and  most'capable  Christian,  the  best 
able  to  pursue  the  path  of  life  and  to  go  forward 
with  success  in  Christian  enterprises.  He  who 
has  the  most  of  Christ  and  the  best  compre- 
hension of  Christ  is  the  strongest  Christian.  It 
is  important  to  understand  Christian  doctrine ; 
doctnne  is  a  method  of  thought,  by  which  the 
mind  is  guided  in  the  comprehension  of  God. 
Though  not  perfect,  it  is  sufficient  to  inform 
the  mind.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  merely 
convey  truth,  but  vitalizes  it.  The  mind  is 
informed  by  truth ;  truth  is  made  efEective  and 
vital  by  the  Spirit.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
all  mysteries  are  solved  by  the  Spirit,  even  in 
the  Word,  much  more  those  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Word.  We  in  vain  strive 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  spirit — ^the  nature 
of  that  awful  Being  whom  we  call  God,  the 
nature  of  conscience,  the  connection  of  con- 
science and  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  not  God's 
intention  that  these  problems  should  be  solved 
here.  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly. 
There  are  heights  of  Divine  knowledge  to  which 
humanity  cannot  lift  its  eyes ;  depths  which  no 
sounding-line  can  fathom.  Even  the  apostle 
says,  "  Now  I  know  in  part,"  and  afterwards 
exclaims,  *'  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  How  un- 
searchable are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways 
past  finding  out  I "  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  ever  penetrate  them  till 
God  lifts  us  out  of  the  darkness  of  time  into 
the  sunlight  of  eternity.  Yet  we  have  enough 
knowledge  to  guide  us  out  of  the  stnmbhng 
ways  of  the  world,  enough  knowledge  of  God 
to  reach  Him ;  enough  knowledge  of  heaven  to 
get  to  it.  When  the  apostle  says.  Be  strong,  he 
means,  Cultivate  the  knowledge'  which ;  God 
gives. 

II.  The  second  element  of  this  strength  is 
FAITH.  This  may  be  viewed  in  various  aspects. 
It  is  so  simple  that  all  cfEorts  to  elucidate,  ob- 
scure it.  It  may  be  called  the  receptive  faculty. 
Its  province  is  to  take  in  and  appropriate  truth, 
as  in  digestion.  All  the  forces  of  nature  cannot 
cause  the  tree  to  put  forth  till  they  are  absorbed. 
The  offers  of  God  do  not  help  man  till  they  are 
received.  We  can  realize  up  to  the  measure  of 
our  faith.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  Morse  to 
realize  the  telegraph.  The  type  was  in  his  own 
mind,  which  he  reached  after  and  attained. 
The  merchant  aims  at  a  fortune.  He  believes 
that  he  shall  attain  it,  and  succeeds.  The 
future  product,  which  we  desire  to  realize,  is 
in  ourselves.  Faith  is  thus  the  principal  source 
of  strength — the  first  type  of  what  our  spirit 
desires  and  aims  at.  Faith  inspires  the  quality 
awakened  by  the  occaflion — in  the  soldier,  cour- 


age; in  the  student,  zeal;  in  the  merchant, 
enterprise.  Thus  is  the  assurance,  '^  According 
to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you."  Everything 
which,  as  a  Christian  man  or  woman,  we  deaire 
to  realize,  we  may  obtain  through  faith.  The 
man  who  believes  strongly,  sees  keenly.  This 
was  the  difference  between  Luther  and  Erasmus. 
The  one,  with  vaster  stores  of  knowledge,  did 
not  comprehend  what  was  clear  to  the  other, 
whose  soul  burned  and  blazed  with  the  spirit  of 
faith.  The  Israelites  had  faith  in  the  ark  of 
God,  and  when,  at  one  time,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  enemy,  discouraged  and  distrust- 
ing, they  were  easily  vanquished.  So,  if  the 
Christian  will  believe,  and  not  doubt,  that  God 
is  with  him,  not  as  a  name  only,  but  as  a  real 
presence  ;  ii  he  believes  in  Christ,  not  as  a  name 
in  the  creed,  but  as  his  Saviour ;  if  he  has  Christ 
formed  within,  transformed  into  his  own  inner 
life ;  if  he  believes  in  heaven,  not  aa  a  dream, 
but  as  a  home  of  blessedness  to  which  he  can 
**  read  his  title  clear  " — that  Christian  is  strong. 
Let  us  look  at  faith  for  a  moment  in  a  little 
different  way;  not,  simply,  as  the  receptive 
power,  but  as  that  which  vitalizes  truth,  which 
assimilates.  Christ,  representing  Himself  as 
the  bread  of  life,  teaches,  ^*  He  who  eateth  Me, 
he  who  drinketh  Mv  blood,  hath  eternal  life." 
Again,  '^He  tiiat  believeth  hath  everlasting 
life ;  "  as  if  faith  was  the  act  of  eating  with  the 
mind  and  assimilating,  just  as  eating  assimUates 
the  food  to  the  body.  Look  at  a  piece  of  bread ; 
it  is  only  dead  matter,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  eaten 
it  becomes  part  of  the  living  blood  and  tissue- 
it  throbs  in  our  life.  So  truth  enters  into  our 
mind,  into  all  the  emotions  of  our  imagination, 
becoming  assimilated  with  our  own  spiritual 
life,  part  of  our  own  identity,  transformed  into 
the  very  substance  of  ourselves.  Another  idea 
is,  that  faith  is  the  condition  of  receiving  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  we  are  transformed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  the  image  and  likeness  of  Christ 
*^To  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave 
lie  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God/'  etc. 
"  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  worid, 
even  our  faith." 

III.  The  third  element  of  this  spiritual 
strength  is  a  deep  sense  of  our  individual  re^ 
sponsibility.  We  are  prone  to  dissipate  and 
aiffuse  our  responsibility  as  though  httle  was 
resting  upon  us.  Paul  says,  '*  Many  run  in  the 
race,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize.  So  run  " — 
as  if  you  were  the  only  one  in  the  world ;  as  if 
you  were  to  outstrip  all  others ;  as  if  but  one 
could  reach  the  goal,  and  you  were  to  be  that 
one.  This  should  press  upon  the  mind  of  every 
Christian,  What  am  /  going  to  do?  Every 
one  is  strong  for  knowing  that  upon  each  rests 
the  responsibility  of  the  cause.  Washington 
Irving  tells  the  stoiy  of  Capt.  Bouniville  con* 
ducting  a  party  through  dangerous  places.  He 
felt  that  on  him  rested  the  safety  ot  the  whole 
party,  and  went  on  till  he  saw  the  flag  over  the 
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fort  Then  hia  power  of  endurance  gave  way. 
He  dropped  from  the  saddle,  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. Each  Christian  should  feel  that, 
thoufi^h  he  is  not  the  leader,  he  is  one  who 
should  help  guide  the  Lord's  host. 

IV.  Another  element  of  strength  is  consistency/ 
of  life.  This  gives  us  a  vast  increase  of  influence 
over  others. 

V.  Diligent  cUtention  to  present  dtUy.  Do 
not  dream  of  victories  that  you  are  going  to 
win.  It  is  hotter  to  attend  to  the  little  duties 
of  every  day,  even  if  no  more  than  giving  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  ratlier  than  to  float  away  in 
visions  of  what  the  world  is  going  to  be  when 
we  do  what  we  are  planning.  This  spiritual 
strength  bears  us  up  under  the  pressure  of  daily 
burdens.  We  neea  it  in  order  to  be  aggressive 
in  the  struggle  with  evil.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  for  Christ,  and  the  Christian  life 
must  be  one  of  progress.  The  strength  which 
we  get  from  these  sources  will  enable  us  to  be 
effective  forces  in  the  great  army  of  God. 

G.  F.  Kbttel. 


STANDING  FAST  IN  THE  TRUTH. 

<'  Stand  fast  in  the  faith.''—!  Gob.  xyI.  13. 

We  might  infer  from  magazines  and  newspapers 
that  orthodoxy,  or  steadfastness  in  faith,  is 
becoming  very  unpopular.  Orthodoxy  is  a 
phrase  of  harsh  sound  in  the  ears  of  modem 
culture.  It  has  been  sneered  into  disrepute  by 
many  of  its  professed  friends  as  bigotry  and 
dogmatism,  in  the  way  of  fresh,  free  thought 
and  progress.  ''Down  with  creeds  and  cate- 
chisms, the  cumbering  cerements  which  have 
so  long  held  society  in  inertia.  Let  us  seek 
light  and  liberty  1  '*  Something  like  this  we 
read  on  the  banner  of  this  school. 

If  I  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  modem 
revulsion,  it  is  not  merely  a  aesire  to  repudiate 
the  old  as  such.  Old  tlungs  are  very  precious 
oftentimes.  Moreover,  it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
mtdiate  the  inherent  necessitj/  of  the  mind  to 
believe  something.  We  believe  not  only  what 
we  see,  taste,  handle,  dissect,  and  analyze,  but 
also,  in  foundation  principles,  those  basal  ele- 
ments of  faith  on  which  society  rests.  Me- 
chanics, philosophy,  and  mathematics  have  their 
''doctrines''  as  well  as  Christianity.  Such  are 
gravitation,  chemical  afi&nity,  conservation  of 
forces,  and  evolution.  How  can  I  "preach 
Christ  and  let  doctrines  alone"?  If  I  preach 
that  man  is  to  glorify  God,  or  God  is  to  glorify 
man ;  that  Christ  is  God  in  man,  or  man  in 
God ;  that  those  who  reject  the  Gospel  must 
suffer  the  penalty  of  sin,  or  that  good,  oad,  and 
indifferent  will  all  be  gathered  at  last  into 
heaven,  am  I  not  preachmg  doctrines  ?  I  find 
many  passages  in  the  Bible  on  these  several 
themes  and  put  them  in  bundles,  and,  for  lack 


of  a  better  name,  call  them  doctrines,  atonement, 
total  depravity,  etc. 

Furthermore,  Christianity  is  not  an  experi- 
ment. Our  attitude  la  not  apologetic.  As  I 
read  history  and  Scripture  and  see  the  fruits  of 
the  Gospel  in  human  character,  in  the  inspira- 
tions or  life  and  the  triumphs  of  death,  1  am 
warranted  in  putting  a  hearty  faith  in  that 
which  has  thrown  such  a  lustre  over  man's 
nature  and  wielded  such  a  power  in  the  world. 
That  slippery,  negative  belief,  even  in  the 
Church,  which  says,  **  Don't  be  too  positive, 
too  sure  about  these  old-fashioned  truths," 
which  fancies  that  a  soulless,  brainless,  gela- 
tinous germ  is  the  source  of  all  material  activity, 
cannot  be  the  expression  of  serious  conviction. 
Wit  and  cynic  and  satirist  have  hurled  their 
shafts  of  ridicule  against  religion ;  its  adherents 
have  been  burned  and  crucified,  but  Christianity 
stands,  though  some  weak,  vacillating  ones  sit, 
like  the  nimble  politician,  astride  tire  fence, 
ready  to  vault  to  either  side.  They  dread  the 
exhumation  of  the  next  fossil  lest  it  overthrow 
the  tottering  system  of  their  faith.  Let  us 
glance  at  a  &w  reasons  for  steadfastness  in  the 
tmth: 

1.  The  mind  is  so  constituted  as  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  certitude.  ' '  He 
that  doubteth  is  damned."  As  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  so  the  mind  dreads  doubt—dreads  to 
be  like  a  ship  drifting  in  darkness  and  storm 
with  neither  star  nor  sun,  compass  nor  nidder. 
What  would  one  not  give  to  be  on  solid  earth, 
who,  like  Noah's  dove,  is  thus  driven  ?  Stand 
fast  in  the  faith  I  Buy  the  tmth  and  sell  it 
not. 

2.  This  steadfastness  is  needed  to  withstand 
the  influences  working  against  us  and  the 
Church.  A  soldier  in  battle  needs  to  stand,  a 
tree  in  tempest  needs  to  be  rooted,  and  a  ship 
needs  an  anchor ;  so  we,  in  meeting  the  hostility 
of  atheism  and  respectable  theism,  or  science, 
falsely  so  called,  or  kid -gloved,  effeminate 
worldliness,  or  the  supineness  and  apathy  of 
the  Church,  need  more  tlmn  a  feeble  convic- 
tion of  the  tmth,  such  as  would  be  upset  by 
some  newly-discovered  bone.  Did  one  tell  you 
that  Lord  Ross's  telescope  was  evolved  from  a 
spyglass,  you  would  laugh  in  his  face ;  yet  a 
learned  philosopher  tells  you  the  story  of  his 
five-toed  horse,  and  you  say  he  has  overtumed 
your  beautiful  theories.  Be  rooted  and  grounded 
and  able  to  give  an  answer,  to  him  who  asks 
you,  of  our  faith. 

3.  Only  by  steadfastness  in  the  truth  can  we 
render  competent  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
A  man  of  negative  opinion,  though  right,  is  a 
feebler  power  than  he  who  is  earnestly  wronc^. 
But,  to  DC  positively  right,  believing  with  all 
the  soul,  is  to  be  an  increment  of  might.  Such 
were  Luther  and  Wliitefield.  Such  is  Moody, 
who  never  even  ventured  to  lean  against  the 
comer  of  a  college.    Truth  did  not  run  over 
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euch  souls,  but  into  them,  becoming  a  part  of 
their  moral  fibre,  making  them  aggressive  and 
progressive.  Such  are  not  literary  Sybarites, 
watchful  of  measure  and  accent,  feeding  on 
fugitive  poetry  and  monthly  magazines,  or 
sweeping  through  drawing-rooms  *mid  the 
flutter  of  circles  of  fashion,  talking  the  latest 
scandal  or  seeking  the  newest  amusement. 
What  we  need  is  honest  hearts  set  on  fire  with 
the  truth.  Away  with  a  mushroom  infidelity — 
with  everything  that  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie — 
and  give  us  honesty  of  heart,  purity  of  truth, 
and  intensity  of  faith  and  love,  and  then  the 
millennial  reign  of  Qod  is  sure. 

T.  B.  McLeod. 


ILLUSIONS  OF  LIFE. 

'*  Wherefore  will  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread  ? "— Isa.  Iv.  2. 

Here  is  a  reference  to  that  prevalent  and  least- 
challenged  habit  of  man — illusions.  There  are 
illusions  of  dread  and  those  of  pleasure.  The 
latter  are  here  referred  to.  Two  antitheses  are 
presented :  harmless  and  harmful  illusions.  Let 
us  examine  each. 

Were  one  convinced  that  he  was  giving  his 
labour  for  that  which  satisfies  not,  would  he  do 
it?  Yet  there  are  deceits  to  which  we  yield 
ourselves  willingly.  To  illustrate.  You  push 
your  way  for  miles  into  Mammoth  Cave,  give 
up  your  torches  and  wait  to  behold  the  artificial 
illumination  which  fills  the  cavern  with  the 
astral  glories  of  a  winter's  night.  Visions  of 
enchanting  beauty,  and  music  most  delicious, 
are  enjoyed.  You  know  the  illusory  character 
of  the  scene,  but  you  pay  your  money  to  be 
enchanted,  to  be  deceived.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  you  have  an  imprisoned  bird.  It  has 
been  left  in  its  cage  for  days  untended.  It 
struggles  to  escape,  and  ruffles  its  plumage 
against  the  wires  in  its  anxious  and  earnest 
efforts  for  liberty.  It  finally  gets  partly  through 
the  bars,  and  then  wholly  out,  and  flies  across 
the  room  to  a  group  of  painted  birds,  resting 
by  painted  water.  It  is  mocked  in  its  thirst 
and  finds  only  empty  liberty  in  the  change. 
This  is  a  picture  oi  the  commoner  deceptions 
of  life.  It  is  God's  aim,  therefore,  to  disenchant 
us.  "  Hearken  unto  Me,"  He  says,  "  and  your 
soul  shall  live.*'  The  soul  is  keener  than  the 
intellect,  and  its  wants  are  deeper.  Nothing 
less  than  God  can  meet  them.  Do  not  think 
that  religion  makes  us  look  at  life  through  hard, 
realistic  eyes.  There  are  amiable  delusions, 
which  bring  beauty  and  are  among  the  bounties 
of  God.  We  know  tliat  the  rainbow  is  but 
rain-water  glittering  in  the  sunlight ;  that  the 
white  lilies  live  iii  a  black,  inky  morass,  hiding 
its  hideousness,  and  that  the  hardships,  sin,  and 
guilt  of  life,  are  often  cloaked  by  an  alluring 


exterior.  Worn  and  weary,  I  climb  yonder 
reservoir  and  gaze  backward  from  that  lofty 
outlook  upon  tiiis  great  city,  glowing  beneath 
the  westering  sun,  bright  as  if  it  floated  in  a 
jasper  sea.  Its  peaceful  beauty  welcomes  me 
back,  vet  I  know  that  it  is  not  a  peaceful  abode, 
but  that  fever  and  unrest,  pain  and  death, 
linger  tliere.  There  is  a  charming  glamour 
clothing  the  distant  college,  but  the  new-comer 
knows  not  the  toil  and  vexation  that  await  him, 
the  weary  flesh  and  aching  head.  We  read  of 
the  sweet  cajolery  of  love  in  a  cottage,  of  the 
poetry  of  the  wilderness  and  the  glory  of  the 
sea.  We  hear  of  the  romance  of  missionary 
life,  and  '' distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view." 

Now,  religion  does  not  sponge  out  of  life  all 
its  poetry  and  chann.  It  it  were  so,  life  and 
labour  would  be  robbed  of  their  hopefulness. 
It  does  not  tear  down  the  curtains  of  imagina- 
tion and  destroy  the  fair  adornments  of  art, 
statuary,  painting,  carving,  and  fresco.  We 
accept  illusions  everywhere.  This  ceiling,  the^e 
walls,  are  not  really  stone,  nor  is  yonder  organ- 
case  what  it  seems  to  be.  We  are  not  harmed 
thereby.  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  '*  is  not  less  use- 
ful because  only  a  "  dream''  of  Bunyan's.  We 
are  aiming  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  re- 
ligion by  showing  how  the  kindness  of  God  has 
made  many  of  these  thin^  subserve  our  good. 
In  passing,  let  us  notice  uie  cynic's  idea.  Some 
roi^,  surfeited  with  earth's  pleasure,  proclaims 
its  hollowness.  He  has  seen  too  much.  Its 
empty  compliments,  the  rush  and  rustle  of 
fashion,  its  gay  excitements,  have  sickened  him 
of  life.  Who  will  show  us  any  earnest  tiling  ? 
Even  at  threescore  many  are  vexed  with  this 
unsolved  problem,  "Who  will  show  us  any 
good  ?  " 

God  answers,  "Hearken  unto  Me  and  your 
soul  shall  live."  Your  immortal  nature  will  bo 
satisfied.  Religion  is  real.  The  joys  of  heaven 
are  real.  Step  out  of  the  realm  of  self,  believe 
in  God's  Word,  and  life  is  no  longer  a  lie. 

Returning  to  the  deceptions  pictured  by  the 
panting  bird  pecking  in  her  thirst  at  the  painted 
stream.  This  is  a  type  of  the  more  frequent 
follies  of  men.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much 
to  dissuade  from  sin  as  to  undeceive  without 
discouraging.  We  would  not  make  you  old 
before  your  time,  or  break  down  your  spirits 
by  labour,  by  sorrow,  or  by  disappointment,  and 
by  these  teachers  show  you  the  iiard  realities  of 
life.  No ;  leave  to  life  its  hope,  its  health,  and 
royal  expectancy,  yet  speak  tne  truth.  Life  is 
fair  enough,  if  used  aright.  Is  there  no  way 
of  instruction  save  that  of  personal  experience  ? 
Yes ;  the  Father  has  said  of  Christ.  "  I  have 
given  Him  a  witness."  The  soul  nlled  with 
Christ  understands  the  enigmas  of  life.  Looking 
with  the  inner  eye,  hearing  with  the  inner  ear, 
the  soul  is  awakened,  sanctified,  saved.  Its 
hunger  is  satisfied.    Personal  purity  bere  and 
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the  eyerlasting  rest  of  eternity  become  its  pos- 
session. 0  that  men  were  not  satisfied  to  dwell 
in  darkness  I 

As  I  see  every  morning  the  living  tide  of 
men  pouring  into  yonder  city,  eager  and  restless, 
worn  and  weary,  with  the  look  of  a  driven 
slave  on  many  faces,  and  then  behold  the  same 
returning  at  night,  sad,  tired,  cheated,  exhausted 
— I  ask  again,  "  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for 
that  which  satisfieth  not  ?  '* 

Chri^rt  speaks  to  each  of  us  to-night, "  Hearken 
diligently  unto  Me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is 
good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness." 
Being  good  is  better  than  the  promise  of  good 
which  the  world  offers,  but  never  redeems. 
This  world  is  but  a  transitory  sphere,  our  rest- 
ing-place for  the  night ;  the  city  beyond,  whose 
builder  is  God,  is  eternal.  PIo  I  then,  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  to  the  waters  and  drink, 
even  of  the  river  of  life  in  the  city  of  our  God  I 

E.  J.  Haynes. 


THE  WISE  AND  FOOLISH  BUILDERS. 

Matt.  vii.  24—27. 

These  verses  are  a  most  appropriate  application 
of  Christ's  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount " — a  sermon 
that  has  never  been  equalled,  and  that  justly 
"astonished  the  people."  In  this  discourse 
Jesus  sets  forth  the  character  of  the  "blessed ;" 
explains  the  spirituality  of  the  law  and  its 
Divine  fulness ;  teaches  the  spirit  and  form  of 
true  worship ;  shows  the  Divine  care,  our  danger, 
and  way  of  escape ;  the  distinction  b^ween  the 
good  and  the  evil,  and  the  importance  of  obedi- 
ence. The  instruction  is  thus  full;  yet  brief, 
clear,  direct,  beautiful,  forcible,  truly  Divine. 

The  text  is  a  parable  taken  from  house-build- 
ing in  Palestine,  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  a  firm  foundation  to  withstand 
the  periodical  storms.  So,  in  the  spiritual 
building  for  eternity,  the  great  matter  is  to 
have  our  hopes  grounded  on  the  "  sure  founda- 
tion.'* The  text  is  an  inference  from  what 
precedes,  "  Therefore,^'  etc.  Jesus  had  passed 
from  false  teachers  to  false  professors,  and 
showed  how  some  would  be  self -deceived  to 
the  judgment-day;  "therefore,"  we  must  not 
merely  profess,  but  practise.  "  Be  doers  of  the 
word,  and  not  hearers  only."  "Therefore, 
whosoever,  heareth  these  sayings  of  Mine  and 
doeth  them,"  etc. 

I.  The  builders.  They  were  men  represent- 
ative of  all  Gospel-hearers :  **  Whosoever  hear- 
eth," etc. 

1.  They  were  cUike*  (1)  In  their  need  of  a 
house,  protection,  salvation.  All  are  exposed 
to  the  storms  of  God's  wrath.  "  Death  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.'  Jew 
or  Gentile,  rich  or  poor,  king  or  subject,  "  who- 


soever," their  need  is  the  same.  (2)  Privileges, 
— Both  heard  the  same  words  of  »Jesus'  warning 
of  danger,  and  pointing  out  the  only  way  of 
safety.  (3)  j^or^a.— They  both  "built,"  did 
something  which  they  hoped  would  avail  them 
in  ''the  great  day."  If  the  speculative  atheist 
may  be  made  an  exception,  all  who  hear  the 
Gospel  are  "building"  hopes  for  eternal  safety. 
2.  They  were  unlike.  (1)  In  their  character 
— one  "wise,"  the  other  "foolish."  This  is  a 
Divine  distinction.  However  wise  a  man  may 
be  in  earthly  wisdom,  if  he  does  not  fear  God 
and  obey  His  Son,  God  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
him  ji  "  fool ; ' '  and  vice  versd,  "  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  (2) 
Choice. — The  one  chose  the  "rock"  for  his 
" foundation,"  and  "  digged  deep  "  to  secure  it; 
thej  other,  the  "  sand  " — self-wisdom  and  self- 
will.  Christianity  does  not  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  "Ye  vnM  not  come  unto  Me." 
"  Whosoever  will."  ^3)  Faith  and  /om—The 
one  "  heard  and  did,  the  other  heard  and  did 
not;  the  one  believed  and  obeyed,  the  other  did 
not.  "If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My 
words." 

II.  The  foundations.  The  one  "  rock,"  the 
other  "sand"  or  "earth"  (LukeJ.  The  one 
sure,  the  other  insecure.  Some  bulla  their  hopes 
of  heaven  on  their  morality,  profession,  formal- 
ism, "works,"  or  the  general  mercy  of  God. 
Some,  on  Peter,  instead  of  the  Rock,  Christ — 
trust  in  the  church,  or  the  pope,  or  the  minister. 
"Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I 
lay  in  Zion,  for  a  foundation,  a  stone,  a  tried 
stone,  a  precious  comer-stone,  a  sure  found- 
ation ;  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste." 
"  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 

III.  The  superstructure.  The  houses  were 
built  for  the  same  purpose  (protection,  comfort, 
enjoyment),  and  may  have  been,  to  human  ap- 
pearance, equally  safe  and  beautiful.  But  they 
differed  in  their  foundations,  and  hence  in  their 
endurance.  Men  may  build  the  same  hopes  for 
heaven,  and  formally  observe  the  same  ordin- 
ances of  the  Christian  religion  even ;  but  not 
resting  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ  alone  for 
salvation,  in  the  end  they  will  perish.  "  Many 
will  say  unto  Me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,"  etc. 
There  maybe  much  "wood,  hay,  and  stubble," 
builtTwith  the  "gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones," 
but  if  on  the  "sure  foundation,  "he  shall  suffer 
loss,  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire."    And  vice  versd, 

IV.  The  trial.  "The  rain,"  etc.  God 
"  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is." 
This,  in  each  case  before  us,  was  the  same. 
God  subjects  the  true  and  the  false  professor  to 
the  same  tests— the  same  temptatfons,  afllictions, 
persecutions,  death,  judgment.  Abraham,  Job, 
David,  Daniel,  Stephen,  Paul,  the  Christian 
martyrs,  versus  Achan,  Judas,  Simon  Magus, 
Pemas,  and  apostates.    The  one  comes  out  of 
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the  trial  purified  and  Btrengthened,  the  other 
cannot  abide  *'the  evil  days/'  and  "draws  back 
unto  perdition,"  or  is  swept  away  to  destruction. 
<*  When  affliction  or  persecution  ariseth  for  the 
word's  sake,  immediately  they  are  offended." 

V.  The  besdlts.  In  the  "  wise  man's  **  case, 
iecuriiy :  "It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon 
a  rock ;  "  **  And  that  rock  was  Christ;"  " They 
that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  like  Mount  Zion, 
which  cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  for  ever.'' 
In  the  case  of  the  **  foolish  man,"  utter  ruin: 
"  It  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it."  "  Upon 
the  wicked  the  Lord  shall  rain  snares,  fire  and 
brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest :  this  shall 
be  the  portion  of  their  cup."  *'  The  hail  shall 
sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies,  and  the  waters 
shall  overflow  the  hiding-place."  The  ruin  is 
complete,  as  it  involves  the  body  and  the  soul, 
and  that,  too,  eternally.  "  These  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment"  "The  way  of 
the  ungodly  shall  perish."  The  parables  of 
"the  rich  fool,*  and  "  Dives  and  Lazarus,"  good 
illustrations. 

Rbplbctions.  1.  To  trust  in  any  religion  but 
Christianity  is  to  "build  upon  the  sand.  Every 
hope  will  "make  ashamed,"  save  that  that 
anchors  on  the  "  Hock  of  Ages."  Atheism  and 
infidelity  are  delusions. 

2.  The  necessity  of  evangelical  doctrine — it 
is  fundamental. 

3.  The  duty  of  self-examination.  On  what 
are  we  building  our  hopes  for  the  future  ? 

4.  "  Blessed  are  thev  that  do  His  command- 
ments, that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of 
life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the 
city." 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF 

LAODICEA. 

Rev.  iu.  14—22. 

The  most  salient  features  of  this  epistle  are  the 
following :  ^ 

L  Three  aspects  of  the  chabacteb  of 
Christ  (ver.  14). 

1.  These  things  saith  "  The  Amen  "  (ver.  14). 
(1)  What  does  this  mean?  (a)  In  2  Cor.  i.  20, 
we  read :  "  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  Him 
(Christ)  are  Yea,  and  in  Him  Amen,  unto  the 
glory  of  God  by  us."  Here  the  word  "  amen  " 
evidently  means  certainty,  perfect  assurance. 
**Yea,"  says  one,  "means  God's  Word:  *amen' 
means  His  oath:''  '^the  two  immutable  things." 
(b)  In  all  those  passages  of  Scripture,  where 
the  words,  "  Verily,  verily,"  occur,  the  original 
word  is,  "Amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  you."  (c) 
The  New  Testament  formula,  "  Amen,  I  say 
tinto  you,"  is  equivalent  to  the  Old  Testament 
formula,  **  As  I  live,  saitli  Jehovah."  (cT) 
Absolute  assurance,  then,  is  the  import  of  the 
word.    («)  When  Christ,  tiierefore,  sets  Him- 


self forth  as  "The  Amen,"  we  are  to  imderstand 
thereby,  "  He  who  speaks  to  you  may  be  relied 
upon  to  fulfil  everything  He  says."  It  is,  then, 
the  immutability  of  C£ist  b  set  forth  in  the 
word  "  amen." 

2.  "  These  things  saith  .  .  .  the  faithful  and 
true  Witness"  (1)  Christ  is  a  witness,  in  a 
threefold  sense:  (a)  In  His  personal  life  and 
death.  (6)  By  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inspired 
Word^  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  Cliurch.  (c)  In  the  hearts 
of  individual  believers,  where  He  "dwells  by 
faith."  (2)  Christ,  as  Witness,  in  this  threefold 
sense,  is  faithful  and  true.  (3)  His  promised 
rewards  will  be  faithfully  fulfilled,  and  His 
threatened  penalties  will  be  strictly  carried  out. 

3.  "  These  things  saith  .  ,  .  the  beginning  of 
the  creation  of  God.''  (1)  The  word  rendered 
here  "beginmng"  is  often  rendered  "principal- 
ity," "  power,"  "supremacy,"  " princedom."  (2) 
"  The  oeginning  of  the  creation  of  God,"  as  a 
title  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  must  mean, "  The  head 
prince,  or  potentate  of  the  creation  of  God.' 
(3)  And  this  expression  here  may  mean  either 
the  old  creation  or  the  new.  (4^  In  either  case, 
the  title  is  full  of  deepest  significance. 

II.  The  twofold  character  of  the  Lao- 
dicean Church  (ver.  16,  16).  1.  It  wu  a 
latitudinarian  (jhurch — $.  e.j'^a  Church  very 
broad,  free,  and  large^in  its  religious  principles : 
"  I  know  Thy  works, 'that  Thou  art  neither  cold 
nor  hot."  (1)  Tp  be  "cold,"  means  to  make 
no  pretension  to  religion  at  all.  (2)  To  be 
"hot,"  here  means  to l>e  an  earnest,  consistent 
Cliristian.  (3)  Christ  says:  "I  would  thou 
wert  cold  or  hot."  One  thing  or  the  other. 
Either  making  no  pretension  at  all  to  rehgion 
or  being  what  thou  professest  to  be.  (4)  *'  So 
then,"  says  Christ,  *'  because  thou  art  lukewarm, 
and  neither  hot  nor  cold,  I  will  spue  thee  out 
of  my  mouth."  (a)  There  is  nothing  more 
disgusting  to  our  Lora  than  pretence  in  religion. 
(6)  Christ  could  use  no  stronger  expression  to 
signify  His  utter  loathing  of  pretence  in  religion 
than  He  does  in  these  words,  (e)  While  I  do 
not  fully  endorse  tlie  prophetic  feature  ascribed 
to  these  epistles,  it  is  very  obvious  that  lids 
Laodicean  state  is  quite  descriptive  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  {d)  Nothing  is  more  nopular 
than  a  mixture  of  religion  and  fun.  («)  borne 
of  the  most  solemn  facts  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, if  presented  in  pantomime,  or  tableaux 
vivants,  will  draw  crowds.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  wiU  be  stirred  by  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  for 
example,  and  the  tears  will  scarcely  have  time 
to  dry,  before  the  same  audience  are  ready  for 
the  most  mirth-producing  song  or  recitation  as 
soon  as  the  curtain  drops.  This  is  one  in  which 
the  impossible  is  undertaken ;  namely,  the  effort 
to  serve  two  roasters.  (/)  My  text  teaches  in 
the  most  graphic  manner  the  utter  disgust  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  feels  toward  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  His  awful  threat  o£  what  He  will 
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do  with  such  if  thdy  repent  not  and  turn  from 
the  evil. 

2.  This  Laodicean  Church  toas  a  edf-deceived 
Church  (ver.  17).  (1)  Our  Lord  declares  their 
own  thoughts  of  themselves,  in  these  words: 
**  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in 
goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing/'  (2)  Is  not 
this  descriptive  of  many  a  Church  of  our  day  ? 
(3)  Our  Lord  declares:  His  thoughts  concern- 
ing them  :  *'  And  knowest  not  Siat  thou  art 
wretched  and  miserable  and  poor  and  blind  and 
naked  ?  *'  (a)  This  language  of  Christ  proves 
that  the  thoughts  of  professing  Christians  con- 
cerning themselves  are  not  always  in  harmony 
with  His.  (6)  This  language  of  Christ  reveals 
the  secret  of  the  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  professing  Christians  for  the  means  of 
grace,  and  reveals  also  the  reason  why  so  few 
profit  by  their  religious  privilege— they  do  not 
care  for  it ;  they  can  get  along  without  prayer- 
meetings,  without  religious  conversation,  with- 
out Bible  studv.    They  are  rich  I 

III.  ChBIBT  8  APPBOPRIATK  COUNSEL  (ver.  18). 

1.  This  counsel  is  characUristic  of  our  Lord, 
(1)  It  is  tender  and  considerate.  (2)  It  is 
appropriate  and  definite.  (3)  It  is  timely  and 
solemn. 

2.  Thouah  clothed  in  ^gurative  language^ 
this  counsel  is  very  suggestive,  (1)  Christ  says, 
'^ Buy  of  Me/'  (a)  Is  ^race  to  be  bought? 
Do  we  not  sing,  ''Nothmg  either  great  or 
small"?  (6)  This  question  will  bear  an  answer 
both  affirmative  and  negative,  (c)  In  one  sense, 
grace  cannot  be  bought.  It  has  been  bought — 
not  with  silver  and  gold,  etc.  In  another  sense, 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  give  up  the  world  and 
its  sinful  pleasures  for  Divine  grace,  we  shall 
not]  obtain  it.  (cQ  The  source  from  whom  this 
gold  is  obtained :  *'  Buy  of  Me."  Christ  is  the 
only  source  of  grace  and  truth.  (2)  Consider 
what  we  are  to  buy.  Christ  savs,  "  iBuy  of  Me 
GOLD  "—gold  "  tried  in  the  fire,  (a)  What  is 
that  whicn  we  may  receive  which  Christ  esteems 
as  gold  fried  in  the  fire?  (6)  Is  it  anything 
less  than  that  which  enriches  the  soul  for  ever, 
and  will  endure  the  test  of  His  judgment  ?  (3) 
"  And  white  raiment."  "  The  righteousness  of 
the  saints"  (Bev.  xix.  8).  (4)  *'And  anoint 
thine  eyes  with  eye-salve. "  Does  not  this  mean 
to  receive  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

Our  Lord  mentions  three  proofs  of  His 
loving  interest  in  this  Church  (ver.  19).  (1) 
.The  proof  of  discipline :  **  As  many  as  I  love, 
I  rebuke  and  chasten."  (a)  Here  Christ  reveals 
a  fundamental  principle  in  His  dealings  with 
those  whom  He  loves,  (i)  He  rebukes  them. 
The  word  rendered  "  rebuke  "  means  "  to  con- 
vince." (ii)  He  chastens  them.  Chastisement 
means  discipline.  (6)  This  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, in  Christ's  dealings  with  His  loved  ones, 
throws  a  flood  of  hght  upon  many  of  the  severe 
experiences  of  human  life.  (2)  The  second 
proof  of  Christ's  love  is  His  patient,  personol 
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appeals  to  those  who  have  practically  rejected 
Mim :  *^  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock," 
etc.,  etc.  There  are  three  things  implied  in 
these  words :  (a)  That  Christ  was  practically 
cast  out  from  that  Church,  and  from  its  indi- 
vidual members,  (b)  That  Christ  had  vainly 
sought  to  be  readmitted  into  their  affections 
and  their  life,  (c)  He  was  willing  to  bless  him 
whose  door  would  be  opened.  Thus  to  seek  to 
be  readmitted  into  their  hearts,  after  being  once 
ejected,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  Christ's  love, 
(a)  Christ  here  reveals  His  method  of  dealing 
with  both  professing  Christians  and  worldlings, 
by  the  use  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  means : 
**  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  I  "  By 
a  patient  use  of  all  wise  methods.  To  stand 
and  knock  is  a  very  patient  attitude,  ^i)  To 
force  Himself  on  an  unwilling  soul  is  not 
Christ's  method,  (ii)  To  refuse  to  come  and 
bless  a  heart  that  truly  seeks  His  grace,  is,  on 
the  part  of  our  Lord,  impossible.  What  is 
Christ's  relation  to  us  as  a  Church  ?  Is  He  out- 
side, standing  and  knocking,  seeking  admission, 
or  is  He  now  cherished  by  us  as  an  honoured 
guest?  What  is  Christ's  relation  to  us  indi- 
vidually? Are  we  personally  enjoying  His 
love  and  blessing,  or  are  our  hearts  dark  and 
chill  ?  If  the  former,  Christ  is  witliin  ;  if  the 
latter,  Christ  is  without.  (3)  The  third  proof 
of  Christ's  love  is  ffis  gracious  prqffer  of  the 
highest  honour  to  him  who  become  conqueror 
in  His  name*  "He  that  overcomes,  he  shall 
sit  with  Me  on  My  throne,  as  I  also  overcame, 
and  sat  down  on  My  Father's  throne."  There 
are,  at  least,  three  things  suggested  here :  (a) 
That  Christ  presents  Himself  in  His  earthly 
life  as  an  illustration  of  what  He  means  by 
conquering,  (i)  Christ's  method  of  resisting 
Satan,  (ii)  Christ's  method  of  meeting  adver- 
saries, (iii)  Christ's  method  of  overcoming 
difficulties,  (iv)  Christ's  method  of  obeying 
the  Father's  will.  (6)  That  Christ  in  His 
heavenly  life  illustrates  the  reward  which  He 
promises  to  His  faithful  follower.  It  was  the 
same  that  His  Father  held  out  to  Him — ^f  or  His 
faithfulness,  (c)  That  for  any  Christian  to  be 
thus  honoured  with  the  majesty,  the  glory,  and 
the  eternal  blessedness  with  which  Christ,  as 
Redeemer,  is  and  will  be  honoured  of  the 
Father,  ought  to  inspire  every  Christian  with 
the  most  earnest  devotedness  to  Christ  and  His 
cause. 

Pbactical  Conclusions.  1.  From  the  first 
part  of  this  epistle  we  learn  the  great  danger  to 
which  we  are  exposed,  of  losing  our  first  love 
and  becoming  obnoxious  to  our  gracious  Re- 
deemer and  our  best  Friend. 

2.  From  the  last  part  of  this  epistle  we  learn 
that,  if  any  one  has  fallen  into  this  state,  he 
need  not  aespair;  for  Christ  says,  *' Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock,"  etc. 

3.  The  great  duty  that  devolves  on  every 
one,  to  whom  the  solemn  charge  of  lukewarm- 
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ness  applies,  is  truly  expressed  in  the  words, "  Be 
zealous  and  repent/*  That  is,  *'  Make  haste  to 
repent  and  turn  from  the  path  of  sin,  and  open 
your  hearts  to  receive  Me  back  againV*  Tnen 
will  your  "peace  be  like  a  river,  and  your  right- 
eousness like  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

D.  C.  HUGHBS. 


THE  GRACIOUS  INVITATION. 

(1) 
"  If  any*man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with)  the 

Father,  Jesua  Christ  the  righteous."^l  John 

u.  1. 

Many  blessed  thoughts  come  into  our  mind  as 
we  read  this  text,  of  which  we  note : 

\,  Itis  universal.  All  are  included  in  this 
gracious  provision :  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
bond  and  the  &ee ;  those  whose  feet  have  just 
begun  to  stray  into  forbidden  patlis,  and  those 
who  have  wandered  in  sinful  ways,  till  **  the 
whole  head  is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint,'' 
and  have  nothing  "  but  wounds  and  bruises  and 

Eutrefying  sores."  None  need  despair  who  will 
eed  its  life-giving  words.  It  was  the  mission 
of  Jesus  to  save  sinners.  He  said  expressly, 
*•  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick." 

2.  It  is  ample,  God  does*nothing  by  halves. 
The  salvation  promised  goes  down  to  the  very 
roots  of  our  nature.  He  saves  us  from  our  sins. 
David  understood  it  exactly,  as  he  tells  of  his 
rescue  and  new  birth  (Ps.  zl.  1 — 3).  It  is  a 
complete  salvation ;  so  that  we  may  say  with 
Paul,  "  Therefore,  beinff  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Nothing  is  kept  back.  "He  that 
spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?  " 

3.  It  is  to  be  had  far  the  asking.  Earthly 
potentates  require  great  influence  to  procure  an 
audience  with  them,  and  then  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  boon  sought  will  be  granted. 
But  this  Advocate  is  urgent  for  the  privilege 
of  pleading  the  sinner's  cause.  He  says,  "  Be- 
hold, I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any 
man  hear  My  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  hun,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
with  Me."  God's  mercies  have  been  always 
thus.  Isaiah  cries  aloud,  "  Ho  I  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  to  the  waters ;  and  he  that  hath 
no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  'eat ;  yea,  come, 
buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price."  And  John,  at  the  close  of  his  Revelation, 
writes,  **  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say.  Come. 
And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come.  And  let 
him  that  is  athirst  come :  and  whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 

4.  This  Advocacy  can  he  had  at  once.  Delay 
is  not  only  dangerous,  but  unnecessary.  "  Be- 
hold, now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation  I "    To-day  belongs  to  us ; 


no  man  can  tell  what  the  morrow  may  bring 
forth.  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angiy,  and 
ye  perish  from  the  way."  The  Lord  said  by 
Uis  prophet,  "  Ye  shall  seek  Me  and  find  Me, 
when  ye  shall  search  for  Me  with  all  your 
heart." 

5,  It  is  sure  in  its  effect.  None  need  doubt 
its  efiBcacy  for  a  single  moment.  The  parties 
to  the  transaction  are,  beyond  all  question,  in 
the  sincerity  of  their  compact.  "  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord  God.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wickea ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from 
his  way  and  live."  "Let  the  wicked  fors^e 
his  way,  and  Uie  unrighteous  man  his  though b)  ; 
and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  God,  for  He 
will  abundantly  pardon." 

(2) 

"  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  thoog^ 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you  m 
Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  Gfod."— 
2  Cob.  v.  20. 

The  Christian  minister  is  the  direct  snccesBor  of 
Christ  in  making  the  offer  of  salvation.  Three 
thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  text 

1.  It  is  a  reasonable  request,  God  is  a 
sovereign  and  has  a  right  to  our  allegiance. 
No  earthly  government  would  put  up  for  a 
moment  with  so  glaring  a  rebellion  against  its 
just  authority.  Yet,  "  because  sentence  against 
an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore 
the  heart  of  the  sons  ol  men  is  fully  set  in  them 
to  do  evil."  But  He  is  not  only  our  Sovereign, 
He  is  our  Father,  and  supplies  all  our  wants : 
"  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust."  All  we  have  and  are  comes  from 
His  bountiful  hand,  and  "  in  Him  we  Uve  and 
move  and  have  our  being.' '  By  every  consider- 
ation of  honour  and  honesty  we  are  bound  to 
be  reconciled  to  God.  Yet  He  has  still  a  higher 
claim.  He  has  provided  the  way  for  our  re- 
demption by  an  infinite  sacrifice.  Is  the  Scrip* 
ture  meaningless  when  it  speaks  of  God  so 
loving  the  world  that  jHe  gave  and  spared  not 
His  only-begotten  Son  for  our  salvation  ?  By 
every  sense  of  gratitude  that  we  possess,  we 
ought  to  complv  with  the  demand  of  the  text. 

2.  Our  worldly  happiness  urqes  us  to  this 
reconciliation,  God  does  not  hesitate  to  appeal 
to  the  prospect  of  reward  or  punishment,  and 
the  Christian  mim'ster  can  do  no  less.  Sin  and 
misery  are  handmaids  even  in  this  life.  The 
martyrs  at  the  stake  enjoyed  a  peace  which 
their  tormentors  knew  nothing  of.  But  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  there  is  no  character  so 
beautiful,  so  fully  rounded,  as  the  Christian.  It 
is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Only  be  reconciled 
to  God,  and  let  Him  purify  and  beautify  your 
life. 

3.  Our  eternal  happiness  depends  upon  it. 
This  is  no  light  consideration.    Men  Btroggle 
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for  an  earthly  inheritance,  yet  let  the  heavenly 
go  by  default  A  day^s  sicknesSi  nay,  an 
hour's ;  an  accident  as  we  travel,  or  at  our 
homes,  and  the  record  is  closed  up  I  In  what 
other  thing  do  we  act  so  perversely  and  blindly  ? 
Insurance  companies  thrive  upon  the  prepara- 
tions for  accident  or  death.  Yet  we  leave  the 
^oat  concern  uncared  for.  There  never  was 
greater  folly.  Now,  when  all  things  are  ready, 
**  we  beseech  you  be  reconciled  to  God.'* 

J.  0.  Peck,  D.D. 


THE  PRECIOUSNESS  OF  CHRIST. 

**  Unto  you,  therefore,  who  beUeve  He  is  precious.' 

1  r£T£B  iL  7. 

There  are  two  propositions  in  one :  a  declara- 
tion that  Christ  is  of  inestimable  value,  and 
that  this  preciousness  is  realized  by  those  who 
bolieve. 

I.  He  is  precious.     Why  take  up  time  to 
prove  this?    We  reply,  that  a  fact  may  be 
admitted,  and  yet  admitted  without  thought. 
This  assent,  without  reflection,  is  now,  as  it 
was  of  old,  a  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
preaching.     We  must  direct  attention  to  the 
essential  facts  of  revealed  religion  and  compel 
thought.     Again,  while  a  lie  is  destroyed  by 
analysis^  truth  is  strengthened.    Every  frag- 
ment 01  truth  is  vital,  and  all  fragments  m 
the  analysis  can  be  reunited,  while  error  is 
ruined  and  confidence  in  it  is  lost  after  candid 
investigation.      Nature  grows  more  beautiful 
and  wonderful,  as  we  take  the  flower,  analyze 
it,  and  examine  it  with  the  microscope ;  or  as 
we  turn  the  telescope  to  the]  starry  heavens. 
The  mind  expands  as  these '  revelations   are 
made  to  us.      So  with  the  realm  of  truth  to 
the  eye  of  the  patient  student.    Now,  of  all 
things,  Christ  is  most  precious.     1.  The  Chris- 
tian affiriM  this.     Ask  him  who  is  his  best 
friend,  he  may  say,  Wife,  or  child,  or  parent ; 
but,  if  he  understands  that  you  refer,  not  to 
human  relationships,  but  to  Divine,  he  will,  if 
he  be  a  true  believer,  say  that  Christ  is  best  of 
all.     He  will  say  this,  not  onlv  in  trouble,  but 
when  he  is  surrounded  by  admiring  friends, 
and  when  his  balance-sheet  shows  large  posses- 
sions.   He  will  acknowledge  Christ  when  his 
heart  is  gladdened  by  discovery,  as  Faraday 
did,  who  acknowledged  that  from  Him  came 
all  his  good  things.    The  believer  does,  uni- 
formly, affirm  the  preciousness  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  the  world  must  believe  the  testimony.     2. 
The  Christian  pvts  the  matter  of  his  eternal 
salvation  in  Christ's  hands.     He  does  this 
deliberately.     He  must,  therefore,  esteem  Him 
precious.    Men  of  contemptuous  and  profane 
speech — of  reckless  and  vicious  lives— do,  now 
and  then,  think  of  eternity,  and  have  some 
vague  idea  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Christ; 
but  how  difEerent  the  attitude  of  one  who  ha- 
bitually me^es  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  the  re- 


pository of  his  dearest  interests,  and  has  joy  in 
so  doing  I  3.  The  believer  dedicates  his  whole 
life  to  his  Saviour.  This  is  another  proof  of 
toe  practical  estimate  he  places  on  Christ. 
Some,  indeed,  have  very  inadequate  ideas  of 
consecration.  I  have  seen  a  lady,  wearing 
diamonds  and  other  jewelry,  kneel  at  the  altar 
for  baptism,  and  answer  "  Yes  "  to  the  question, 
whether  she  would  renounce  **the  pomp  and 
vanity  of  the  world.*'  /  did  not  admit  her,  nor 
would  I  have  done  it;  but  I  saw  it  done. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  ignorance.  This  is 
a  loophole  oi  escape.  Haa  I,  with  her  alone, 
put  the  query,  "Have  you  really  given  up 
all  for  your  Saviour?"  she  would  have  been 
staggered.  Her  manner  and  bearing  was  that 
of  one  glued  to  this  world.  But,  as  I  said, 
possibly  she  may  have  been  a  believer,  yet 
ignorant  as  to  what  was  really  required.  There 
are,  however,  noble  examples  of  intelligent 
dedication  to  Christ,  which  illustrate  the  practi- 
cal value  which  a  sincere  Christian  puts  on  his 
Saviour. 

II.  Why,  or  in  what  respects,  is  Christ 
PRECIOUS?  1,  He  is  precious  as  a  Eedeemei* 
from  sin.  The  believer  appreciates  salvation, 
because  he  knows  what  it  is  to  be  lost.  Who, 
on  the  ill-fated  Narraaansett,  extolled  the 
value  of  life-preservers  tne  evening  before  the 
casualty  occurred?  Who  did  not  appreciate 
them  when  the  steamer  was  burning  and  sink- 
ing ?  One  who  doubts  as  to  the  matter  of  sin 
and  its  penalty  cannot  value  Christ  and  salva- 
tion ;  but  they  can  who  truly  sing : 

"  Plunged  in  a  gulf  of  deep  despair,    . 
We,  wretched  sinners,  lay. 

Our  belief  in  this  Redeemer  is  not  intellectual, 
but  of  the  heart — not  an  assent  merely,  but  a 
happy  consent.  2.  He  is  precious  as  a  mani- 
festation of  God.  Sinai  taught  God's  holiness 
to  Israel,  and  the  whirlwind  taught  God*s 
power  to  Job ;  but  Immanuel — God  with  us — 
IS  a  revelation  dearer  and  sweeter  than  all. 
This  solves  many  of  the  perplexities  of  life. 
Jesus,  in  His  humanity,  lived  a  life  like  ours. 
He  was  weary  as  we  are,  was  hungry,  was 
persecuted,  and,  in  all  points,  was  tempted  like 
as  we  are.  He  was  the  Well-Beloved  of  the 
Father,  absolutely  perfect  in  His  si^ht ;  He  is 
precious  in  ours.  3.  Look  at  His  mission: 
He  enters  into  my  sin  and  poverty  to  pity  and 
to  aid.  He  bids  me  be  of  good  cheer,  for  He 
has  overcome  the  world. .  He  makes  the  aged 
man,  the  timid  woman,  the  trustful  child,  strong 
as  a  giant  to  do  or  dare  for  Him.  He  is 
Wisdom ;  He  is  Righteousness ;  He  is  Sanctifi- 
cation,  and  He  is  Kedemption.  When  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  1863,  gazing  wonderingly 
on  that  Kohinoor,  I  thought  of  what  that  dia- 
mond represented.  I  first  changed  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  it  is  said  to  be  worth, 
into  a  ship,  then  mto  a  palace,  and  then  into  a 
college,  just  as  fancy  suggested.    So,  thinking 
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of  Christ,  we  may  let  our  ideas  expand,  as  we 
compare  Him  to  the  precious  things  of  earth. 
Tongues  will  cease,  but  He  who  is  our  Wisdom 
is  eternal.  Mezzofanti,  silent  in  death,  is  no 
more  than  a  beggar  in  rags.  A  statesman,  in 
his  coffin,  though  he  once  were  great,  can  serve 
us  no  more.  Wealth  is  mighty,  but  it  is  un- 
substantial and  transitory.  We  may  delight  in 
physical  beauty;  but  a  friend  who  has  the 
charms  of  an  Apollo  may,  if  that  is  all  he  has, 
be  missed  not  half  as  much,  when  gone,  as  one 
who,  tliough  deformed  and  poor,  has  a  soul  of 
deep  sympathies  and  royal  affections  to  enrich 
us.  The  pearl  of  great  jjrice.  the  representative 
of  all  precious  things,  is  Christ.  4.  Finally, 
He  w  the  central  glory  of  heaven.  Human 
loves  are  not  extinguished;,  but  they  will  be 
subordinated  to  Him.  The  Bible  has  compara- 
tively little  to  say  about  our  meeting  ola  ac- 
quaintances, but  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
Lamb  who  was  slain.  Yes,  we  shall  be  "  for 
ever  with  the  Lord.^'  This  thought  makes 
Him  precious  to  us  now.  "  I  will  that  they  also 
whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be  with  Me  where  I 
am,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory  I "  His 
outstretched  arms  welcome  all  the  world.  Those 
who  believe,  find  Him  all  and  in  all.  To  those 
who  reject  Him  He  says,  "  How  oft  would  I 
have  gathered  thee  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens,  and  ye  would  not  I  *'  0  believe  on 
Him  now;  take  His  yoke  and  find  rest  hnto 
your  souls  I  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D. 


WHAT  IS  IT  TO  BE  A  CHRISTIAN? 

"  The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in 
Antioch."— Acts  xl  26. 

Passing  by  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
epithet  **  Christian"  was  a  derisive  one,  or  given 
by  authority  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  come  to 
the  more  important  question,  WJuU  is  it  to  be  a 
Christian  ?  I  ask  not  whether  you  are  a  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  or  Baptist.  Th ose  denom in- 
ational  relations  are  settled  more  promptly  than 
those  which  we  sustain  to  Christ.  People  do 
not  hesitate  to  speak  out  their  preferences  for 
one  sect  rather  than  another,  yet  they  remain 
in  doubt  as  to  the  more  important  fact  of  their 
salvation.  I  once  asked  a  lady  in  the  inquiry 
room,  "  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  "  With  consider- 
able feeling  she  replied:  *'No,  sir  I  I'm  an 
Episcopalian.** 

Supposing  you  were  in  Europe  and  were  asked 
by  a  stranger,  "Are  you  an  American?"  and 
you  should  say,  "  I  hope  I  am,  but  I  don't  know 
positively,"  how  absurdly  it  would  sound  I  I 
asked  a  man,  who  had  been  a  Church-member 
for  thirty  years,  to  aid  in  conversing  with  in- 
quirers, and  he  aeclined.  The  Gospel  had  never 
come  to  him  in  ^^  much  assurance  as  it  had  to 
the  early^Christians.  He  was  not  sure  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  Christian.  ^'  Is  that  lady  by 
you  your  wife  ?  "    "  Yes."     "  Are  you  her  hus- 


band ? "  "Of  course  I  am,  if  she  is  my  wife." 
"Are  you  sure,  sir;  it  is  not  well  to  be  too  cer- 
tain— may  you  not  be  mistaken  ?  "  "  Why,  no, 
for  I  remember  the  day  when  I  entered  into 
covenant  with  her,  before  witnesses,  to  be  my 
wife,  and,  moreover,  I  have  lived  with  her 
twentv  years."  "  Well,  then,  if  you  truly  con- 
f essea  Christ  with  your  mouth  and  believed  in 
Him  with  your  heart  and  have  maintained  a 
living  intercourse  with  Him  these  thirty  years, 
don't  vou  know  it  ?  " 

"  The  disciples  were  called  Christians."  What 
is  a  disciple  /  A  disciple  of  Christ  is  one  who 
submits  to  Him  as  a  teacher,  and  takes  His 
teachings  as  authority.  Locke,-Hamilton^  and 
Kant  are  authorities  to  those  who  adopt  their 
teachings  in  philosophy.  Spencer  is  authority 
to  Positivists.  So  political  schools  are  formed 
by  Adams,  JefiEerson,  and  others,  known  as 
Federalists  and  Democrats.  But  Christ  is 
unique  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  His  teach- 
ings. He  did  not  speculate,  or  bring  forth  the 
result  of  His  cogitations,  but  taught  what  had 
been  revealed  to  Him — truths  which  came  down 
from  God,  and  "  bind  us  back  "  (religo)  to  God, 
from  whom  sin  has  separated  us.  Ue,  more- 
over, taught  that  He  Himself  was  the  truth. 
Life  and  light  centred  in  Him.  His  disciples 
must  follow  Him  and  His  authority,  as  He  nad 
followed  the  Father*  s  will.  I  may  take  the 
teachings  of  Locke  or  Hamilton  in  part,  and 
dissent  from  other  parts  of  their  systems,  but  to 
Christ  I  must  surrender  the  pride  of  opinion — 
yea,  I  yield  my  own  judgment  and  reason  to 
His  guidance. 

*'  That  makes  Christ  infallible  I  **  says  an 
objector.  Exactly.  He  claims  infallibility: 
*'  I  am  the  Way,  the  Trutli,  and  the  Life."  If 
I  reject  His  claims,  I  put  myself  up  as  an  in- 
fallible judge  instead. 

"  This  is  contradictory  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  mind,  and  an  abnegation  of  reason.*'  Ko. 
There  is  a  diiference  between  my  contradicting 
my  reason,  and  my  yielding  it  to  the  guidance 
of  Christ,  when  I  find  reason  an  insufficient 
guide.  Do  I  deny  or  dishonour  the  faculty  of 
sight  when  I  find  myself  in  darkness  and  trust 
to  the  sense  of  touch?  Plato  confessed  tlie 
inadequacy  of  reason,  and  said  tliat  "  we  must 
wait  till  a  man  of  God  teach  us  tlie  way."  Light 
is  objective  to  the  eye,  sound  to  the  ear,  and 
substance  to  touch;  so  our  sense  of  need,  to 
which  nothing  in  us  answers,  necessitates  trust 
in  what  is  beyond  and  above  us.  Man,  in  his 
sin,  lies  like  Uie  prostrate  vine,  hugging  stick 
or  stone,  and  clinging  to  that  which  is  below 
its  capacity.  Give  it  a  trellis,  and  the  vine 
climbs.  Reason  approves  my  trust  in  Qirist, 
and  shows  faith  to  be  the  best  reason. 

But  I  hear  one  say,  ''  This  is  slavish.'*  Is  it 
slavish  for  me  to  bow  to  the  dogmas  of  matfae- 
matics  ?  Mill  refused  to  Delieve  that  two  and 
two  are  four,  because,  he  said,  perhape  in  some 
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other  world  the  relation  of  numbers  is  different. 
Had  a  minister  made  the  remark,  he  would  have 
'been  "read  out  of  society  as  a  blockhead." 
Well,  as  I  am  not  a  great  man,  I  do  bow  to  the 
dogmatic  authority  of  numbers,  and  do  not  re- 
gard it  "slavish"  to  bow  to  truth  anywhere. 
Christ  is  incarnate  Truth,  and  says,  "  The  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  The  Christian  is  the  only 
true  freethinker. 

"It  is  unreasonable,"  continues  some  youth- 
ful or  thoughtless  objector.  It  is  never  un- 
reasonable to  bow  to  what  is  true.  Is  historical 
Christianity  true  or  not  ?  There  is  no  middle 
ground.  We  receive  or  reject  Christ  and  His 
works.  Hume  opposed  miracles  as  contrary  to 
all  experience.  So  does  the  savage,  in  tropical 
climes,  refuse  to  believe  that  ice  exists.  Men 
of  science  laughed  at  ocean  steam  navigation, 
and  the  learned  London  chemist,  Faraday,  said 
that  it  was  as  absurd  to  think  of  lighting  the 
otreets  of  his  native  town  with  gas,  as  to  take 
off  "a  slice  of  the  moon"  for  that  purpose, 
BelPs  telephone  and  Edison's  phonograph  were 
called  American  humbugs  at  first.  As  the 
bounds  of  experience  enlarged,  these  "miracles" 
of  science  were  no  longer  denied.  Shall  not 
God  teach  us  grander  truths  about  what  have 
long  been  mysterious  in  the  moral  world  ?  Till 
Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  the  resurrection 
might  have  been  called  absurd  and  unreason- 
able. The  supematuralism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  linked  to  this  event.  There  are  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  but  mysteries  meet  us 
everywhere.  Who  of  you  can  explain  to  me 
the  growth  of  those  lilies  and  ferns  in  yonder 
vase,  or  the  mysteries  of  food  and  drink  ?  If 
the  natural  birth  is  beyond  our  comprehension, 
shall  not  the  new  birth  be  also  a  marvel  ?  If 
you  will  do  Christ's  will,  you  shall  know  of  His 
doctrine.  "  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do 
it.'*  If  palsied,  stretch  forth  the  hand,  or  rise 
and  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.  The  impossible 
becomes  actual,  the  unreasonable  a  fact. 

Galileo  would  not  argue  with  tlie  man  sent  to 
convert  him  from  his  astronomical  theory.  He 
simply  asked  him  to  look  through  the  telescope 
and  see  for  himself.  The  ignorant  visitor 
refused.  So  men  refuse  to  ''  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious,**     They  love  darkness 


rather  than  light  They  fancy  that  Christianity 
*' narrows  thought'*  and  yet  confess  that  they 
"don*t  know**  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 
They  take  comfort,  they  say,  in  the  uncertainty 
of  things.  One  infidel  is  lecturing  on  "The 
Enthusiasm  of  Doubt."  They  deny  one  doc- 
trine after  another,  but  give  no  afi&rmations. 
They  belong  to  the  **  o»beTieving  Church,**  as  a 
coloured  friend  expressed  it.  The  Gnostics 
knew  everytiiing,  and  now  the  "Agnostics" 
have  turned  up,  who  know  nothing,  who  "  can't 
tell  '*  us  about' life,  death,  and  eternity.  This  is 
well  called  the  *'  Lord  Dundrearyism  '*^  of  phi- 
losophy. Christianity  is  the  true  Positivism. 
While  infidelity  buries  thought  in  the  grave  of 
doubt,  Christ  teaches  even  a  child  to  say,  "  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed ;  I  know  that  I  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life;  I  know  that  if 
this  house  of  my  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  I  have 
a  house  not  made  with  hands." 

Remember,  then,  in  closing,  that  the  moral 
glory  of  Christ  is  an  authentication  of  His 
truth,  and  that  the  substance  of  that  truth 
centres  in  Himself  ^  He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life.  Surrender  all  to  His  guidance.  Let 
your  life  in  the  flesh  be  dominated  by  the  in- 
dwelling Christ.  Your  final  welcome,  then, 
will  be  sure  and  triumphant  as  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  related  that  Augustine  once 
had  a  vision  of  heaven.  He  was  asked  at  the 
celestial  gate  his  name.  '*  Augustine  of  Milan.** 
"  No,  you  are  not  Augustine,  but  a  Ciceronian,*' 
an  allusion  to  the  great  name  he  had  made  for 
himself  as  an  eloquent  reproduction  of  the 
Roman  orator.  The  angel  told  him  that  there 
they  reckoned  men  according  to  the  character 
which  dominated  them  below.  Augustine  went 
back  to  Milan  a  humbler  and  more  consecrated 
disciple  of  Jesus.  What  is  your  character  here 
— a  money-getter,  a  pleasure-seeker,  or  a  toilful 
and  obedient  follower  of  Christ  ?  If  you,  with 
docility,  walk  in  His  steps  here,  even  as  He 
walked,  you  are  worthy  the  name  of  Christian, 
and  shall  reign  with  Him  for  ever. 

G.  F.  Pentecost.    • 

^  "  The  impersonation  of  a  good-natured,  indo- 
lent, blundermg,  empty-headed  swell,  the  chief 
character  in  *  Our  Amencan  Cousin,' " — Dictionary 
of  Fhrasejind  Fable, 


Bt  Bbv.  Lewis  0.  Thompson. 


BEATITUDE  FOR  THE  PURE  IN  HEART. 

''Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see 

God."— Matt.  v.  8. 

If  we  were  to  ask  men  what  they  esteem  one 
of  the  chief  blessings  of  life,  from  how  many 
would  we  receive  the  iwwer,  Purity  of  heart  ? 


I.  What  is  pubity  of  heart?  1.  It  is  not 
ceremonial  purity,  in  the  Jewish  or  legal  sense, 
nor  mere  outward  conformity  to  the  tenets  of 
religion  in  a  Christian  sense  (Matt,  zxiii.  25 ; 
XV.  20).  2.  It  is  not  absolute  purity,  for  then 
the  seeing  of  God  in  this  life  were  impos- 
sible.   3,  It  is  freedom  from  hypocrisy  and 
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double-mindedness  (Jas.  iv.  8).  4.  As  applied 
to  the  understanding,  it  is  clearness  of  spiritual 
vision  (Jer.  xxiv.  7).  5.  As  applied  to  the 
imagination,  it  is  chastity  of  desire  and  free* 
dom  from  defilement.  6.  As  applied  to  the 
life,  it  is  uprightness  of  action  and  the  prevail- 
ing determination  to  follow  after  peace  and 
righteousness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord  (Ileb.  xii.  14). 

II.     Is    rUHITY    ENTITLED    TO     PRE-EMINENCE 

AMONG  THE  VIRTUES  OF  LIFE?  1»  Purity  is  the 
atmosphere  through  which  the  soul  sees  God. 
Impurity  befogs  the  medium  and  distorts  the 
vision.  Men  change  the  truth  of  God  into  a 
lie,  because  their  imagination  is  comipt,  their 
heart  impure,  their  desire  unholy,  their  thought 
rebellious,  and  their  life  depraved.  The  fool 
has  said  in  his  hearty  There  is  no  God,  because 
it  is  full  of  enmity,  blindness,  and  self-will. 
Impurity  fills  the  soul  with  clouds,  and  hides 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  2.  Purity  of  heart 
fills  the  universe  with  God.  The  purer  the 
soul,  the  more  will  it  see  God  in  Ilis  works, 
ways,  and  Word.  H  is  experience  through  grace 
becomes  more  precious,  and  his  nearness  to 
Ood  through  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
more  perceptible.  3.  Purity  confers  likeness 
to  God  (1  John  iii.  1 — 3).  4.  Purity  beautifies 
the  soul  and  fills  it  with  love,  peace,  and  joy. 

III.  What  ARE  ITS  rewards?  1.  As  relate 
to  the  present:  (I)  Spiritual  insight  begins 
with  spiritual  birth  (Eph.  iv.  24).  (2)  Purity 
amplifies  the  internal  knowledge  of  God  (Eph. 
i.  18,  «e^.).  (3)  It  leads  to  progressive  sancti- 
fication (2  Thess.  ii.  13).  (4)  It  confers  spirit- 
ual communion  with  God.  (6)  It  secures  His 
continued  favour.  It  is  a  high  honour  to  be 
the  friend  and  favourite  of  God ;  and  honour 
Dke  this  purity  procures  even  in  this  life.  2. 
As  relate  to  the  future :  (1)  Purity  secures  the 
full  and  perfected  blessing  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  glory.  We  shall  then  sec  more 
clearly  face  to  face  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  John 
iii.  2).  (2)  In  the  resurrection  body  we  shall 
see  God  as  lie  is,  that  we  may  become  like 
Him,  and  be  satisfied  with  that  likeness  (Ps. 
xvii.  15).  (3J  We  shall  see  Him  and  enjoy  His 
presence  to  all  eternity  (Rev.  xxii.  4,  6). 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  LIFE-FORCE. 

"Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no 
more  ;  but  ye  see  me :  because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also."— John  xiv.  19. 

Christ  discourses  with  His  disciples  about  His 
death,  which  was  now  so  near  at  hand.  He 
comforts  them  in  view  of  His  departure.  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  I  will  come  again. 
Where  I  am,  there  shall  ye  be  also.  Yet  a 
little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  Me  no  more  ; 
but  ye  see  Me.  Though  I  die,  yet  death  has  no 
dominion  over  Me.     In  the  risen  body  ye  shall 


see  Me  again.    And  because  I  live,  ye  shall  lire 
also. 

1.  Christ  is  tJie  basis  of  physical  life. 
The  life  of  Adam  and  Eve  orter  their  fall 
depended  entirely  upon  the  promise  of  the 
Redeemer.  His  advent  postulated  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  race.  .The  birth  of  the  first 
child  was  a  prelude  to  the  Gospel.  It  may  be, 
as  some  interpret  it,  that  Eve  saw  in  the  birtli 
of  Cain  the  ful61ment  of  the  promise,  for  she 
said,  "I  have  borne  the  seed,  a  man,  tlie 
Lord." 

2.  Christ  is  the  Jnisis  of  the  renewed  life. 
Redemption  depends  upon  His  incarnation  and 
atonement  There  is  no  spiritual  life  on  eartli 
apart  from  Him.  The  fact  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Christians  who  live  by  faith  in  Him 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  proves  the 
reality  of  His  life,  of  its  continuance  and  power. 
Because  He  lives,  we  live,  and  our  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God. 

3.  Christ  vrill  be  the  basis  of  the  risen  life  in 
alory^o  all  etemitf/.  Because  he  continues  to 
live,  His  disciples  shall  continue  to  live  also. 
When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then 
shall  ye  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory.  The 
risen  saints  wul  for  ever  owe  their  place  in 
heaven  to  Christ,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them. 

4.  Reflections.  (1)  Apart  from  Christ,  the 
Christian  can  do  nothing.  The  Christian  lives 
not  in  himself,  or  by  himself.  If  he  abide  not 
in  Christ,  as  a  branch  in  the  vine,  he  is  witliout 
spiritual  life-force,  dead  and  witlicred.  (2)  The 
fact  that  Jesus  continues  to  live,  is  the  assur- 
ance that  all  who  believe  in  Him  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  The  proof  of  the 
resurrection  of  dirist  is  the  best  proof  of  a 
blessed  immortality.  "  Prove  to  me  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,"  said  Spinoza,  "and  I  will 
believe  the  Gospel."  Philosophy  may  give  a 
probability,  but  Christ  gives  a  certainty.  Phi- 
losophy may  produce  indifference  or  despair, 
but  Christ  produces  faith, hope,  and  love.  When 
Schleiermacher  preached  a  funeral  sermon  upon 
the  death  of  his  only  son,  Nathanael,  he  found 
neither  hope  nor  consolation ;  but  in  this  pro- 
mise of  Christ  he  found  a  victorious  trust  and 
sweet  assurance.  "Because  I  live,  ye  shull 
Kve  also.*'  ("3)  How  great  will  appear  at  last 
the  guilt  of  tliose  who  reject  Christ,  when  tliey 
shall  learn  that  even  their  bodily  life  has  de- 
pended upon  Him,  and  that,  being  destitute  of 
Ilis  Spirit,  they  are  none  of  His, 


THE  SEVENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Ex.  XX.  14 ;  Eph.  v.  3—7. 

This  commandment  is  given  against  a  heinous 
sin  that  is  fearfully  prevalent  in  all  the  lands  of 
the  earth.    Could  we  know  in  how  many  ways 
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it  is  broken,  and  by  whom,  it  would  startle  the 
world. 

I.  What  it  forbids  :  1.  Uncliastity  in  thought 
and  desire  (Matt.  v.  28;  Prov.  vi.  18V  2. 
Unchastity  in  conversation  (Eph.  v.  3,  4).  3. 
Sensuality  in  all  its  forms  ana  actions. 

II.  What  it  requires:  1.  To  avoid  tempta- 
tion, by  carefully  keeping  the  heart  (Prov.  iv. 
23).  2..  To  cherish  a  regard  for  God  and  His 
>vill  (Prov.  V.  21).  3.  To  keep  the  body  pure 
as  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  19). 
4.  To  seek  lawful  wedlock  when  chastity 
cannot  otherwise  be  retained  (1  Cor.  vii.  2). 
6.  To  honour  the  estate  of  matrimony  (Heb. 
xiii.  4). 

III.  What  are  its  penalties?  1.  It  con- 
sumes the  body  and  destroys  the  soul  (Prov.  v. 
11 ;  vi.  32).  2.  It  dishonours  a  man's  name  and 
family  (Prov.  vi.  33).  3.  It  involves  others  in 
guilt.  4.  It  breaks  down  moral  principles  and 
does  violence  to  all  the  virtues.  6.  It  incurs 
the  displeasure  of  God,  who  has  denounced  this 
sin  in  almost  every  book  of  the  Bible.  6.  It 
excludes  from  heaven,  unless  grace  and  repent- 
ance prevent  (Eph.  v.  6).  7.  It  will  merit, 
from  the  Judge  of  all,  condign  punishment 
(Heb.  xiii.  4). 


BEATITUDE  FOR  PEACEMAKERS. 

''  Blessed  are  the  neacemakers :  for  they  shall  be 
caJled  tiie  chil(fren  of  God."— Matt.  v.  9. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  filled  with  strife 
and  war.  Military  heroes  have  been  the  ad- 
miration of  all  ages.  The  Jews  looked  for  a 
warlike  Messiah  to  restore  the  kingdom  of 
David  and  humble  the  pride  of  Rome.  They 
did  not  relish  a  kingdom  of  peace,  whose  subjects 
should  be  blessed  as  peacemakers.  But  peace- 
makers are  just  what  a  world  full  of  sin  and 
discord  needs  most  of  all,  and  for  them  there  is 
a  large  work  to  do. 

I.  Before  they  can  become  true  peacemakers 
and  be  entitled  to  this  beatitude,  they  must  seek 
and  obtain  inward  peace  for  themselves.  Christ 
is  the  basis  of  this  peace  (Eph.  ii.  13 — 17). 

II.  It,  then,  becomes  their  duty  to  promote 
peace  and  restore  it  where  lacking.  1.  Between 
man  and  God.  Every  disciple  is  to  spread  the 
Gospel  of  peace  and  make  it  effective  with 
those  who  have  not  hitherto  received  it.  2.  Be- 
tween man  and  man.  Beliefs  differ,  opinions 
clash,  interests  divide  and  embitter.  (1)  In 
the  Clmrch.  Peacemakers  should  study  the 
unity,  purity,  and  peace  of  the  membership. 
(2)  In  the  community.  There  are  family 
quarrels,  controversies,  and  litigations  that  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  way  might 
have  been  avoided  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
justice.  (3)  In  the  world  at  large.  Nations 
all  too  readily  and  eagerly  rush  to  war  for  the 


settlement  of  disputes.  Bloodshed  should  never 
be  resorted  to  imtil  all  reasonable  means  have 
been  exhausted. 

III.  The  means  to  be  employed.  God  imparts 
peace  to  the  heart  by  the  exercise  of  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  repentance  unto  life. 

1.  To  obtain  peace  for  ourselves  and  lead  others 
to  its  possession,  we  inust  use  the  means  of 
grace.  This  is  the  way  to  lasting  peace.  2.  To 
reconcile  man  to  man.  (1)  We  must  set  an 
example  of  peace  (Rom.  xii.  18).  (2)  We 
must  advocate  peace  and  seek  its  establishment 
in  all  proper  and  spiritually-appointed  ways. 
(3)  We  must  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for 
peace  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  truth  and 
justice. 

IV.  Then  we  shall  be  blessed.  1.  In  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  (John  xiv.  27 ;  Jas.  iii.  18). 

2.  And  in  being  known  as  the  children  of  God. 
He  is  the  God  of  Peace,  Christ  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  peacemakers  the  sons  of  p|eace. 

V.  Remarks.  1.  Religion  begins  with  inward 
purity  and  peace.  2.  It  is  useful.  It  is  first 
passive,  ana  then  active  and  helpful  (Jas.  iii. 
17).  3.  It  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God  (Eph. 
i.  3—12). 


SELF-DENIAL. 


**  Then  said  Jesus  unto  His  discii)les,  If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me.  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  tollow  Me."— Matt.  xvi.  24. 

Christianity  can  never  be  made  popular.  It 
always  calls  for  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice. 
It  erects  a  cross  in  the  field  of  every  man's  life, 
and  bids  him  crucify  the  flesh  with  the  passions 
and  lusts  (Gal.  v.  24). 

I.  There  are  things  easy  in  religion — ^namely, 
those  in  which  the  recipients  are  passive. 
1.  Redemption  has  been  fully  accomplisned  for 
us  by  the  Saviour.  2.  Christ  is  offered  to  all  as 
the  Saviour  from  sin.  Nothing  we  can  do  will 
add  to  the  completeness  of  His  atonement.  He 
is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sancti- 
fication,  and  redemption — everything  that  the 
law  requires  before  salvation  can  be  offered  to 
a  sinner.  3.  The  acceptance  of  Christ  is  made 
a  matter  of  choice.  SSalvation  is  a  gift  to  be 
received  by  the  open  and  empty  hand  of  faith, 
and  not  by  the  purchase  of  money,  the  payment 
of  penance,  or  the  making  of  pilgrimages.  Its 
provisions  are  so  general  that  all  may  enjoy 
them. 

II.  Things  that  are  hard.  We  have  nothing 
hard  nor  impossible  to  do  in  professing  Christ 
and  uniting  with  the  Church ;  but  it  requires 
labour  and  the  diligent  use  of  means  to  continue 
consistent  Cliristians  and  useful  members.  This 
requires:  1.  The  renunciation  of  the  world  and 
worldly  delights.  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow 
is  the  way,  to  life  eternal.  We  must  permit 
nothing  to  stand  between  the  soul  and  Christ. 
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Treasures,  friends,  and  even  relatives,  when 
their  love  and  influence  would  hinder  or  destroy 
spiritual  life,  must  be  given  up  and  deniea. 

2.  Self-denial.  We  must  renounce  our  own 
wisdom  for  the  wisdom  of  God ;  we  must  give 
up  self-will  for  His  will;  we  must  abandon 
self -merit  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and 
our  own  pleasures,  desires,  and  ambitions^  for 
tlie  duty  and  glory  of  God.  3.  Self-sacnfice. 
This  requires  not  only  the  giving  up  of  personal 
interests,  but  even  of  life  itself,  when  duty, 
fidelity  to  truth,  and  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom  demand  the  sacrifice  and  the  martyrdom. 

III.  But  hard  things  are  made  easy : — 1 .  When 
we  look  at  their  nature  and  duration  ^2  Cor.  iv. 
17,  18).  2.  When  we  rely  upon  God  s  promise 
and  accept  His  strengthening  grace  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  25;   2  Cor.  xii.  9,    10;  PhU.  iv.  13). 

3.  When  we  fully  accept  self-denial  and  cross- 
bearing  as  the  rule  of  our  life  (Matt.  xi.  28—30). 

4.  When  we  obtain  Divine  conif  ort  and  Christian 
consolation  (2  Cor.  i  4,  6). 

IV.  Inferences.  1.  Let  us,  in  the  active 
duties  of  religion,  work  out  our  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.  2.  Let  us  seek  out 
the  things  which  require  of  us  self-denial.  This 
will  help  us  in  advance  to  give  them  up  cheer- 
fully and  readily.  3.  Let  us  always  look  unto 
Jesus  and  consider  His  example  (Heb.  xii. 
X-3). 


CONNECTION  BETWEEN  FAITH  AND  THE 
SANCTIPICATION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

"  But  we  are  boimd  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God 
for  vou,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because 
God  hath  from  the  bednning  chosen  you  to  sal- 
vation through  sanctincation  of  the  Spirit  and 
beUef  of  the  truth.''— 2  Thess.  ii.  13. 

Beligion  has  two  factors,  tlie  Divine  and  the 
human.  All  the  doctrines^  whose  object  and 
result  are  the  salvation  of  lost  souls,  nave  an 
inseparable  connection.  They  necessitate  and 
include  each  other.  In  the  text,  sanctification 
of  the  spirit  is  conjoined  with  belief  of  the 
truth. 

I.  Election  is  presupposed.  1.  Its  author  is 
Ood.  2.  Election  is  from  the  beginning.  3.  It 
is  personal  4.  It  is  comforting.  Those  tiiat 
are  chosen  are  beloved  of  the  Lord. 
.  II.  Its  design.  1.  To  produce  holiness  of 
thought,  word,  and  deed.  2.  To  secure  salvation. 
Holiness  is  salvation.  3.  To  obtain  the  glory 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  Its  agency.  1.  It  proceeds  from  the 
love  and  grace  of  God.  2.  It  is  rendered  pos- 
sible b^  the  death  of  Christ.  3.  It  is  carried 
into  effect  through  the  agency  and  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 


IV.  Its  instrument.  This  is  the  truth.  1. 
Men  are  called  by  the  truth.  2.  Men  are  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth  TJohn  xvii  17). 

V.  Its  evidence.  1.  Illumination  by  the  Spirit 
in  order  to  understand  things  that  are  spiritual 
(1  Cor.  ii.  14).  2.  Sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
3.  Belief  of  the  truth.  Apart  from  these^  no 
person  has,  or  can  have,  any  proof  that  he  is 
chosen  of  God  to  eternal  life. 

VI.  Conclusion.  1.  Men  are  lost  because 
they  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  and  be- 
lieve not  the  truth.  2.  No  sanctification  takes 
place  in  any  soul  apart  from  belief  of  the  truth. 

3.  The  end  of  faith  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

4.  Sanctification  and  faith  have  their  roots  in 
election.  5.  Does  any  one  seek  for  evidence  of 
his  election,  let  him  believe  the  Gospel  and  live 
a  holy  life. 


THE  EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT 
Ex.  XX.  15 ;  Lev.  xix.  11—13. 

Labour  gives  rise  to  property,  and  property  to 
the  well-being  of  society.  Theft  has  its  origin 
in  laziness,  deceit,  the  inordinate  desire  for 
wealth,  or  the  spirit  of  covetousness.  This 
commandment  forbids  us  to  steal, 

I.  From  ourselves.  1.  By  idleness.  2.  By 
avarice.    3.  By  prodigality. 

II.  From  fellow-men.  1.  By  usury.  2.  By 
misrepresentation;  either  (1)  in  depreciating 
goods  and  values  when  designing  to  buy ;  or 
(2)  in  exaggerating  them  when  desiring  to  sell. 
3.  By  cheating  in  one  way  or  another.  4.  By 
undue  hoarding  of  capital  so  as  to  produce 
"hard  times."  5.  By  monopoly,  producing 
"  comers,"  etc.  6.  By  wilful  oankruptcy.  7. 
By  embezzlement.  8.  By  receiving  and  har- 
bouring stolen  goods.  9.  By  private  theft 
10.  By  highway  robbery. 

III.  From  God.  1.  By  withholding  charity 
from  the  poor.  2.  By  sacrilege  or  simony.  3. 
By  withholdment  of  spiritual  tithes  or  Gospel 
liberality.  The  Church  needs  support,  and  the 
world  to  be  evangelized.  ThesCobjects  require 
every  man  to  give  as  the  Lord  has  prospered 
him. 

IV.  Inferences.  1.  This  command  favours 
labour^  econon^,  and  charitable  and  Christian 
hberahty.  2.  It  recjuires  truth,  honesty,  and  a 
philanthropic  spirit  m  business  relations.  It  is 
on  the  side  of  "  square  dealing."  It  is  opposed 
to  "double  prices,''  and  all  kinds  of  lies,  whether 
by  mouth  or  print,  whereby  sales  are  efEected 
and  profits  imjustly  increased.  3.  It  favours 
restitution  where  thefts  or  exactions  have  been 
made.  4.  No  blessing  ever  comes  with  stolen 
goods  (Zech.  v.  3,  4).  5.  The  Lord  will  avenge 
the  deorauder  at  last  (1  Thess.  iv.  6). 
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